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PKEFAC5E  TO  THE  PEESENT  EDITION. 


Ten  yean  have  passed  since  this  historical  romance 
was  published  in  its  original  form.  The  first  yolume, 
and  part  of  the  second,  were  written  in  the  quiet  and. 
seclnsion  of  mj  father's  painting-room,  to  which  I  used 
to  repair  with  mj  pen  and  ink,  in  the  evening,  almost 
as  regularly  as  he  used  to  enter  it  with  his  palette  and 
brushes  in  the  morning.  His  death  suspended  the 
{xrogress  of  the  story,  when  I  had  completed  nearly 
half  of  it  I  put  Aktonika  aside,  and  addressed  my- 
self to  the  writing  of  another  story,  which  lay  far 
nearer  to  my  heart  —  the  story  of  my  father's  life. 
In  the  *' Memoirs  of  William  Collins,  K.  A.,"  I  saw  my 
name  on  the  tide-page  of  a  printed  and  published 
book,  for  the  first  time. 

After  the  publication  of  the  biography,'  I  once 
Bore  opened  the  portfolio  in  which  Antonina  had  been 
[rat  away.  How  well  I  remember  the  feeling  of  dis- 
sooragement  with  which  I  looked  at  the  half-finished 
manuscript,   and  thought  of  the  doubtful  future,  if  I 


r  Biioceeded  in  bringing  my  work  to  an  end! 
I  years  previously,  I  liaii  tried  my  hand  at  wi-iting 
romance;  had  offered  it  to  every  publiaher  of  fiction 
I  London;  and  had,  in  each  case,  received  my  manuscript 
I  back,  with  a  letter  in  which  my  proposals  were  politely 
declined.  I  am  wise  enough,  now,  to  know  that  the 
I  publishers  were  right,  and  that  my  earliest  effort,  as  a 
novelist,  was  made  in  the  wrong  direction.  But,  at 
the  time,  the  remembrance  of  my  first  failure  hung 
ominoUBly  over  my  mind,  and  darkened  the  fair  white 
pagea  of  my  liistorical  romance  which  were  still  to  be 
filled  with  writing.  However,  the  natural  interest  that 
I  felt  in  iny  wotk,  for  its  own  sake,  helped  me  to  go 
on  resolutely,  if  not  hopefuUy,  with  my  doubtful  ven- 
ture. Antouina  was  finished  in  Paris,  and  was  sent  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  late  Mr.  Colburn  —  by  wJiom 
the  publication  of  the  book  was  declined.  FuUy  pre- 
pared for  a  second  aeries  of  letters  of  refusal  from  the 
publishers,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  offer  of  my  second 
work  of  fiction,  I  next  applied  to  Mr.  Bcntley,  who,  10 
my  surprise  and  delight,  at  once  accepted  tlie  book. 
Antonina  (bound  in  great  splendour)  was  published 
in  thfee  volumes;  and  was  received  by  the  critical 
authorities  with  such  a  chorus  of  praise  as  has  never 
been  sung  over  me  since.  Tlie  favourable  verdict  of 
the  reviews  (whether  merited  or  nol)  was  endorsed,  in  , 
time,   by   the   readers;   many   of  my    literary    "elded 
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tod  betters"  kindly  adding  their  special  tribute  of 
encouragement  and  approval.  In  short,  Antonina 
opened  to  me  a  career  as  a  novelist,  and  that  career  I 
have  continued  to  follow  to  the  present  time. 

The  book  which  thus  decided  my  vocation  in  life, 
is  now  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  compact  form.  It 
would  be  idle  to  say  that  I  do  not  look  back  at  my 
first  work  of  fiction  with  a  partiality  which  I  cannot 
expect  others  to  feel  for  it.  But  I  am  not,  on  that 
account,  altogether  blind  to  its  defects.  My  later  and 
better  experience  shows  me  blemishes  in  treatment  and 
in  style,  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  remove  from  these 
pages.  I  can  only  hope  I  am  justified  in  believing 
that  there  are  merits  in  this  performance,  which  may  I 
fairly  be  set  against  the  faults.  Antonina  may,  I 
think,  claim  to  be  founded  on  a  well-chosen  subject. 
The  treatment  of  that  subject,  however  far  it  may  be 
from  rising  to  the  importance  of  one  of  the  grandest 
past  events  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  is  at 
least  fr^e  from  the  fatal  display  of  learning  which  has 
liopelessly  damaged  the  popularity  of  the  historical 
romance  in  these  times.  And  the  story  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so)  has,  with  all  its  youthful  crudities 
of  execution,  a  certain  freshness  and  vigour  of  dramatic 
interest,  which  may  carry  the  reader  to  the  end  — 
thofogh  the  characters  live  in  the  fifth  century,  and  the 
trents  pass  in  the  twilight  magnificence  of  old  Rome. 


nil  PREFACE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITIOX. 

This  is  all  I  need  say,  in  regard  to  the  prescn 
edition.  The  critical  principles  that  guided  me  i 
framing  the  story,  with  other  explanatory  matters  re 
lating  to  details,  will  be  found  in  the  extract  from  th 
original  preface,  which  follows  these  lines. 

Harley  St&ebt,  London, 
Novcmher,  4860, 


EXTEACT  FROM  THE  OEIGmAL  PREFACE. 


Ik  prepajing  to  compose  a.  fiction  founded  oa  history, 
die  writer  of  these  pages  thought  it  no  neceasary  te- 
qoisite  of  euch  a  work  that  the  principal  characters 
appearing'  in  it  should  be  drawn  from  lh.e  historical 
peiBonages  of  the  period.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt 
that  some  very  weighty  ohjections  attached  to  this  plan 
of  composition.  He  kneir  well  that  it  obliged  a  writer 
to  add  largely  from  invention  to  what  was  actually 
known  —  to  fill  in  with  the  colouring  of  romantic 
fancy  the  bare  outline  of  historic  fact  —  and  thus  to 
place  the  novelist's  fiction  in  what  he  could  not  but 
eonuder  most  unfavourable  contrast  to  the  historian's 
truth.  He  waa  further  by  no  means  convinced  that 
ai^  story  in  which  historical  characters  supplied  the 
main  agents,  could  be  preserved  in  its  fit  unity  of 
dengn  and  restrained  within  its  due  limits  of  develop- 
ment, -without  some  falsification  or  confusion  of  his- 
torical dates  —  a  species  of  poetical  license  of  which 
lu)  felt  no  disposition  to  avail  himseF,  as  it  was  his 
main  anxiety  to  make  his  plot  invariahly  arise,  and 
pnweed  out  of  the  great  events  of  the  era,  exactly  in 
&e  order  in  which  they  occurred. 


InflneDced  therefore  by  these  considerations,  he 
thooght  that  by  forming  all  his  principal  characters 
from  imagination,  he  should  he  able  to  mould  them  as 
he  pleased  to  the  main  necessities  of  the  story;  to  dis- 
play them,  without  any  impropriety,  as  inflnenced  in 
whatever  manner  appeared  most  strikingly  interesting 
by  its  minor  incidents;  and  further  to  make  thera,  on 
all  occasions,  without  trammel  or  hindrance,  the  prac- 
tical exponents  of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  of  all  the 
variouB  historical  illuBtrations  of  the  period,  which  the 
Author's  researches  among  con&icting  but  equally  im- 
portaoit  aathoritiea  had  enabled  him  to  gamer  up. 
While,  at  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  veriBimili- 
tude  necessary  to  an  historical  romance  might,  he 
imagined,  be  snccessAilly  preserved  by  the  occasional 
introdnction  of  the  living  characters  of  the  era,  in 
those  portions  of  the  plot  comprising  events  with  which 
they  had  been  remarkably  connected. 

On  this  plan  the  present  work  haa  been  produced. 

To  the  fictitions  characters  alone  is  committed  the 
task  of  representing  the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  Roman 
Bmperor,  Honorins,  and  the  Gothic  King,  Alaric,  mix 
but  little  personally  in  the  business  of  the  story  —  only 
appearing  in  such  events,  and  acting  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, as  the  records  of  history  strictly  authorise; 
but  esiact  truth  in  respect  to  time,  place,  and  circum- 
stance is  observed  in  every  historical  event  introduced 
in  the  plot,  irom  the  period  of  the  march  of  the  Gothio 
invaders  over  the  Alps  to  the  close  of  the  first  barbariaqB 
blockade  of  Kome.  iU 


ANTONINA; 


OR, 


THE     FALL     OF     ROME 


CHAPTER  I. 

Goisvintha. 

The  mountams  forming  the  range  of  Alps  which 
border  on  the  north-eastern  confines  of  Italy,  were,  in  the 
satnmn  of  the  year  408,  already  farrowed  in  numerous 
directions  by  the  tracks  of  the  invading  forces  of  those 
northern  nations  generally  comprised  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Goths.  In  some  places  these  tracks  were 
denoted  on  either  side  by  fallen  trees,  and  occasionally 
assumed,  when  half  obliterated  by  the  ravages  of  storms, 
the  appearance  of  desolate  and  irregular  marshes.  In 
other  places,  they  were  less  palpable.  Here,  the  tem- 
porary path  was  entirely  hidden  by  the  incursions  of  a 
swollen  torrent:  there,  it  was  faintly  perceptible  in  oc- 
casional patches  of  soft  ground,  or  partly  traceable  by 
fragments  of  abandoned  armour,  skeletons  of  horses 
and  men,  and  remnants  of  the  rude  bridges  which  had 
once  served  for  passage  across  a  river,  or  transit  over 
a  precipice. 

Aniunina.  I.  1 
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ANTDEilNA| 

Among  the  rocka  of  the  topmost  of  the  range  of 
mountMns  immediately  overhanging  the  plains  of  Italy, 
and  presenting  the  last  barrier  to  the  exertions  of  a 
traveller,  or  the  march  of  an  invader,  there  lay,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  a  little  lake.  Bounded 
on  three  aides  by  precipices,  its  narrow  hanks  barren 
alike  of  verdure  or  habitations,  and  its  dark  stagnant 
waters,  brightened  but  rarely  by  the  presence  of  the 
lively  sunlight;  this  solitary  spot  —  at  all  times  mourn- 
ful —  presented,  on  the  autumn  of  the  day  when  our 
Btory  commences,  an  aspect  of  desolation  at  once  dismal 
to  iJie  eye  and  oppressive  to  the  heart. 

It  was  near  noon;  hut  no  sun  appeared  in  the  heaven. 
The  dull  clouds,  monotonous  in  colour  and  form  hid  al! 
beauty  in  the  firmament,  and  shed  heavy  darkness  on 
the  earth.  Sense,  stagnant  vapours  clung  to  the  moun- 
tain summits;  from  the  drooping  trees  dead  leaves  and 
rotten  branches  sunk,  at  intervals,  on  the  oozy  soil,  or 
whirled  over  the  gloomy  precipice;  and  a  small,  steady 
rain  fell,  slow  and  unlntermltting,  upon  the  deserts 
around.  Standing  upon  the  path  which  armies  had 
once  trodden,  and  which  armies  were  still  destined  to 
tread,  and  looking  t^jwards  tlie  solitary  lake,  you  heard, 
at  first,  no  sound  but  the  regular  dripping  of  the  rain 
drops  from  rock  to  rock;  you  saw  no  prospect  but  the 
motionless  waters  at  your  feet,  and  the  dusky  crags 
which  shadowed  them  from  above.  When,  however, 
impressed  by  the  mysterious  loneliness  of  the  pLice, 
the  eye  grew  more  penetrating,  and  the  ear  more  at- 
tentive,   a  cavern   became   apparent   in  the  prccipicea 
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round  thd  lake;  and,  in  the  intenrals  of  the  heavy  rain 
drops,  was  faintly  perceptible  the  sound  of  a  human 
voice. 

The  mouth  of  the  cavern  was  partly  concealed  by 
a  large  stone,  on  which  were  piled  some  masses  of 
rotten  brushwood,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
any  inhabitant  it  might  contain  from  the  coldness  of 
the  atmosphere  without.  Placed  at  the  eastward  boun- 
dary of  the  lake,  this  strange  place  of  refuge  com- 
manded a  view  not  only  of  the  rugged  path  immediately 
below  it,  but  of  a  large  plot  of  level  ground  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  west,  which  overhung  a  second  and 
lower  range  of  rocks.  From  this  spot  might  be  seen 
hi  beneath,  on  days  when  the  atmosphere  was  clear, 
the  olive  grounds  that  clothed  the  mountain's  base; 
and,  beyond,  stretching  away  to  the  distant  horizon, 
the  plains  of  fated  Italy,  whose  destiny  of  defeat  and 
shame  was  now  hastening  to  its  dark  and  fearful  ac- 
complishment. 

The  cavern,  within,  was  low  and  irregular  in  form. 
From  its  rugged  walls  the  damp  oozed  forth  upon  its 
floor  of  decayed  moss.  Lizards  and  noisome  animals 
had  tenanted  its  comfortless  recesses  undisturbed,  until 
the  period  we  have  just  described,  when  their  miserable 
rights  were  inMnged  on  for  the  first  time  by  human 
intruders. 

A  woman  crouched  near  the  entrance  of  the  place. 
More  within,  on  the  driest  part  of  the  ground,  lay  a 
child  asleep.  Between  them  were  scattered  some 
withered  branches  and  decayed  leaves,  which  were  ar- 

1* 


ranged  as  if  to  form  a,  fire.  In  many  parts  tba  a- 
collection  of  fiiel  was  slightly  blackened;  bat,  wetted 
as  it  was  by  the  rain,  all  efforta  to  light  it  permanently 
had  evidently  been  fruitlesB. 

The  woman's  head  was  bent  forwards,  and  her  faeo, 
hid  in  her  hands,  rested  on  bor  knees.  At  intervals 
she  muttered  to  herself,  in  a  hoarHe,  moaning  voice. 
A  portion  of  her  scanty  clothing  had  been  removed  to 
cover  the  child.  What  remained  on  her  was  composed, 
partly  of  skins  of  animals,  partly  of  coarse  cotton 
cloth.  In  many  places  this  miserable  dress  was  marked 
with  blood,  and  her  long,  flaxen  hair  bore  upon  its 
dishevelled  locks  the  same  ominous  and  repulsive  stain. 

The  child  seemed  scarcely  four  years  of  age,  and 
showed  on  his  pale,  thin  face,  all  the  peculiarities  of 
his  Gothic  origin.  His  features  seemed  to  have  been 
once  beautiful,  both  in  expression  and  form;  but  a 
deep  wound,  extending  the  whole  length  of  his  cheek, 
had  now  deformed  him  for  ever.  He  shivered  and 
trembled  in  hia  sleep,  and  every  now  and  then  mecha- 
nically stretched  forth  his  little  arms  towards  the  dead 
cold  branches  that  were  scattered  before  him.  Suddenly 
a  large  stone  became  detached  from  the  rock  in  a  dis- 
tant part  of  the  cavern,  and  fell  noisily  to  the  gronnd. 
At  this  sound  he  woke  with  a  scream  —  raised  him- 
self —  endeavoured  to  advance  towards  the  woman, 
and  staggered  backward  against  the  side  of  the  cavo. 
A  second  wound  in  the  leg  had  wreaked  that  destruc- 
don  on  his  vigour,  which  the  first  had  effected  c 
beauty.     He  was  a  cripple. 
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At  the  instant  of  his  awakening  the  woman  had 
started  np.  She  now  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and 
taking  some  herbs  from  her  bosom,  applied  them  to 
his  wounded  cheek.  By  this  action  her  dress  became 
discomposed:  it  was  stiff  at  the  top  with  coagulated 
blood,  which  had  evidently  flowed  from  a  cut  in  her 
neck.  All  her  attempts  to  compose  the  child  were  in 
vain;  he  moaned  and  wept  piteouslj,  muttering,  at 
intervals,  his  disjointed  exclamations  of  impatience  at 
the  coldness  of  the  place  and  the  agony  of  his  recent 
wounds.  Speechless  and  tearless  the  wretched  woman 
looked  vacantly  down  on  his  face.  There  was  little 
difficulty  in  discerning  from  that  fixed,  distracted  gaze, 
the  nature  of  the  tie  that  bound  the  mourning  woman 
to  the  suffering  boy.  The  expression  of  rigid  and  aw- 
ful despair  that  lowered  in  her  fixed,  gloomy  eyes;  the 
livid  paleness  that  discoloured  her  compressed  lips;  the 
spasms  that  shook  her  firm,  commanding  form,  mutely 
expressing  in  the  divine  eloquence  of  human  emotion, 
that  between  the  solitary  pair  there  existed  the  most 
intimate  of  earth^s  relationships  —  the  connexion  of 
mother  and  child. 

For  some  time  no  change  occurred  in  the  woman^s 
demeanour.  At  last,  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden  sus- 
picion, she  rose,  and  clasping  the  child  in  one  arm, 
displaced  with  the  other  the  brushwood  at  the  entrance 
of  her  place  of  refuge,  cautiously  looking  forth  on  all 
that  the  mists  left  visible  of  the  western  landscape. 
After  a  short  survey,  she  drew  back  as  if  re -assured 
by  the  unbroken  solitude  of  the  place,  and  turning 


towards  the  lake,  looked  down  upon  the  black  waters 
at  her  feet. 

"Night  has  succeeded  to  night,"  ehe  muttered 
gloomily;  "and  has  brought  do  succour  to  my  body, 
and  no  hope  to  my  heart!  Mile  on  mile  have  I  jour- 
neyed, and  danger  is  still  behind,  and  lonelinesa  for 
ever  before.  The  shadow  of  death  deepens  over  the 
boy;  the  burden  of  anguish  grows  weightier  than  I  can 
bear.     For   mf,   friends   are  murdered,    defenders  are 


:.    The  God  of  the  Cluistian 
3  danger,  and  deserted  us  in 
ind  the  struggle  for  us  both.   Our 
r  sepulclire  shall 


distant,  posse 

priests  has  abandoned  u 

woe.  It  is  foi 

last  refuge  has  been  in  this  plac 

be  here  as  well  I" 

With  one  last  look  at  the  cold  and  comfortless  sky, 
she  advanced  to  the  very  edge  of  the  lake's  precipitous 
bank.  Already  the  child  was  raised  in  her  arms,  and 
her  body  bent  to  accomplish  succossfnlly  the  fatal  spring, 
when  a  sound  in  the  east  —  faint,  distant  and  fugitive, 
—  caught  her  ear.  In  an  instant  her  eye  brightened, 
her  chest  heaved,  her  cheek  flushed.  She  exerted  the 
last  relics  of  her  wasted  strength  to  gfun  a  prominent 
position  upon  a  ledge  of  the  rocks  behind  her,  and 
waited  in  an  agony  of  expectation  for  a  repetition  of 
that  magic  sound. 

In  a  moment  more  she  heard  it  again  —  for  the 
child,  stupefied  with  terror  at  the  action  that  had  ac- 
companied her  determination  to  plunge  with  htm  into 
tlio  lake,  now  kept  silence,  and  she  could  listen  undis- 
turbed.     To  unpractised  ears,   the  sound  that  so   en- 
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tranced  lier  would  have  been  scarcely  audible.  Even 
the  experienced  traveller  would  bave  thought  it  nothing 
more  than  the  echo  of  a  fallen  stone  among  the  rocks 
in  the  eastward  distance.  But  to  her  it  was  no  unim- 
portant sound,  for  it  gave  the  welcome  signal  of  de- 
liverance and  delight 

As  the  hour  wore  on,  it  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
tossed  about  hj  the  sportive  echoes,  and  now  clearly 
betraying  that  its  origin  was,  as  she  had  at  first 
divined,  the  note  of  the  Gothic  trumpet.  Soon  the 
distant  music  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
sound  low  and  rumbling,  as  of  an  earthquake  afar  off, 
or  a  rising  thunder-storm,  and  changing,  ere  long,  to 
a  harsh  confused  noise,  like  the  rustling  of  a  mighty 
wind  through  whole  forests  of  brushwood.  At  this 
instant  the  woman  lost  all  command  over  herself*,  her 
former  patience  and  caution  deserted  her;  reckless  of 
danger,  she  placed  the  child  upon  the  ledge  on  which 
she  had  been  standing;  and,  though  trembling  in  every 
limb,  succeeded  in  mounting  so  much  higher  on  the 
crag  as  to  gain  a  fissure  near  the  top  of  the  rock, 
which  commanded  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the  vast 
tracts  of  uneven  ground,'  leading  in  an  easterly  direc- 
tion to  the  next  range  of  precipices  and  ravines. 

One  after  another,  the  long  minutes  glided  on; 
and  though  much  was  still  audible,  nothing  was  yet 
to  be  seen.  At  length,  the  shrill  sound  of  the  trumpet 
again  rang  through  the  dull  misty  air;  and  the  next 
instant  the  advanced  guard  of  an  army  of  Goths 
emerged  from  the  distant  woods. 


Then,  after  an  interval,  the  multitndea  of  the  main 
body  thronged  tlnoiigh  every  outlet  in  the  ti'ees,  and 
spread  in  dusky  inasseB  over  the  desert  ground  that 
lay  between  the  wuods  and  the  rocks  about  the  borders 
of  the  lake.  The  front  ranks  halted,  as  if  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  crowds  of  the  rear-guard,  and  the 
stragglers  among  the  baggage  waggons,  who  still 
poured  forth,  apparently  in  interminable  hosCe,  from 
the  coucealment  of  tho  distant  trees.  The  advanced 
troops,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  examining  the 
roads,  still  marched  rapidly  on,  until  thoy  gained  the 
foot  of  the  ascent  leading  to  the  crags  to  which  the 
woman  still  clung,  and  from  which,  with  eager  atten- 
tion, she  still  watched  their  movements. 

Placed  in  a  situation  of  the  oxtremest  peril,  her 
strength  was  her  only  preservative  against  the  danger 
of  slipping  from  her  high  and  narrow  elevation. 
Hitherto,  the  moral  escitcment  of  expectation  had 
given  her  the  physical  power  necessary  to  maintain  her 
position;  but  just,  as  the  leaders  of  the  guard  arrived 
at  the  cavern,  her  over-wrought  energies  suddenly  de- 
serted her-,  her  hands  relaxed  their  grasp;  she  tottered, 
and  would  have  sunk  backwards  to  instant  destruction, 
bad  not  tho  skins  wrapped  about  her  bosom  and  waist, 
become  entangled  with  a  point  of  one  of  the  jagged 
rocks  immediately  around  her.  Fortunately  —  for 
she  could  utter  no  cry  —  the  troops  hailed  at  this 
instant  to  enable  tlieir  horses  to  gain  breatli.  Two 
among  them  at  once  perceived  her  position  and  de- 
tected  her  nation.     They    mounted    the    rocks;    and, 
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wliile  one  possessed  himself  of  the  child,  the  other 
succeeded  in  rescaiug  the  mother  and  bearing  her 
safely  to  the  ground. 

The  snorting  of  horses,  the  clashing  of  weapons, 
the  confusion  of  loud,  rough  voices,  which  now  startled 
the  native  silence  of  the  solitary  lake,  and  which  would 
have  bewildered  and  overwhelmed  most  persons  in  the 
woman's  exhausted  condition,  seemed,  on  the  contrary, 
to  re-assure  her  feelings  and  re-animate  her  powers. 
She  disengaged  herself  from  her  preserver's  support; 
and  taking  her  child  in  her  arms,  advanced  towards  a 
man  of  gigantic  stature,  whose  rich  armour  su^ciently 
announced  that  his  position  in  the  army  was  one  of 
command. 

"I  am  Goisvintha"  —  said  she,  in  a  firm,  calm 
voice  —  "sister  to  Hermanric.  I  have  escaped  from 
the  massacre  of  the  hostages  of  Aquileia  with  one 
child.     Is  my  brother  with  the  army  of  the  King?" 

This  declaration  produced  a  marked  change  in  the 
bystanders.  The  looks  of  indifference,  or  curiosity, 
which  they  had  at  first  cast  on  the  frigitive,  changed 
to  the  liveliest  expression  of  wonder  and  respect.  The 
chieftain  whom  she  had  addressed  raised  the  visor  of 
his  helmet  so  as  to  uncover  his  face,  answered  her 
question  in  the  affirmative,  and  ordered  two  soldiers 
to  conduct  her  to  the  temporary  encampment  of  the 
main  army  in  the  rear.  As  she  turned  to  depart,  an 
old  man  advanced,  leaning  on  his  long,  heavy  sword, 
and  accosted  her  thus:  — 

"I  am  Withimer,  whose  daughter  was  left  hostage 


Ifl  she  of  the  slain, 


r  ao 


.   with  the  Komans,  in  Aqoilei^ 
i  the  escaped?" 

"Her  bones  rot  under  the  city  walls,"  vtm  ' 
answer.  "The  Komans  made  of  her  a  fetut  for  ' 
dogs." 

No  word,  or  tear,    escaped  the  old  warrior, 
turned  in   the  direction  of  Italy;   but,   as  he  lool 
downwards  towards  the  plains,  his  brow  lowered,  t 
Lis  hands  tightened  mechanically  round  the  hilt  of 
enormous  weapon. 

The  same  gloomy  question  was  propounded 
Goiavintha  by  the  two  men  who  guided  her  to  i 
army,  that  had  been  asked  by  their  aged  comrade, 
received  the  same  terrible  answer,  whicii  waa  boi 
with  the  same  stem  composure,  and  followed  by  i 
same  ominous  glance  in  the  direction  of  Italy,  as  in  1 
instance  of  the  veteran  Withimer. 

Leading  the  horse  that  carried  the  eshausi 
woman  with  the  utmost  care,  and  yet  with  wondei 
rapidity,  down  the  paths  wliiuh  they  had  so  recea 
ascended,  the  men  iu  a  short  space  of  time  reached  1 
place  where  the  army  had  halted;  and  displayed 
Goisviutha,  in  all  the  majesty  of  numbers  and  repc 
the  vast  martial  assemblage  of  the  warriors  of  ! 
North. 

No    brightness    gleamed    from    their    armour; 
banners  waved  over  their  beads;    no   music  soudc 
among    their    ranks.     Backed    by    the    dreary    wcm 
which  still  disgorged  unceasing  additions  to  the   w 
i   multitude  already  encamped;  surrounded  by  i 
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desolate  crags  which  showed  dim,  wild,  and  majestic, 
through  the  darkness  of  the  mist;  covered  with  the 
dusky  clouds  which  hovered  motionless  over  the  barren 
mountain  tops,  and  poured  their  stormy  waters  on  the 
uncultivated  plains;  all  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Goths  had  of  solemnity  in  itself,  was  in  awful  harmony 
with  the  cold  and  mournful  aspect  that  the  face  of 
Nature  had  assumed.  Silent  —  menacing  —  dark, 
—  the  army  looked  the  fit  embodiment  of  its  leader's 
tremendous  purpose  —  the  subjugation  of  Rome. 

Conductk^g  Goisvintha  quickly  through  the  front 
files  of  warriors,  her  guides,  pausing  at  a  spot  of 
ground  which  shelved  upwards  at  right  angles  with  the 
main  road  from  the  woods,  desired  her  to  dismount; 
and,  pointing  to  the  group  that  occupied  the  place, 
said:  '* Yonder  is  Alaric  the  king;  and  with  him,  is 
Hermanric  thy  brother." 

At  whatever  point  of  view  it  could  have  been 
regarded ,  the  assemblage  of  persons  thus  indicated  to 
Groisvintha  must  have  arrested  inattention  itself.  Near 
a  confused  mass  of  weapons,  scattered  on  the  ground, 
reclined  a  group  of  warriors  apparently  listening  to 
the  low,  muttered  conversation  of  three  men  of  great 
age,  who  rose  above  them,  seated  on  pieces  of  rock, 
and  whose  long,  white  hair,  rough  skin  dresses,  and 
lean  tottering  forms,  appeared  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  iron-clad  and  gigantic  figures  of  their  auditors 
beneath.  Above  the  old  men,  on  the  high  road,  was 
one  of  Alaric's  waggons;  and  on  the  heaps  of  baggage 
piled  against  its  clumsy  wheels,   had  been  chosen  the 


-IS  antonina; 

redling-placo  of  the  future  couqueror  of  Rome. 
top  of  the  vehiiilo  seemed  absolutely  teemiug  vtiliu 
living  burden.  Perclied  in  every  avnilabie  nook 
comer,  were  women  and  children  of  all  agea, 
weapons,  and  live  stock  of  all  varieties.  Now,  a  cliild 
—  lively,  mischievous,  inquisitive  —  peered  forth 
tlie  head  of  a  battering  ram.  Now,  a  lean,  hungry 
sheep,  advanced  his  inquiring  nostrils  sadly  to  the 
open  air;  and  displayed  by  the  movement,  the  head  of 
a  withered  old  woman,  pillowed  on  his  woolly  flaokB. 
Here,  appeared  a  young  girl,  struggling  half  entombed 
in  shields.  There,  gasped  an  emaciated  camp-follower, 
neai'Iy  suffocated  in  heaps  of  furs.  The  whole  scene, 
with  its  background  of  great  woods,  drenched  in  a 
vapour  of  misty  rain;  with  its  striking  contrasts  at  one 
point  and  Its  solemn  harmonies  at  another,  presented 
a  vast  combination  of  objects  that  either  startled  or 
awed;  —  a  gloomy  conjunction  of  the  menacing  and 
the  sublime. 

Bidding  Goisviutha  wait  near  the  waggon,  one  of 
her  conductors  approached  and  motioned  aside  a  young 
man  standing  near  the  king.  As  the  warrior  rose  to 
obey  the  demand,  he  displayed  with  all  the  physical 
advantages  of  his  race,  an  ease  and  elasticity  of  move- 
ment, nnnsual  among  the  men  of  his  nation.  At  the 
instant  wlicn  he  joined  the  soldier  who  had  accosted 
him,  his  face  was  partially  concealed  by  an  immense 
helmet,  crowned  with  a  boar's  head,  the  mouth  of 
which,  forced  open  at  death,  gaprd  wide,  as  if  still 
raging  for  prey.     But  the  man  had  scarcely  stated  his 
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Btand,  when  he  etartled  vIoleDtly,  removed  the  grim  ap- 
pendage of  war,  and  hastened  bare-headed  to  the  side 
if  the  waggon  where  Goiavintha  awaited  Jiia  approach. 

The  instant  he  was  bolield  by  the  woman,  she 
meet  him:  placed  the  woanded  child  in  hia 
arms,  and  greeted  him  with  these  words:  — 

"Toot  brother  served  in  the  armies  of  Rome  when 
aai  people  were  at  peace  with  the  Empire.  Of  his 
liooaebold  and  his  posBeesions  this  is  all  that  the  Rn- 
nuns  have  left!" 

She  ceased-,  and  for  an  instant  the  brother  and 
sister  regarded  each  other  in  toucJiing  and  eapressive 
nleuce.  Though,  in  addition  to  the  general  charac- 
tcnatics  of  eoiuitry,  the  countenances  of  the  two, 
natoralif  bore  the  more  particular  evidences  of  cora- 
mnui^  of  blood,  all  resemhlance  between  them,  at 
this  instant  —  so  wonderful  is  the  power  of  expression 
•VBT  featwe  — -  had  utterly  vanished.  The  face  and 
tuaner  of  the  young  man,  (he  had  numbered  only 
twenty  years,)  expressed  a  deep  soitow;  mauly  in  its 
ftern  tranquilli^;  sinucre  in  its  perfect  innocence  of 
diiplay.  At>  he  looked  on  the  child,  his  blue  eyes 
—  bright,  piercing,  and  lively  —  softened  like  a 
voman's;  his  lips,  hardly  hidden  by  his  short  beard, 
dosed  and  quivered;  and  his  chest  heaved  under  tlie 
■nuour  that  lay  upon  its  noble  proportions.  There 
vaa  in  this  simple,  speechless,  tearless  melancholy  — 
Ihis  ciqtusite  consideration  of  tiiumphant  strength  for 
aCering  weakness,  something  almost  sublime;  op]>used 
M  il  was  lo  the  emotions  of  malignity  and  despair,  that 


appeared  in  Goisvintba's  features.  The  ferocity  lj 
gleamed  from  her  diUted,  glaring  eyea;  the  Binia 
markings  that  appeared  round  her  pale  and  parted  li[ 
the  swelling  of  the  large  veins,  drawn  to  their  extremi 
point  of  tension  on  her  lofty  forehead,  so  distorted  ]| 
countenance,  that  the  brother  anil  sister,  as  tbey  ato 
together,  seemed  in  expression  to  have  changed  sex 
for  the  moment.  From  the  warrior,  came  pity  for  t 
sufferer    —   from    the    mother ,    indignation    for    I 

Arouaing  himself  from  his  melancholy  contemplali 
of  the  child,  and  ae  yet  answering  not  a  word  ' 
Ooisvintha,  Hermanric  mounted  the  waggon,  a 
placing  the  last  of  his  sister's  offspring  in  the  anoB 
a  decrepit  old  woman,  who  sat  brooding  over  soi 
bundles  of  herbs  spread  out  upon  her  lap,  addre« 
her  thus:  —  • 

"Theae  wounds  are  from  the  Romana.  ReviT©  1 
child,  and  you  shall  be  rewarded  from  the  spoils: 
Home." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  chuckled  the  crone;  "Uermanrio 
an  illustrious  warrior,  and  shall  be  obeyed.  Hermaii 
is  great,  for  his  arm  can  slay;  hut  Brunechild  is  gre« 
than  he,  for  her  cunning  can  cure!" 

Aa  if  anxious  to  verily  this  boast  before  i 
warrior's  eyes,  the  old  woman  immediately  began  I 
preparation  of  the  neceasary  dressings  from  her  8t 
of  herbs;  hut  Hermanric  waited  not  to  be  a  witness 
her  skill.  With  one  final  look  at  the  pale  eKhauri 
child,  he  slowly  deacended  from  tlie  waggon,    and  i 
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]Hroftching  Goisvintha  drew  her  towards  a  sheltered 
position  near  the  ponderous  vehicle.  Here  he  seated 
himself  by  her  side,  prepared  to  listen  with  the  deepest 
attention  to  her  recital  of  the  scenes  of  terror  and 
suffering  through  which  she-  had  so  recently  passed. 

"Ion,"  she  began,  "bom  while  our  nation  was  at 
peace;  transported  &om  the  field  of  war  to  those 
distant  provinces  where  tranquillity  still  prevailed; 
preserved  throughout  your  childhood  from  the  chances 
of  battle;  advanced  to  the  army  in  your  youth,  only 
when  its  toils  are  past,  and  its  triuniphs  are  already  at 
hand  —  you  alone,  have  escaped  the  miseries  of  our 
people,  to  partake  in  the  glory  of  their  approaching 
revenge. 

"Hardly  had  a  year  passed  since  you  had  been 
removed  from  the  settlements  of  the  Goths  when  I 
wedded  Priulf.  The  race  of  triflers  to  whom  he  was 
then  allied,  spite  of  their  Koman  haughtiness,  deferred 
to  him  in  their  councils,  and  confessed  among  their 
legions  that  he  was  brave.  I  saw  myself  with  joy 
the  wife  of  a  warrior  of  renown;  I  believed,  in  my 
pride,  that  I  was  destined  to  be  the  mother  of  a  race 
of  heroes;  when  suddenly  there  came  news  to  us  that 
the  Emperor  Theodosius  was  dead.  Then  followed 
anarchy  among  the  people  of  the  soil,  and  outrages  on 
the  liberties  of  their  allies,  the  Goths.  Ere  long,  the 
call  to  arms  arose  among  our  nation.  Soon  our  wag- 
gons of  war  were  roUed  across  the  frozen  Danube;  our 
soldiers  quitted  the  Boman  camp;  our  husbandmen 
took  their  weapons  from  their  cottage  walls;  we  that 


t  were  women  prepared  with  our  children  to  follow  o 
Itusbands  to  the  field;  and  Alaric,  the  kin^,  came  foi 
M  the  leader  of  our  hosts, 

"We  marched  upon  the  territories  of  the  Greel 
—  But  how  ahall  I  tall  you  of  the  events  of  tht 
years  of  war  that  followed  our  invasion;  of  the  glc 
of  our  victories;  of  the  hardshipa  of  our  defences; 
the  miseries  of  our  retreats;  of  the  hunger  that 
vanquishec!;  of  the  diseases  that  we  endured;  of  1 
shameful  peace  that  was  finally  ratified,  against  1 
wishes  of  OUT  kingl  How  shall  I  tell  of  all  this,  wh 
my  thoughts  are  on  the  massacre  from  which  I  ha 
just  escaped  —  when  those  first  evils,  though  or 
remembered  in  anguish,  are,  even  now,  forgotten 
the  superior  horrors  that  ensued! 

"The  truce  was  made.  Alaric  departed  with  I 
remnant  of  his  army,  and  encamped  at  ,^mona, 
the  confines  of  that  land  which  he  had  already 
and  which  he  is  now  prepared  to  conquer.  Betwei 
our  king  and  Stilicho,  the  general  of  the  liomai 
passed  many  messages,  for  the  leaders  disputed  on  t] 
terms  of  the  peace  that  should  he  finally  ordaiM 
Meanwhile,  as  an  earnest  of  the  Gothic  faith,  banda 
our  warriors,  and  among  them  Priulf,  were  despatch) 
into  Italy  to  be  allies  once  more  of  the  legions 
Bome,  and  witii  them  they  took  their  wives  and  tin 
children ,  to  be  detained  as  hostages  in  the  cid 
throughout  the  land. 

"I  and   my  children  were  condncted  to  Aqnild 
In  a  dwelling  within  the  city  we  were  lodged  wilh  0 
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poflBesdons.  It  was  night  when  I  took  leave  of  Prinlf, 
my  husband,  at  the  gates.  I  watched  him  as  he 
departed  with  the  army,  and,  when  the  darkness  hid 
iiim  from  my  eyes,  I  re-entered  the  town;  from  which 
I  am  the  only  woman  of  our  nation  who  has  escaped 
alive." 

As  she  pronounced  these  last  words,  Goisvintha^s 
manner,  which  had  hitherto  been  calm  and  collected, 
began  to  change;  she  paused  abruptly  in  her  narrative, 
her  head  sunk  upon  her  breast,  her  frame  quivered  as 
if  convulsed  wiUi  violent  agony.  When  she  turned 
towards  Hermanric  after  an  interval  of  silence  to  ad- 
dress him  again,  the  same  malignant  expression  lowered 
over  her  countenance  that  had  appeared  on  it,  when 
she  presented  to  him  her  wounded  child;  her  voice 
became  broken,  hoarse,  and  unfeminine;  and  pressing 
doselj  to  the  young  man's  side,  she  laid  her  trembling 
fingers  on  his  arm,  as  if  to  bespeak  his  most  undivided 
attention. 

"Time  grew  on,"  she  continued,  "and  stiU  there 
came  no  tidings  that  the  peace  was  finally  secured. 
We,  that  were  hostages,  lived  separate  from  the  people 
of  the  town;  for  we  felt  enmity  towards  each  other 
even  then.  In  my  captivity  there  was  no  employment 
for  me,  but  patience  —  no  pursuit,  but  hope.  Alone 
with  my  children,  I  was  wont  to  look  forth  over  the 
lea,  towards  the  camp  of  our  King;  but  day  succeeded 
to  day,  and  his  warriors  appeared  not  on  the  plains; 
nor  did  Priulf  return  with  the  legions  to  encamp 
before  the  gates  of  the  town.  So,  I  mourned  in  my 
Anttmma.  L  2 
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loneliness;  for  1117  lieart  yearned  towards  the  homes  of 
mj  people;  I  longed  once  more  to  look  npon  my 
husband's  face,  and  to  behold  again  the  ranks  of  <jur 
warriors,  and  the  majeslj  of  their  battle  array. 

"But,  already,  when  the  great  day  of  despair  was 
quickly  drawing  near,  a  bitter  outrage  was  preparing 
for  me  alone.     The  men  who  had  hitherto  watched  as 
were  changed,   and  of  the  number  of  the  new  guards 
waa  one,  who  cast  on  me  the  eyes  of  lust.    Night  after 
night  he  poured  hia  entreaties  into  my  unwilling  ear; 
for,  in  his  vanity  and  shamelesaness ,  he  believed  that 
I,   who  was  Gothic  and  the  wife  of  a  Gotli,   might  be 
won  by  him  whose  parentage  was  but  Roman!     Soon, 
from  prayers  he  rose  to  threats;   and,   one  night,   ap- 
pearing before  me  with  smiles,   he  cried  out  —  that 
Stilicho,   whose   desire  was  to   make  peace   with   the     , 
Goths,  had  suffered,  for  hia  devotion  to  our  people,  the    - 
penalty  of  death;  that  a  time  of  ruin  was  approaching 
for  us  all;  and  that  he  alone  — -  whom  I  despised  —    ' 
could  preserve  me  from  the  anger  of  Rome.     Aa  he    * 
ceased  he  approached  me;    but  I,    who  had  been  in    ' 
many  battle-fields,    felt  no   dread  at  the  prospect  of 
war;    and   I    spumed    him    with    laughter    from    my  J 
presence.  M 

"Then,  for  a  few  nights  more,  my  enemy  'VM 
proached  me  not  again.  Until,  one  evening,  as  I  wt9 
on  the  terrace  before  the  house,  with  the  child  tbftt  I 
you  have  beheld,  a  helmet-crest  suddenly  fell  at  my  \ 
feet,  and  a  voice  cried  to  me  from  the  garden  beneath  " 
—  'Priulf  tliy  husband  has  been  slain  in  a  quarrel  by 
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the  soldiers  of  Rome!  Already  the  legions  with  whom 
he  served  are  on  their  way  to  the  town;  for  a  massacre 
of  the  hostages  is  ordained.  Speak  but  the  word,  and 
I  can  save  thee  even  jetV 

"  I  looked  on  the  crest.  It  was  bloody,  and  it  was  Ms  I 
For  an  instant  my  heart  writhed  within  me,  as  I  thought 
on  jny  warrior  whom  I  had  loved!  Then,  as  I  heard 
the  messenger  of  death  retire,  cursing,  from  his  lurking- 
place  in  the  garden,  I  recollected  that  now  mj  children 
had  none  but  their  mother  to  defend  them;  and  that 
pml  was  preparing  for  them  from  the  enemies  of  their 
race.  Besides  the  little  one  in  mj  arms,  I  had  two 
that  were  sleeping  in  the  house.  As  I  looked  round, 
bewildered  and  in  despair,  to  see  if  a  chance  were  left 
OS  to  escape,  there  rang  through  the  evening  stillness 
the  sound  of  a  trumpet;  and  the  tramp  of  armed  men 
was  audible  in  the  street  beneath.  Then,  from  all 
quarters  of  the  town,  rose,  as  one  sudden  sound,  the 
shrieks  of  women  and  the  jells  of  men.  Already,  as 
I  rushed  towards  mj  children's  beds,  the  fiends  of 
Rome  had  mounted  the  stairs,  and  waved  in  bloody 
triumph  their  reeking  swords!  I  gained  the  steps; 
and  as  I  looked  up,  they  flung  down  at  me  the  body 
of  my  youngest  child.  Oh,  Hermanric!  Hermanric!  it 
was  the  most  beautifril  and  the  most  beloved!  What 
the  priests  say  that  God  should  be  to  us,  that,  the 
fairest  one  of  my  offspring,  was  to  me!  As  I  saw  it 
mutilated  and  dead  —  I,  who  but  an  hour  before  had 
hushed  it  on  my  bosom  to  rest!  —  my  courage  forsook 
me,  and  whe^  the  murderers  advanced  on  me,  I  stag- 

2* 
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gered  and  fell.  I  felt  the  sword-point  enter  my  neck; 
e  gleam  over  the  child  in  my  arms;  I 
beard  the  death-shriek  of  the  last  victim  above;  and 
then  mj  senses  failed  me,  and  I  could  listen  and  mors 
no  morel 

"Long  must  I  have  lain  motionless  at  the  foot  of 
tbose  fatal  staira;  for  when  I  awoke  from  my  trance, 
the  noises  in  the  city  were  hushed;  and  from  her  place 
in  the  firmament  the  moon  shone  softly  into  the  de- 
serted house.  I  listened,  to  be  certain  that  I  was 
alone  with  my  murdered  children.  No  sound  was  in 
the  dwelling;  the  assassias  had  departed,  believing 
diat  their  labour  of  blood  was  ended  when  I  fell  be- 
neath their  swords;  and  I  was  able  to  crawl  forth  in 
security,  and  to  look  my  last  upon  my  offspring  that 
the  Bomans  had  slain.  The  child  that  I  Iield  to  my 
breast  still  breathed.  I  staunched  with  some  frag- 
ments of  my  garment  the  wounds  that  he  had  received, 
and  laying  him  gently  by  the  stairs  — -  in  the  moon- 
light, ao  that  I  might  see  him  when  he  moved  —  I 
groped  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall  for  my  first  mur- 
dered and  my  last  born:  for  that  youngest  and  fairest 
one  of  my  offspring,  whom  they  had  slaughtered  be- 
fore my  eyes!  When  I  touched  the  corpse,  it  was 
wet  with  blood;  I  felt  its  face  and  it  was  cold  beneath 
my  hands;  I  raised  its  body  in  my  arms,  and  its  limbs 
already  were  rigid  in  death!  Then  T  thought  of  the 
eldest  child,  who  lay  dead  in  the  chamber  above.  But 
'  streugtli  was  failing  me  fast  I  had  an  infa^^ 
and  I  knew  that,  ^H 
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mormng  dawnod  on  me  in  the  house,  all  cliancea  of 
escape  were  lost  for  ever.  So  though  my  heart  was 
cold  within  me,  at  leaving  my  child's  corpse  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Romans  —  I  took  up  the  dead  and  the 
voonded  one  iu  my  arms,  and  went  forth  into  the 
garden,  and  thence  towards  the  seaward  qaarter  of  the 

"I  passed  through  the  forsaken  streets.    Sometimes 

stnmbled  against  the  body  of  a  child  —  sometimes 

e  moonlight  showed  me  the  death-pale  face  of  some 

Oman    of  my   nation,   whom   I  had  loved,   stretched 

npvard  to  tite  sky;  but  I  still  advanced  until  I  gained 

the  wall  of  the  town,    and  heard  on  the  other  side  the 

waters    of  the    river    rimning  onward  to  the   Fort   of 

A^Bileia  and  the  sea. 

'1  looked  around.  The  gates  I  knew  were  guarded 
closed.  By  the  wall  was  the  only  prospect  of 
weape;  but  its  top  was  high  and  its  sides  were  smooth, 
vbm  I  felt  them  with  my  hands.  Despairing  and 
visaried,  I  laid  my  burdens  down  where  thoy  were 
idddieo  by  tbe  shade,  and  walked  forward  a  few  paces, 
fcr  to  remain  still  was  a  torment  that  I  could  not 
adare.  At  a  short  distance,  I  saw  a.  soldier  sleeping 
i^Mnst  the  wall  of  a  house.  By  his  side  was  a  ladder 
(Itced  against  tbe  window.  As  I  looked  up,  I  beheld 
victim 


L  corpse  resting  ( 


nit  bave  been  lately  glain,  for  her  blood  still  dripped 
ihnrly  down  into  an  empty  wine-pot  that  stood  within 
W  Hildier's  reach.  Wlien  I  saw  the  ladder,  hope  re- 
llind  witliia  me.      1   removed  it   to  the   wall  —  1 


iiiiMiiihul  tiui  liiJil  :Ry  lead  :nild  indie  gnmt  stDneii 
iu  h'|»  I  itMiuttctdt  Luu  ]jLiiA»;tL  3LT  wouiided  bojlf 
tl»o  tt»i|Mo.  Slowtv,  .uxu  'Txck  3UIXT  ^Tiirtiii,  I  dzi^pi 
titiv  li^ilitni  ii}»v%AituK  uitii  r'rvm  ics  •>wii  woi^lit  caoAttl 
tiJI  111  iiio  :;i\»uuu  ju  .iie  -uivr  aiiie.  As  I  had  BMi 
^,  t  tti>»n't>mU)\i.  Ill  .*!(*  suid  or  die  nrer  beak  I 
•i'.tMi'Mit  •«  li\»K^  -utvl  >ur««d  :hen*  'ihe  earpee  of  die  is- 
f.,*.! ;  i<ti  I  (^»uUl  ^.-(U'ry  :he  wvi^c  •>£  cwo  no  lonpt 
II.  .if  witii  inv  Mr\>utuLt'u  .-iiiLd  I  rvaciifid  some  esvem 
»i.t»  i>«y  liiiivfud  uv^<u'  <tit«  ?«ii  shore.  Tlieve  dmngt 
!m*»  ilid  iii»«i  tlu\  I  Ihv  .liddeu  —  alone  widL  my  nf 
^vf;ll^4  <•!  iMtilv.  iUiU  my  .ixUicuon  yf  aeart — ondl  dfl 
iii^lii.  hifciiio  nil,  ^Uoii  I  s<u  zvrzh  yjx  my  journey  to  dfl 
Hi<iiiiiiaiii»>,  r<i»i  I  know  dxiki  AC  J^una,  in  die  cKOf 
of  Mit)  wiMiioiM  i»r  uiv  ^KH.)(»u\  *.ay  oie  only  refa^  tint 
wwi  litit  lo  itio  oil  oHriU.  Kottbly  joid  sioiiiy,  Iiidiqg 
hy  lUy  ittiil  Lnivolliu^  by  ui^ruc .  I  kept  on  my  inj 
until  ]  ^Hiiuul  iliMt  l»kc  :iitiou^  ::te  n.^cks,  where  dM 
^imnli  «'('  ilio  iirtiiY  otiiiio  torwaru  :iiid  n»caed  me  fima 

iSlio  (M^iiHoil.  'rtinut^houc  the  Uirxer  pordon  of  hef 
narrativts  lit*r  domotuiour  li«ul  beou  o&Im  and  sad;  and 
as  she  dwnlt,  witli  tho  paiutul  iudustry  k}£  grief^  onr 
each  miuuto  circuinstAiico  connected  widi  die  bereave- 
ments she  had  sustaiiiod,  her  voice  sotiened  to  dioie 
accents  of  quiet  moumtulness,  which  make  imprei- 
sive  the  most  simple  words,  and  render  musical  the 
Tnoflt  unsteady  tones.  It  seemed  as  if  those  tenderer 
and  kinder  emotions,  which  the  attractions  of  her  off- 
fijirin^  }iad  once  generated  in  her  character,  had  at  dift 
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bidding  of  meraoiy  become  revivified  in  lier  manner, 
while  ate  lingered  over  the  recital  of  their  deaths. 
For  a  brief  space  of  time  she  looked  iixedly  and  an- 
xiously upon  iho  countenaace  ofHermauric,  which  was 
half  averted  from  her,  and  expressed  a  fierce  and  re- 
voigefiil  gloom  that  sat  unnaturally  on  its  noble  linea- 
ments. Then  turning  from  him,  she  buried  her  face  in 
her  hands,  and  made  no  effort  more  to  attract  bim  to 
Mteatioti  or  incite  him  to  reply, 

This  solemn  silence  kept  by  the  bereaved  woman 
■ad  the  brooding  man  had  lasted  but  a  few  minutes, 
when  a  harsh,  trembling  voice  was  heard  from  the  top 
of  the  Waggon,  calling  at  intervals  —  "Hennanric!  Her- 
maaricl" 

At  first  the  young  man  remained  unmoved  by  those 
discordaDt  and  repulsive  tones.  They  repeated  his 
name,  however,  ao  often  and  so  perseveringly,  that  he 
noticed  them  ere  long-,  and  rising  suddenly,  as  if  im- 
|Uieat  of  the  interruption,  advanced  towards  the  side 
nt  the  waggon  from  which  the  myateriooB  summons 
appeared  to  come. 

As  he  looked  up  towards  the  vehicle  the  voice 
euBcd;  and  he  saw  that  the  old  woman  to  whom  he 
had  confided  the  child  was  the  person  who  had  called 
Uin  ao  hurriedly  but  a  few  moments  before.  Her 
IMtcring  body,  clothed  in  bear  skins,  was  bent  for- 
w»rd  over  a  large  triangular  shield  of  polished  brass, 
DD  which  she  leant  her  lank,  shrivelled  arms.  Her 
kmd  shook  with  a  tremulous,  palsied  action  —  a  leer, 
kdf  amile,   half  grimace,    distended  her  withered  lips, 
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and  lightened  her  sunken  eyes.  Sinister,  cringing,  re- 
pnlaiTa;  her  face,  livid  with  the  reflection  irom  the 
weapon  that  was  her  support,  and  her  figure,  acarcely 
hamaa  in  the  rugged  garments  that  encompassed  its 
gaunt  prnportiouB,  she  seemed  s  deformity  set  up  by 
evil  spirits  to  mock  the  majesty  of  the  human  form  — 
an  embodied  satire  on  all  that  is  most  deplorable  in 
infirmity  and  most  disgusting  in  agG. 

The  instant  she  discerned  Hermanric,  she  stretched 
her  body  out  still  further  over  the  shield;  and  point- 
ing to  the  interior  of  the  waggon,  muttered  softly  that 
one  feartiil  and  expressive  word  —  dead! 

Without  waiting  for  any  further  explanation,  the 
young  Goth  mounted  the  vehicle,  and  gaining  the  old 
woman's  side,  saw  stretched  on  her  collection  of  herbs 
—  beautiful  in  the  sublime  and  melancholy  atillnesa 
of  death  ^  the  corpse  of  Goisvintba's  last  child. 

"Is  Hermanric  wrath?"  whined  the  hag,  quailing 
before  the  steady  rebuking  glance  of  the  young  man. 
"When  I  said  that  Brnnechild  was  greater  than  Her- 
manric, I  lied.  It  is  Hermanric  that  is  most  power- 
full  See,  the  dressings  were  platted  on  the  wounds; 
and,  though  the  child  has  died,  shall  not  the  treasures 
that  were  promised  me  be  mine?  t  have  done  what  I 
could,  but  my  cunning  begins  to  desert  me,  for  I  am 
old  —  old  - —  old!  I  have  seen  my  generation  pass 
awayl     Aha!    I  am  old,  Hermanric,  I  am  old!" 

When  the  young  warrior  looked  on  the  child,  ha 
saw  that  the  hag  had  spoken  truth,  and  that  the  victim 
bad  died  from  no  fault  of  hers.     Pale  and  serene ,  the 
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eoDntenaiice  of  the  boy  showed  how  trauquil  had  been 
his  death.  The  dressings  had  been  skilfully  composed 
sod  carefully  applied  to  hia  wounds,  but  suffering  and 
privatiou  had  annibiUted  the  feebleness  of  human  re- 
sistance in  their  march  towards  the  last,  dread  goal; 
and  the  treachery  of  Imperial  liume  had  once  more 
liiiunphed  ae  was  its  wont,  and  triamphed  over  a 
ohOdl 

As  Hermanrio  descended  with  the  corpse,  Goi- 
grintlia  wafi  the  first  object  that  met  his  eyes  when  he 
alighted  on  the  ground.  The  mother  received  from 
him  the  lifeless  burden  without  an  esclaraation  or  a 
tear.  That  emanation  from  her  former  and  kinder 
mU,  which  had  been  produced  by  the  closing  recital  of 
her  aofferings  was  henoeforth,  at  the  signal  of  her  last 
c^d'a  death,  extinguished  in  her  for  eyer! 

"Hia  wounds  bad  crippled  him,"  said  the  young 
man,  gloomily.  "Ho  could  never  have  fought  with 
the  warriors  I  Our  ancestors  slew  themselves  when  they 
were  no  longer  vigorous  for  the  fight  It  is  better  that 
he  has  died!" 

"Vengeance!"  gasped  Goisvintha,  pressing  up 
closely  to  his  side.  "We  will  have  vengeance  for  the 
nusaacre  of  Aquileial  When  blood  is  streaming  in  the 
inUeee  of  Kome,  remember  my  murdered  children, 
aad  hasten  not  to  sheathe  thy  sword!" 

At  this  instant,  as  if  to  rouse  still  further  the  fierce 
Jetcrmination  that  appeared  already  in  the  face  of  die 
jMag  Gbth,  the  voice  of  Alaric  was  beard  command- 
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ing  the  army  to  advance.  Hermanric  started,  and  drew 
the  panting  woman  after  him  to  the  resting-plaee  of 
the  king.  There,  armed  at  all  points,  and  rising,  by 
his  superior  stature,  high  above  the  throng  around  him, 
stood  the  dreaded  captain  of  the  Grothic  hosts.  Hb 
helmet  was  raised  so  as  to  display  his  clear  blue  eyes 
gleaming  over  the  multitude  around  iilm;  he  pointed 
with  his  sword  in  the  direction  of  Italy;  and  as,  rank 
by  rank,  the  men  started  to  their  arms,  and  prepared 
exultingly  for  the  march,  his  lips  parted  with  a  smile 
of  triumph,  and  ere  be  moved  to  accompany  them  he 
spoke  thus:  — 

"Warriors  of  tho  Goths,  our  halt  is  a  short  one 
among  the  mountains;  but,  let  not  the  weary  repine, 
for  the  glorious  resting-place  that  awaits  our  labours, 
is  the  City  of  Eome!  The  curse  of  Odin,  when  in  the 
infancy  of  our  nation  be  retired  before  the  myriads  of 
the  Empire,  it  is  our  privilege  to  fulfil!  That  tiiture 
destruction,  which  lie  denounced  against  Home,  it  ia 
ours  to  effect!  Eemember  your  hostages,  that  the 
Romans  have  slain;  your  possessions,  that  the  Romans 
hare  seized;  your  trust,  that  the  Romans  have  betrayed! 
Remember,  that  I,  your  king,  have  within  me  that 
supernatural  impulse  which  never  deceives,  and  which 
calls  to  me  in  a  voice  of  encouragement  —  Advance, 
and  the  Empire  is  thine!  Assemble  tho  warriors,  and 
the  City  of  the  World  shall  be  delivered  to  the  con- 
quering Goths!  Let  us  onward  without  delay!  Our 
prey  awaits  nal  Our  triumph  is  near!  Our  vengeance 
is  at  hand!" 
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He  paused;  and  at  that  moment,  the  trumpet  gave 
signal  for  the  march. 

"Up!  Up!"  cried  Hermanric,  seizing  Goisvintha  by 
the  arm,  and  pointing  to  the  waggon  which  had  ahready 
began  to  move:  "Make  ready  for  the  journey!  I  will 
charge  myself  with  the  burial  of  the  child.  Yet  a  few 
days  and  our  encampment  may  be  before  Aquileia. 
Be  patient,  and  I  will  avenge  thee  in  the  palaces  of 
Rome!" 

The  mighty  mass  moved.  The  multitude  stretched 
forth  over  the  barren  ground;  and,  even  now,  the 
warriors  in  front  of  the  army  might  be  seen  by  those 
in  the  rear  mounting  the  last  range  of  passes  that  lay 
between  the  plains  of  Italy  and  the  Goths. 

CHAPTER  11. 

The  Court. 

The  traveller  who  so  far  departs  from  the  ordinary 
track  of  tourists  in  modem  Italy,  as  to  visit  the  city  of 
Ravenna,  remembers  with  astonishment,  as  he  treads 
its  silent  and  melancholy  streets,  and  beholds  vineyards 
and  marshes  spread  over  an  extent  of  four  miles 
between  the  Adriatic  and  the  town,  that  this  place, 
now  half  deserted,  was  once  the  most  populous  of 
Roman  fortresses;  and  that  where  fields  and  woods 
now  present  themselves  to  his  eyes,  the  fleets  of  the 
Empire  once  rode  securely  at  anchor,  and  the  merchant 
of  Rome  disembarked  his  precious  cargoes  at  his  ware- 
bouse  door. 


As  the  power  of  Rome  declined,  the  Adriatic  by  a 
strange  fatality,  began  to  desert  the  fortreBS,  whose 
defence  h  had  bjtberto  secured.  Coeval  witb  the 
gradual  degeneracy  of  the  people,  was  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  ocean  from  the  city  walla;  until,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  siith  century,  a  grove  of  pines 
already  appeared  where  the  port  of  Augnstus  once 
existed. 

At  the  period  of  our  story  —  though  the  sea  had 
even  then  receded  perceptibly^  the  ditches  round  the 
walls  were  yet  filled,  and  the  canals  still  ran  through 
the  city,  in  mucb  the  same  manner  as  they  intersect 
Venice  at  the  present  time. 

On  the  morning  that  we  are  about  to  describe,  the 
autumn  had  advanced  some  days  since  the  events 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Although  the  snn 
was  now  high  in  the  eastern  horizon,  the  restlessness 
produced  by  the  heat  emboldened  a  few  idlers  of 
£avenna  to  brave  the  sultriness  of  the  atmosphere,  in 
the  vain  hope  of  being  greeted  by  a  breeze  from  the 
Adriatic,  as  they  mounted  the  seaward  ramparts  of  the 
town.  On  attaining  their  destined  elevation,  these 
sanguine  citizens  turned  their  faces  with  fruitless  and 
despwring  industry  towai'ds  every  point  of  tlie  compaaa, 
but  no  breath  of  air  came  to  reward  their  perseverance. 
Nothing  could  be  more  thoroughly  suggestive  of  the 
I  nndiminiflhed  universality  of  the  heat,  than  the  view, 
in  every  direction,  &om  the  position  they  then  occupied. 
L  The  stone  houses  of  the  city  behind  them,  glowed  with 
I  a  vivid  brigbtness  overpowering  to  the  strongest  eyoB. 
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The  light  curtains  hung  motionless  over  the  lonely 
windows.  No  shadows  varied  the  brilliant  monotony 
of  the  walls,  or  softened  the  lively  glitter  on  the  waters 
of  the  fountains  beneath.  Not  a  ripple  stirred  the  sur- 
face of  the  broad  channel,  that  now  replaced  the 
ancient  harbour.  Not  a  breath  of  wind  unfolded  the 
scorching  sails  of  the  deserted  vessels  at  the  quay. 
Over  the  marshes  in  the  distance  hung  a  hot,  quiver- 
ing mist;  and  in  the  vineyards,  near  the  town,  not  a 
leaf  waved  upon  its  slender  stem.  On  the  seaward  side 
lay,  vast  and  level,  the  prospect  of  the  burning  sand, 
and  beyond  it  the  main  ocean,  —  waveless,  torpid,  and 
suffused  in  a  flood  of  fierce  brightness,  • —  stretched 
out  to  the  cloudless  horizon  that  closed  the  sunbright 
view. 

Within  the  town,  in  those  streets  where  the  tall 
houses  cast  a  deep  shadow  on  the  flagstones  of  the 
road,  the  figures  of  a  few  slaves  might,  here  and  there, 
be  seen  sleeping  against  the  walls,  or  gossiping 
languidly  on  the  faults  of  their  respective  lords.  Some- 
times an  old  beggar  might  be  observed,  hunting  on  the 
well-stocked  preserves  of  his  own  body  the  lively 
vermin  of  the  South.  Sometimes  a  restless  child 
crawled  from  a  doorstep  to  paddle  in  the  stagnant 
waters  of  a  kennel;  but  with  the  exception  of  these 
doubtful  evidences  of  human  industry  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  few  groups  of  the  lowest  orders  of 
the  people  which  appeared  in  the  streets  was  the  most 
listless  and  utter  indolence.  All  that  gave  splendour 
to  the  city  at  other  hours  of  the  day  was  at  this  period 
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hidden  from  the  eye.  The  elegant  courtiers  reclined  in 
their  lofty  chamhera;  the  guards  on  duty  ensconced 
themselvea  in  ang'lea  of  walls  and  recesses  of  porticos; 
the  graceful  ladies  slumbered  on  perfiimed  couches  in 
darkened  rooms;  the  gilded  chariots  were  shut  into  the 
carriage-houses;  the  prancing  horses  were  confined  in 
the  stables;  and  even  the  wares  in  the  market  places 
were  removed  from  exposure  to  the  sun.  It  was  clear 
that  the  laiurioua  inhabitants  of  Eavenna  reeognised 
no  duties  of  sufficient  importance,  and  no  pleasures  of 
sufficient  attraction,  to  necessitate  the  exposure  of  their 
susceptible  bodies  to  the  noontide  heat. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  indolent  patricians  of  the  Court  loitered  away  their 
noon,  and  to  satisly,  at  the  same  time,  the  exigencies 
attaching  to  the  conduct  of  this  story,  it  is  requisite  to 
quit  the  lounging-places  of  the  plebeians  in  the  streets, 
for  the  couches  of  the  nobles  in  the  Emperor's  palace. 

Passing  through  the  massive  entrance  gates,  cross- 
ing the  vast  hal!  of  the  Imperial  abode ,  with  its 
statues,  its  marbles,  and  its  guards  in  attendance;  and 
thence,  ascending  the  nohle  stair-case,  the  first  object 
that  might  on  this  occasion  have  attracted  the  observer, 
wben  he  gained  the  approaches  to  the  private  apart- 
ments, was  a  door  at  an  extremity  of  the  corridor, 
richly  carved  and  standing  half  open.  At  this  spot 
were  grouped  some  fifteen  or  twenty  individuals,  whg 
conversed  by  signs,  and  maintained  in  all  their  move- 
ments the  most  decorous  and  complete  silence.  Some- 
times, one  of  the  party  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  and 
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looked  cantioiibly  through,  retnming  almost  instan- 
taaeonsiy,  and  expressing  to  his  next  neighbour,  by 
various  grimaces,  his  immense  interest  in  tlie  sight  he 
had  jnst  beheld.  Occasionally,  there  came  from  this 
mysterious  chamber,  sounds  resembling  the  cackling  of 
poultry;  varied,  now  and  then,  by  a  noise  like  the 
&l]iiig  of  a  shower  of  small,  light  substances  upon  a 
bard  floor.  "Whenever  these  sounds  wei'e  audible,  the 
membere  of  the  party  outside  the  door  looked  round  upon 
each  other  and  smiled  —  some  Barcastically ,  some 
triumphantly.  A  few  among  tlieso  patient  expectants 
grasped  rolls  of  vellum  in  their  bauds;  the  rest  held 
ooeegayE  of  rare  flowers,  or  supported  in  their  arms  small 
Hatnes  and  pictures  in  mosaic.  Of  their  number,  some 
ifere  painters  and  poets;  some  orators  and  philosophers; 
and  some  atatuariea  and  musicians.  Amongsueh  a  motley 
usemblage  of  profossiona,  remarkable  in  all  ages  of 
the  -world  for  fostering  in  their  votaries  llie  vice  of 
irritability,  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  quiet  and 
orderly  a  behaviour  should  exist  as  that  just  described. 
Bat  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  attending  at  the  palace, 
these  men  of  genius  made  sure  at  least  of  outward 
anuiimity  among  their  ranks,  by  coming  equally 
{vepated  with  one  accomplishment ,  and  equally 
uimated  by  one  hope:  — -  they  waited  to  employ  a 
wmmon  agent  —  flattery;  to  attain  a  common  end  — 
gain. 

The  chamber  thus  sacred,  even  &om  the  intrusion 
if  intellectual  inspiration,  although  richly  ornamented, 
ynt  of  no  remarkable  extent     At  other  times  the  eye 
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might  have  wandered  with  delight  on  tbe  exqui^ 
plants  and  flowers,  scattered  profusely  over  h  ; 
teiTace,  to  which  a  second  door  in  the  apartment  c 
ducted;  but,  at  the  present  mument,  the  emploj 
of  the  occupant  of  the  room  was  of  so  extraordinai 
nature,  that  tJie  most  attentive  observation  must  h 
missed  all  the  inferior  characteristics  of  the  place,  ' 
settle  immediately  on  its  inhabitant  alone. 

In   the   midst  of  a  large  flock   of  poultry, 
seemed  strangely  misplaced  on  a  floor  of  marble  a 
under  a  gilded  roof,  stood   a  pale,   thin,    debilit« 
youth,  magnificently  clothed,   and  holding  ii 
a  silver  vase  filled  with  grain,  which  he  ever  and  a 
distributed    to    the    cackling    multitude    at    his 
Nothing  could  be  more  pitiably  effeminate  than  1 
appearance  of  this  young  man.     His  eyes  were  hei 
and  vacant;    his  forehead  low  and  retiring;   his  chM 
sallow;  and  hia  form  curved  as  if  with  a  premature  d 
age.     An  unmeaning  smile  dilated  his  thin,   coloui 
lips;  and  as  he  looked  down  on  his  strange  favoui 
he  occasionally  whispered  to   them   a  few  broken  j 
jircssions  of  endearment,  almost  infantine  in  their  d 
plicity.     His  whole   soul  seemed  to   be   en^ 
the  labour  of  distributiug  his  grain,   and  he  folloii 
the    different    movements     of    the     poultry    with 
earnestness  of  attention,  which  seemed  almost  idiotiM 
its  ridiculous  intensity.     If  it  be  asked,    why  a 
BO  contemptible  as  this  solitary  youth  has  been  i: 
duced  with  so  much  care,  and  described  wit 
SitnutenesB,  it  must  be  answered,  that,  though  destiB 
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^^H9Ri  no  important  figure  in  this  work,  be  played, 
B«m  his  position,  a  remarkable  part  in  the  great  drama 
on  which,  it  is  founded  —  for  this  feeder  of  chickens 
no  less  a  person  than  HonoriuB,  Bmperur  of 
Bome. 

It  ifl  the  very  imbecility  of  this  man,  at  such  a 
dme  as  that  we  now  write  on,  which  invests  his 
character  with  a  fearful  interest  in  the  eye  of  posterity. 
In  himself  the  impersonation  of  the  meanest  vices  in- 
herent in  the  vicious  civilization  of  his  period,  to  hia 
feebleness  was  accorded  the  terrible  responsibility  of 
Uberating  the  long-priaoned  storm,  whose  element.';  we 
!iave  attempted  to  describe  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
With  just  intellect  enough  to  he  capricious,  and  just 
determination  enough  to  be  mischievous,  he  was  an  in- 
itnunent  fitted  for  the  nses  of  every  ambitious  villain 
vho  could  succeed  in  gaining  his  ear.  To  flatter  his 
puerile  tyranny,  the  infatuated  intriguers  of  the  court 
rewarded  the  heroic  Stilicho  for  the  rescue  of  his 
uumtry,  with  the  penalty  of  death,  and  defrauded 
Alaric  of  the  moderate  concessions  that  they  had 
mleranly  pledged  themselves  to  perform.  To  gratify 
Ids  vanity,  he  was  paraded  in  triumph  through  the 
Hreets  of  Rome,  for  a  victoiy  that  others  had  gained. 
To  pander  to  his  arrogance,  by  an  exhibition  of  the 
I  rikrt  privilege  of  that  power  whicli  had  been  entrusted 
I  to  liim  for  good,  the  massacre  of  the  helpless  hostages, 
I  uofided  by  Gothic  honour  to  Roman  treachery,  was 
I  tnbefitJUingly  ordained;  and,  finally,  to  soothe  the 
tohalenee  of  his  unmanly  fears,    the  last  act  of  liis 


TmscrnpiilouB  conncillore,   ere  tlie  empire  fell,  waa  J 
authorise  his  abandoning  iiis  people   in   the  hour  \ 
peril,  careless  who  Buffered  in  defenceless  Rome,  wlU 
lie  was  secure  in  fortified  Kavenua.     Such 
man  under  whom  the  mightiest  of  tlio  world's  structu 
was  doomed  to  totter  to  its  fall!    Such  was 
destined  to  close  a.  scene  which  Time  and  Glory  1 
unitfid  to  hallow  and  adomi    Raised  and  supported  1 
a.  superhuman  daring,   that  invested  the  nauseous  h 
rors  of  incessant  bloodshed  with  a  rude  and  appallifl 
magnificence,  the  mistress  of  nations  was  now  fatedf 
sink  by  the  most  ignoble  of  defeats,   nnder  the  i 
abject  of  tremblers.    For  this  had  the  rough  old  i 
dom  shaJien  off  its  enemies  by  swarms  from  its  v 
arms!     For  this  had  the  doubtful  virtues   of  t 
public,    and  tho  perilous  magnificence  of  the  Emjrf 
perplexed   and  astonished  the  world.'     In  such  ( 
elusion  Bs  Honorius,  ended  the  dignified  barbaritiesl 
a  Brutus;   the  polished  splendours  of  an  Augustus 
unearthly  atrocities  of  a  Nero,  and  the  immortal  v 
of  a  Trajan!  Vainly,  through  the  toiling  ages,  over  i 
ruin  of  her  noblest  hearts,   and  the  prostitution  of  1 
grandest  intellects,   had  Borne   stridden   pitilessly  i 
ward,  grasping  at  the   shadow  —  Glory;  the  fiat  s 
now  gone  fortli,   that  doomed  her   to   possess  bei 
finally,  of  the  substance  —  Shame  1 

When  the  imperial  trifler  had  exhausted  his  b 
of  grain,   and   satisfied  the   cravings  of  his  i 
favorites,  he  was  relieved  of  his  silver  vase  by  two4 
teudants.     The  flock  of  poultry  was  then  ushered  J 
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a  one  door,  while  the  flock  oF  geniuses  was  ushered 
in  at  the  other. 

Leaving  the  Emperor  to  cast  his  langnid  eyes  over 
objects  of  art  for  which  he  had  no  admiration,  and  to 
open  his  unwilling  ears  to  panegyrical  orations  for 
vfaich  he  had  no  comprehension,  we  proceed  to  intro- 
dttco  the  reader  to  an  apartment  on  the  oppoaite  side 
of  the  palace,  in  which  are  congregated  all  the  beauty 
and  elegance  of  his  Court. 

Imagine  a  room,  two  hundred  feet  loug  and  pro- 
poitionably  broad.  Its  floor  is  mosaic,  wrought  into 
the  loveliest  patterns.  Its  sides  are  decorated  with  im- 
mense pillars  of  Tariegated  marble,  the  recesses  formed 
by  which  are  occupied  by  statues,  all  arranged  in  ex- 
fiusite  variety  of  attitude,  so  as  to  appear  to  be  offer- 
ing to  whoever  approaches  them,  the  rare  flowers  which 
it  IB  the  duty  of  the  attendants  to  place  in  their  hands. 
"Die  ceiling  is  painted  in  fresco,  in  patterns  and  colours 
hanDonising  with  those  on  the  mosaic  floor.  The 
eoiuices  are  of  silver,  and  decorated  with  mottoes  from 
the  amatory  poets  of  the  day,  the  letters  of  which  axe 
Umaed  by  precious  stones.  In  the  middle  of  the  room 
ii  a  fountain  throwing  up  streams  of  perfumed  water, 
ud  Burrotinded  by  golden  aviaries,  coutaining  birds  of 
•U  sizes  and  nations.  Three  large  windows,  placed  at 
die  eastern  eitremity  of  the  apartment,  look  out  upon 
tius  Adriatic,  but  are  covered  at  this  hour,  from  the 
vntside,  with  silk  curtains  of  a  delicate  green  shade, 
vUcb  cast  a  soft,  luxurious  light  over  every  object, 
Int  are   so   thinly  woven   and  so   skilfully  arranged, 


that  tLe  slightest  breath  of  ab  which  moves  withoat,  1 
iindB  its  wa^  immediately  to  the  languid  occupaats  of  1 
the  court  waiting-room.  The  number  of  theaa  indivi- 
duals amoimtB  to  abont  fifty  or  sixty  persons.  By  far 
the  larger  half  of  the  assemblage  are  women.  Their 
black  hair  tastefully  braided  into  various  forms,  and 
adorned  with  flowers  or  precious  stones,  contrasts 
elegantly  with  the  brilliant  whiteness  of  the  robes,  in 
which  they  are  for  the  most  part  clothed.  Some  of 
them  are  occupied  in  listlessly  watching  the  movements 
of  the  birds  in  the  aviaries;  others  hold  a  languid  and 
whispered  conversation  with  such  of  the  courtiers  as 
happen  to  be  placed  near  them.  The  men  exhibit  in 
their  dressea  a  gfeater  variety  of  colour,  and  in  their 
occupations  a  greater  fertility  of  resource  than  the 
women.  Their  garments,  of  the  lightest  rose,  violet,  or 
yellow  tints,  diversify  fantastically  the  monotonous 
white  robes  of  their  gentle  companions.  Of  their  em- 
ployments, the  most  conspicuous  are,  playing  on  the 
lute,  gaming  with  dice,  leasing  their  lap-dogs,  and  in- 
sulting their  parasites.  Whatever  their  occupation,  it 
is  performed  with  little  attention,  and  less  enthusiasm. 
Some  recline  on  their  couches  with  closed  eyes,  as  if 
the  heat  made  the  labour  of  using  their  organs  of 
vision  too  much  for  them;  others,  in  the  midst  of  a 
conversation,  suddenly  leave  a  sentence  unfinished, 
apparently  incapacitated  by  lassitude  ti-om  giving  ex- 
pression to  the  simplest  ideas.  Every  sight  in  the 
apartment  that  attracts  the  eye,  every  sound  that  gaini  j 
the   car,   expresses   a  luxurious  repose.      No   brillilil 
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ngllf  mars  tlie  pervading  softneBs  of  tlio  atmospliere; 
;|io  rioleat  colour  materialises  the  ligbt,  etherial  hues 
jOf  the  dresses;  no  sudden  noises  interrupt  the  fitful 
(nd  plaintive  notea  of  the  lute,  jar  with  the  soft  twit- 
faiiug  of  the  birds  in  the  aviaries,  or  drown  the  still, 
legnlar  melody  of  the  ladies'  voicos.  All  objects, 
^oimate  and  inanimate,  are  in  harmony  with  each 
^er.  It  b  a  scene  of  spiritualised  indolence  —  a 
licture  of  dreamy  beatitude,  in  the  inmost  sanctuary 
If  onruMed  repose. 

Amid  this  assemblage  of  beauty  and  nobility,   the 

iBembers  of  which  were  rather  to  be  generally  noticed 

Buui  particularly  observed,  there  was,  however,  one  in- 

"ividoiii  who,   both  by  the  solitary  occupation  he  had 

and  his  accidental  position  in  the  room,  was 

lually    remarkable    among    the    listless    patricians 

lond  him. 

His  conch  was  placed  nearer  the  window  than  that 

any  other  occupant  of  the  chamber.     Some  of  his 

tolent  neighbours  —  especially  those  of  the  gentler 

occasionally  regarded  him  with  mingled  looks 

Lf  admiration  and  curiosity;   but  no   one  approached 

mm,  or  attempted  to  engage  him  in  conversation.     A 

jpece  of  vellum  lay  by  his  side,  on  which,   from  time 

time>  he  traced  a  few  words,  and  then  resumed  his 

leeliaing  position,    apparently   absorbed  in  reflection, 

i  utterly  regardless  of  all  the  occupants  — male  and 

uls  —  of  the  imperial  apartment.     Judging  from 

I  geoeral  appearance,    he  conld  scarcely  bo  twen^- 

B  jMUB  of  age.    Tiie  confonaation  of  the  upper  part 
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of  his  face  was  tlioroiiglily  intellectual  —  tLe  ftirel 
Iiigh,  broad,  and  upright;   the  eyes  clear,  pcnetrat 
and  thoughtful  —  but  the  lower  part  was,  on  the  c 
hand,  undeniably  sensual.     The  lips,    full  and  t 
formed  a  disagreeable  contrast  to  the  delicate  chisell 
of  the  straight  Grecian  nose;   while  the  fleshines 
the   chin,   and  the  jovial  redundancy   of  the   cbe( 
were,    in    their    turn,    utterly    at    ya 
character  of  the  pale,   noble  forehead,  and  the  exd 
sion  of  the  quick,   intelligent  eyes.     In  stature  he  '] 
barely  of  the  middle  size;   but  every  part  of  hia  I 
was  so  perfectly  proportioned  tliat  he  appeared,  in 
position,  taller  than  he  really  was.     The  upper  p 
his  dress,   thrown  open  from  the  heat,   partly  disc 
the   fine  statuesque   formation  of  his  neck,  and  c 
His  ears,   hands,   and  feet  were  of  that  smallnass  | 
delicacy  which   is  held    to   denote  the   aristocraq 
birth;   and  there  was  in  his  manner  that  indescribi 
combination    of   unobtrusive    dignity    and    unaffad 
elegance,  which  in  all  ages  and  conntries,  a 
all  changes  of  manners  and  customs, 
demeanour    of    its    few    favoured    possessors    the  J 
Btantaneous  interpreter  of  their  social  rank. 

While    the    patrician   waa   still  occupied   ovein 
-rellnm,     the    following    conversation    took    placal 
whispers  between  two  ladies  placed  near  the  sita 
he  occupied. 

"Tell  me,  CamUla,"  said  the  eldest  and  state! 
of  the  two,  "who  is  the  courtier  so  occupied  in  e 
position  i*     I  hare  endearonred,  I  know  not  how  c' 
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to  eatch  his  eye-,  but  the  man  will  look  at  nothing  but 
his  roll  of  Tellam,  or  the  comers  of  the  room," 

"What,  are  you  so  great  a  stranger  in  Italy  as  not 
to  know  him!"  replied  the  other,  a  lively  girl  of  small, 
delicate  form,  who  fidgeted  with  persevering  restless- 
ness on  her  conch,  and  seemed  incapable  of  giving  an 
instant's  steady  attention  to  any  of  the  objects  around 
her.  "By  all  the  saints,  martyrs,  and  relics  of  my 
imde,  the  bishop!" 

"Hush!     Yon  should  not  swear!" 

"Not  swear!  Why  I  am  making  a  new  collection 
of  oaths,  intended  solely  for  ladies^  use!  I  intend  to 
Mt  the  fashion  of  swearing  by  them  myself." 

"But  answer  my  question,  I  beseech  you!  Will 
you  never  learn  to  talk  on  one  subject  at  a  time?" 

"Your  question  —  ah,  your  question!  —  It  was 
about  the  Goths?" 

"No,  no!  It  was  about  that  man  who  is  incessantly 
writing,  and  will  look  at  nobody.  He  is  almost  as 
^voking  as  CamiUa  herself!" 

"Don't  frown  so!  That  man,  as  you  call  him,  is 
the  senator  Yetranio." 

The  lady  started.  It  was  evident  that  Yetranio 
had  a  reputation.   • 

"Yes!"  continued  the  lively  CamiUa.  "That  is 
the  accomplished  Yetranio;  but  he  will  be  no  favourite 
of  yours,  for  he  sometimes  swears  —  swears  by  the 
ancient  gods,  too,  which  is  forbidden!" 

^^He  is  handsome." 


"Handsome.'    he    is  beautiful!      Not  a  ' 
Italy  but  is  languishing  for  him!" 

"I  bave  beard  tbat  he  is  clever." 

"Who  has  not?     He  is  the  author  of  bo 
most    celebrated    sauces    of    the    age.      Cooks    of  | 
Dations  worship  him  as  an  oracle.      Then  ] 
poetry,  anil  coniposes  muBic,  and  paints  picturesl  . 
as  for  philosophy  —  he  talks  it  better  than  my  i: 
the  bishop!" 

"Ib  he  rich?" 

"Ah!  my  uncle  the  bishop!  —  I  must  tell  you  hoirn 
I  helped  Vetranio  to  make  a  satire  on  him!  When  I  1 
was  staying  with  him  at  Bome,  I  used  often  to  Bee  s 
woman  in  a  veil  taken  across  the  garden  to  hia  study; 
BO,  to  perplcs  him,  I  asked  him  who  she  was.  And  he 
frowned  and  stammered,  and  said,  at  first,  that  I  was 
disrespectful;  but  he  told  me,  afterwards,  that  she  was 
an  Arian  whom  he  was  labouring  to  convert.  So  I 
thought  I  should  like  to  see  how  this  conversion  went 
on,  and  I  hid  myself  behind  a  bookcase.  But  it  b  a 
profound  secret;  I  tell  it  you  in  confidence." 

"I  don't  care  to  know  it.  Tell  me  about  Vetranio,'' 

"How  ill-natured  you  are!  Oh!  I  shall  never 
forget  how  we  laughed,  when  I  told  Vetranio  what  I 
had  seenl  He  took  up  his  writing  materials,  and  made 
the  satire  immediately.  The  next  day  all  Rome  beard 
of  it  Hy  uncle  was  speechlesa  with  rage!  I  believe 
he  suspected  me;  but  he  gave  up  converting  the  Ariau 
lady;  and  — " 

"I  ask  you  again  —  Is  Vetranio  rich?" 
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"Half  Sicily  is  his.  He  has  immenso  estates  in 
Africa,  olive-grounds  in  Syria,  and  corn-fields  in  Gaul. 
[  was  present  at  an  entertainment;  he  gave  at  hia  villa 
in  Sicily.  He  fitted  up  one  of  his  vessels  from  the 
lescripUons  of  the  funiishing  of  Cleopatra's  galley,  and 
tude  hia  slaves  swim  after  us,  as  attendant  Tritons. 
Dh!  it  was  magnificent!" 

"I  should  like  to  know  him." 

"Xou  shonld  see  his  cats!  He  has  a  perfect  legion 
of  them  at  his  villa.  Twelve  slaves  are  employed  to 
Attend  on  them.  He  is  mad  ahout  cats,  and  declares 
thai  the  old  Egyptians  were  right  to  worship  them. 
He  told  me,  yesterday,  that  when  his  largest  cat  is 
dead,  he  will  canonize  her,  in  spite  of  the  Christians! 
And  then  he  ia  so  kind  to  his  slaves!  They  are  never 
whipped  or  pnnished,  escept  when  they  neglect  or  dis- 
figure themselves;  for  Votranio  will  allow  nothing 
4)utt  IB  ugly  or  dirty  to  come  near  him.  You  mnst 
visit  his  banqueting  hall  at  £ome.     It  is  perfection!" 

"But  why  is  he  here?" 

"He  has  come  to  Kavenna,  charged  with  some 
Mcrat  message  irom  the  Senate,  and  has  presented  a 
me  breed  of  chickens  to  that  foolish  — " 

"Hoah:  you  may  be  overheard!" 

"WbUI  —  to  that  wise  Emperor  of  ours!  Ahl 
Ae  palace   has   been  so   pleasant  since  he   has    been 
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At  this  instant  the  above  dialogue  —  from  the 
frivolity  of  which  the  universally -learned  readers  of 
Vodem  limes  will,  wc  fear,  recoil  with  contempt  — • 
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■was  interrupted  by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  its  Iiero, 
wliich  showed  tiat  hia  occupation  was  at  an  end.  With 
the  elaborate  deliberation  of  a  man  who  disdains  to 
exhibit  himself  as  liable  to  be  Lurried  by  any  mortal 
affair,  Vetramo  slowly  folded  np  the  vellum  he  had 
now  filled  with  writing;  and,  depositing  it  in  hia 
boBom,  made  a  sign  to  a  slave,  who  happened  to  be 
then  passing  near  liim  with  a  dish  of  fruit. 

Having  received  his  message,  the  slave  retired  to 
the  entrance  of  the  apartment,  and,  beckoning  to  a 
man  who  stood  outside  the  door,  motioned  him  to  ap- 
proach Vetranio's  couch. 

This  individual  immediately  hurried  across  tlie 
room,  to  the  window  where  the  elegant  Koman  awaited 
him.  Not  the  slightest  description  of  him  is  needed; 
for  he  belonged  to  a  class  with  which  modems  are  as 
well  acquainted  as  ancients  —  a  class  which  has  sai^ 
vived  all  changes  of  nations  and  manners  —  a  class 
which  came  in  with  the  first  rich  man  in  the  world, 
and  will  only  go  out  with  the  last.  In  a  word,  he  wa« 
B  parasite. 

He  enjoyed,  however,  one  great  superiority  over 
his  modem  successors.  In  bis  day  flattery  was  a  pro- 
festion  —  in  ours  it  has  sunk  to  a  pursuit, 

"I  shall  leave  Kavenna  this   evening, 
tranio. 

The    parasite    made    three    low    bows   and   smil 
ecstatically. 

"You  will  order  my  travelling  equipage  to  ba 
the  palace  gates  an  hour  before  sunset" 
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The  parasite  declared  lie  should  never  forget  the 
honour  of  the  commission,  and  left  the  room 

The  sprightly  Camilla,  who  had  overheard  Yetranio's 
command,  jumped  off  her  couch,  as  soon  as  the  para- 
site's hack  was  turned,  and,  running  up  to  the  senator, 
began  to  reproach  him  for  the  determination  he  had 
just  formed. 

"Have  you  no  comjpunction  at  leaving  me  to  the 
dulness  of  this  horrible  palace,  to  satisfy  your  idle 
fancy  for  going  to  Home,"  said  she,  pouting  her  pretty 
lip,  and  playing  with  a  lock  of  the  dark  brown  hair 
that  clustered  over  Yetranio's  brow. 

"Has  the  senator  Yetranio  so  little  regard  for  his 
friends,  as  to  leave  them  to  the  mercy  of  ^e  Goths?" 
said  another  lady,  advancing  with  a  winning  smile  to 
Camilla's  side. 

"Ah,  those  Goths!"  exclaimed  Yetranio,  turning 
to  the  last  speaker.  "Tell  me,  Julia,  is  it  not  re- 
ported that  the  barbarians  are  really  marching  into 
Italy  ?»* 

"Everybody  has  heard  of  it.  The  Emperor  is  so 
discomposed  by  the  rumour,  that  he  has  forbidden  the 
very  name  of  the  G^ths  to  be  mentioned  in  his  pre- 
sence again." 

"For  my  part,"  continued  Yetranio,  drawing  Ca- 
milla towards  him,  and  playfully  tapping  her  little 
dimpled  hand,  "I  am  in  anxious  expectation  of  the 
Goths,  for  I  have  designed  a  statue  of  Minerva,  for 
which  I  can  find  no  model  so  fit  as  a  woman  of  that 
troublesome  nation.  I  am  informed  upon  good  authority, 
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thai,  iLeir  limbs  are  coIoBsal,  and  tbeir  sense  of  p 
priety  most  obediently  pliable  under  the  disciplino. 
the  purse." 

"If  the  Goths  supply  you  with  a  model  for  oi 
thing,"  said  a  courtier  who  had  joined  the  group,  wh 
Vetranio  was  speaking,  "it  will  be  with  a  repreaea 
tion  of  the  burning  of  your  palace  at  Rome,  whi 
they  Trill  enable  you  to  paint  in  blood,  from  the  ioi 
haostible  reservoir  of  your  own  wounds." 

The  individual  who  uttered  this  last  observatil 
was  remarkable  among  the  brilliant  circle  around  hi 
by  bis  excessive  ugliness.  Urged  by  his  personal  i 
advantages,  and  the  loss  of  all  his  property  at  i 
gamiug-tabie,  be  bad  latterly  personated  a  charad 
the  accomplishments  attached  to  which  rescued  him ' 
tbeir  disagreeable  originality  in  that  frivolous  ^ 
from  oblivion  or  contempt  He  waa  a  Cynic  p 
loBopber. 

His  remark,  however,  produced  no  other  effect 
his  hearers'  serenity,  than  to  eicite  their  merrima 
Vetranio  laughed,  Camilla  laughed,  Julia  langb 
The  idea  of  a  troop  of  barbarians  ever  being  abl» 
bum  a  palace  at  Kome,  was  too  wildly  ridicnlona 
any  one's  gravity;  and  a.s  the  speech  was  repeated 
other  parts  of  the  room,  in  spite  of  their  dulness  i 
lassitude  the  whole  Court  laughed. 

"I  know  not  why  I  should  be  amused  at  that  nu 
nonsense,"  said  Camilla,  suddenly  becoming  grave, 
■  B  very  crisis  of  a  most  attractive  smile,  "when  I 
fo  melancholy  at  the  thought  of  Vetianio'a  deput 
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What  will  become  of  me  when  he  is  gonci'  AlasI 
who  will  he  left  in  the  palace  to  compose  songs  to  my 
beanty  and  music  for  my  lute?  Who  will  paint  me 
M  "Venus,  and  tell  me  stories  about  the  ancient 
Egyptians  and  their  cats?  Who  at  the  banquet  will 
direct  what  dishes  I  am  to  choose,  and  what  I  am  to 
reject?  Who?"  —  and  poor  little  Camilla  stopped 
Buidenly  in  her  ennmeration  of  the  pleasures  she  was 
&l>ont  to  lose,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  weeping  as 
[riteonaly  as  she  had  been  laughing  rapturously  but  the 
instant  before. 

Vetranio  was  touched  —  not  by  the  compliment  to 
hia  more  intellectual  powers,  hut  by  the  admission  of 
his  couTirial  supremacy,  as  a  guide  to  the  banquet, 
coDtoined  in  the  latter  part  of  Camilla's  remonstrance. 
The  Bex  were  then,  as  now,  culpably  deficient  in 
g&stionomic  enthusiasm.  It  was,  therefore,  a  perfect 
biamph,  to  have  made  a  convert  to  the  science,  of  the 
yiiBngest  and  loveliest  of  the  ladies  of  the  Court. 

"If  she  can  gain  leave  of  absenee,"  said  the 
gradSed  aenator,  "Camilla  shall  accompany  me  to 
home,  and  shall  be  present  at  the  first  celebration  of 
my  recent  discovery  of  a  Nightingale  Sauce." 

Camilla  was  in  ecstasies.  She  seized  Vetranio's 
dieeke  between  her  rosy  little  fingers,  kissed  him  as 
oiihusiaaticalJy  as  a  child  kisses  a  new  toy,  and 
duted  gaily  off  to  prepare  for  her  departure. 

"Vetranio  would  be  better  employed,"  sneered  tha 
I  Cjmic,  "in  inventing  new  salves  for  future  wounds, 
aew  sauces  for  future  nightingales!     His  caicasa 
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will  be  carved  by  Gothic  swords  as  a  feast  for  I 
before  his  birds  are  spitted  with  Rom 
a  feast  for  his  guests!  Is  this  a  time  ^ 
cutting  statues  and  concocting  sauces?  Fie  on  1 
senatCTs  who  abandon  themselves  to  such  pursuits  i 
Vetranio'fi!" 

"I  have  otiier  designs,"   replied  the   object  of  I 
this    moral    indignation,    looking    with    insulting 
difference  on  the  Cynic's  repulsive  countenance,  'S 
from    their  immense  importance  to   the  world, 
meet  with  universal  approval.     The  labour  that  I  ha 
just  achieved  forms  one  of  a  series  of  three  projei 
which  I  have  for  some  time  held  in    contemplat 
The  first  is  an  analysis  of   tlte  new  priesthood; 
second   a  true  personification,    both  by  painting   i 
Bciilptm'e,  of  Venus;   the  third  a  discovery  of  what  1 
been  hitherto  umnvented  —  a  nightingale  sauce, 
the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  Fate,  it  has  beei 
that  the  last  of  the  objects  I  proposed  to  myself  I 
been  the  first  attained.     The  sauce  is  compo 
have  just  concluded  on  this  vellum  the  ode  that  Ib-J 
introduce  it  at  my  table.     The  analysation  will  bo 
next  labour.     It  will  take  the  form  of  a  treatise, 
which,  making  the  experience  of  past  years  t 
work  of  prophecy  for  the  future,    I  shall   show  i 
precise  number  of  additional  dissensions,  controvera' 
and  quarrels  that  will  be  required  to  enable  the  i 
priesthood  to  be  themselves  the  destroyers  of  their  ofl 
worship.     I   shall   ascertain   by  an  exact   computa 
the   year    in  which  this  destruction  will   b 
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mated;  and  I  have  by  me  as  lie  materials  for  my 
work  an  historical  summary  of  Christian  schisms  and 
disputes  in  Rome  for  the  last  hundred  years.  As  for 
ind  design,  the  personification  of  Venus,  it  is  of 
difficulty.  It  demands  an  investigation  of 
n  of  every  nation  under  tlie  san;  a  com- 
of  the  relative  eicdlencies  and  peculiarities  of 
Iheir  several  charms;  and  a  combination  of  all  that  is 
loveliest  in  the  infinite  variety  of  their  most  prominent 
Htraclions,  under  one  form.  To  forward  the  execution 
of  this  arduous  project,  my  tenants  at  liome  and  my 
lUve-mercliants  abroad  have  orders  to  send  to  my 
villa  in  Siuily  all  women  who  are  bom  most  beautiful 
in  the  Empire,  or  can  be  brought  most  beantiful  from 
the  nations  around.  I  will  have  them  displayed  before 
ne,  of  every  shade  in  complexion  aiid  of  every 
peculiarity  in  form!  At  the  fitting  period  I  shall  com- 
mence  my  investigations,  undismayed  by  ditliculty  and 
4ateniuned  on  success.  Never  yet  has  the  true  Venus 
:aonified!  Should  I  accomplish  the  task,  how 
ill  be  my  triumph!  My  work  will  be  the 
which  thousands  will  offer  up  the  softest  emo- 
the  heart.  It  will  free  the  prisoned  imagina- 
I  of  youth,  and  freshen  the  fading  recollections  on 
mutnoiy  of  age!" 

Vetmiia  paused.  The  Cynic  was  struck  dumb  with 
mdignation.  A  solitary  zealot  fur  the  Church,  who 
b^ipened  to  be  by,  frowned  at  the  aualysation.  The 
tittered  at  the  personification.  The  gastronomists 
efaodcled  at  the  nightingale  sauce;  but  for  the  first  few 


minuteB  no  one  spoke.     During  tliis  tempoTary  emll 
rassment,   Vetranio  wliiapered  a  few  wotds  i 
ear;    and  —  just  as  the  Cynic  was    sufficiently  ] 
covered    to    retort  —   accompanied  by   the  lady, 
quitted  the  room. 

Never  was  popularity  more  unalloyed  than  Vetranid 
Gifted  with  a  disposition,   tlio  pliability  of  which  t 
apted  itself  to  all  emergencies,  his  generonity  disar 
enemies,  while  his  affability  made  firiends.     Munifiol 
without  assumption,  successful  without  pride,  he  oblij 
with  grace,  and  shone  with  safety.    People  enjoyed  i 
hospitality,   for  they  knew   that  it  was  disinterest)! 
and  admired  his  acquirements,  for  they  felt  that  ti 
were  unobtrusive.     Sometimes  {as  in  his  dialogue  n 
the  Cynic)  the  whim  of  the  moment,   or  the  sting  a 
sarcasm,  drew  from  him  a  hint  at  his  station, 
play  of  Lis  eccentii cities;  but  as  he  was  always  i 
first    soon    afterwards   to  lead  the  laugh   at   his  i 
outbreak,  his  credit  as  a  noble  suffered  nothing  by  1 
infirmity  as  a  man.     Gaily  and  attractively  he  b 
in  all  grades  of  the  society  of  his  age,   winnin 
social  laurels  in  every  rank,    without  making  a  i 
to  dispute  their  possession,  or  an  enemy  to  detract  fi 
their  value. 

On  quitting  the  court  waiting*room,  Vetranio  b 
Julia  descended  the  palace  stairs,    and  passed  into  f 
Emperor's    garden.     Used    generally    as    a: 
lounge,   this  place  was  now  untenanted,   save  by  i 
few  attendants  engaged  in  cultivating  the  flower  t 
and  watering  the  smooth,  shady  lawns.     £nteriu^  ^ 
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ot  the  most  retired  of  the  numerous  summer-houses 
among'  the  trees,  Yetranio  motioned  his  companion  to 
a  seat;  and  then  abruptly  addressed  her  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  — 

"I  have  heard  that  yon  are  about  to  depart  for 
Bome  —  Is  it  true?" 

He  asked  this  question  in  a  low  voice,  and  with  a 
manner  in  its  earnestness  strangely  at  variance  with 
the  volatile  gaiety  which  had  characterised  him,  but  a 
few  moments  before,  among  the  nobles  of  the  court 
As  Julia  answered  him  in  the  affirmative,  his  counten- 
ance expressed  a  lively  satisfaction;  and,  seating 
limself  by  her  side,  he  continued  the  conversation 
thus:  — 

'^If  I  thought  that  you  intended  to  stay  for  any 
length  of  time  in  the  city,  I  should  venture  upon  a 
fresh  extortion  from  your  Mendship,  by  asking  you  to 
lend  me  your  little  villa  at  Aricia!" 

"You  shall  take  with  you  to  Bome  an  ord-er  on 
my  steward  to  place  everything  there  at  your  entire 
digposaL" 

"My  generous  Julia  I  You  are  of  the  gifted  few 
who  really  know  how  to  confer  a  favour  I  Another 
woman  would  have  asked  me  why  I  wanted  the  villa 
—  you  give  it  unreservedly.  So  delicate  an  unwill- 
ingness to  intrude  on  a  secret,  reminds  me  that  the 
secret  should  now  be  yours!" 

To  explain  the  easy  confidence  that  existed  be- 
tween Yetranio  and  Julia,  it  is  necessary  to  inform  the 
reader  that  the  lady  —  although  still  attractive  in  ap- 
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pearance  —  was  of  an  ag'e  to  muse  on  ber  past,  lathei 
than  to  meditate  on  her  future  conquests.  She  had 
known  ber  eccentric  companioa  from  his  boyhood,  had 
been  once  flattered  in  hia  versea,  and  was  sensible 
encash  —  now  that  her  channB  were  on  the  wane  — 
to  be  as  content  with  the  friendship  of  the  senator,  aa 
she  had  formerly  been  enraptured  with  the  adoration 
of  the  youth. 

"You  are  too  penetrating"  —  resumed  Vetranio, 
after  a  short  pause  —  "not  to  have  abeady  suspected 
that  I  only  reijuire  your  villa  to  assist  me  in  the  con- 
cealment of  an  intrigue.  So  peculiar  is  my  adventure 
ia  its  different  circumstances,  that  to  mate  use  of  my 
palace  as  the  scene  of  its  development,  would  be  to 
risk  a  discovery  which  might  produce  the  immediate 
subversion  of  all  my  designs.  But  I  fear  the  length 
of  my  confession  will  exceed  the  duration  of  your 
paCiencel" 

"You  have  aroused  my  curiosity.  I  could  listen  to 
you  for  ever!" 

"A  short  time  before  I  took  my  departure  from 
Rome  for  this  place,"  continued  Vetranio,  "lencountered 
au  adventure  of  the  most  extraordinary  nature,  which 
has  hauntedme  with  the  most  extraordinary  perseverance, 
and  which  will  have,  I  feel  assured,  the  most  extraordinary 
results.  I  was  sitting  one  evening  in  the  garden  of  my 
palace  on  the  Pincian  Mount,  oeoupied  in  trying  a  new 
composition  on  my  lute.  In  one  of  the  pauses  of  the 
melody,  which  was  tender  and  plaintive,  I  heard  sounds 
tbat  resembled   the  sobbing   of  some   one 
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Junong  the  trees  behind  me.  I  looked  cautiously  round, 
and  discerned  half-hidden  by  the  verdure,  the  figure 
of  a  young  girl,  who  appeared  to  be  listening  to  the 
music  with  the  most  entranced  attention.  Flattered  by 
such  a  testimony  to  my  skill,  and  anxious  to  gain  a 
nearer  view  of  my  mysterious  visitant,  I  advanced 
towards  her  hiding-place,  forgetting  in  my  haste  to 
continue  playing  on  the  lute.  The  instant  the  music 
ceased,  she  discerned  me  and  disappeared.  Determined 
to  behold  her,  I  again  struck  the  chords,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  I  saw  her  white  robe  once  more  among  the 
trees.  I  redoubled  my  efforts.  I  played  with  the 
utmost  expression  the  most  pathetic  parts  of  the  melody. 
As  if  under  the  influence  of  a  charm,  she  began  to 
advance  towards  me,  now  hesitating,  now  moving  back 
a  few  steps,  now  approaching,  half  reluctantly,  half 
willingly,  until  utterly  vanquished  by  the  long  trembling 
close  of  the  last  cadence  of  the  air,  she  ran  suddenly 
up  to  me,  and  falling  at  my  feet,  raised  her  hands  as 
if  to  implore  my  pardon." 

"Truly  this  was  no  common  tribute  to  your  skill! 
Did  she  speak  to  you?" 

"She  uttered  not  a  word,"  continued  Vetranio. 
"Her  large  soft  eyes,  bright  with  tears,  looked  piteously 
up  in  my  face,  her  delicate  lips  trembled  as  if  she 
wished  to  speak,  but  dared  not,  her  smooth  round  arms 
were  the  very  perfection  of  beauty.  Child  as  she  seemed 
in  years  and  emotions,  she  looked  a  woman  in  loveliness 
and  form.  For  the  moment,  I  was  too  much  astonished 
by  the  suddenness  of  her  supplicating  action  to  move 
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or  speak.  As  soon  as  I  recovered  myself,  I  attempted 
to  fondle  and  console  her,  but  she  shrunk  £rom  my 
embrace,  and  seemed  inclined  to  escape  from  me  again, 
until  I  touched  once  more  the  strings  of  the  lute,  and 
then  she  uttered  a  subdued  exclamation  of  delight, 
nestled  close  up  to  me,  and  looked  into  my  face  with 
such  a  strange  expression  of  mingled  adoration  and 
rapture,  that  I  declare  to  you,  Julia,  I  felt  as  bashful 
before  her  as  a  boy." 

''You  bashful!  The  Senator  Vetranio  bashful!" 
exclaimed  Julia,  looking  up  with  an  expression  of  the 
most  unfeigned  incredulity  and  astonishment. 

"The  lute,"  pursued  Vetranio  gravely,  without 
heeding  the  interruption,  "was  my  sole  means  of  pro- 
curing any  communication  with  her.  If  I  ceased  playing, 
we  were  as  strangers;  if  I  resumed,  we  were  as  friends. 
So,  subduing  the  notes  of  the  instrument,  while  she 
spoke  to  me  in  a  soft  tremulous  musical  voice,  I  still 
continued  to  play.  By  this  plan  I  discovered  at  our 
first  interview,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  one 
Numerian,  that  she  was  on  the  point  of  completing 
her  fourteenth  year,  and  that  she  was  called  Antonina. 
I  had  only  succeeded  in  gaining  this  mere  outline  of 
her  story,  when,  as  if  struck  by  some  sudden  apprehension, 
she  tore  herself  from  me  with  a  look  of  the  utmost 
terror,  and  entreating  me  not  to  follow  her  if  I  ever 
desired  to  see  her  again,  she  disappeared  rapidly  among 
th«  trees." 

"More   and   more   wonderful!    And   in  your  new 
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ehaiacter  of  a  bashful  man,  you  doubtless  obeyed  her 
mjunctions?'' 

*'I  did,'*  replied  the  Senator;  **but  the  next  evening, 
I  rsYiflited  the  garden  grove;  and,  as  soon  as  I  struck 
the  chords,  as  if  by  magic,  she  again  approached.  At 
this  second  interview  I  learned  the  reason  of  her 
mysterious  appearances  and  departures.  Her  father, 
she  told  me,  was  one  of  a  new  sect,  who  imagine  — 
with  what  reason  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  — 
that  they  recommend  themselves  to  their  Deity,  by 
making  their  lives  one  perpetual  round  of  bodUy  sufifering 
and  mental  anguish.  ISot  content  with  distorting  all 
his  own  feelings  and  faculties,  this  tyrant  perpetrated 
his  insane  austerities  upon  the  poor  child  as  well.  He 
forbade  her  to  enter  a  theatre,  to  look  on  sculpture,  to 
read  poetry,  to  listen  to  music.  He  made  her  learn 
long  prayers,  and  attend  to  interminable  sermons.  He 
allowed  her  no  companions  of  her  own  age  —  not  even 
girls  like  herself.  The  only  recreation  that  she  could 
obtain  was  the  permission  —  granted  with  much  re- 
luctance and  many  rebukes  —  to  cultivate  a  little 
garden  which  belonged  to  the  house  they  lived  in,  and 
joined  at  one  point  the  groves  round  my  palace.  There, 
while  she  was  engaged  over  her  flowers,  she  first  heard 
the  sound  of  my  lute.  For  many  months  before  I  had 
discovered  her,  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of  climbing 
the  iQclosure  that  bounded  her  garden,  and  hiding 
herself  among  the  trees  to  listen  to  the  music,  whenever 
her  father's  concerns  took  him  abroad.  She  had  been 
discovered  in  this  occupation  by  an  old  man  appointed 
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to  watcli  her  in  Lia  maater's  abBenee.  The  attendant 
however,  on  liearing  her  confeasion,  not  only  promiaed. 
to  keep  her  secret,  bnt  permitted  her  to  cootinue  her 
viaita  to  my  grove  whenever  I  chanced  to  be  playing 
there  on  the  lute.  Now  the  moat  myaterioua  part  of 
this  matter  is,  that  the  girl  aeemed  —  in  spite  of  his 
severity  towards  her  —  to  have  a  great  affection  for 
her  surly  parent;  for,  when  I  offered  to  deliver  her 
from  hJH  custody,  she  declared  that  nothing  could  induce 
her  to  deaert  him;  not  even  the  attraction  of  living 
among  fine  pictures  and  hearing  beautiful  music  every 
hour  in  the  day.  But,  I  see  I  weary  you;  and  indeed, 
it  is  evident  from  the  length  of  the  shadows,  that  the 
hour  of  oiy  departure  is  at  hand.  Let  me  then  pass 
from  my  introductory  interviews  with  Antonina,  to  the 
conaeq^uences  that  had  resulted  from  them  when  I  set 
forth  on  my  journey  to  Ravenna." 

"I  think  I  can  imagine  the  consequences  already!" 
said  Julia,  smiling  maliciously. 

"Begin  then,"  retorted  Votranio,  "by  imagining 
that  the  strangeneas  of  this  girl's  situation,  and  the 
ori^nality  of  ber  ideas,  invested  her  with  an  attraction 
for  me,  which  the  charms  of  her  person  and  age  con- 
tributed immensely  to  heighten.  She  delighted  my 
facnltiea  as  a  poet,  as  much  as  she  fired  my  feelings 
OS  a  man;  and  I  determined  to  lure  her  from  the 
tyrannical  protection  of  her  father,  by  the  employment 
of  every  artifice  tliat  my  ingenuity  could  suggest  I 
began  by  teacliing  her  to  exercise  for  herself  the  talent 
which  had  so  attracted  her  in  another.  By  the  faniUi&nty 
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fed  on  both  sIdGs  by  bucIi  an  occupation,  I  hoped 
B  much  in  affection  from  her  as  she  acquired 
I,  but,  to  my  astomahment,  I  atill  found 
■W  as  indifferent  towards  the  master  and  as  tender 
Uwaids  the  music,  as  she  had  appeared  at  our  first 
iulerview.  If  she  had  repelled  my  advances,  if  they 
iiad  overwhelmed  her  with  conftisiou,  I  could  have 
idapted  mytielf  to  her  hnmour,  I  should  have  felt  the 
wcooragemenC  of  hope ;  but  the  coldness,  the  careleasneas, 
the  tinuatural,  incomprehensible  ease  with  which  she 
received  eveu  my  caresses,  utterly  disconcerted  me.  It 
H«med  as  if  she  could  only  regard  me  as  a  moving 
.  a  mere  impersonation,  immaterial  as  the 
was  teaching  her.  If  I  spoke,  she  hardly 
looked  on  me;  if  I  moved,  she  scarcely  noticed  the 
■cCJoa.  I  cuuld  not  consider  it  dislike,  siie  seemed  too 
g«litle  to  noniish  sucb  a  feeling  for  any  creature  on 
nnh.  I  could  not  believe  it  coldness,  she  was  all  life, 
I  agitation,  if  she  heard  only  a  few  notes  of  music. 
'When  she  touched  the  chords  of  the  instrument,  her 
wboie  £ramo  trembled.  Her  eyes,  mild,  serious,  and 
Uioagbtfat  when  she  looked  on /««,  now  brightened  with 
(ItiligUt,  now  softuni'd  with  tears,  when  she  listened  to 
Uic  low.  Ah  day  by  day,  her  skill  in  music  increased, 
*>  ber  manner  towards  me  grew  more  inexplicably  in- 
different At  length,  weary  of  the  constant  disappoiat- 
1  that  I  experienced,  and  determined  to  make  a 
Wt  effort  to  touch  her  heart,  by  awakening  her  gratitude, 
1  pnacDted  her  with  the  very  lute  which  she  had  at 
t  beard,  and  on  whicJi  she  had  now  learned  to  play. 
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Never  have  I  seen  any  human  being  so  rapturonBly 
deligbted  as  this  incomprehcnHible  girl,  when  ehe  re- 
ceived the  instniment  from  my  hands.  She  alternately 
wept  and  laughed  over  it,  she  kissed  it,  fondled  it, 
Bpoke  to  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  living  thing.  But  when 
I  approached  to  suppress  the  eKpressioDB  of  thankfulness 
tliat  she  poured  on  me  for  the  gift,  she  suddenly  hid 
the  lute  in  her  robe,  as  if  afraid  that  I  should  deprive 
her  of  it,  and  hurried  rapidly  from  my  sight.  The  nest 
day  I  waited  for  her  at  our  accustomed  meeting-place, 
but  she  never  appeared.  I  sent  a  slave  disguised  to 
her  father's  house,  but  she  would  hold  no  communication 
with  him.  It  was  evident,  that  now  she  had  gained 
her  end,  she  cared  no  more  to  behold  me.  In  my  first 
momenta  of  irritation,  I  determined  to  make  Iter  feel 
my  power,  if  she  despised  my  kindness;  but  reflection 
convinced  mc,  from  my  acquaintance  with  her  character, 
that  in  such  a  matter  force  was  impolitie,  that  I  shonld 
risk  my  popularity  in  Rome,  and  engage  myself  in  an 
unworthy  quarrel  to  no  purpose.  Dissatiaded  with 
myself,  and  disappointed  in  the  girl,  I  obeyed  the  first 
dictates  of  my  impatience,  and  seizing  the  opportunity 
afforded  by  my  duties  in  the  senate  of  escaping  from 
the  scene  of  my  defeated  hopes,  I  departed  angrily  for 
Ravenna." 

"Departed  for  Ravenna!"  cried  Julia,  laughing 
outright.  "Oh,  what  a  conclusion  to  the  adventure! 
I  confess  it,  Vetranio,  such  consequences  as  these  are 
beyond  all  imagination!" 

"You  laugh,  Julia,"  returned  the  Senator,  a  little 
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jif^ed;  "but  Lear  me  to  tho  end  and  you  will  fi.ntl 
tlmt  I  Iwve  not  yet  resigned  myself  to  defeat.  For  tlie 
few  days  tLat  I  have  remained  here,  Antonina's  image 
has  incesBantly  troubled  my  thoughts.  I  perceive  that 
my  inelination ,  as  well  as  my  reputation,  is  concerned 
in  sabdoing  her  ungrateful  areraion.  I  suspect  that 
my  anxiety  to  gain  her,  will,  if  unremoved,  so  far  in- 
fluence my  character,  that  from  Vetranio  the  Serene, 
I  shall  be  changed  into  Vetranio  the  Sardonic.  Pride, 
lionuur,  curiosity,  and  love,  all  urge  me  to  her  con- 
qaeat-  To  prepare  for  my  banquet  is  an  excuse  to 
the  Court  for  my  sudden  departure  from  this  place; 
llie  real  object  of  my  journey  is  Antonina  alone." 

"Ah,  now  I  recognise  ray  friend  again  in  Iiifl  own 
dwacter,"  remarked  the  lady  approvingly. 

"You  will  ask  me  how  I  purpose  to  obtain  another 
mtarriew  with  her?"  continued  Vetranio.  "I  answer, 
tliat  the  girl's  attendant  has  voluntarily  offered  himself 
•B  an  instrument  for  tho  prosecution  of  my  plans.  Tlie 
»efy  day  before  I  departed  from  Eome,  he  suddenly 
presented  himself  to  me,  in  my  garden,  and  proposed 
to  iutrodnce  me  into  Numeiian's  house  —  having  first 
denumded,  with  the  air  more  of  an  equal  than  an  in- 
ferior, whether  the  report  that  I  was  still  a  secret  ad- 
herent of  the  old  religion,  of  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
was  true.  Suspicious  of  the  fellow's  motives  (for  he 
^jored  all  recompense  as  the  reward  of  his  treachery), 
■nd  irritated  by  the  girl's  recent  ingratitude,  I  treated 
bia  offer  with  contempt  Now,  however,  that  my  dis- 
wUafaction  is  calmed  and  my  anxiety  aroused,    1  am 


determined,  at  all  hazards,  to  trnat  myself  to  this  i 
l>e  liis  motives  for  aiding  me  what  they  may. 
efforts  at  my  expected  interview  —  and  I  will  i 
Bpare   them  —  are  rewarded  with  success,    it  will  | 
necessary  to   obtain  some  refuge  for  Antonina, 
will  neither  be  suspected   nor  searched.     For  sadif 
hiding-place,  nothing  can  be  more  admirably  adapt 
than  yonr  Arician  villa.     Do  you  —  now  that  ; 
know  for  what  use  it  ia  intended  —  repent  of  3 
generous  disposal  of  it  in  aid  of  my  design?" 

"I  am  delighted  to  have  had  It  to  bestow  on 
replied  the  liberal  Julia,  pressing  Vetranio's 
"Your  adventure  is  indeed  uncommon  —  I  burn  \ 
impatience  to  hear  Low  it  will  end.  Whatever  1 
pens,  you  may  depend  on  my  secrecy,  and  count  J 
my  assistance.  But  see,  the  sun  is  already  verg) 
towards  the  west;  and  yonder  comes  one  of  your  sl&a 
to  inform  you,  I  doubt  not,  that  your  equipage  i 
pared.  Return  with  me  to  the  palace,  and  I  ' 
supply  you  with  the  letter  necessary  to  introduce  j 
as  master  to  my  country  abode." 

The  worthy  citizens  of  Eavenna  assembled  in 
square  before  the  palace,  to  behold  the  t 
parture,  had  entirety  exhausted  such  imiocent  mata 
for  amusement,  as  consisted  in  staring  1 
catching  the  clouds  of  gnats  tliat  hovered  about  t 
ears,  and  quarrelling  with  each  other;  and  v 
reduced  to  a  state  of  very  noisy  and  i 
patience,  when  tlieir  discontent  was  snildenly  :uid  i 
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effectnallj  appeased  by  the  appearance  of  the  travelling 
eqnipage  with  Vetranio  and  Camilla,  outside  the  palace 
gates. 

Uproarious  shouts  greeted  the  appearance  of  the 
senator  and  his  magnificent  retinue;  but  they  were  in- 
creased a  hundred-fold,  when  the  chief  slaves,  by  their 
master's  command,  each  scattered  a  handful  of  small 
coin  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  spectators.  Every 
man  among  that  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  rogues, 
fools,  and  idlers,  roared  his  loudest  and  capered  his 
highest,  in  honour  of  the  generous  patrician.  Gra- 
dually and  carefully  the  illustrious  travellers  moved 
through  the  crowd  around  them  to  the  city  gate.  And 
thence,  amid  incessant  shouts  of  applause,  raised  with 
imposing  unanimity  of  lung,  and  wrought  up  to  the 
most  distracting  discordancy  of  noise,  Vetranio  and  his 

lively  companion  departed  in  triumph  for  Rome. 

*  *  *  *  * 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  the  citizens  were 
again  assembled  at  the  same  place  and  hour  —  pro- 
bably to  witness  another  patrician  departure,  when 
their  ears  were  assailed  by  the  unexpected  sound, 
produced  by  the  call  to  arms,  which  was  followed  im- 
mediately by  the  closing  of  the  city  gates.  They  had 
scarcely  asked  each  other  the  meaning  of  these  un- 
usual occurrences,  when  a  peasant,  half  frantic  with 
terror,  rushed  into  the  square,  shouting  out  the  terriblo 
intelligence  that  the  Goths  were  in  sight! 

The  courtiers  heard  the  news,  and  starting  from  a 
loxarions  repast,  hurried  to  the  palace  windows  to  be- 
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Lold  the  portentiius  spectacle.  For  tlie  remainder  of 
the  evening  the  banque tin g~ tables  were  imapproachcd 
by  the  guests. 

The  wretched  Emperor  was  aurprised  among  his 
poultry  by  that  dreaded  intelligence.  He  too,  hastened 
to  the  windows;  and,  looking  forth,  saw  the  army  of 
avengers  passing  in  contempt  hia  solitary  fortrosa,  and 
moving  swiftly  onward  towards  defenceless  Rome.  Long 
after  the  darkness  had  hidden  the  masses  of  that 
mighty  maltitade  from  his  eyes,  did  he  remain  staring 
helplessly  upon  the  fading  landscape,  in  a  atupor  of 
astonishment  and  dread;  and  for  the  first  time  since 
he  had  possessed  them,  his  flocks  of  fowls  were  left  fat 
that  night  unattended  by  their  master's  hand.  h 


CHAPTER  II]. 


Tub  perusal  of  the  title  to  this  chapter  will  wo 
fear  excite  emotions  of  apprehension,  rather  than  of 
curiosity,  in  the  breasts  of  experienced  readers.  They 
will  doubtless  imagine  that  it  is  portentous  of  long 
rhapsodies  on  those  wonders  of  antiquity ,  the  descrip- 
tion of  whicJi  has  long  since  become  absolutely  nau- 
seous to  them  by  inceasaot  iteration.  They  will  fore- 
see wailinga  over  the  Palace  of  the  Coasars,  and  medi- 
tations among  the  arches  of  the  Colosseum,  loading  a 
long  aeries  of  weary  paragraphs  to  the  very  chapter's 
end;  and,  considerately  aniioua  to  spare  their  attention 
a  task  from  which  it  recoils,   they  will   unanimously 
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iaiTj  past  the  dreaded  deaert  of  conventional  reflection, 
to  alight  on  the  first  oasis  tliat  may  present  itself, 
wiiethex  it  be  formed  by  a  new  division  of  tlie  atory, 
or  suddenly  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  dialogue. 
Animated,  therefore,  by  apprehensions  such  as  tliese, 
"■e  Laeten  to  assure  tliem,  that  in  no  instance  will  the 
localities  of  our  story  trench  upon  the  limits  of  tlie 
*ell-woni  Forum,  or  mount  the  aichcB  of  the  eshuasted 
CoIoBseum.  It  is  with  the  beings,  and  not  the  build- 
ings of  oH  Eome,  tiiat  their  attention  is  to  be  oc- 
capied.  We  desire  to  present  them  with  a  picture  of 
the  inmost  emotions  of  the  times,  —  of  the  living, 
breathing,  actions  and  passions  of  the  people  of  the 
doomed  Empire.  Autic|uariaD  topography  and  classical 
architecture  we  leave  to  abler  pens,  and  resign  to  other 
readers. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  that  the  i^phere  in  which 
the  personages  of  our  story  are  about  to  act,  should  be 
in  eome  measure  indicated,  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
eomprehension  of  their  respective  movements.  That 
portion  of  the  extinct  city  which  we  design  to  revive 
lias  left  few  traces  of  its  existence  in  the  modern  town. 
lis  Bites  are  traditionary  —  its  buildings  are  dust.  The 
dmrch  rises  where  the  temple  once  stuodj  and  the 
wine-aliop  now  lures  the  passing  idler,  where  the  bath 
iimted  his  ancestor  of  old. 

The  walls  of  Rome  are  in  eitent,   at   the  present 
dty,  the  same  as  they  were  at  the  period  of  which  wo 
^^^^^Rite.     But  here,  all  analogy  between  the  aneie^: 
^^^^^b^em  city  ends.     The  houses   that  those  w^Sfl 
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were  once  scarcely  mile  enongli  to  ineloBe,  Iiave  long 
Biuce  vanished,  and  their  modem  saccesBors  occupy  but 
a  third  of  the  space  once  allotted  to  the  capital  of  the 
Empire. 

Beyond  the  vails,  immense  suborhs  stretched  forth 
in  the  days  of  old.  Gorgeous  viUaa,  luxurious  groves, 
temples,  theatres,  baths  —  interspersed  by  colonies  of 
dwellings  belonging  to  the  lower  orders  of  the  people 
—  surrounded  the  mighty  city.  Of  these  innumerable 
abodes,  hardly  a  trace  remains.  The  modem  traveller, 
as  he  looks  forth  over  tlie  site  of  the  famous  suburbs, 
beholds,  here  and  there,  a  ruined  aqueduct,  or  a  crum- 
bling tomb,  tottering  on  the  surface  of  a  pestilential 
marsh. 

The  present  entrance  to  Kome  by  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  occupies  the  same  site  as  the  ancient  Flaminian 
Gate.  Three  great  streets  now  lead  from  it  towards 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  city,  and  form  with  their 
tributaries  the  principal  portion  of  modem  Rome.  On 
one  side  they  are  bounded  by  the  Pincian  Hill,  on  the 
other  by  the  Tiber.  Of  these  streets,  those  nearest 
the  river  occupy  the  position  of  the  famous  Campus 
Martins,  those  on  the  other  side  the  ancient  approaches 
to  the  gardens  of  Sallust  and  Lucullus,  on  the  Pincian 
Mount. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Tiber  (gained  by  the 
Ponte  3t  Angolo,  J'ormerly  the  Pons  Elius),  two  streets 
pierced  through  an  irregular  and  popular  neighbour- 
hood, conduct  to  the  modem  Clinrch  of  St.  Peter,  At 
the  period  of  our  stury  this  part  of  the  city  was  of 
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niDcli  greater  consequeucQ ,  botli  in  size  and  ajipear- 
anc«  than  it  is  at  present,  and  led  direcdy  to  the  an- 
cient Basilica  of  St,  Peter,  which  stood  on  the  same 
siie  as  that  now  occupied  by  the  modern  edifice. 

The  events  about  to  be  narritted,  occur  entirely  in 
ihe  parts  of  the  city  just  described-  From  the  Pincian 
Hill,  across  the  Campus  Martius,  over  the  Pons  Eliue, 
snd  on  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  the  reader  may  be 
iihea  invited  to  accompany  us,  but  he  will  be  spared 
■li  necessity  of  penetrating  familiar  ruins,  or  mourning 
"scr  the  sepulchres  of  departed  patriots. 

Ere,  however,  we  revert  to  former  actors,  or  pro- 
ceed to  new  characters.  It  will  be  requisite  to  people 
liie  streets  that  we  here  attempt  to  rebuild.  By  this 
process,  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  gain  that 
iuniliarity  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Ro- 
mans of  the  fifth  century,  on  which  the  influence  of 
tiiis  etory  mainly  depends,  and  which  we  despair  of 
being  able  to  instil  by  a  philosophical  disquisition  on 
the  featores  of  the  age.  A  few  pages  of  illustration 
vin  aarye  our  purpose  better,  perhaps,  than  volumes  of 
iiistorical  description.  There  is  no  more  unerring  index 
to  Ui«  character  of  a  people,  than  the  streets  of  their 
ciiies. 

It  is  near  evening.  In  the  widest  part  of  the  Cam- 
pw  Hartius  crowds  of  people  are  assembled  before  the 
giteB  of  a  palace.  They  are  congiegated  to  receive 
MrenL)  baskets  of  provisions,  distributed  with  ostenta- 
riotu  charity  by  the  owner  of  the  mansion.  The  in- 
(Muat  clamour  and  agitation  of  the  impatient  multi- 


tnde,  form  a  strange  emntrast  to  the  stately  serenity  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  objects  by  which  they  are  in- 
cloEcd  on  all  sides. 

The  apace  they  occupy  is  oblong  in  shape  and  of 
great  eitent  in  size.  Part  of  it  is  formed  by  a  turf 
walk  flbadod  with  trees,  part  by  the  paved  approaches 
to  the  Palace  and  the  Public  Baths  which  stand  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  These  two  edifices  are 
remarkable  by  their  magnificent  outward  adornments  of 
statues,  and  the  elegance  and  number  of  the  flights  of 
steps,  by  which  they  are  respectively  entered.  With 
the  inferior  buildings,  the  market-places  and  the  gai^ 
dens  attached  to  them,  they  are  sufficiently  extensive 
to  form  the  boundary  of  one  side  of  the  immediate 
view.  The  appearance  of  monotony  which  might  at 
other  times  be  remarked  in  the  vastness  and  regularity 
of  their  whitfi  fronts,  ia,  at  this  moment,  agreeably 
broken  by  several  gaily- coloured  awnings,  stretched 
over  their  doors  and  balconies.  The  auu  ia  now  shin- 
ing on  them  with  overpowering  brightness;  the  metallic 
ornaments  on  then-  windows  glitter  like  gems  of  fire; 
even  the  trees  which  form  their  groves,  partake  of  the 
universal  flow  of  light,  and  fail  like  the  objects  around 
them  to  offer  to  the  weary  eye  either  refreshment  or 
repose. 

Towards  the  north,  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
towering  proudly  up  into  the  brilliant  sky,  at  once 
attracts  the  attention.  Prom  its  position,  parts  of  this 
noble  building  are  already  in  shade.  Not  s 
being  is  visible  on  any  part  of  itt^  mighty  golleiiei 
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itttaadfi  solitary  and  sublime,  an  impressive  embodi- 
HMmt  of  the  emodons  wiiich.  it  was  raised  to  reprc- 
wat 

On  the  ^ido  opposite  the  palace  and  the  haths  is 
lie  inrf  walk  already  mentioned.  Trees,  thickly  planted 
•od  interlaced  by  vines,  cast  a  Inxurions  shade  over 
tJiis  spot.  In  their  insteratices,  viewed  from  a  distance, 
^pear  glimpses  of  gay  dresses,  groups  of  figures  in 
Kpose,  stands  loaded  with  ti-uit  and  flowers,  and  io- 
nnioerable  white  marble  statues  of  fawns  and  wood- 
nymphs.  From  this  delicious  retreat  tlie  rippliag  of 
funntains  is  to  be  heard,  occasionally  interrupted  by  the 
rostling  of  leaves,  or  the  plaintive  cadences  of  the  £o- 
&ute. 
Southward,  two  Pagan  temples  stand  in  lonely 
'  [or  among  a  host  of  monuments  and  trophies. 
The  symmetry  of  their  first  construction  stUl  remains 
nnimpaired,  their  white  marble  pillars  shine  in  the 
•onligbt  brightly  ag  of  old,  yet  they  now  present  to 
aspect  of  strange  desolation,  of  unnatural 
BtjrsteriooB  gloom.  Although  the  laws  forbid  the  worship 
which  they  were  built,  the  hand  of  reform  has  as 
fret  not  ventured  to  dooni  them  to  ruin,  or  adapt  them 
la  Christian  purposes.  None  venture  to  ti'ead  their 
ded  colonnades.  No  priest  appears  to  give 
the  oracles  from  their  doora  —  no  sacrifices  reek  upon 
tiieir  naked  altars.  Under  their  roofs,  visited  only  by 
^  light  that  steals  through  their  narrow  entrances, 
unnoticed,  unworshipped,  unmoved,  the  mighty 
Idols  of  old  Some.    Human  emotion,  which  made  tbem 


Omnipotence  once,  haa  left  them  but  stone  now.  TLo 
"Star  in  the  East"  Las  already  dimmed  the  fearfal 
halo  which  the  devotion  of  bloodshed  once  wreathed 
round  their  forniB.  Forsaken  and  alone,  they  ataad 
hut  as  the  gloomy  monnments  of  the  greatest  delnsion 
ever  organised  by  the  ing;enuity  of  man. 

We  have  now,  so  to  express  it,  exhibited  the  frame 
Burronndiug  the  moving  picture,   which  we  ehail  next 
attempt  to  present  to  the  reader  by  mixing  with  tl»  I 
multitude  before  the  Palace  gates.  [ 

This  flsfiembly  resolved  itself  into  three  divisions; 
that  collected  before  the  palace  steps,  that  loitering 
about  the  public  hatha,  and  that  reposing  in  the  shade  , 
of  the  groves.  The  first  was  of  the  moat  consequence 
in  nnmbers,  and  of  the  greatest  variety  in  appearance 
Composed  of  rogues  of  the  worst  order  from  eveiy 
quarter  of  the  world,  it  might  be  said  to  present,  in 
its  general  aspect  of  numerical  importance,  the  very 
sublime  of  degradation.  Confident  in  their  rude  union  of 
common  avidity,  these  worthy  citizens  vented  their  in-  ' 
Bolence  on  all  objects,  and  in  every  direction,  with  a 
careless  impartiality  which  would  have  shamed  the 
most  victorious  efforts  of  modern  mobs.  The  hubbub 
of  voices  was  perfectly  fearful.  The  coarse  execra- 
tions of  drunken  Gauls,  the  licentious  witticisms  of 
effeminate  Greeks,  the  noisy  satisfaction  of  native  Ro' 
mans,  the  clamorous  indignation  of  irritable  Jews;  all 
sounded  togetlier  in  one  incessant  chorus  of  discordant 
noises.  Nor  were  the  senses  of  sight  and  smell  mora 
ttgreeably  a.ssailed  than  the  faculty  of  hearing,  by  this 
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uomalotis  congregation.  Immodest  youth  and  irre- 
verent age;  woman  savage,  man  cowardly;  the  swarthy 
Ethiupiau  bealabb^ed  with  stinking  oil;  the  stolid 
Briton  begrimed  with  dirt;  these  and  a  hundred  other 
Tarying  eonibinations,  to  be  imagined  rather  than  ex- 
pressed, mot  the  attention  in  every  direction.  To 
describe  the  odours  exhaled  by  the  heat,  from  this 
seelhijjg  mixture  of  many  pollutions,  would  be  to  force 
llie  reader  to  close  the  book;  we  prefer  to  return  to 
ibe  Oifitribution  which  was  the  cause  of  this  degrading 
tumalt,  and  wliich  consisted  of  small  baskets  of  roasted 
meat  packed  with  common  fruits  and  vegetables,  and 
handed,  or  rather  flung  down  to  the  luob  by  the  ser- 
▼■ots  of  the  nobleman  who  gave  tbe  feast.  The  people 
feyelled  in  the  abundance  thus  presented  to  them. 
They  threw  themselves  upon  it  like  wild  beasts;  they 
deroored  it  like  hogs,  or  bore  it  off  like  plunderers; 
irtiile,  secure  in  the  eminence  on  which  they  were 
placed,  the  purveyors  of  this  public  banquet  expressed 
tbeli  contempt  for  its  noisy  recipients,  by  holding  their 
BOMS,  stopping  their  ears,  turning  their  backs,  and 
DCher  pantomimic  demonstrations  of  lofty  and  exces- 
rive  difigoet.  These  actions  did  not  escape  the  atten- 
tHB  df  those  members  of  the  assembly  who,  having 
vmtea  their  fill,  were  at  leisure  to  make  use  of  their 
iMiguee;  and  who  showered  an  incessant  storm  of  abuse 
w  ibe  heads  of  their  benefactor's  retainers. 

"See  those  fellowal"  cried  one;  "they  are  the 
vahen  at  oar  feast,  and  they  mock  us  to  our  faces! 
Dava  witL  the  filthy  kitchen  thieves!" 
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"Excellently  ^ell  said,  Davna!  —  bnt  who  ia  to 
approacli  them?  Tliey  stink  at  tlus  distaace!" 

"The  rotten  bodied  knaves  have  the  noBes  of  dogs 
and  the  carcases  of  floats." 

Then  came  a  chorus  of  voices  —  "Down  with 
them!  Down  with  theml"  In  the  midst  of  which  an 
indignant  freedman  advanced  tu  rehuke  the  mob,  re- 
ceiving, aa  the  reward  of  his  temerity,  a  shower  of 
missiles  and  a  volley  of  curses;  after  which  he  wa§  thos 
addressed  by  a  huge  greasy  butcher,  hoisted  on  his  com- 
paoions'  shoulders, 

"By  the  soul  of  the  Emperor,  could  I  get  near  you 
—  yon  rognel  I  would  qtmrter  yon  with  niy  fingers 
alone!  — A  grinning  scoundrel  that  jeers  at, others! 
A  filthy  flatterer  that  dirts  the  very  ground  he  walks 
on.  By  the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  should  I  fling  the 
sweepings  of  the  slaughter-hoose  at  him,  he  knows  not 
where  to  got  himself  dried!" 

"Thou  rag  of  a  man,"  roared  a  neighbour  of  the 
indignant  butcher's,  "dost  thou  frown  upon  the  guests 
of  thy  master,  the  very  scrapings  of  whose  skin 
are  worth  more  tiian  thy  whole  carcase!  It  is  easier 
to  make  a  drinking  vessel  of  the  skull  of  a  flea,  than 
to  make  an  honest  man  of  such  a  villainous  night- 
walker  as  thou  art!" 

"Health  and  prosperity  to  our  noble  entertainer!" 
shouted  one  section  of  the  grateful  crowd  as  the  last 
speaker  paused  for  breath. 

"Death    to    all    knaves    of  parasites!"    chtm 
another. 
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"Honour  to  the  citizenH  uf  Rome!"  roared  a,  third 
ptrty  with,  modest  entLiusiasm. 

"Give  that  freedman  our  boncB  to  pickl"  Bcreamed 
an  nrchin  from  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 

Thia  ingenious  piece  of  adTice  was  iramediately 
followed:  and  the  populace  gave  vent  to  a  ahout  of 
triamph  as  the  unfortunate  freedman  scared  by  a  new 
volley  of  missiles,  retreated  with  ignominious  espedi- 
tton  to  the  shelter  oF  his  patron's  halls. 

In  the  slight  and  purified  specimen  of  the  "table 
talk"  of  a  Koman  mob,  which  we  have  here  ventured 
to  exhibit,  the  reader  will  perceive  that  extraordinary 
mixture  of  servility  and  insolence  which  characterised 
not  only  the  conversation,  but  the  actions  of  the  lower 
orders  of  society,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write. 
Oppressed  and  degraded  on  the  one  hand,  to  a  point 
of  misery  scarcely  conceivable  to  the  public  of  the 
present  day;  the  poorer  classes  in  Rome  were,  on  the 
other,  invested  with  such  a  degree  of  moral  license, 
and  permitted  such  an  estent  of  political  privilege,  as 
Mattered  their  vanity  into  blinding  their  sense  of  indig- 
nation. Slaves  in  their  season  of  servittide,  masters  in 
tbeii  LourB  of  recreation,  they  presented  aa  a,  class,  one 
of  the  moHt  amazing  social  anomalies  ever  existing  in 
any  nation;  and  formed,  in  their  dangerous  and 
a/tificial  position,  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
internal  causes  of  the  downfall  of  Rome. 

The  steps  of  the  public  baths  were  almost  as 
RTovded  as  the  space  before  the  neighbouring  building. 
Incessant  streama  of  people,  either  entering  or  depart- 
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Lg,  poured  over  the  broad  flagstones  of  its  marble 
colonnadea.  This  concourse,  altLongh  composed  iu 
Bonie  parts  of  the  same  class  of  people  as  that  as- 
Bembled  before  the  palace,  presented  a  certain  appear- 
ance of  respcctahility.  Here  and  there  —  chequering 
the  dusky  monotony  of  maBses  of  dirty  tunics  —  might 
be  discerned  the  refreshing  vision  of  a  clean  rube,  or 
the  grateful  indication  of  a  handsome  person.  Little 
groups,  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  noisy  pleheians,  were  scattered  about, 
either  engaged  in  animated  converaatiou,  or  listlessly 
Buccumhiug  to  the  lassitude  induced  by  a  recent  bath. 
An  instant's  attention  to  the  subject  of  discouriie  among 
the  more  active  of  these  individuals,  will  aid  us  in 
pursuing  our  social  revelations. 

The  loudest  voice  among  the  speakers  at  this 
particular  moment,  proceeded  from  a  tall  thin  sinister- 
looking  man,  who  was  haranguing  a  little  group  of 
listeners  with  great  vehemence  and  Quoncy. 

"1  tell  you,  SociuB,"  said  he,  turning  suddenly 
upon  one  of  his  companious,  "that  unless  new  slave- 
lawa  are  made,  my  calling  is  at  an  end.  My  patron's 
estate  requires  incessant  supplies  of  these  wretches.  I 
do  my  best  to  satisfy  the  demand,  and  the  only  result 
of  my  labour  is,  that  the  miscreants  either  endanger 
my  life,  or  tly  witli  impunity  to  join  tlio  gangs  of 
robbers  Infesting  our  woods." 

"Truly  I  am  sorry  for  you,  hut  what  alteration 
would  you  have  made  in  the  slave-laws?" 

"I  would  empower  bailiffs  to  slay   upon   the    spot 
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I  they  thought  disorderly,  as  an  example 
tu  the  rest!" 

"What  would  sTicli  a  permission  avail  you?  Tiiese 
■■  necessary,  and  such  a  law  would  ex- 
lenninate  them  in  a  few  mouths.  Can  you  not  break 
J  their  spirit  with  labour,  bind  their  Btrength  with 
J  diains,  and  vanquish  their  obstinacy  with  dungeons'i"' 
"All  this  I  have  done,  but  they  die  under  the 
diKipline,  or  escape  fiora  their  prisons.  I  have  now 
three  hundred  Blaves  on  my  patron's  estates.  Against 
those  bom  on  onr  lands  I  have  little  to  urge.  Many 
vS  them,  it  is  true,  begin  the  day  with  weeping  and 
«nd  it  with  death;  but  for  the  most  part,  thanks  to 
iheir  diurnal  allowance  of  stripes,  they  are  tolerably 
submissive.  It  is  with  the  wretches  that  I  have  been 
obliged  to  purchase  from  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
people  of  revolted  towns,  that  I  am  so  dissatisfied. 
Pimiahmfirita  have  no  effect  on  them,  they  are  in- 
cessantly indolent,  sulky,  desperate.  It  was  but  the 
other  day  that  ten  of  them  poisoned  themselves  while 
I  woi^  in  the  fields,  and  fil'ty  more  after  setting  fire 
to  a  farm-house  while  my  back  was  tnmed,  escaped  to 
jtnn  a  gang  of  their  companions,  w)io  are  now  robbers 
io  the  woods.  These  fellows,  howover,  are  the  last  of 
llw  troop  who  will  perpetrate  such  offences.  With  the 
ogocnnrence  of  my  patron,  I  have  adopted  a  plan  that 
vill  henceforth  tame  them  efficiently!" 

■'Are  you  at  liberty  to  commnuicate  it?" 
"By  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  I  wish  I  could  see  it 
[metifled   on   every  estate  in  the  landl   It  is  this:  — 
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Near  a  sulphur  lake  at  some  dietauce  horn  ray  farm- 
house, ia  a  tract  of  marshy  ground,  overspread  here 
and  there  by  the  ruina  of  an  ancient  slaughter-house. 
I  propose  to  dig  in  this  place  several  subterranean 
caverns,  each  of  which  shall  be  capable  of  holding 
twenty  men.  Here  my  mutinous  slaves  shall  sleep  after 
their  day's  labour.  The  entrances  shall  be  closed  until 
morning  with  a  large  stone,  on  which  I  will  have 
engraven  this  inscription:  —  'These  are  the  dormitories 
invented  by  Gordian,  bailifF  of  Satuminus,  a  noble- 
man, for  the  reception  of  refractory  slaves.'" 

"Your  plan  is  ingenious;  hut  I  suspect  your  slaves 
(so  insensible  to  hardships  are  the  brutal  herd)  will 
sleep  as  unconcernedly  in  tbeir  new  dormitories  as  in 
their  old." 

"Sieepl  It  will  he  a  most  original  species  of  repose 
that  they  will  taste  there!  The  stench  of  the  sulphur 
lake  will  breathe  Sabian  odours  for  them  over  a  couch 
of  mud!  Their  anointing  oil  will  be  the  slime  of 
attendant  reptiles!  Their  liquid  perfumes  will  he  the 
stagnant  oozings  from  their  chamber  roof!  Their  music 
will  be  the  croaking  of  frogs  and  the  humming  of 
gnate;  and  as  for  their  adornments,  why  they  will  be 
decked  forth  with  liead-garlands  of  twining  worms,  and 
moveable  brooches  of  cock-chafers  and  toads!  Tell  me 
now,  most  sagacious  Socius,  do  you  still  think  that 
amidst  such  luxuries  as  these  my  slaves  will  sleep?" 

"No;  they  will  die." 

"Yon  are  again  wrong.  They  will  curse  and  rave 
perhaps,   but  that   is   of  no   consequence.     They  will 
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twi  the  longer  above  ground  to  sborten  the  term  of 
tteir  repose  beneath.  They  will  wake  at  an  inataut's 
notice,  and  uome  forth  at  a  moment's  signal.  I  have 
BO  fear  of  their  dying!" 

"Do  you  leave  Eome  sooni'" 

"1  go  tluB  evening,  taking  with  me  such  a  supply 
of  trustworthy  assietants  as  will  enable  me  to  execute 
my  plan  without  delay.    Farewell,  Socius!" 

"Most  ingenious  of  bailiffs,  I  bid  you  farewell!" 

As  the  worthy  Gordian  stalked  off,  big  with  the 
dignity  of  his  new  projects,  the  gestures  and  tones  of 
a  man  who  formed  one  of  a  little  gionp  collected  in  a 
rumote  part  of  the  portico  he  was  about  to  quit 
attracted  his  attention.  Curiosity  formed  as  conspicuous 
an  ingredient  in  thie  man's  character  as  cruelty.  He 
stole  behind  the  base  of  a  neighbouring  pillar;  and  as 
ili«  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  "Goths"  struck  his 
ear  (the  report  of  that  nation's  impending  invasion 
having  by  this  time  reached  Kome),  he  carefully 
lUgposed  litmeelf  to  listen  with  the  most  implicit  atten- 
txm  ta  the  speaker's  voice. 

"Goths!"  ci'ied  the  man  in  the  stem,  concentrated 
•cceute  of  despair.  "Is  there  one  among  us  to  whom 
tiiia  report  of  their  advance  upon  Home  does  not  speak 
nf  hope  rather  than  of  dread  i*  Have  we  a  chance  of 
ristBg  from  the  degradation  forced  on  us  by  onr 
apertom  until  tins  den  of  heartless  triflcrs  and  shame- 
lais  cowards  is  swept  from,  the  very  earth  that  it 
poUat«s!" 

"  your  sentiments  on  the  evils  of  our  condition  ai'o 
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undoubtedly  moBt  just,"  observed  a  fat,  pomponE 
to  whom  the  preceding  remarks  had  been  addressed, 
"bat  I  cannot  desire  the  reform  you  ao  ardently  hope 
for.  Think  of  the  degradation  of  being  conquered  by 
barbarians  I" 

"I  am  the  eiile  of  my  country's  privileges.  "Wliat 
interest  have  I  in  upholding-  her  hononr?  —  if  honour 
she  really  has!"  replied  the  first  speaker. 

"Nay!  Tour  expressions  are  too  severe.  You  are 
too  discontented  to  be  just." 

"Am  I?  Hear  me  for  a  moment,  and  you  will 
change  your  opinion.  You  see  me  now  by  my  hearing 
and  appearance  superior  to  yonder  plebeian  herd.  You 
doubtless  think  that  I  live  at  my  ease  in  the  vorld, 
that  I  can  feel  no  anxiety  for  the  future  about  my 
bodily  necessities.  What  would  you  say  were  I  to  tell 
you  that,  if  I  want  another  meal,  a  lodging  for  to- 
night, a  fresh  robe  for  to-morrow,  I  must  rob  or  flatter 
some  great  man  to  gain  them.  Yet  so  it  is.  I  am 
bopelesB,  frieudlcs!!,  destitute.  In  the  whole  of  the 
empire  there  is  not  an  honest  calling  in  which  I  can 
take  refiige.  I  must  become  a  pander  or  a  parasite  — ■ 
a  hired  tyrant  over  elavea,  or  a  chartered  groveller 
beneath  nobles  —  if  I  would  not  starve  laiserabiy  in 
the  streets,  or  rob  openly  in  the  woods!  This  is  what 
I  am.  Now  listen  to  what  I  was.  I  was  bom  free. 
I  inherited  from  my  father  a  farm  which  he  had  suc- 
ceasfully  defended  from  the  encroachments  of  the  rich, 
at  the  expense  of  his  comfort,  bis  health,  and  his  life. 
Wben  I  succeeded  to  bis  lands,  I  determined  lo  pro- 
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K!Ct  them  in  my  time  as  gtudiously  us  he  had  defended 
I  worked  unintermittingly:  I  enlarged 
mj  boose,  I  improved  my  fields,  I  inereaaed  my  floukit. 
'Joe  after  another,  I  despised  the  threats  aad  defeated 
lie  wiles  of  my  noble  neighhours,  who  desired  posses- 
sioti  of  my  estate  tii  swell  their  own  territorial  gi'an- 
deur.  In  process  of  time  I  married  and  had  a  child. 
I  believed  that  I  was  picked  out  from  my  rate  as  a 
fortunale  man  —  when  one  night  I  was  attacked  by 
robbers:  slaves  made  desperate  by  the  cruelty  of  their 
wealthy  masters.  They  ravaged  my  corn-fields,  they 
deprived  me  of  my  flocks.  When  I  demanded  redress, 
I  WBB  told  to  sell  my  lauds  to  those  who  could  defend 
tbfiBi,  to  those  rich  nohles  whose  tyranny  had  orga- 
oieed  the  band  of  wretches  who  had  spoiled  me  of  my 
pewesBions,  and  to  whose  fraud-gotten  treasures  the 
gaTenuneut  were  well  pleased  to  grant  that  protection 
wiitcfa  tliey  had  denied  to  my  honest  hoards.  In  my 
pride  1  determined  that  I  would  still  be  independent 
I  pUntad  new  crops.  With  the  tittle  remnant  of  my 
Duney  I  hired  fresh  servants  and  bought  more  Socks. 
I  had  just  recovered  from  my  first  disaster,  when  I 
becune  the  victim  of  a  second.  I  wag  again  attacked. 
This  time  wo  had  arms,  and  we  attempted  to  defend 
owselvea.  My  wife  was  alain  before  my  eyes;  my 
honse  was  burnt  to  the  ground;  I  myself  only  escaped, 
mutilated  witli  wounds;  my  child  soon  afterwards  pined 
ud  died.  I  had  uo  wife,  no  offspring,  no  bouse,  no 
iWDej'.  My  fields  still  stretched  round  me,  but  I  had 
■BOA  to  cultivate  them.     My  walls  still  tottered  at  my 


feet,  but  I  had  none  to  rear  them  again,  none  to  in- 
habit them  if  they  were  reared.  My  father's  lands 
■were  now  become  a  wilderoeBS  to  me.  I  was  too  proud 
to  sell  them  to  my  rich  neighbour;  I  preferred  to  leave 
them  before  I  saw  tliem  the  prey  of  a  tyrant,  whose 
rank  had  triumphed  over  jay  industry,  and  who  ia 
now  able  to  boast  that  he  can  travel  oyer  ten  leagues 
of  senatorial  property,  untainted  by  the  propinquity  of 
&  hnsbandman'a  farm.  Houseless,  homeless,  friendless, 
I  have  come  to  Rome  aloue  in  my  affliction,  helpless 
in  my  degradation!  Bo  you  wonder  now  that  I  am 
careless  about  the  honour  of  my  country?  I  would 
have  served  her  with  my  life  and  my  possessions, 
when  she  was  worthy  of  my  service;  but  she  has  caat 
me  off,  and  I  care  not  who  conquers  her.  I  say  to 
the  Goths  —  with  thousands  who  suffer  the  same  tri- 
bulation that  I  now  undergo  —  'Enter  our  gates! 
Level  our  palaces  to  the  ground!  Confound,  if  you 
will,  in  one  common  slaughter,  us  that  are  victims 
with  those  that  are  tyrants!  Your  invasion  will  bring 
new  lords  to  the  land.  They  cannot  crush  it  more  — 
they  may  oppress  it  less.  Our  posterity  may  gain 
their  rights  by  the  sacrifice  of  lives  that  our  country 
has  made  worthless.  Itomans  though  we  are,  we  are 
ready  to  suffer  and  submit!'" 

He  stopped;  for  by  this  time  he  had  lashed  him- 
self into  fury.  liis  eyes  glared,  his  cheeks  flushed, 
his  voice  rose.  Cnnld  he  than  have  seen  the  faintest 
vision  of  the  destiny  that  future  ages  had  iu  store  iar 
the  posterity  of  the  race  thftt  now  suffered  throughw  ~ 
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Civilised  Europe,  like  Hm  —  could  lie  have  imagined 
how,  in  after  years,  the  "middle  class,''  despised  in 
his  day,  was  to  rise  to  privilege  and  power;  to  hold  in 
its  just  hands  tiie  balance  of  the  prosperity  of  nations; 
to  crash  oppression  and  regulate  rule;  to  soar  in  its 
mighty  flight  above  thrones  and  principalities,  and 
ranks  and  riches^  apparently  obedient,  but  really  com- 
manding —  could  he  but  have  foreboded  this,  what  a 
light  most  have  burst  upon  his  gloom,  what  a  hope 
must  have  soothed  him  in  his  despair! 

To  what  further  extremities  his  anger  might  have 
carried  him,  to  what  proceedings  the  indignant  Gordian, 
who  still  listened  from  his  concealment,  might  have 
had  recourse,  it  is  difficult  to  say;  for  the  complaints 
of  die  ill-fated  landholder  and  the  cogitations  of  the 
authoritative  bailiff  were  alike  suddenly  suspended  by 
an  uproar  raging  at  this  moment  round  a  carriage 
which  had  just  emerged  from  the  palace  we  have  else- 
where described. 

This  vehicle  looked  one  mass  of  silver.  Embroi- 
dered silk  curtains  fluttered  all  around  it,  gold  orna- 
ments studded  its  polished  sides,  and  it  held  no  less  a 
person  than  the  nobleman  who  had  feasted  the  people 
with  baskets  of  meat.  This  fact  had  become  known 
to  the  rabble  before  the  palace  gates.  Such  an  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  their  exultation  in  their  bondage, 
their  real  servility  in  their  imaginary  independence, 
was  not  to  be  lost;  and  accordingly  they  let  loose  such 
a  torrent  of  clamorous  gratitude  on  their  entertainer's 
appearance,   that   a   stranger   in    Kome   would    have 


thougtt  the  city  in  revolt.  They  leapt,  they  ran, 
they  danced  round  tlie  prancing  horses,  they  flung  their 
empty  baskets  intj>  the  air,  and  patted  approvingly 
thair  "fair  round  bellies."  From  every  side,  as  tie 
carriage  moved  on,  they  gained  fresh  recruits,  and 
acquired  new  importance.  The  timid  fled  before 
them,  the  noisy  shouted  with  them,  the  bold  plunged 
into  their  ranks;  and  the  constant  burden  of  their  re- 
joicing chorus  was  —  "Health  to  the  noble  Pomponius! 
Prosperity  to  the  senators  of  Kome,  who  feast  us  with 
their  food,  and  give  ub  the  freedom  of  their  theatres! 
Glory  to  PomponiusI     Glory  to  the  senatoral" 

Ifate  seemed  on  this  day  to  take  pleasure  in  pam- 
pering the  insatiable  curiosity  of  Gordian,  the  bailiff. 
Tlie  cries  of  tho  multitude  had  scarcely  died  away  in 
the  distance,  as  they  followed  the  departing  carriage, 
when  the  voices  of  two  men,  pitched  to  a  low,  con- 
fidential tone,  reached  his  ear  from  the  opposite  side 
of  the  pillar.  He  peeped  cautiously  round,  and  saw 
that  they  were  priests. 


"What  an  eternal  jester  is  that  PomponiusI" 


he  journeys  i 

paring  to  celebrate  his  triumph,   instead  of  to  confess 

his  sins  I" 

"Has  he  committed  then  a  fresh  imprudence?" 
"Alas,   yes!     Por  a  senator  ho  is  dreadfully  want- 
ing in  caution!     A  few  days  since  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
L  di'inking-cup  at  one  of  his   female  slaves. 


I  finng  i 


The  girl   died  on  tho  spot,   and  her  brother,   who  | 
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■bo  in  Ids  service,  threatened  immediate  vengeanca 
To  prevent  disagreeable  consequences  to  his  body, 
Pomponins  has  sent  the  fellow  to  his  estates  in  Egypt; 
and  now,  from  the  same  precaution  for  the  welfare  oi 
his  sonl,  he  goes  to  demand  absolution  from  our  holy 
and  beneficent  Church.** 

"I  am  afraid  these  incessant  absolutions  granted 
to  men  who  are  too  careless  even  to  make  a  show  of 
repentance  for  their  crimes,  will  prejudice  us  with  the 
people  at  large.** 

"Of  what  consequence  are  the  sentiments  of  the 
people  while  we  have  their  rulers  on  our  side!  Abso- 
lution is  the  sorcery  that  binds  these  libertines  of 
Home  to  our  will.  We  know  what  converted  Con- 
stantine  —  politic  flattery  and  ready  absolution;  the 
people  will  tell  you  it  was  the  sign  of  the  Cross." 

"It  is  true  this  Pomponiufl  is  rich,  and  may  in- 
crease  our  revenues,  but  still  I  fear  the  indignation  of 
the  people.** 

"Fear  nothing:  think  how  long  their  old  institu- 
tions imposed  on  them,  and  then  doubt,  if  you  can, 
that  we  may  shape  them  to  our  wishes  as  we  will. 
Any  deceptions  will  be  successful  with  a  mob,  if  the 
instroment  employed  to  forward  them  be  a  religion." 

The  voices  ceased.  Gordian,  who  still  cherished 
a  vague  intention  of  denouncing  the  frigitive  land- 
holder to  the  senatorial  authorities,  employed  the 
liberty  afforded  to  his  attention  by  the  silence  of  the 
priests  in  turning  to  look  after  his  intended  victim. 
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To  hia  surprise  he  saw  tliat  the  roaji  Lad  left  the  audi- 
tors to  whom  he  had  before  addressed  himself,  and 
wafl  engag-ed  in  earnest  conversation,  in  another  part 
of  the  portico,  with  an  individual  who  seemed  to  have 
recently  joined  him,  and  whose  appearance  was  so 
remarkable  that  the  bailiff  had  moved  a  few  steps  for- 
ward to  gain  a  nearer  view  of  him,  when  he  was  once  ! 
more  arrested  by  the  voices  of  the  prieats. 

Irresolute  for  an  instant  to  which  party  to  devote 
his  unscrupnlous  attention,   he  returned   mechanically 
to  his  old  position.     Ere  long,  however,  his  anxiety  to 
hear  the    mysterious    commaaications    proceeding    be- 
tween the  landholder  and  his  friend  overbalanced  hh 
delight   in  penetrating  the  theological   seci 
priests.    He  turned  once  more,  but  to  his  astonishment 
the    objects    of    his    curiosity    had    disappeared.     He    I 
stepped  to  the   outside  of  the  portico  and  looked  for    I 
them  in  every  direction,   hut  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
seen.     Peevish  and  diKappoIntfld,  he  returned  as  a  laat    \ 
resource  to   the  pillar  where   he  had  left  the  priests,    J 
but  the  time  consumed  in  his  investigations  after  one 
party  had  been  fatal  to   his   reunion  with    the    other.    ' 
The  churchmen  were  gone. 

Sufficiently  punished  for  his  ctiriosity  by  his  dis- 
appointment,  the  bailiff  waited  doggedly  off  toM-ards 
the   Pincian  Hill.     Had    ho    turned    in    the    contrary 
direction,    towards  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,    he  would    \ 
have  found  himself  once  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  i| 
the  landholder  and  hia  remarkable  friend,   and  ■ 
hare  (rained   that   acquaintance   with    the   subjec 
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liBBTersatioit ,  which  -we  intend  tliat  the  reader 
ihiH  acquire  in  the  course  of  the  uext  chapter. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Tbe  Ohamta. 

Ik  the  year  324,  on  the  locality  aaeigned  hy 
LOUr  to  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter,  and  over  the 
of  the  Circua  of  Nero,  Constantine  erected  the 
arch  called  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter. 
For  twelve  centuries,  thia  building,  raised  by  a 
infamous  for  his  murders  and  hia  tyrannies,  stood 
ijnred  amid  the  shocks  which  during  that  long 
riod  devastated  the  rest  of  the  city.  After  that  time 
removed,  tottering  to  its  base  from  its  own 
d  and  illustrious  a^,  by  Pope  Julius  H.,  to 
way  for  the  foundations  of  the  modem  church. 

towards  this  structure  of  twelve  hundred 
duration,  erected  by  hands  stained  with  blood, 
yet  preserved  as  a  star  of  peace  in  the  midst  of 
centuries  of  war,  that  we  would  direct  the 
attention.  What  art  has  done  for  the  modem 
LUTcb,  time  has  effected  for  the  ancient.  If  the  one 
1  majestic  to  the  eye  by  its  grandeur,  the  other  Ja 
ftDowed  to  the  memory  by  its  age. 

Aa  this  chuTch  by  its  rise  commemoiated  the  triumph- 
it  establishment  of  Christiaiuty  as  the  religion  of  Eome, 
in  its  progress  it  reflected  every  change  wrought  in 
«  spirit  of  the  new  worship  by  the  ambition,  the 
ndigalily,  or  the  frivolity  of  the  priests.  At  first,  it 
awful  and  imposing,  beautiful  in  all  its  parts  as 
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the  religion  for  whose  gloiy  it  wae  bnilt.  Vast 
porphyry  coIoimadeH  decorated  its  approaches,  and 
Etunounded  a  fonntain  whose  waters  issued  from  the 
representation  of  a  gigantic  pine  tree  in  bronze.  Its 
donhle  rows  of  aiales,  were  each  sapported  by  forty- 
eight  colanms  of  precious  marble.  Its  flat  ceiling  was 
adorned  with  beams  of  gilt  metal,  rescued  icom  the 
pollution  of  heathen  temples.  Its  walla  were  decorated 
with  lai^e  paintings  of  religious  subjects,  and  its 
tribunal  was  studded  with  elegant  mosaics.  Thus  it 
rose,  simple  and  yet  sublime,  awful  and  yet  alluring; 
in  this  its  beginning,  a  type  of  the  dawn  of  the 
worship  which  it  was  elevated  to  represent.  But  when 
flushed  with  success,  the  priests  seized  on  Christianity 
as  their  path  to  politics  and  their  introduction  to 
power,  the  aspect  of  the  church  gradually  began  to 
change.  As,  slowly  and  insensibly,  ambitious  man 
heaped  the  garbage  of  his  mysteries,  his  doctrines,  and 
his  disputes,  about  the  pristine  purity  of  the  structure 
given  him  by  God,  so  one  by  one,  gaudy  adornments 
and  meretricious  alterations  arose  to  sully  the  majestic 
Basilica,  until  the  threatening  and  reproving  apparition 
of  the  pagan  Julian,  when  both  Church  and  churchmen 
received  in  their  corrupt  progress  a  sudden  and  im- 
pressive check. 

The  short  period  of  the  revival  of  idolatry  once 
passed  over,  the  priests,  unmoved  by  the  warning  they 
bad  received,  returned  with  renewed  vigour  to  confuse 
that  which  both  in  their  Gospel  and  their  Church  had 
been  once  eimple.     Day  by  day  they  put  forth  fresh 
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arouBed  fierce  controveraieB,  subsided  into 
new'  sects;  and,  day  by  day,  thoy  altered  more  and 
more  the  once  noble  aspect  of  the  ancient  BaBilico. 
They  hung  their  nauseous  relics  on  its  mighty  walls, 
ihey  stack  their  tiny  tapers  about  its  glorious  pillars, 
they  wreathed  their  tawdry  fringes  around  ita  massive 
altars.  Here  they  polished,  there  they  embroidered. 
Wlierever  there  was  a  window,  they  curtained  it  with 
guidy  cloths;  wherever  there  was  a  statue,  thoy 
bedizened  it  with  artificial  flowers;  wherever  there  was 
a  solemn  recess,  they  outraged  its  religions  gloom  with 
iolmding  light;  until  (arriving  at  the  period  we  write 
tf^  tbey  succeeded  so  completely  in  changing  the 
of  the  building,  that  it  looked,  within,  more 
vast  Pagan  toy-shop  than  a  Christian  church. 
■nd  there,  it  is  true,  a  pillar  or  aa  altar  rose 
bered  as  of  old,  appearing  as  much  at  variance 
with  the  frippery  that  snrrotinded  it,  as  a  text  of 
Scnptore  quoted  in  a  sermon  of  the  time.  But  as 
ngarded  the  general  aspect  of  the  Basilica,  the  decent 
gloriea  of  ita  earlier  days  seemed  irrevocably  deported 
uid  destroyed. 

After  what  has  been  said  of  the  edifice,  the  reader 
■ill  bave  little  difficulty  in  imagining  that  the  square 
ia  which  it  stood  lost  whatever  elevation  of  character 
it  might  once  have  possessed,  with  even  greater 
ntpidity  than  the  church  itself.  If  the  cathedral  now 
looked  like  an  immense  toy-shop,  assuredly  its  at- 
tadaot  colonnades  had  the  appearance  of  the  booths 
at  Nt  eDormous  fair. 


The  (lay,  wlioae  decline  we  have  hinted  at  i: 
preceding  Chapter,  was  fast  verging  towards  its  close, 
ae  the  inhahitants  of  the  streets  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Tiber  prepared  to  join  the  crowds  that  they 
beheld  passing  by  their  windows,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter.  The  cause  of  this  aodden 
confluence  of  the  popular  current  in  one  common 
direction,  was  made  sufficiently  apparent  to  all  in- 
quirers who  happened  to  be  near  a  church  or  a  public 
building,  by  the  appearance  in  such  situations  of  a 
large  sheet  of  vellum  elaborately  illuminated,  raised  on 
a  high  pole,  and  guarded  from  contact  with  the  in- 
quisitive rabble  by  two  armed  soldiers.  The  an- 
nouncements set  forth  in  these  strange  placards  wete 
all  of  the  same  natoxe  and  directed  to  the  same  end. 
In  each  of  them  the  Bishop  of  Rome  informed  hU 
"piouF  and  honourable  brethren,"  the  inhabitants  of 
the  city,  that  as  the  next  day  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Luke,  the  vigil  would  necessarily 
be  held  on  that  evening  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter;  and 
that  in  consideration  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion, 
there  would  he  exhibited,  before  the  commencement  of 
the  ceremony,  those  precious  relics  connected  with  the 
death  of  the  saint,  which  had  become  the  inestimable 
inheritance  of  the  Church;  and  which  consisted  of  a 
branch  of  the  olive  tree  to  which  St.  Luke  was  hung, 
a  piece  of  the  noose  —  including  the  knot  —  which 
had  been  passed  round  his  neck  and  a  picture  of  the 
Apotheosis  of  the  Virgin  painted  by  his  own  hand. 
After  some  sentences  expressive  of  lamentation  for  the 
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mSenags  of  the  saint,  wliicit  nobody  read  and  which 
mmeceBsary  to  reproduce  here,  the  proclamation 
rent  on  to  state  that  a  sermnn  woold  he  preaciied  in 
the  eooise  of  the  vigil,  and  that  at  a  later  hour  the 
great  chandelier,  containing  two  thousand  four  hundred 
lamps,  would  he  lit  to  iUuminate  the  church.  Finally, 
the  worth;  bishop  called  upon  all  members  of  bis 
flock,  in  conBidcration  of  the  solemnity  of  the  day,  to 
afaet&in  from  sensual  pleaaures,  in  order  that  they 
might  the  more  pionsly  and  worthily  contemplate  the 
sfecred  objeeta  submitted  to  their  view,  asd  digest 
ike  Bpiiitaal  nonrisbmeut  to  he  offered  to  their  nndcr- 
sUudings. 

From  the  specimen  we  have  already  given  of  the 
character  of  the  populace  of  Rome,  it  will  perhaps  be 
uuiecessary  to  say  that  the  great  attractions  presented 
t^  ibis  theological  bill  of  fare  were  the  relics  and  the 
chandelier.  Pulpit  eloquence  and  vigil  solemnities 
tlone,  must  have  long  exhibited  their  more  sober 
increments,  before  they  could  have  drawn  into  the 
itKcts  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  immense  crowd  that  now 
liDTTJed  towards  the  desecrated  Basilica.  Indeed,  so 
?tut  was  the  assemblage  soon  congregated,  that  tho 
tdvanceil  ranks  of  sight-seers  had  already  filled  the 
ehnrch  to  overflowing,  before  those  in  the  rear  had 
eome  within  view  of  the  colonnades. 

However  dissatiflSed  the  unsuccessful  portion  of  the 
ddseiui  might  feel  at  their  exclusion  from  the  church, 
tb^  foond  a  powerful  counter-attraction  in  the  amuae- 
BcntB  going  forward  in  the  Place,  the  occupants  of 


■which  seomed  thoroughly  regardless  of  the  bishop's 
admonitioDB  upon  the  eobrJety  of  behavioiir  due  to  the 
solemnity  of  the  day.  As  if  in  utter  defiance  of  the 
decency  and  order  recommended  by  the  clergy,  popular 
exhibitions  of  all  sorts  were  set  up  on  the  broad 
flagstones  of  the  great  epace  before  the  church.  Street 
dancing-girla  exercised  at  every  available  spot  those 
"gliding  gyrations,"  so  eloquently  condemned  by  the 
worthy  Ammianns  MarcelHnuB  of  orderly  and  historical 
memory.  Booths  crammed  with  relics  of  doubtful 
authenticity^  baskets  filled  with  neat  manuscript  ah- 
Btracts  of  fiiriously  controversial  pamphlets ;  Pagan 
images  regenerated  into  portraits  of  saints;  pictorial 
representations  of  Arians  writhing  in  damnation ,  and 
martyrs  basking  in  haloes  of  celestial  light,  tempted, 
in  every  direction,  the  more  pious  among  the  spectators. 
Cookg  perambulated  with  their  shops  on  their  backs, 
rival  slave-merchants  shouted  petitions  for  patronage; 
wine-sellers  tanght  Bacchanalian  philosophy  from  the 
tops  of  their  casks  j  poets  recited  compositions  for  sale; 
sophiaters  held  arguments  destined  to  convert  the 
wavering,  and  perplex  the  ignorant.  Incessant  motion 
and  incessant  noise  seemed  to  bo  the  sole  compensa- 
tions  sought  by  the  multitude  for  the  disappointment 
of  exclusion  from  the  chtirch.  If  a  stranger,  after 
reading  the  proclamation  of  the  day,  had  proceeded  to 
the  Basilica,  to  feast  his  eyes  on  the  contemplation  of 
the  illustriouB  aggregate  of  humanity,  entitled  by  the 
bishop  "his  pions  and  honoorable  brethren,"  he  must 
—  on  mixing  at  this  moment  with  the  assemblage  — 
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We  either  doabted  the  truth  of  the  episcopal  appcl- 
latjon ,  or  have  given  the  citizens  credit  for  that 
refinemBnt  of  intrinsic  worth  which  is  of  too  elevated 
S  lutnre  to  inflneuce  the    character  of  the  outward 

At  the  time  when  the  sun  set,  nothing  could  be 
more  pictureaque  than  the  distant  view  of  this  joyous 
scene.  The  deep  red  rays  of  the  departing;  luminary 
cMst  their  radiance,  partly  from  behind  the  church, 
over  the  vast  multitude  in  the  Place,  Brightly  and 
rapidly  the  rich  light  roved  over  the  waters  that  leaped 
towards  it  from  the  fountain  in  all  the  loveliness  of 
aatural  and  evanescent  form.  Bathed  in  that  brlUiant 
g]aw,  the  smooth  porphyry  colonnades  reflected,  chame- 
lion  like,  ethereal  and  varying  hues;  the  white  marhle 
■tatneB  became  sttfFosed  in  a  delicate  rose-colour,  and 
the  sobei^tinted  trees  gleamed  in  the  innermost  of  their 
Infy  depths  as  if  steeped  in  the  exhalations  of  a 
golden  mist.  While,  contrasting  strangely  with  the 
wondroaa  radiance  around  them,  the  huge  bronze  pine- 
tree  in  the  middle  of  the  Place,  and  the  wide  front  of 
the  Basilica,  rose  up  in  gloomy  shadow,  indefinite  and 
naggerated,  lowering  like  evil  spirits  over  the  joyous 
bewity  of  the  rest  of  the  scene,  and  casting  their  great 
depths  of  shade  into  the  midst  of  the  light  whose 
dominion  they  despised.  Beheld  from  a  distance,  this 
wild  combination  of  vivid  brightnesa  and  solemn  gloom; 
these  buildlnga,  at  one  place  darkened  till  they  looked 
gjgaatic,  at  another  lightened  till  they  appeared  ethereal; 
ifcan  dDivded  groupit,  aeeming  one  great  moving  mass 


gleaming  at  diis  point  in  radiant  ligbt,    obecnre^ 

that  in  thick  shadow,  made  up  a  whole  so  in 

and  yet  bo  beautiful,   bo  grotesque  and  yet  31 

that  the  scene  looked  for  the  moment,  more  like  a 

inhabited  meteor,   half  eclipsed  by  ifa  propinquityJ 

earth,  than  a  mortal  and  material  prospect 

The  beanties  of  this  atmospheric  effect  were  o 
too  serious  and  suhlime  a  nature  to  interest  the  11 
tnde  in  the  Place.   Out  of  the  whole  assemblage,  but  to 
men  watched  that  glorious  sunset  with   even  « 
pearance  of  the  admiration  and  attention  which  it  i 
served.     One  was  the  landholder  whose  wrongs  ■ 
related  in  the  preceding  chapter  —  the   other  his  1 
markable  &iend. 

These  two  men  formed  a  singular  contraat  to  ( 
other,  both  in  demeanour  and  appearance, 
gazed  forth  upon  the  crimson  heaven.  The  lai 
■was  an  under-sized,  restless-looking  man,  whose  feato 
naturally  sharp,  were  now  distorted  by  a  fixed  e 
sion  of  misery  and  discontent.  His  quick,  penetr 
glance  wandered  incessantly  from  place  to  plat 
ceiving  all  things,  hut  resting  on  none.  In  his  atl; 
tion  to  the  scone  before  him,  he  appeared  to  have  t 
led  more  by  the  influence  of  example  than  by  Ma  a 
spontaneous  feelings;  for  ever  and  anon  he  looked  g 
patiently  round  upon  his  iriend  as  if  expecting  h 
speak  —  but  ni  word  or  movement  escaped  hit  thouf 
ful  companion.  Occupied  exclusively  in  hi 
templations,  he  appeared  wholly  insensible  to  1 
ordinary  outward  appeal. 
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In  age  and  appearance  this  individual  was  in  the 
dedine  of  life;  for  he  had  numbered  sixty  years,  his 
hair  was  completely  gray,  and  his  face  was  covered 
with  deep  wrinkles.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  disadvan* 
tages,  he  was  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word  a  hand- 
some man.  Though  worn  and  thin,  his  features  were 
still  bold  and  regular;  and  there  was  an  elevation 
about  the  habitual  moumfnlness  of  his  expression,  and 
an  intelligence  about  his  somewhat  severe  and  earnest 
eyes,  that  bore  eloquent  testimony  to  the  superiority 
of  his  intellectual  powers.  As  he  now  stood  gazing 
fixedly  out  into  the  glowing  sky,  his  tall,  meagre 
figure  half  supported  upon  his  staflf,  his  Ups  firmly 
compressed,  his  brow  slightly  frowning,  and  his  attitude 
firm  and  motionless;  the  most  superficial  observer  must 
have  felt  immediately  that  he  looked  on  no  ordinary 
being.  The  history  of  a  life  of  deep  thought  —  per- 
haps of  long  sorrow  —  seemed  written  in  every  linea- 
ment of  his  meditative  countenance;  and  there  was  a 
natural  dignity  in  his  manner,  which  evidently  re- 
strained his  restless  companion  from  offering  any 
determined  interruption  to  the  course  of  his  reflec- 
tions. 

Slowly  and  gorgeously  the  sun  had  continued  to 
wane  in  the  horizon  until  he  was  now  lost  to  view. 
As  his  last  rays  sunk  behind  the  distant  hills,  the 
stranger  started  from  his  reverie  and  approached  the 
landholder,  pointing  with  his  staff  towards  the  fast- 
fading  brightness  of  the  western  sky. 

"Probus,"  said  he,  in  a  low,  melancholy  voice,  "as 
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I  looked  on  that  Bonset,  I  thought  on  the  condition 
the  Church."  ' 

"I  see  little  in  the  Chorcb  to  think  of,  or  in  the  ' 
suDEot  to  obaerre,"  replied  his  companion. 

"How  pnre,  how  vivid,"  murmured  the  other,  , 
scarcely  heeding  the  landholder's  remark,  "was  the  light 
which  that  sun  cast  upon  this  earth  at  our  feetl  Hov 
nobly  for  a  time  its  brightness  triumphed  over  Hit 
shadows  around;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  promise  of 
that  radiance,  how  swiftly  did  it  fade  ere  long  in  its 
conflict  with  the  gloom  —  how  thoroughly,  even  now, 
has  it  departed  from  the  earth,  and  withdrawn  the 
beauty  of  its  glory  from  the  heaven!  Already  the 
shadows  are  lengthening  around  us,  and  shrouding  in 
their  darkness  every  object  in  the  Place.  But  a  short 
hour  hence,  and  —  should  no  moon  arise  —  the  gloom 
of  night  will  stretch  unresisted  over  Rome!" 

"To  what  purpose  do  you  tell  me  this?" 

"Are  yon  not  reminded  by  what  we  have  observed 
of  the  course  of  the  worship  which  it  is  our  privilege 
to  profess?  Does  not  that  first  faeautiinl  light  denote 
ita  pure  and  perfect  risej  that  short  conflict  between 
the  radiance  and  the  gloom,  its  successful  preservation, 
by  the  Apostles  and  the  Fathers;  that  rapid  fading  of 
the  radiance,  its  desecration  in  later  times;  and  &» 
gloom  which  now  surrounds  ns,  the  destruction  which 
has  encompassed  it  in  this  age  we  live  in?  —  a  de- 
struction which  nothing  can  avert  but  a  return  to  that 
pure  first  faith  that  should  now  be  the  hope  of  our 
religion,  as  the  moon  is  the  hope  of  nightl" 
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"ttiw  ahould  we  reform?  Do  people  who  have 
no  liberties  care  about  a  religion?  Who  is  to  teach 
t&em?" 

"I  have  —  I  will.  It  ia  tbe  purpose  of  my  life  to 
netore  to  them  the  holiueas  of  the  ancient  Church;  to 
I  them  from  the  snares  of  traitors  to  the  faith, 
vhoni  men  call  priests.  They  shall  learn  through  me 
that  the  Church  knew  do  adornment  once,  but  the 
preaence  of  the  pure-,  that  the  priest  craved  no  finer 
vestment  than  his  holiness;    that  the  Gospel,    which 

!  taught  humility  and  now  raises  dispute,  was  in 
former  days  tbe  rule  of  faith  —  sufficient  for  all  wants, 
powerfnl  over  all  difEcnltieB.  Through  me  they  shall 
know  that  io  times  past  it  was  the  guardian  of  the 
heart;  through  me  they  shall  see  that  in  times  present 
I  is  tiie  plaything  of  the  proud;  through  me  they  shall 
'ear  that  in  times  future  it  may  become  the  exile  of 
the  Churoh!  To  this  task  I  have  vowed  myself;  to 
overthrow  this  idolatry  —  which,  like  another  paganism, 
riiee  amoDg  ub  with  its  images,  its  relics,  its  jewels, 
and  its  gold  —  I  will  devote  my  child,  my  life,  my 
energies,  and  my  possessions.  From  this  attempt  I  will 
never  turn  aside  —  from  this  determination  I  will  never 
flineh.  "While  1  have  a  breath  of  life  in  me,  I  will 
peiBCvere  in  restoring  to  this  abandoned  city  the  true 
wmship  of  the  Most  High!" 

He  ceased  abruptly.    The  intensity  of  his  agitation. 

Kl  suddenly  to  deny  to  him  the  faculty  of  speech, 
saasole  in  the  frame  of  that  stent,  melancholy  man 
10  at  the  immortal  promptings  of  the  aonl  within 


him.  There  was  sometliing  almost  feminme  in  bis  n 
Tersal  susceptibility  to  the  iDfluence  of  one  solitl 
emotion.  Even  the  rough,  desperate  landholder  f 
awed  hj  the  enthuaiaam  of  the  heing  hefore  him,  i 
forgot  his  wrongs,  terrible  aa  they  were  —  and  1 
misery,  poignant  as  it  was  —  as  he  gazed  upon  1 
companion's  face,  ' 

For  some  minutes  neither  of  the  men  said  DKI 
Soon,  however,  the  last  speaker  calmed  his  agitati 
with  the  facility  of  a.  man  accustomed  to  stifle  t 
emotions  that  he  cannot  crush,  and  advancing  to  ) 
landholder,  took  him  sorrow^lly  by  the  hand. 

"I  see,  Prohua,  that  I  have  amazed  you,"  said  ] 
"hut  the  Church  is  the  only  subject  on  which  I  hi 
no  discretion.  In  all  other  matters  I  have  conqnei 
the  rashness  of  my  early  manhood;  in  this  I  have 
wrestle  with  my  hastier  nature  still.  "When  I  look. 
the  mockeries  that  are  acting  around  us;  when  1 1 
bold  a  priesthood  deceivers,  a  people  deluded,  a  n 
gion  defiled,  then,  I  confess  it,  my  indignation  o1 
powers  my  patience,  and  I  bam  to  destroy,  when 
ought  only  to  hope  to  reform." 

"1  knew  yon  always  violent  of  imagination;  1 
when  I  last  saw  yon,  your  enthusiasm  was  love.  T) 
wife " 

"Peace!     She  deceived  mel" 

"Your  child " 

"Lives  with  me  at  B«me." 

"I  remember  her  an  infant,  when,  fourteen  ya 
since,  I  was  your  neighbour  in  Gaul.     On  my  dej 
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tore  Eroni  tho  provmce,  joa 
journey  mW  Italy, 
discover  theru  a  trace  either  of 
elder  brother,  whose  absence 
tmoally  to  lament.  TeLl  me 
period,  discovered  the  memher 
hold?  Hitherto  you  have  been 
to  the  history  of  my  wrongs, 
tpoken    ot   the    changes    in 
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bad  just  returned  from  a 
your  attompta  to 
'  your  parents,  or  of  that 
you  were  wont  so  con- 
,   have  you,   since  that 
s  of  your  ancient  house- 
occupied  in  listeuing 
.,   that  you  have  searcely 
your    life    ainco  wo   last 


ProbuB,  I  have  been  silent  to  you  concerning 
it  is  because  for  me  retrospection  has  little  that 
While  yet  it  was  in  my  power  to  return  to 
parents  whom  I  deserted  in  my  boyhood,  I 
tbiraght  not  of  repentance;  aud  now,  that  they  must 
be  bat  too  surely  lost  to  me,  my  yearning  towards 
ihem  is  of  no  avail.  Of  my  brother,  from  whom  I 
parted  in  a  moment  of  childish  jealousy  and  anger, 
ad  whose  pardon  and  love  I  would  give  up  even  my 
imbition  to  acquire,  I  have  never  yet  discovered  a 
!i«ce.  Atonement  to  those  whom  I  injured  in  early 
life  is  a  privilege  denied  to  the  prayers  of  my  age. 
tVum  my  parenU  and  my  brother  I  departed  unblest, 
md  nnforgiven  by  them  I  feel  that  I  am  doomed  to 
die!  Uy  life  has  been  careless,  useless,  godless,  passing 
tma  rapine  and  violence  to  luxury  and  indolence,  and 
Icad'ing  me  to  the  marriage  which  I  exulted  in  when  I 
IiBt  saw  you,  but  which  I  no^  feel  was  unworthy,  alike 
■  iu  motivea  aud  its  results.  But  blessed  and  thrice 
be  that  last  calamity  of  my  wicked  exiBtence, 
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for  it  opened  my  eyes  to  the  truth  —  it  made  a  Ch| 
tian  of  me  while  I  was  yet  alivel" 

"Is  it  thus  that  the  Christian  can  view  hi§  a 
tions?    I  would,  then,  that  I  were  a  Christian  ] 
yout"     mnTmured     the    landholder    in    loi 
tones. 

"It  was  in  those  first  days,  Frobus,"  continaed.l 
other,  "when  I  found  myself  deserted  and  dishonoai 
left  alone  to  he  the  guardian  of  my  helpless  i 
exiled  for  ever  from  a  home  that  I  had  mysel 
saken,  that  I  repented  me  in  earnest  of  my  misdefl 
that  I  sought  wisdom  from  the  book  of  salvation 
the  conduct  of  life  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Chnich(| 
was  at  that  time  that  I  determined  to  derote  n 
like  Samuel  of  old,  to  the  service  of  heaven,  and  i 
self  to  the  reformation  of  our  degraded  worship. 
I  have  already  told  you,  I  foraook  my  abode  i 
changed  my  name  (remember  it  is  as  'NumTian^  i 
you  mnst  henceforth  address  me),  that  of  my  foB 
self  no  remains  might  he  left,  that  of  my  former  o 
panions  not  one  might  ever  discover  and  tempt] 
again.  With  incessant  care  have  I  shielded 
daughter  from  the  contamination  of  the  world, 
precious  jewel  in  a  miser's  hands  she  has  been  watcliei 
and  guarded  in  har  fatlier'a  house.  Her  destiny  is  to 
soothe  the  afflicted,  to  watch  the  sick,  to  succour  the 
forlorn,  when  I,  her  teacher,  have  restored  to  the  land 
the  dominion  of  its  ancient  faith,  and  the  guidance  of 
its  faultless  Crospel.  We  have  neither  of  us  an  affew  J 
tiou,  or  a  hope  that  can  bind  us  to  the  things  of  e 
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T  kearta  look  both  towards  heaven;  our  expectations 
we  only  from  on  high!" 

"Do  not  Bet  your  hopes  too  firmly  oa  your  child. 
Bemember  hov  the  nobles  of  Rome  have  destroyed 
the  honsehold  I  once  had,  and  tremble  for  yonr 
own." 

£1  have  no  fear  for  my  daughter;   she  is  caied  for 
nee  hj  one  who  is  vowed  to  aid  me  in  my 
B  for  the  Chiirch.     It  is  now  nearly  a  year  since 
t  met  ITIpIus,   and  from  that  time  forth  he  has 
\  devoted  himself  to  my  service  and  watched  over  my 
drilA" 

"Who  is  this  Ulpins,  that  you  should  pat  such 
bith  in  him?" 

a  man  of  age  like  mine.    I  found  him,  like 

me,  worn  down  by  the  calamities  of  his  early  life,  and 

I    ibandoned,  as  I  had  once  been,  to  the  delusions  of  the 

logan  gods.     He  was  desolate,   suffering,  forlorn,  and 

I  had  pity  on  him  in  his  misery.     I  proved  to  him 

'   ihat  the  worship  he  stifl  professed  was  banished  for  its 

;   ini^aities  from  the  land;   that  the  religion  which  had 

I  mcc«eded  it  had  become  defiled  by  man,    and   that 

ned  but  one  faith  for  him  to  choose,   if  he 

I  would  be  saved  —  the  faith  of  the  early  Church.     He 

I  beard  m&  and  was  converted.     From  that  moment  he 

served    me    patiently    and    helped    me    willingly, 

I  Coder  the  roof  whore  I  assemble  the  few  who  as  yet 

are  tme  believers,  he  is  always  the  first  to  come  and 

t  to  remain.    No  word  of  anger  has  ever  crossed 

□0  look  of  impatience  has  ever  appeared  i 


his  eyes.  Though  sorrowful,  he  ia  gentlo;  thot 
feriug,  he  ia  ioduatrious.  I  have  trusted  him  with  f 
I  possess,  and  I  glory  in  my  credulity!  Ulpius  is  ! 
corruptible!" 

"And  your  daughter?  —  is  UipiuB  reverenced  I 
her,  aa  he  is  respected  by  you?" 

"She  knowa  that  her  duty  ia  to  love  whom  I  lol 
and  to  avoid  whom  I  avoid.  Can  you  imagine  tha 
Chriatiaa  virgin  has  any  feelings  disobedieut  to  f 
father's  wishes?  Come  to  my  house;  judge  with  j 
own  eyea  of  my  daughter  and  my  companion, 
whose  misfortunes  have  left  you  no  home,  shall  i 
one,  if  you  will,  with  me.  Come  then  and  labour  n 
me  in  my  great  undertaking!  You  will  whhdi 
your  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  yom 
and  merit  by  your  devotion  the  favour  of  the  1 
High." 

"No,  Numerian,   I  will  atill  be  independent,  i 
of  my  iriendsl  Nor  Rome,  nor  Italy,  are  abiding^pla 
for  me.     I  go  to  another  land  to  abide  among  a 
people,   until  the  arms  of  a  conqueror  shall  havel 
stored    freedom    to    the    brave  and  protection  to  i 
honest,  throughout  the  countries  of  the  empire." 

"Probus,  I  implore  you  stay!" 

"Neverl     My  determination  is   taken,    Numei 
farewell ! " 

And   the  landholder  hurried  rapidly  away, 
fearful   to  trust  his  resolution  any  longer  bj 
persnaaions  of  his  friend. 

For  a  few  minutes,    Numerian   stood   motioni 
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ganng  wistfoUy  in  the  direction  taken  by  his  com- 
panion on  his  departure.  At  first,  an  expression  of 
grief  and  pily  softened  the  austerity  which  seemed  the 
babitoal  characteristic  of  his  countenance  when  in  re- 
pose, but  soon  these  milder  and  tenderer  feelings  ap- 
peared to  vanish  from  his  heart  as  suddenly  as  they 
had  arisen;  his  features  re-assumed  their  customary 
sternness,  and  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  mixed  with 
the  crowd  struggling  onwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
Basilica  —  "Let  him  depart  unregretted,  he  has  denied 
himself  to  the  service  of  his  Maker.  He  should  no 
longer  be  my  firiend." 

In  this  sentence  lay  the  index  to  the  character  of 
the  man.  His  existence  was  one  vast  sacrifice,  one 
scene  of  intrepid  self-immolation.  Although,  in  the 
brief  hints  at  the  events  of  his  life  which  he  had  com- 
municated to  his  friend,  he  had  exaggerated  the  extent 
of  his  errors,  he  had  by  no  means  done  justice  to  the 
fervour  of  his  penitence,  a  penitence  which  outstripped 
the  usual  boundaries  of  repentance,  and  only  began  in 
despair  to  terminate  in  fanaticism.  His  desertion  of 
his  father's  house,  (into  the  motives  of  which  it  is  not 
our  present  intention  to  enter),  and  his  long  subsequent 
existence  of  violence  and  excess,  indisposed  his  na- 
turally strong  passions  to  submit  to  the  slightest  re- 
straint In  obedience  to  their  first  impulses,  he  con- 
tracted at  a  mature  age,  a  marriage  "with  a  woman 
thoroughly  unworthy  of  the  ardent  admiration  that  she 
had  inspired.  When  he  found  himself  deceived  and 
dishonoured  by  her,  the  shock  of  such  an  affliction, 

Antonina*  I.  * 


thrilled  through  his  whole  being  —  cmahed  all  Uii 
energies  —  etnick  him  prostrate,  heart  and  mind,  at 
one  blow.  The  errors  of  his  yonth,  committed  in  his 
prosperity  with  moral  impnnity,  roacted  npon  him  in 
his  adversity  with  an  influence  fatal  to  his  future  peaca, 
Hia  repentance  was  darkened  by  despondency;  his  re- 
solutions were  unbrightened  by  hope.  He  flew  to  re- 
ligion as  the  suicide  flies  to  the  knife  —  ia  despair. 

Leaving  all  remaining  peculiaritiea  in  Numerian's 
character  to  be  discussed  at  a  future  opportunity,  we 
will  now  follow  him  in  his  passage  through  the  crowd, 
to  the  entrance  of  the  Basilica  —  continuing  to  de- 
signate him,  here  and  elsewhere,  by  the  name  whic& 
be  had  assumed  on  his  conversion,  and  by  which  bs 
had  insisted  on  being  addressed  during  his  int^rrieir 
with  the  fugitive  landholder. 

Although  at  the  commencement  of  his  progress  to* 
wards  the  church,  our  enthusiast  found  himself  placed 
among  the  hindermost  of  the  members  of  the  ad- 
vancing throng,  he  soon  contrived  so  thoroughly  to 
outstrip  his  dilatory  and  discursive  neighbours  as  to 
gain,  with  little  delay,  the  steps  of  the  sacred  boildr 
ing.  Here,  in  common  with  many  others,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  atop,  while  those  nearest  the  Basilica  squeezed 
their  way  through  its  stately  doors.  In  such  a  aitua- 
tion  hia  remarkable  figure  could  not  fail  to  be  noticed, 
and  he  was  silently  recognised  by  many  of  the  by^ 
standers  —  some  of  whom  looked  on  him  with  wonder, 
and  some  with  aversion.  Nobody,  however,  appi 
or  apoke   to   him.      Every   one   felt    the 
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loHEmg  a  man  whos6  bold  and  iailj  esposuiea  of  tbe 
tboses  of  the  Chorcli  placed  in  incesEant  peril  hia 
iberty,  and  even  hia  life. 

Among  the  b^'standers  who  aarrounded  N^umerian, 
CO  were  nevertheless  two  who  did  not  remain  con- 
t  with  carelessly  avoiding  any  communication  with 
the  intrepid  and  suapected  Reformer.  These  two  men 
belonged  to  the  lowest  order  of  the  clergy,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  occupied  in  cautioosly  watching  the 
Utions  and  listening  to  the  conversation  of  the  indivi- 
duals immediately  iironnd  them.  The  instant  they  be- 
lield  Nnmerian,  they  moved  so  as  to  elude  his  observa- 
iiOD,  taking  care  at  tlie  same  time  to  occnpy  snch  a 
jnBidon  as  enabled  them  to  keep  in  view  the  object  of 
dieir  evident  distrust. 

Look ,    OsioB ,"    said    one ,    "that    man    is    here 
^wnl" 

"And  doabtlesa,  with  the  same  motives  Trhich 
brought  him  here  yesterday,"  replied  the  other.  "You 
»iU  see  that  he  will  agtun  enter  the  church,  listen  to 
service,  retire  to  his  little  chapel  near  tlie  Pincian 
Koont,  and  there,  before  hia  ragged  mob  of  adherents, 
ntsck  the  doetrinea  which  our  brethren  have  preached, 
we  know  he  did  last  night,  and  as  we  auspect  he 
rill  coutinae  to  do,  until  the  authorities  think  proper 
giv«  the  signal  for  his  imprisonment." 
"I  marvel  that  he  should  have  been  permitted  to 
BO  long  a  time  as  he  has  in  his  courae  of  con- 
towards  (he  Chnrcb.  Have  we  not  evidence 
in  his  writings  alone  to  convict  him  of  heresy? 
7* 


The  carelessnoio  of  the  bishop  upon  sudi  a 
this  is  quite  inexplicable!" 

"You.  should  consider,  Numeritui  not  being  aprieei, 
that  the  carelessuesp  about  onr  interest  lies  more  with 
the  senate  than  the  bishop.  What  time  our  nobles  cu 
spare  from  their  debaucheries,  has  been  lately  ^iven  ia 
diflcussions  on  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  in  retiring 
to  Bavenna,  and  will  now  be  dedicated  to  penetrating 
the  basis  of  this  rumour  about  the  Gotbs.  Besides, 
even  were  they  at  liberty,  what  care  the  senate  aboot 
theological  disputes?  They  only  know  this  Kamerian 
as  a  citizen  of  Home,  a  man  of  some  influence  ud 
possessions,  and,  consequently,  a  person  of  politico, 
importance  as  a  member  of  the  population.  In  addi- 
tion to  which,  it  would  be  no  easy  task  for  us,  at  thfl 
present  moment,  to  impug^n  the  doctrines  broached  hf 
our  assailant;  for  the  fellow  has  a  troublesome  fauli^ 
of  supporting  what  he  says  by  the  Bible.  Believe  iii€i| 
in  this  matter,  our  only  way  of  righting  ourselves  wiH 
be  to  convict  him  of  scandal  against  the  highest  digi^r 
taries  of  the  Cliurch."  .| 

"The  order  that  we  have  lately  received  to  tnu^f 
his  movements  and  listen  to  his  discourses,  leads  m^ 
to  believe  tbat  our  superiors  are  of  your  opinion." 

"Whether  my  convictions  are  correct  or  not,  rf 
this  I  feel  assured  —  that  his  days  of  liberty  sa 
numbered.  It  was  but  a  few  hours  ago  tbat  I  saw  tbt' 
bishop's  chamberlain's  head-assistant,  and  he  told  wt 
that  he  had  heard,  through  the  crevice  of  a  door ' 

"Hash!   he  moves;   he  is  pressing  forward  to  eoUt 
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the  church.  Ton  can  tell  me  what  you  were  about  to 
saj  as  we  follow  him.  Quick!  let  ut  mix  with  the 
crowd." 

Eyer  enthusiastic  in  the  performance  of  their  loath- 
some duties,  these  two  discreet  pastors  of  a  Christian 
flock  followed  Numerian  with  the  most  elaborate  cau- 
tion into  the  interior  of  the  sacred  building. 

Although  the  sun  still  left  a  faint  streak  of  red  in 
the  western  skj,  and  the  moon  had  as  yet  scarcely 
risen,  the  great  chandelier  of  two  thousand  four  hundred 
lamps,  mentioned  by  the  bishop  in  his  address  to  the 
people,  was  already  alight.  In  the  days  of  its  severe 
and  sacred  beauty,  the  appearance  of  the  church  would 
haye  suffered  fatally  by  this  blaze  of  artificial  brilliancy; 
but  now  that  the  ancient  character  of  the  Basilica  was 
completely  changed,  now  that  from  a  solemn  temple  it 
had  been  altered  to  the  semblance  of  a  luxurious 
palace,  it  gained  immensely  by  its  gaudy  illumination. 
Not  an  ornament  along  the  vast  extent  of  its  glorious 
naye,  but  glittered  in  vivid  distinctness  in  the  dazzling 
light  that  poured  downwards  from  the  roof.  The 
gUded  rafters,  the  smooth  inlaid  marble  pillars,  the 
rich  hangings  of  the  windows,  the  jewelled  candlesticks 
on  the  altars,  the  pictures,  the  statues,  the  bronzes, 
the  mosaics,  each  and  all  glowed  with  a  steady  and 
luxurious  transparency,  absolutely  intoxicating  to  the 
eye.  Not  a  trace  of  wear,  not  a  vestige  of  tarnish 
now  appeared  on  any  object.  Each  portion  of  the  nave 
to  which  the  attention  was  directed,  appeared  too 
finely,  spotlessly  radiant,  ever  to  have  been  touched  by 
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mortal  bands.  Entranced  and  bewildered,  the  observa- 
tion  roamed  over  the  surface  of  the  brilliant  scene, 
until  Trearied  by  the  unbroken  embellishment  of  the 
prospect,  it  wandered  for  repose  upon  the  dimly-lighted 
aisles,  and  dwelt  with  delight  upon  the  soft  shadows 
that  hovered  about  their  distant  pillars,  and  the  gliding 
forms  that  peopled  their  dusky  recesses,  or  loitemd 
paet  their  lofty  walls. 

At  the  moment  when  Xumerian  entered  the  Basilica, 
R  part  of  the  service  had  just  concluded.  The  last 
faint  echo  from  the  voices  of  the  choir  still  hung  upoa 
the  incense-laden  air,  and  the  vast  masses  of  the 
spectators  were  still  grouped  in  their  listening  and 
various  attitudes,  as  the  devoted  reformer  looked  forth 
upon  the  church.  Even  he,  stem  as  he  was,  seemed 
for  a  moment  subdued  by  the  ineffable  encliautment  of 
the  scene;  but  ere  long,  as  if  displeased  with  his  own 
involuntary  emotions  of  admiration,  his  brow  con- 
tracted, and  he  sighed  heavily,  as  (still  followed  by 
the  attentive  spies)  he  sought  the  comparative  seclu- 
sion of  the  aisles. 

Daring  the  interval  between  the  divisions  of  the 
service,  the  congregation  occupied  themselves  in  staring 
at  the  relics,  which  were  iuclosed  in  a  silver  cabinet 
with  crystal  doors,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  high 
altar.  Although  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a  satis- 
factory view  of  these  ecclesiastical  treasures,  they 
nevertheless  employed  the  attention  of  every  one,  until 
the  appearance  of  a  priest  in  the  pulpit  gave  signal  of 
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the  commencement  of  the  sermon,  and  admonislied  all 
those  who  had  seats  to  secure  them  without  delay. 

Passing  through  the  ranks  of  the  auditors  of  the 
sennon,  —  some  of  whom  were  engaged  in  counting 
the  lights  in  the  chandelier,  to  be  certain  that  the 
bishop  had  not  defrauded  them  of  one  out  of  the  two 
thousand  four  hundred  lamps;  others  in  holding 
whispered  conversations,  and  opening  small  boxes  of 
sweetmeats  —  we  again  conduct  the  reader  to  the  out- 
dde  of  the  church. 

The  assemblage  here  had  by  this  time  much 
diminished;  the  shadows  flung  over  the  ground  by  the 
lofky  colonnades  had  deepened  and  increased;  and  in 
many  of  the  more  remote  recesses  of  the  Place  hardly 
a  hnman  being  was  to  be  observed.  At  one  of  these 
extremities,  where  the  pillars  terminated  in  the  street 
and  the  obscurity  was  most  intense,  stood  a  solitary 
old  man  keeping  himself  cautiously  concealed  in  the 
darkness,  and  looking  out  anxiously  upon  the  public 
way  immediately  before  him. 

He  had  waited  but  a  short  time  when  a  handsome 
chariot  preceded  by  a  body-guard  of  gaily-attired 
slaves,  stopped  within  a  few  paces  of  his  lurking- 
place,  and  the  voice  of  the  person  it  contained  pro- 
nounced audibly  the  following  words:  — 

"Nol  no!  Drive  on  —  we  are  later  than  I  thought 
If  I  stay  to  see  this  illumination  of  the  Basilica,  I 
shall  not  be  in  time  to  receive  my  guests  for  to-night^s 
banquet.  Besides,  this  inestimable  kitten  of  the  breed 
most  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  has  already 
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token  cold,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  espose  tlis 
susceptible  aniraal  any  longer  than  is  neceaaary  to  the 
dampnesH  of   the  night-air.     Drive   on,    good   Carrio, 

The  old  man  scarcely  waited  for  Qta  concluaion  of 
this  speech  before  he  ran  np  to  the  chariot,  where  he 
was  immediately  confronted  by  two  heads,  one  that  of 
Vetranio  the  senator,  the  other  that  of  a  glossy  black 
kitten  adorned  with  a  collar  of  ruhlea,  and  half 
enveloped  in  its  master's  ample  robes.  Before  the 
astonished  noble  could  articulate  a  word,  the  man 
whispered  in  hoarse,  hurried  accents,  "I  am  TJlpiua  — 
dismiss  your  servants  —  I  have  something  important 
to  eay!" 

"Ha!  My  worthy  Ulpins!  Tou  have  a  most  un- 
happy faculty  of  delivering  a  message  with  the 
manner  of  an  assassin!  But  I  must  pardon  your  un- 
pleasant abruptness  in  consideration  tjf  your  diligence. 
My  excellent  Carrio ,  if  you  value  my  approba- 
tion, remove  your  companions  and  yourself  out  of 
hearing)" 

The  freedman  yielded  instant  obedience  to  hia 
master's  mandate.  The  following  converaaljon  then 
took  place,  the  strange  man  opening  it  thus;  — 

"You  remember  your  promise?" 

"I  do." 

"Upon  your  honour,  as  a  nobleman  and  a  eeuator, 
you  are  prepared  to  abide  by  it  whenever  it  ia  neces- 

"I  am." 
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"Then  at  the  dawn  of  morning  meet  me  at  the 
private  gate  of  your  palace  garden,  and  I  will  conduct 
you  to  Antonina's  hed-chamber." 

"The  time  will  suit  me.  But  why  at  the  dawn  of 
morning?" 

"Because  the  Christian  dotard  will  keep  a  vigil 
until  midnight,  which  the  girl  will  most  probably 
attend.  I  wished  to  tell  you  this  at  your  palace,  but 
I  heard  there,  that  you  had  gone  to  Aricia,  and  would 
return  by  way  of  the  Basilica.  So  I  posted  myself  to 
intercept  you  thus." 

"Industrious  Ulpius!" 

"Remember  your  promise!" 

Yetranio  leaned  forward  to  reply,  but  ITlpius  was 
gone. 

As  the  senator  again  commanded  his  equipage  to 
move  on,  he  looked  anxiously  around  him,  as  if  once 
more  expecting  to  see  his  strange  adherent  still  lurking 
near  the  chariot.  He  only  perceived,  however,  a  man 
whom  he  did  not  know,  followed  by  two  others,  walk- 
ing rapidly  past  him.  They  were  Numerian  and  the 
spies. 

"At  last,  my  projects  are  approaching  consumma- 
tion," exclaimed  Yetranio  to  himself,  as  he  and  his 
kitten  rolled  off  in  the  chariot.  "It  is  well  that  I 
thought  of  securing  possession  of  Julians  villa  to-day, 
for  I  shall  now,  assuredly,  want  to  use  it  to-morrow. 
Jupiter!  What  a  mass  of  dangers,  contradictions,  and 
mysteries,  encompass  this  affair!  When  I  think  that  I 
who  prided  myself  on  my  philosophy,    have  quittc 
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Eavenna;  borrowed  a  private  viUa;  leagued  myself 
with  an  uncultivated  plebeian;  and  all  for  the  sake  of 
a  girl,  who  has  abeady  deceived  my  expectations  by 
gaining  me  as  a  miiBic~maater  without  admitting  me  aa 
a  lover,  I  am  positively  astonished  at  my  own  weak- 
neBs!  Still  it  must  be  owned  that  the  complexion  my 
adventure  has  lately  assumed,  renders  it  of  some  in- 
terest in  itself.  The  mere  pleasure  of  penetrating  the 
eecrets  of  this  Numerian's  household,  is  by  no  means 
the  least  among  the  numerous  attractions  of  my  design. 
How  has  he  gained  hia  influence  over  the  girl?  Why 
docs  he  keep  her  in  such  strict  seclusion?  Who  is  this 
old  half-frantic,  unceremonious  man-monster,  calling 
hiniBelf  Ulpius;  refusing  all  reward  for  hia  villainy; 
raving  about  a  return  to  the  old  religion  of  the  gods; 
and  exulting  in  the  promise  he  has  extorted  from  me, 
as  a  good  pagan,  to  support  the  first  restoration  of 
the  aneient  worship  that  may  be  attempted  in  Eome? 
Where  does  he  como  from?  Why  does  he  outwardly 
profess  himself  a  Christian?  What  sent  him  into  Nu- 
merian's  service?  By  the  girdle  of  Vennsl  Everything 
connected  with  the  girl,  is  as  incomprehensible  as  her- 
selfl  Bat  patience  — -  patience!  A  few  hours  more, 
and  these  mysteries  will  be  revealed.  In  the  moau- 
timo,  let  me  think  of  my  banquet,  and  of  its  presidium  . 
deity,  the  Nightingale  Saucel" 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Antonina. 

Who  that  has  been  at  Eome  does  not  remember 
with  delight,  the  attractions  of  the  Pincian  Hill?  Who, 
after  toiling  through  the  wonders  of  the  dark,  melan- 
choly city,  has  not  been  revived  by  a  visit  to  its  shady 
walks,  and  by  breathing  its  fragrant  breezes?  Amid 
the  solemn  moumfolness  that  reigns  over  declining 
Borne,  this  delightfdl  elevation  rises  light,  airy,  and 
inviting,  at  once  a  refreshment  to  the  body  and  a  so- 
lace to  the  spirit.  From  its  smooth  summit,  the  city 
is  seen  in  its  utmost  majesty,  and  the  surrounding 
country  in  its  brightest  aspect.  The  crimes  and  miseries 
of  Rome  seem  deterred  from  approaching  its  favoured 
soil;  it  impresses  the  mind  as  a  place  set  apart  by 
common  consent  for  the  presence  of  the  innocent  and 
the  joyful  —  as  a  scene  that  rest  and  recreation  keep 
lacred  from  the  intrusion  of  tumult  and  toil. 

Its  appearance  in  modem  days  U  the  picture  of  its 
character  for  ages  past  Successive  wars  might  dull  its 
beauties  for  a  time,  but  peace  invariably  restored  them 
m  all  their  pristine  loveliness.  The  old  Romans  called 
it  **The  Mount  of  Gardens.^*  Throughout  the  disasters 
<^  the  Empire  and  the  convulsions  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
it  continued  to  merit  its  ancient  appellation,  and  a 
''Mount  of  Gardens^*  it  still  triumphantly  remains  to 
the  present  day. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  the 
magnificence  of  the  Pincian  Hill  was   at  its  zenith. 
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Were  it  conBistent  with  the  conduct  of  our  atoiy,  to 
dwell  npon  the  glories  of  its  palaces  and  its  groves,  its 
temples  and  its  theatres,  such  a  glowiog  prospect  of 
artificial  splendour,  aided  by  natural  heauty,  might  be 
spread  before  the  reader  as  would  tax  his  credulity, 
while  it  excited  his  astonisliment.  This  task,  however, 
it  is  hero  unnecessary  to  attempt.  It  is  not  for  the 
wonders  of  ancient  luxury  and  taste,  hut  for  the  abode 
of  the  zealous  and  religious  Numerian,  that  we  find  it 
now  requisite  to  arouse  interest  and  engage  attention. 

At  the  back  of  the  Flaminian  extremity  of  the 
Fincian  Hill,  and  immediately  overlooking  the  city 
wall,  stood,  at  the  period  of  which  we  write,  a  small 
but  elegantly  built  house,  surronnded  hy  a  little  garden 
of  its  own,  and  protected  at  the  back  by  the  lofty 
groves  and  outbuildings  of  the  palace  of  Vetranio  the 
senator.  This  abode  had  been  at  one  time  a  sort  of 
summer  house  belonging  to  the  former  proprietor  of  a 
neighbouring  mansion. 

Profligate  necessitlea  had  obliged  the  owner  to  part 
with  this  portion  of  his  possessions,  which  was  purchased 
by  a  merchant  well  known  to  Numerian,  who  received 
it  as  a  legacy  at  his  friend's  death.  Disgusted  as  soon 
as  his  reforming  projects  took  possession  of  his  mind, 
at  tie  bare  idea  of  propinqoity  to  the  ennobled  liber- 
tines of  Gome,  the  austere  Christian  determined  to 
abandon  his  inheritance,  and  to  sell  it  to  another;  but 
at  the  repeated  entreaties  of  his  daughter,  he  at  length 
consented  to  change  his  purpose,  and  sacrifice  his  an- 
tipathy to  bis  luxurious  dp'"'''  ' "   (Jiild's  yontl 
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fill  attachment  to  the  beauties  of  Nature,  as  displayed 
in  his  legacy  on  the  Pincian  Mount.  In  this  instance 
only,  did  the  natural  affection  of  the  father  prevail 
over  the  acquired  severity  of  the  reformer.  Here  he 
eondescended  for  the  first  and  the  last  time,  to  the 
sweet  trivialities  of  youth.  Here,  indulgent  in  spite 
of  himself,  he  fixed  his  little  household,  and  permitted 
to  his  daughter  her  sole  recreations  of  tending  the 
flowers  in  the  garden,  and  luxuriating  in  the  loveliness 

of  the  distant  view. 

«  «  «  «  « 

The  night  has  advanced  an  hour  since  the  occur- 
rences mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  The  clear 
and  brilliant  moonli&rht  of  Italy  now  pervades  every 
diHtrict  of  the  glorious  dty,  ,^d  bathes  in  its  pZ 
effiilgence  the  groves  and  palaces  on  the  Pincian  Mount. 
From  the  garden  of  Numerian  the  irregular  buildings 
of  the  great  suburbs  of  Eome,  the  rich,  undulating 
eoontiy  beyond,  and  the  long  ranges  of  mountains  in 
the  distance,  are  now  all  visible  in  the  soft  and  luxurious 
light  Near  the  spot  which  commands  this  view,  not  a 
living  creature  is  to  be  seen  on  a  first  examination; 
but  on  a  more  industrious  and  patient  observation,  you 
are  subsequently  able  to  detect  at  one  of  the  windows 
of  Numerian^s  house,  half  hidden  by  a  curtain,  the 
figure  of  a  young  girl. 

Soon  this  solitary  form  approaches  nearer  to  the 
eye:  the  moonbeams  that  have  hitherto  shone  only 
upon  the  window  now  illuminate  other  objects.  First, 
they  display  a  small,  white  arm;  then  a  light,  simple 


robe;  then  a  fair,  graceful  neck;  and  finally  a  briglit, 
youlbfiil,  innocent  face,  directed  Btedfastly  towarda 
the  Tride  mo  on -brightened  prospect  of  the  distant 
mountaina. 

For  some  time  the  ^rl  remains  in  contemplation  at 
her  window.  Then  she  leaves  her  post,  and  almost  im- 
mediately reappears  at  a  door  leading  into  the  garden. 
Her  figure,  aa  she  advances  towarda  the  lawn  before 
her,  ia  light  and  small  —  a.  natural  grace  and  propriety 
appear  in  her  movements  —  she  holds  pressed  to  her 
bosom  and  half  concealed  by  her  robe,  a  gilt  lute. 
Wben  she  reaches  a  turf  bank  commanding  the  same 
view  as  the  window,  she  arranges  her  instrument  upon 
lier  knee,  and  with  something  of  restraint  in  her  manner 
gently  touches  the  chords.  Tiien,  as  if  alarmed  at  the 
sound  sbe  has  produced,  she  glances  anxiously  around 
her,  apparently  fearful  of  being  overheard.  Her  large, 
dark,  lustrous  eyes  have  in  them  an  expreasion  of  ap- 
prehension; her  delicate  lips  are  half  parted;  a  sndden 
flash  rises  in  her  soft,  olive  complexion,  as  she  examinee 
every  comer  of  the  garden.  Having  completed  her 
survey  without  discovering  any  cause  for  the  suspiciona 
she  seems  to  entertain,  she  again  employs  herself  over 
her  instrument.  Once  more  she  strikes  the  chords,  and 
now  with  a  bolder  hand.  The  notes  she  produces  re- 
solve themselves  into  a  wild,  plaintive,  irregular  me- 
lody, alternately  rising  and  sinking,  aa  if  swayed  by 
the  fickle  influence  of  a  summer  wind.  These  sounds 
are  aoon  harmoniously  augmented  by  the  young  min- 
strel's voice,  which   is   calm,   still,   and  mellow,    and 
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idapts  itself  with  exquisite  ingenuity  to  every  arbitrary 
variation  in  the  tone  of  the  accompaniment.  The  song 
that  she  has  chosen  is  one  of  the  fanciful  odes  of  the 
day.  Its  chief  merit  to  her  lies  in  its  alliance  to  the 
strange  Eastern  air,  which  she  heard  at  her  first  inter- 
view with  the  senator  who  presented  her  with  the  lute. 
Paraphrased  in  English,  the  words  of  the  composition 
would  run  thus:  — 

THB  OBIGIN  OF  MUSIC. 

I. 
Spirit,  whose  dominion  reigns 
Over  Hosiers  thrilling  strains, 
Whence  may  be  thy  distant  birth? 
Say  what  tempted  thee  to  earth? 


Mortal,  listen;  I  was  bom 

In  Creation*s  early  years, 
Singing ,  *mid  the  stars  of  mom , 

To  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

Once,  as  within  the  realms  of  space, 
I  yiewM  this  mortal  planet  roll, 

A  yearning  towards  thy  hapless  race, 
Unbidden,  filled  my  seraph  soul! 

Angels ,  who  had  watchM  my  birth , 
Heard  me  sigh  to  sing  to  earth ; 
*Twas  transgn^ession  ne^er  forgiy'n 
To  forget  my  native  Heav*n ; 
So  they  sternly  bade  me  go  — 
Banish*d  to  the  world  below. 

n. 
BzilM  here,  I  knew  no  fears ; 

For,  thoagfa  darkness  round  me  clung, 
Though  none  heard  me  in  the  spheres, 

Barth  had  listeners  while  I  sung. 


Ah  the  last  sounds  of  her  voice  and  lier  lute  < 
softly  away  upon  the  still  night  air,  ao  indeacribi 
elevation  appeared  in  the  girl's  conn te nance, 
looked  up  rapturously  into  the  far,  star-bright  skyj 
lip  quivered;  her  dark  eyes  filled  with  tears;  and 
hoaom  heaved  with  the  excess  of  the  emotions  that 
tnnsic  and  the  scene  inspired.  Then  she  gazed  slo 
around  her,  dwelling  tenderly  upon  the  fragrant  floi 
beds  that  were  the  work  of  her  own  hands,  and  U 
ing  forth  with  an  expression  half  reverential,  half 
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tatic,  oveor  the  long,  smooth,  shining  plains,  and  the 
till,  glorious  mountains,  that  had  so  long  heen  the  in- 
piration  of  her  most  cherished  thoughts,  and  that  now 
flowed  before  her  eyes,  soft  and  beautifdl  as  her  dreams 
m  her  virgin  couch.  Then,  overpowered  by  the  art- 
«ss  thouglits  and  innocent  recollections  which  on  the 
magic  wings  of  Nature  and  Night  came  wafted  over 
her  mind,  she  bent  down  her  head  upon  her  lute; 
pressed  her  round,  dimpled  cheek  against  its  smooth 
frame,  and,  drawing  her  fingers  mechanically  over  its 
strings,  abandoned  herself  unreservedly  to  the  reveries 
of  maidenhood  and  youth. 

Such  was  the  being  devoted  by  her  father^s  fatal 
unbition  to  a  life-long  banishment  from  all  that  is  at- 
tractive in  human  art,  and  beautifdl  in  human  in- 
tellect! Such  was  the  daughter  whose  existence  was 
to  be  one  long  acquaintance  with  mortal  woe,  one  un- 
varied refusal  of  mortal  pleasure,  whose  thoughts  were 
to  be  only  of  sermons  and  fasts,  whose  actions  were  to 
^  confined  to  the  binding  of  strangers'  wounds  and 
he  drying  of  strangers'  tears,  whose  life,  in  brief,  was 
loomed  to  be  the  embodiment  of  her  father's  austere 
leal  of  the  austere  virgins  of  the  ancient  Church! 

Deprived  of  her  mother,  exiled  from  the  companion- 
!iip  of  others  of  her  age,  permitted  no  familiarity  with 
ay  living  being  —  no  sympathies  with  any  other 
eart,  commanded  but  never  indulged,  rebuked  but 
Bver  applauded;  she  must  have  sunk  beneath  the 
jverities  imposed  on  her  by  her  father,  but  for  the 
snial   disobedience  committed  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
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solitary  pleasure  procured  for  her  by  her  lute.  Vainly, 
I  her  hours  of  study,  did  she  read  the  fierce  ana- 
themas  against  love,  liberty,  and  pleasure,  poetry, 
painting,  and  music,  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones, 
which  the  ancient  fathers  had  composed  for  the  benefit 
of  the  submissive  congregations  of  former  days;  vtwnly 
did  she  imagine,  during  those  long  liours  of  theological 
instruction,  that  her  heart's  forbidden  longings  were 
banished  and  destroyed  —  that  her  patient  and  child- 
like disposition  was  bowed  in  complete  subserviency 
to  the  moBt  rigorous  of  her  father's  commands.  No 
sooner  were  her  interviews  with  Numerian  concluded, 
than  the  promptings  of  that  nature  within  us,  which 
artifice  may  warp  but  can  never  destroy,  lured  her 
into  a  forgetfulness  of  all  that  she  had  heard  and  a 
longing  for  much  that  was  forbidden.  We  live,  in  this 
existence,  but  by  the  companionship  of  some  sympathy, 
aspiration,  or  pursuit,  which  serve^f  us  as  our  habitual 
refuge  from  the  tribulations  we  inherit  from  tlie  outer 
world.  The  same  feeling  which  led  Antonina,  in  her 
childhood,  to  beg  for  a  flower-garden;  in  her  girlhood, 
induced  her  to  gain  possession  of  a  lute. 

The  passion  for  music  which  prompted  her  visit  to 
Vetranio,  which  alone  saved  her  afi'ections  from  pining 
in  the  solitude  imposed  on  them,  and  which  occupied 
her  leisure  hours  in  the  manner  we  have  already  de- 
scribed, was  an  inheritance  of  ber  birth. 

Her  Spanish  mother  had  sung  to  her,  hour  after 
hour,  in  her  cradle,  for  the  short  time  during  which 
she  was   permitted  to  watch   over  her  child.     The  im- 
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prassion  thus  made  on  the  dawning  faculties  of  the  in- 
fimty  nothing  ever  effaced.  Though  her  earliest  per^ 
eeptions  were  greeted  only  by  the  sight  of  her  father^s 
misery;  though  the  form  which  his  despairing  peni- 
tence soon  assumed,  doomed  her  to  a  life  of  seclusion 
and  an  education  of  admonition,  the  passionate  attach- 
ment to  the  melody  of  sound,  inspired  by  her  mother's 
voice  —  almost  imbibed  at  her  mother's  breast,  lived 
throngh  all  neglect  and  survived  all  opposition.  It 
found  its  nourishment  in  childish  recollections,  in 
snatches  of  street  minstrelsy  heard  through  her  window, 
in  the  passage  of  the  night  winds  of  winter  through 
the  groves  on  the  Pincian  Mount;  and  received  its 
rapturous  gratification  in  the  first  audible  sounds  &om 
the  Boman  senator's  lute.  How  her  possession  of  an 
instrument,  and  her  skill  in  playing,  were  subsequently 
gained,  the  reader  already  knows  from  Vetranio's  nar- 
rative at  Ravenna.  Could  the  frivolous  senator  have 
discovered  the  real  intensity  of  the  emotions  his  art 
was  raising  in  his  pupil's  bosom,  while  he  taught  her; 
could  he  have  imagined  how  incessantly,  during  their 
lessons,  her  sense  of  duty  struggled  with  her  love  for 
music  —  how  completely  she  was  absorbed,  one  mo- 
ment by  an  agony  of  doubt  and  fear,  another,  by  an 
ecstasy  of  enjoyment  and  hope;  he  would  have  felt 
little  of  that  astonishment  at  her  coldness  towards  him- 
self, which  he  so  warmly  expressed  at  his  interview 
with  Julia  in  the  gardens  of  the  Court.  In  truth, 
nothing  could  be  more  complete  than  Antonina's 
childish  unconsciousness   of  the   feelings  with   which 
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Vetranio    legarded   hei.      In    entering    his    presence, 

whatever  remnant  of  her  affections  remained  nnwithered 
by  her  fears,  was  solely  attracted  and  engrossed  by 
the  heloved  and  beautiful  lute.  In  receiving  the  in- 
Btrument  she  almost  forgot  the  giver,  in  the  triumiih 
of  poasQssion;  or,  if  she  thought  of  him  at  all,  it  was 
to  be  grateful  for  having  escaped  uninjnied  from  a 
member  of  that  class,  for  whom  her  father's  reiterated 
adoionitionB  had  inspired  her  with  a  vague  feeling  of 
dread  and  distrust,  and  to  detennioe  that,  now  she  had 
acknowledged  his  kindness  and  departed  liom  his  do- 
mains, nothing  should  ever  induce  her  to  risk  dis- 
covery hy  her  father  and  peril  to  herself,  by  ever 
entering  them  again. 

Innocent  in  her  isolation,  almost  infantine  in  her 
natural  simplicity,  a  single  enjoyment  was  safdcient  to 
satisfy  all  the  passions  of  her  age.  Father,  mother, 
lover,  and  companion;  liberties,  amusements,  and  adorn- 
ments —  they  were  all  summed  up  for  her  in  that 
simple  lute.  The  archness,  the  liveliness,  and  the  gen- 
tleness of  her  disposition',  the  poetry  of  her  nature, 
and  the  affection  of  lier  heart;  the  happy  bloom  of 
youth  which  seclusion  could  not  all  wither,  nor  dis- 
torted precept  taint,  were  now  entirely  nourished,  ex- 
panded, and  freshened  ■ —  such  is  the  creative  power 
of  human  emotion  —  by  that  inestimable  possession. 
She  could  speak  to  it,  smile  on  it,  caress  it;  and  be- 
lieve in  the  ecstasy  of  her  delight,  in  the  carelessnesa 
of  her  self-delusion,  that  it  sympathised  with  her  joy. 
During  her    long    solitudes,    when    she  was    silently 
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Witched  in  her  father*s  absence  by  the  brooding,  me- 
lancholy stranger  whom  he  had  set  over  her,  it  be- 
came a  companion  dearer  than  the  flower-garden, 
dearer  even  than  the  plains  and  mountains  which 
formed  her  favourite  view.  "When  her  father  returned, 
and  she  was  led  forth  to  sit  in  a  dark  place  among 
strange,  silent  people,  and  to  listen  to  interminable 
declamations,  it  was  a  solace  to  think  of  the  in- 
strument, as  it  lay  hidden  securely  in  her  chamber; 
and  to  ponder  delightedly  on  what  new  music  of  her 
own  she  could  play  upon  it  next.  And  then,  when 
evening  arrived,  and  she  was  left  alone  in  her  garden 
—  then  came  the  hour  of  moonlight  and  song;  the 
moment  of  rapture  and  melody  that  drew  her  out  of 
herself^  elevated  her  she  felt  not  how,  and  transported 
her  she  knew  not  whither. 

Bat,  while  we  thus  linger  over  reflections  on  mo- 
tives and  examinations  into  character,  we  are  called 
back  to  the  outer  world  of  passing  interests  and  events, 
by  the  appearance  of  another  figure  on  the  scene.  We 
left  Antonina  in  the  garden  thinking  over  her  lute. 
She  still  remains  in  her  meditative  position,  but  she  is 
now  no  longer  alone. 

From  the  same  steps  by  which  she  had  descended, 
a  man  now  advances  into  the  garden,  and  walks  towards 
the  place  she  occupies.  His  gait  is  limping;  his  stature 
crooked;  his  proportions  distorted.  His  large,  angular 
features,  stand  out  in  gaunt  contrast  to  his  shrivelled 
dieeks.  His  dry,  matted  hair,  has  been  burnt  by  the 
ran  into  a  strange,  tawny  brown.     His  expression  is 
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if  fixed,  steru,  mournful  thought.  Aa  he  steps 
Stealthily  along,  advancing  towards  Aulumna,  he  mutters 
to  himself,  and  clutches  mechanically  at  his  garments, 
-with  his  lank,  shapeless  fingers.  The  radiant  moonlight 
falling  fully  upon  his  countenance  inT«st.3  it  -with  a 
livid,  mysterious,  spectral  appearance:  seen  by  a  strangor 
at  the  present  moment  he  would  have  been  almost  awful 
to  look  upon. 

This  was  the  man  who  had  intercepted  Vetranio  on 
his  journey  home,  and  who  had  now  hurried  back  so 
as  to  regain  his  accustomed  post  before  his  master's 
return,  for  he  was  the  same  individual  mentioned  by 
Numerian  aa  his  aged  convert,  Ulpiua,  in  his  interview 
with  the  landholder  at  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter. 

When  Ulpiua  had  arrived  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
girl  ho  stopped,  saying,  in  a  hoarse,  tliick  voice: 

"Hide  your  toy  —  Numerian  is  at  the  gates!" 

Antonina  stai'ted  violently  as  she  listened  to  those 
repulsive  accents.  The  blood  rushed  into  her  cheeks; 
she  hastily  covered  the  lute  with  her  rohe;  paused  an 
instant,  as  if  intending  to  speak  to  the  man,  then  shud- 
dered violently,  and  hurried  towards  the  house. 

As  she  mounted  the  steps  Numerian  met  her  in  the 
haU.  There  was  now  no  chance  of  hiding  the  lute  in 
its  accustomed  place. 

"You  stay  too  late  in  the  garden,"  said  the  father, 
looking  proudly,  in  spite  of  all  his  austerity,  upon  his 
beaatifnl  daughter,  as  she  stood  by  his  side.  "Bat 
vhat  affects  you?"  he  added,  noticing  her  confusion. 
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'^loa  tremble;  your  colour  comes  and  goes;  your  lips 
qoiyer;  give  me  your  hand!" 

As  Antonina  obeyed  him  a  fold  of  the  treacherous 
lobe  slipped  aside,  and  discovered  a  part  of  the  frame 
of  the  lute.  Numerian^s  quick  eye  discovered  it  im- 
mediately. He  snatched  the  instrument  &om  her  feeble 
giasp.  His  astonishment  on  beholding  it  was  too  great 
for  words,  and  for  an  instant  he  con&onted  the  poor 
girl,  whose  pale  face  looked  rigid  with  terror,  in  omin- 
ous and  expressive  silence. 

"This  thing,"  said  he  at  length,  "this  invention  of 
libertines  in  my  house;  in  my  daughter's  possession!" 
and  he  dashed  the  lute  into  fragments  on  the  floor. 

For  one  moment  Antonina  looked  incredulously  on 
the  ruins  of  the  beloved  companion,  which  was  the 
centre  of  all  her  happiest  expectations  for  future  days. 
Then  as  she  began  to  estimate  the  reality  of  her  de- 
privation her  eyes  lost  all  their  heaven-bom  brightness, 
and  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  tears  of  earth. 

"To  your  chamber!"  thundered  Numerian,  as  she 
knelt  sobbing  convulsively  over  those  hapless  fragments. 
"To  your  chamber!  To-morrow  shall  bring  this  mystery 
of  iniquity  to  Hght!" 

She  rose  humbly  to  obey  him,  for  indignation  had 
no  part  in  the  emotions  iJiat  shook  her  gentle  and 
affectionate  nature.  As  she  moved  towards  the  room 
that  no  lute  was  henceforth  to  occupy,  as  she  thought 
on  the  morrow  that  no  lute  was  henceforth  to  enliven, 
her  grief  almost  overpowered  her.  She  turned  back 
and  looked  imploringly  at  her  father,  as  if  entreating 
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permission  to  pick  up  e 
at  his  feet. 

"To  your  ehamberl"  lie  reiterated,  steruly.  "Am 
I  to  be  disobeyed  to  my  face?" 

Withoat  any  repetition  of  her  silent  remonstrance, 
she  instantly  retired.  As  soon  as  she  was  out  of  sight, 
nipius  ascended  the  steps  and  stood  before  the  aoQ^ered 
father. 

"Look,  Ulpins,"  cried  Numerian,  "my  daughter 
whom  I  have  bo  carefully  cherished,  whom  I  intended 
for  an  example  to  the  world,   has  deceived  me,    even 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke,  to  the  ruins  of  the  un- 
fortunate late,  but  Ulpius  did  not  address  to  him  a 
word  in  reply,  and  he  hastily  continued:  — 

"I  will  not  sully  the  solemn  offices  of  to-night  by 
interrupting  them  with  my  worldly  affairs.  To-morrow, 
I  will  interrogate  my  disobedient  child.  In  the  meantime, 
do  not  imagine,  Ulpins,  that  I  connect  you  in  any  way 
with  this  wicked  and  unworthy  deceptionl  In  you  I 
have  every  confidence,  in  your  foithAiIness  I  bare 
every  hopel" 

Again  he  paused,  and  again  Ulpius  kept  silence. 
Any  one  less  agitated,  less  confiding,  than  his  un- 
suspicious master,  would  have  remarked  that  a  faint 
sinister  smile  was  breaking  fortli  upon  his  haggard 
countenance-  But  Numeriaa's  indignation  was  still  too 
violent  to  permit  him  to  observe,  and  spite  of  his 
efforts  to  control  himself,  he  again  broke  forth  in  coin 
plaint 
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"On  this  night  too,  of  all  others,"  ciiwL  he,  "when 
I  had  hoped  to  lead  her  among-  my  little  assembly  of 
the  faithfol,  to  join,  in  their  prayers,  and  to  liston  to 
my  exhortations  —  on  this  uigbt  I  am  doomed  to  llud 
ber  a  player  on  a  Pagan  lute,  a  possessor  of  the  most 
wanton  of  the  world's  vanities  1  God  give  mo  patience 
to  worship  this  night  with  nnwandering  thoughts,  for 
my  heart  is  vexed  at  the  tranngression  of  my  child,  as 
(he  heart  of  Eli  of  old  at  the  iniquities  of  his  sons!" 

He  was  moving  rapicily  away,  when,  as  if  struck 
with  a  sadden  recoUection,  he  stopped  ahroptly,  and 
igain  addressed  his  gloomy  companioa. 

"I  will  go  by  myself  to  the  chapel  to-night,"  said 
he.  "You,  Ulpiua,  will  stay  to  keep  watch  over  my 
disobedient  child.  Be  vigilant,  good  friend,  over  my 
bouse,  for  even  now,  on  my  return,  I  thought  that  two 
ttraugers  were  following  my  steps,  and  I  forebode  some 
evil  in  store  fur  me  as  the  chastisement  for  my  sins, 
even  greater  than  this  misery  of  my  daughter's  trans- 
greesion.     Be  watchful,  good  UJpius  —  he  watchfull" 

And  as  he  hurried  away,  the  stern,  serious  man 
felt  as  overwhelmed  at  the  outrage  that  had  been  offered 
to  his  gloomy  fanaticism,  as  the  weak,  timid  girl,  at 
die  destruction  that  had  been  wreaked  upon  her  harmless 
hia. 

AAer  Numeriau  had  departed,  the  sinister  smile 
■gsin  appeared  on  the  countenance  of  Ulpius.  He 
naod  for  a  short  time  £xed  in  thought,  and  then  began 
dowfy  to  descend  a  staircase  near  him,  which  led  to 
JHM  subterranean  apartments.     He  had  not  gone  far, 
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vhen  ti  alight  uoiso  became  audible  at  an  estremitj! 
tbe  corridor  above.  As  be  listened  for  a  repetition 
the  sound,  be  beard  a  Bob,  and  looking  cautiously  a 
discovered,  by  the  moonlight,  Antonina  Btepjiing  e 
tioualj  along  the  marble  pavement  of  tbe  hall. 

She  held  in  her  hand  a  little  lampi  her  small,  g 
feet  were  uncovered;  the  tears  still  streamed  o 
cheeks.  She  advanced  with  the  greatest  caution  (■■ 
fearfiil  of  being  over-beard)  until  she  gainec 
of  the  floor  still  stiewn  with  the  ruins  of  tbe  bra 
lute.  Here  she  knelt  down,  and  pressed  each  fragi 
that  lay  before  her  separately  to  ber  lips.  Then,  ! 
riedly  concealing  a  single  piece  in  ber  bi 
arose  and  stole  quickly  away,  iu  the  direction  by  v 
she  bad  come. 

"Be  patient  till  the  dawn,"  muttered  her  faith 
guardian,  gazing  after  ber  from  bis  concealmoiitiJ 
she  disappeared,  "it  will  bring  to  thy  lute  a 
and  to  iripius  an  ally!" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

An  Apprenliceihlp  to  the  Templg. 

Thb  action  of  our  characters  during  the  night] 
eluded  in  the  last  two  Chapters,  has  now  c 
pause.  Vetranio  is  awaiting  his  guests  for  the  ban^a 
Numerian  ia  in  the  chapel,  preparing  the  discourse  ( 
he  is  to  deliver  to  his  friends;  Ulpius  is  t 

bis   master's    house;    Antonina  is  stretched   upon  ] 

couch,   caressing  the   precious  Iragmont   that   she  hM  1 
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vred  from  tlie  ruins  of  lier  lute.  All  the  immediate 
tgeats  of  our  story  are,  for  the  prosont,  in  repose- 
It  is  oar  parpoae  to  take  advantage  of  tluH  interval 
Df  inaction,  and  direct  the  reader's  attention  to  a,  different 
souatry  from  that  selected  as  the  scene  of  our  romance, 
lod  to  such  historical  events  of  past  years  as  connect 
Qiemselves  remarkably  with  the  early  life  of  Numerian's 
perfidious  convert.  This  man  will  be  found  a  person 
ft  great  importance  in  the  future  conduct  of  our  story. 
h  b  necessary  to  the  comprehension  of  his  character, 
t&d  the  penetration  of  such  of  his  purposes  as  have 
lieen  already  hinted  at,  and  may  subsequently  appear, 
ibai  the  long  course  of  his  existence  should  be  traced 
tipwarda  to  its  source. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Julian,  when  the  gods  of 
the  Pagan  acliieved  their  last  victory  over  the  Gospel 
of  the  Christian,  that  a  decently -attired  man,  leading 
ly  tie  hand  a  handsome  hoy  of  fifteen  years  of  age, 
EDtered  the  gates  of  Alexandria,  and  proceeded  hastily 
towards  the  High  Priest's  dwelling  in  the  Temple  of 
Berapis. 

After  a  stay  of  some  hours  at  his  destination,  the 
tnan  left  the  city  alone  as  hastily  as  he  entered  it,  and 
Iras  never  after  seen  at  Alexandria.  The  boy  remained 
b  the  abode  of  the  High  Priest  until  the  next  day, 
vbeo  he  was  solemnly  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
Tenple. 

The  boy  was  the  young  Emiliua,  afterwards  called 
Dlpins.     He  was  nephew  to  the  High  Priest  to  whom 


ie  Iiad  been  confided  by  bis  fatber, 
Some. 

Ambition  was  the  mlin^  passion  of  tbe  fatber  of 
£milin9.  It  bad  prompted  him  to  aspire  to  every 
distinction  granted  to  tbe  successful  by  the  state,  buc 
it  had  not  gifted  bira  with  tbe  powers  requisite  to  turn 
bia  aspirations  in  any  instance  into  acquisitionB,  He 
passed  tlu'ougb  existence  a  disappointed  man,  planning 
but  never  performing,  seeing  bis  more  fortunate  brother 
rising  to  tbe  bigbest  distinction  in  the  priestbood,  and 
finding  bimaelf  irretrievably  condemned  to  exist  in  tbe 
affluent  obscurity  ensui'ed  to  bim  by  his  iseTcantile 
pursuits. 

Wben  bis  brother  Macrinus,  on  Julian's  accession 
to  tbe  Imperial  throne,  arrived  at  the  pinnacle  of 
power  and  celebrity  as  High  Priest  of  tbe  Temple  of 
Serapis,  the  unsuccessful  merchant  lost  all  hope  of 
rivalling  bis  relative  in  tbe  pursuit  of  distinction.  His 
insa^ble  ambition,  discarded  itom  himself,  now  settled 
on  one  of  big  infant  sons.  He  determined  that  bis 
cbUd  should  be  successful  where  be  bad  failed.  Now 
that  bis  brother  bad  secured  tbe  highest  elevation  in 
tbe  Temple,  do  calling  could  offer  more  direct  advan- 
tages to  a  member  of  bis  boosebold  than  the  priest- 
bood. His  family  had  been  from  their  earliest  origin 
rigid  Pagans.  One  of  them  bad  already  attained  to 
the  moat  distinguished  honours  of  his  gorgeous  worship. 
He  determined  that  another  should  rival  hb  kinam 
and  that  that  other  should  be  his  eldest  s 
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Finn  in  this  resolution,  he  at  once  devoted  his 
!iild  to  the  great  design  which  he  now  held  con- 
Duallj  in  view.  He  knew  well  that  Paganism,  re- 
ved  though  it  was,  was  not  the  universal  worship 
at  it  had  been;  that  it  was  now  secretly  resisted,  and 
ight,  soon,  be  openly  opposed  by  the  persecuted 
bristians  throughout  the  empire;  and  that  if  the 
)ung  generation  were  to  guard  it  successfully  from 
1  foture  encroachments,  and  to  rise  securely  to  its 
ighest  honours,  more  must  be  exacted  from  them,  than 
le  easy  attachment  to  the  ancient  religion  required 
om  the  votaries  of  former  days.  Then,  the  per- 
»nnance  of  the  most  important  offices  in  the  priest- 
ood  was  compatible  with  the  possession  of  military 
r  political  rank.  Now,  it  was  to  the  Temple,  and  to 
le  Temple  only,  that  the  future  servant  of  the  gods 
lould  be  devoted.  Resolving  thus,  the  father  took 
ire  that  all  the  son^s  occupations  and  rewards  should, 
om  his  earliest  years,  be  in  some  way  connected  with 
le  career  for  which  he  was  intended.  His  childish 
easures  were  to  be  conducted  to  sacrifices  and  augu- 
es;  his  childish  playthings  and  prizes  were  images  of 
e  deities.  No  opposition  was  offered  on  the  boy's 
urt  to  this  plan  of  education.  Ear  different  from  his 
lunger  brother,  whose  turbulent  disposition  defied  all 
ithority,  he  was  naturally  docile;  and  his  imagina- 
;n,  vivid  beyond  his  years,  was  easily  led  captive  by 
ty  remarkable  object  presented  to  it.  With  such 
icooragement,  his  father  became  thoroughly  engrossed 
r  the  occupation  of  forming  him  for  his  future  exis- 


tence.     His  mother's  influence  over  him  was  jealonaly 

watched;  the  aecret  expreasion  of  her  love,  of  her  sor- 
row at  the  prospeot  of  parting  with  him,  was  ruth- 
lessly suppreBsed,  whenever  it  waa  discovered;  and  hia 
younger  brother  waa  neglected,  almost  forgotten,  in 
order  that  the  parental  watchfulness  might  be  entirely 
and  invariably  devoted  to  the  eldest  son. 

Wlen  EmiliuB  had  numbered  fifteen  years,  his 
fatter  saw  with  delight  that  the  time  bad  come  when 
be  could  witness  tiie  commencement  of  the  realisation 
of  all  his  projects.  The  boy  was  removed  from  home, 
taken  to  Alexandria,  and  gladly  left,  hy  hia  proud  and 
triumphant  father,  under,  the  especial  guardianship  of 
Macrinus,  the  High  Priest. 

The  chief  of  the  temple  fully  sympathised  in  hia 
brother's  designs  for  the  young  Emilius.  As  soon  as 
the  boy  had  entered  on  hia  new  occupations,  he  was 
told  that  he  must  forget  all  that  he  had  left  behind 
him  at  Eome;  that  he  must  look  upon  the  High  Prieat 
as  his  father,  and  upon  the  Temple,  henceforth,  as  bia 
home;  and  that  tlie  sole  object  of  hia  present  labours 
and  future  ambition,  must  he  to  rise  in  the  service  of 
the  gods.  Nor  did  Macrinus  stop  here.  So  thoroughly 
anxious  was  he  to  stand  to  his  pupil  in  tbe  place  of  a 
parent,  and  to  secure  his  allegiance  by  withdrawing 
him  in  every  way  from  the  world  in  which  he  had 
hitherto  lived,  that  he  even  changed  his  name,  giving 
]  him  one  of  bis  own  appellations,  and  describing  it 
ilege  to  stimulate  him  to  future  exertions.  From 
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the  boj  Emilias,  lie  was  now  permanently  transformed 
to  the  student  Ulpius. 

With  such  a  natural  disposition  as  we  have  already 
described,  and  under  such  guardianship  as  that  of  the 
High  Priest,  there  was  little  danger  that  Ulpius  would 
disappoint  the  imusual  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  of  him.  His  attention  to  his  new  duties  never 
relaxed;  his  obedience  to  his  new  masters  never 
wavered.  Whatever  Macrinus  demanded  of  him  he  was 
sure  to  perform.  Whatever  longings  he  might  feel  to 
retam  to  home,  he  never  discovered  them  —  he  never 
sought  to  gratify  the  tastes  naturally  peculiar  to  his 
age.  The  high  priest  and  his  colleagues  were  asto- 
nished at  the  extraordinary  readiness  with  which  the 
boy  himself  forwarded  their  intentions  for  him.  Had 
they  known  how  elaborately  he  had  been  prepared  for 
his  future  employments  at  his  father^s  house,  they 
would  have  been  less  astonished  at  their  pupil^s  un- 
usual docility.  Trained  as  he  had  been,  he  must  have 
shown  a  more  than  human  perversity  had  he  displayed 
any  opposition  to  his  undoes  wishes.  He  had  been 
permitted  no  childhood,  either  of  thought  or  action.  His 
natural  precocity  had  been  seized  as  the  engine  to 
force  his  faculties  into  a  perilous  and  unwholesome  ma- 
turity; and  when  his  new  duties  demanded  his  atten- 
tion, he  entered  on  them  with  the  same  sincerity  of 
enthusiasm  which  his  boyish  coevals  would  have  ex- 
bibited  towards  a  new  sport.  His  gradual  initiation 
into  the  mysteries  of  his  religion,  created  a  strange, 
volaptaous  sensation  of  fear  and  interest  in  his  mind. 
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He  Keard  the  oracles,  and  lie  trembled;  be  attendt 
tha  sacrifices  and  tlie  auguries,  and  he  wondered.  All 
the  poetiy  of  the  bold,  and  beautiful  superstition  to 
which  he  waa  devoted,  flowed  overwiinlmingiy  into  his 
young  heart,  absorbing  the  service  of  his  fresh  imagi- 
nation, and  transporting  him  incessantly  &om  the  vitftl 
realities  of  the  outer  world,  to  the  shadnwy  regions  oi 
aspiration  and  thought. 

But  his  duties  did  not  entirely  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  TJlpius.  Tlie  boy  had  his  peculiar  pleasures  ae 
well  as  his  peculiar  occupations.  When  his  employment* 
wore  over  for  the  day,  it  was  a  strange,  unearthly, 
vital  enjoyment  to  him  to  wander  softly  in  the  shade 
of  the  Temple  porticos,  looking  down  from  his  greal 
myaterious  eminence  upon  the  populous  and  sun- 
brightened  city  at  his  feet;  watching  the  brilliant  ex- 
panse of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  glittering  joyfully  in 
the  dazzling  and  pervading  light;  raising  his  eyes  traat 
the  fields  and  woods,  the  palaces  and  gardens,  that 
stretched  out  before  lum  below,  to  the  lovely  and 
doudle-ss  sky  that  watched  round  him  afar  and  above, 
and  that  awoke  all  that  his  new  duties  had  left  of  the 
joyfulneES,  the  affectionate  sensibility  which  Ms  rare 
intervals  of  uninterrupted  intercourse  with  liis  mother 
had  implanted  in  liis  heart.  Then  when  the  daylight 
hegiin  to  wane,  and  the  moon  and  stars  abcady  grow 
beautiful  in  their  places  in  the  firmament,  he  would 
pass  into  the  subterranean  vaults  of  tlie  edifice,  trem- 
bling as  Lis  little  taper  scarcely  dispelled  the  dqlL 
iolemn  gloom,   and  listening  with  breathless  attoat|| 
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H  the  voices  of  those  gnardiau  sptiltB,  wliose  fabled 
ibitation  was  made  in  the  apartments  of  the  sacred 
kce.  Or  —  when  the  nmltitude  had  departed  for 
icir  amosements  and  their  homea  —  he  would  steal 
io  the  lofty  halla  and  wander  round  the  pedestals  of 
le  mighty  statues,  breathing  fearfully  the  still  atino- 
ihere  of  the  Temple,  and  watching  the  passage  of  the 
nld,  melancholy  mooabeama  through  the  openings  in 
le  roof,  and  over  the  colossal  limbs  and  featnies  of 
ike  images  of  the  Pagan  gods.  Sometimes  when  the 
Brrices  of  Serapis,  and  the  cares  attendant  on  his 
bnunnmcations  with  tiio  Emperor  were  concluded, 
LMainoe  would  lead  his  pupil  into  the  garden  of  the 
Rdests,  and  praise  him  for  his  docility  till  his  heart 
bobbed  with  gratitude  and  pride.  Sometimes  he 
roold  convey  him  cautiously  outside  the  precincts  of 
be  sacred  place,  aiid  show  him  in  the  saburbs  of  the 
ity,  silent,  pale,  melancholy  men,  gliding  suspiciously 
ihruugh  the  gay,  crowded  streets.  Those  fugitive 
Scores,  he  would  declare  were  the  enemies  of  the 
Temple  and  all  that  it  contained;  conspirators  against 
lie  Emperor  and  the  gods;  wretches  who  were  to  be 
biven  forth  as  outcasts  from  humanity;  whose  appel- 
btion  was  "Christian;"  aad  whose  impious  worship, 
t  tolerated,  would  deprive  Lim  of  the  uncle  whom  he 
hntd,    of  the  Temple  that  he  reverenced,    aad  of  the 

■ieMly  dignity  and  renown  which  it   should  he  his 

ife'i  ambition  to  acquire. 

Tins  tutored  in  his  duties  by  his  guardian,  and  in 
bit  recreations   by   himself,   as  time  wore  on,  the  boy 
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gradually  lost  every  remaining  cliaracteriatic  of  liia 
Even  tliQ  remembrunue  of  his  mother  and  bis 
mother's  love,  grew  faint  on  his  memory.  Serious, 
solitary,  thoagbtful,  he  lived  but  to  succeed  in  the 
Temple;  he  laboared  but  to  emulate  the  high  priest. 
All  Ms  feelings  and  faculties  were  now  enslaved  by 
an  ambition,  at  once  unnatural  at  hia  present  age,  and 
ominous  of  auction  fur  his  future  life.  The  design 
that  Macrinus  had  contemplated  as  the  work  of  years, 
was  perfected  in  a  few  months.  The  hope  tliat  his 
father  had  scarce  dared  to  entertain  for  bis  m&uhood, 
was  already  accomplish ed  in  his  youth. 

In  these  preparations  for  future  success  passed 
three  years  of  the  life  of  Ulpius.  At  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  the  death  of  Julian  darkened  the  brilliant 
prospects  of  the  Pagan  world.  Scarcely  had  the  priests 
of  Sorapia  recovered  the  first  shock  of  astonishment 
and  grief,  consequent  upon  the  fatal  news  of  the 
vacancy  in  the  Imperial  tbroue,  when  the  edict  of 
toleration,  issued  by  Jovian  the  new  Emperor,  reached 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  was  elevated  on  the  walls 
of  the  temple. 

The  first  sight  of  this  proclamation  (permitting 
Modern  of  worgbip  to  the  Christians)  aroused  in  the 
highly- wrought  disposition  of  Ulpius  the  most  violent 
emotions  of  anger  and  contempt.  The  enthusiasm  of 
his  character  and  age,  guided  invariably  in  the  one 
direction  of  bis  worship,  took  the  character  of  the 
wildest  fanaticism  when  he  discovered  the  Emperor's 
i-areli>s  infringement  of  the  supremacy  of  the  temple. 
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He  volunteered  in  the  first  moments  of  liis  fury,  to 
tear  down  the  edict  from  the  walls;  to  lead  an  attack 
on  the  meetings  of  the  triumphant  Christians;  or  to 
travel  to  the  Imperial  abode,  and  exhort  Jovian  to 
withdraw  his  act  of  perilous  leniency  ere  it  was  too 
late.  With  difficulty  did  his  more  cautious  confederates 
restrain  him  from  ^the  execution  of  his  impetuous 
designs.  For  two  days  he  withdrew  himself  from  his 
companions,  and  brooded  in  solitude  over  the  injury 
offered  to  his  beloved  superstition,  and  the  prospective 
augmentation  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  sect. 

Bat  the  despair  of  the  young  enthusiast  was 
destined  to  be  further  augmented  by  a  private  calamity, 
at  once  mysterious  in  its  cause  and  overwhelming  in 
its  effect.  Two  days  after  the  publication  of  the  edict, 
the  High  Priest  Macrinus,  in  the  prime  of  vigour  and 
manhood,  suddenly  died. 

To  narrate  the  confusion  and  horror  within  and 
without  the  temple  on  the  discovery  of  this  fatal  event, 
to  describe  the  execrations  and  tumults  of  the  priests 
and  the  populace,  wlio  at  once  suspected  the  favoured 
and  ambitious  Christians  of  causing,  by  poison,  the 
death  of  their  spiritual  ruler,  might  be  interesting  as  a 
history  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  but  is  immaterial 
to  the  object  of  this  Chapter.  We  prefer  rather  to 
trace  the  effect  on  the  mind  of  Ulpius,  of  his  personal 
and  private  bereavement;  of  this  loss  —  irretrievable 
to  him  —  of  the  master  whom  he  loved  and  the 
goardian  whom  it  was  his  privilege  to  revere. 

An  illness  of  some  months,  during  the  latter  part 
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of  wliich  Ilia  attendanta  trembled  for  bis  life  and  reasou, 
Bafficiently  attested  tbe  sincerity  of  the  grief  of  Ulpiua 
for  the  los8  of  his  protector.  During  his  paroxysms  of 
delirium,  the  priestB  who  watched  round  bis  bed,  drew 
fi-om  his  ravings  many  wise  conclusions  as  to  tbe 
effects  that  his  seiaure  and  its  causes  were  likely  to 
produce  on  bis  future  character;-  but  in  spite  of  all 
their  penetration,  they  were  still  far  from  appreciating 
to  a  tithe  of  its  extent  the  revolution  that  his  bereave- 
ment had  wrought  in  Lis  disposition.  Tbe  boy  himself, 
until  tbe  moment  of  the  High  Priest's  death,  had  never 
been  aware  of  tbe  depth  of  his  devotion  to  hia  second 
father.  Warped  as  they  had  been  by  hia  natural 
parent,  the  affectionate  qualities  that  were  tbe  main- 
spring of  his  nature  bad  never  been  entirely  destroyed; 
and  they  seized  on  every  kind  word  and  gentle  action 
of  Macrinus,  as  food  which  had  been  grudged  them 
since  their  birth.  Morally  and  intellectually,  Macrinus 
had  been  to  him  the  beacon  that  pointed  the  direction 
of  his  course,  the  judge  that  regulated  his  conduct,  the 
Muse  that  he  looked  to  for  inspiration.  And  now, 
when  this  link  which  had  connected  every  ramification 
of  bis  most  cherished  and  governing  ideas,  was  suddenly 
snapt  asunder,  a  desolation  sunk  down  upon  hia  mind 
which  at  once  paralysed  its  elasticity  and  withered  its 
freshness.  He  glanced  back,  and  he  saw  nothing  but  a 
home  from  whose  pleasures  and  affections  his  father's 
ambition  had  exiled  him  for  ever.  He  looked  forward, 
and  as  he  thought  of  bia  unfitness,  both  from  character 
and  education,  to  mix  in  tbe  world  as  others  mixed  in 
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it,  he  saw  no  guiding  star  of  social  happiness  for  tho 
eonduct  of  his  existence  to  come.  There  was  now  no 
zesonrce  left  for  him,  but  entirely  to  deliver  himself  up 
to  those  pursuits  which  had  made  his  home  as  a  strange 
place  to  him;  which  were  hallowed  by  their  connection 
with  the  lost  object  of  his  attachment,  and  which  would 
confer  the  sole  happiness  and  distinction  that  he  could 
hope  for  in  the  wide  world  on  his  future  life. 

In  addition  to  this  motive  for  labour  in  his  voca- 
tion, there  existed  in  the  mind  of  Ulpius  a  deep  and 
settled  feeling  that  animated  him  with  unceasing 
ardour  for  the  prosecution  of  his  cherished  occupations. 
This  governing  principle  was  detestation  of  the 
Christian  sect.  The  suspicion  that  others  had  enter- 
tained regarding  the  deatii  of  the  High  Priest  was,  to 
his  mind,  a  certainty.  He  rejected  every  idea  which 
opposed  his  determined  persuasion,  that  the  jealousy  of 
the  Christians  had  prompted  them  to  the  murder,  by 
poison,  of  the  most  powerful  and  zealous  of  the  Pagan 
priests.  To  labour  incessantly  until  he  attained  the 
influence  and  position  formerly  enjoyed  by  his  relative, 
and  to  use  that  influence  and  position  when  once 
acquired,  as  the  means  of  avenging  Macrinus,  by 
sweeping  every  vestige  of  the  Christian  faith  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  were  now  the  settled  purposes  of  his 
heart  Inspired  by  his  determination  with  the  deliberate 
wisdom  which  is,  in  most  men,  the  result  only  of  the 
experience  of  years,  he  employed  the  first  days  of  his 
convalescence  in  cautiously  maturing  his  future  plans, 
and  impartially  calculating  his  chances  of  success.  This 
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self- OS  ami  nation  completed,  he  devoted  liimself  at  once 
and  for  ever  to  his  life's  ^eat  design.  Nothing  wearied, 
nothing  discouraged,  nothing  impeded  him.  Outward 
events  passed  by  him  unnoticed;  the  city's  afflictions 
and  the  city's  triumphs  spoke  no  longer  to  liis  heart 
Tear  succeeded  to  year,  but  Time  had  no  tongue  for 
him.  Paganiam  gradually  sank,  and  Christiatilty  im- 
perceptibly rose,  but  Change  spread  no  picture  before 
his  eyes.  The  whole  outward  world  was  a  void  to  him, 
nntil  the  moment  arrived  that  behold  him  successful  in 
his  designs.  His  preparations  for  the  future  absorbed 
every  faculty  of  bis  nature,  and  left  bim,  as  to  the 
present,  a  mere  automaton,  reflecting  no  principle,  and 
aniniated  by  no  event,  —  a  machine  that  moved,  but 
did  not  perceive,  —  a  body  that  acted,  without  a  mind 
that  thought. 

Betuming  for  a  moment  to  the  outward  world,  we 
find  that  on  the  death  of  Jovian  in  364,  Valentinian, 
the  new  Emperor,  continued  the  system  of  toleration 
adopted  by  hia  predecessor.  On  his  death  in  375. 
Gratian,  the  successor  to  the  imperial  throne,  so  far 
improved  on  the  example  of  the  two  former  potentates 
as  to  range  himself  boldly  on  the  side  of  the  partisans 
of  the  new  faith.  Not  content  with  merely  encourag- 
ing, both  by  precept  and  example,  the  growth  of 
Christianity,  the  Emperor  further  testified  his  zeal  for 
the  rising  religion,  by  inflicting  incessant  persecutions 
upon  the  rapidly  decreasing  advocates  of  the  ancient 
worship;  serving,  by  these  acts  of  his  reign,  as  pioneer 
to  his  successor,  Theodosius  the  Great,  in  the  roItnO^H 
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'ulntioD  which  that  iUustrioua  opponent  of  Paganism 
s  destined  to  effect. 
The  death  of  Gratian,  in  383,  saw  TJIpins  enrolled 
the  chief  priests  of  the  temple,  and  pointed  out 
the  next  inheritor  of  the  important  office  once  held 
>r  tLe  powerful  a,nd  active  Macrinus.     Beholding  him- 
Klf  thnB  secure   of  the  distinction  for  which  he  had 
hbonred,  the  aspiring  priest  found  leisure,  at  length, 
look  forth  npon  the  affairs  of  the  passing  day.   From 
■ery  side  desolation  darkened  the  prospect  that  he 
^eld.     Already,  thronghout  many  provinces   of  the 
Empire,  the  temples  of  the  gods  had  been  overthrown 
ly  the    dcstmetive  zeal  of  the  triumphant  Christiana. 
AJresdy  hosts  of  the  terrified  people,  feaiing  that  the 
Elite  of  their  idols  might  ultimately  he  their  own,  find- 
ing themselves  deserted  by  their  disbanded  priests,  and 
lurrounded  by  the  implacable  enemies  of  the  ancient 
Uth,  had  renounced  their  worship  for  the  sake  of  sav- 
tog  their   lives   and  securing  their  property.     On  tbe 
ide  field  of  Pagan  ruin  there  now  rose  but  one  struc- 
ire  entirely  unimpaired.    The  Temple  of  Sorapis  still 
it«   head  —  unshaken,   unbending,   unpolluted. 
liere  the    sacrificG  still  prospered  and  the  people  still 
bowed    in    worship.     Before    this    monument    of    the 
Bligiaos    glories    of   ages,    even  tbe  rising  power  of 
Christian  supremacy  quailed  in  dismay.     Though  the 
of  its  once  mnltitndinoufl  congregations  were  now 
ptibly  thinned,  though  the  new  churches  swarmed 
■»iih  converts,  thongh  the  edicts  from  Kome  denounced 
h  as  a  blot  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
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Bolitary  grandeur  was  still  pieseived.  No  anliallowed 
foot  trod  its  secret  reuesseB;  no  destroying  hand  wm 
raised,  as  yet,  against  it^  ancient  and  glorious  walls. 

Indignation,  but  not  despondency,  filled  the  heart 
of  TJlpiuB  as  he  surveyed  the  situation  of  the  Pagan 
vorld.  A  determination  nourished  as  his  had  been  by 
the  reflections  of  years,  and  matured  by  incessant 
industry  of  deliberation,  is  above  all  those  shocks 
which  affect  a  hasty  decision,  or  destroy  a  wavering 
intention.  Impervious  to  failure,  disasters  urge  it  iuta 
action,  but  never  depress  it  to  repose.  Its  existence  is 
the  air  that  preserves  the  vitality  of  the  mind  —  the 
spring  that  moves  the  action  of  the  thoughts.  Never 
for  a  moment  did  Ulpius  waver  in  his  devotion  to  bis 
great  design,  or  despair  of  its  ultimate  execution  and 
success.  Though  every  succeeding  day  brought  tlio 
news  of  fresh  misfortunes  for  the  Pagans  and  fresh 
triumphs  for  the  Christians,  still,  with  a  few  of  his 
more  zealous  comrades,  he  persisted  in  expecting  the 
advent  of  another  Julian,  and  a  day  of  restoration  for 
the  dismantled  shrines  of  the  deities  that  he  served. 
While  the  Temple  of  Serapis  stood  nninjurod,  to  give 
encouragement  to  his  labours  and  refuge  to  his  per- 
secuted brethren,  there  existed  for  liim  such  an  earnest 
of  success  as  would  spur  him  to  any  exertion  and 
nerve  him  against  any  peril. 

And  now,  to  the  astonishment  of  priests  and  con- 
gregations, the  silent,  thoughtful,  solitary  Ulpius,  snd- 
denly  started  from  his  long  repose,  and  stood  forth 
the  fieiy  advocate  of  the  rights  of  his  invaded  wonhip. 
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4r  B  few  days,  tlie  fame  of  liiE  addresees  to  tlie  Pagans 
who  still  attended  the  ritea  of  Serapis,  spread  tlirougli- 
out  the  whole  city.  The  boldest  among  the  Cliristians, 
U  they  passed  the  Temple  waUs,  myoluntarily  trembled 
when  they  heard  the  vehemence  of  the  applause  which 
arose  &om  the  audience  of  the  inspired  priest.  Ad- 
dressed to  all  yarieties  of  age  and  character,  these 
barangnes  woke  an  echo  in  every  hreast  they  reached. 
To  the  young  they  were  clothed  in  all  the  poetiy  of 
ibe  worship  for  which  they  pleaded.  They  dwelt  on 
the  altars  of  Venus  that  the  Christiana  would  lay 
waste;  OD  the  woodlands  that  the  Christians  would 
disenchant  of  their  Dryads;  on  the  hallowed  Arts  that 
the  Christians  would  arise  and  destroy.  To  the  aged 
they  called  up  remembrances  of  the  glories  of  the  past, 
achieved  through  the  favour  of  the  Goda;  of  ancestors 
who  had  died  in  their  service;  of  old  forgotten  loves 
and  joys,  and  successes,  that  had  grown  and  prospered 
andeT  the  gentle  guardianship  of  the  deities  of  old  — 
while  the  unvarying  burden  of  their  conclusion  to  all, 
waa  the  reiterated  assertion  that  the  illustrious  Slacri- 
nuB  had  died  a  victim  to  the  toleration  of  the  Christian 
sect. 

But  the  efforts  of  Ulpius  were  not  confined  to  the 
delivery  of  orations.  Every  moment  of  his  leisure 
time  was  dedicated  to  secret  pilgrimages  into  Alexan- 
diu.  Careless  of  peril,  regardless  of  threats,  the  un- 
daunted enthusiast  penetrated  into  the  most  private 
meeting-placea  of  the  Christians;  reclaiming  on  every 
•ide   apostates  to   the   Pagan  creed,   and   defying  the 
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hostility  of  half  the  city  from  the  stronghold  of  the 
Temple  walla.  Day  after  day  fresh  recruits  arrived 
to  swell  tlie  ranks  of  the  worshippers  of  Serapis,  The 
few  members  of  the  scattered  congregations  of  the 
provinces,  who  still  remained  faithful  to  tlie  ancient 
worship,  were  gathered  together  in  Alexandria  by  the 
private  messengers  of  the  unwearied  Dlpjus.  Already 
tumults  began  to  take  place  between  the  Pagans  and 
the  Christians;  and  even  now  the  priest  of  SerapiH 
prepared  to  address  a  protest  to  the  new  Emperor  in 
behalf  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  land.  At  tUiE 
moment  it  seemed  probable  that  the  heroic  attempts 
of  one  man  to  prop  tbe  structure  of  superstition,  whose 
foundations  were  undermined  throughout,  and  whose 
walls  were  attacked  fay  thousands,  might  actually  be 
crowned  with  success. 

But  Time  rolled  on;  and  with  him  came  inexorable 
Change,  trampling  over  the  little  barriers  set  up 
against  it  by  human  opposition,  and  erecting  its  strange 
and  transitory  fabrics  triumphantly  in  their  stead.  In 
vain  did  the  devoted  priest  exert  all  his  powers  to 
augment  and  combine  his  scattered  band;  in  vaiu  did 
the  mighty  Temple  display  its  ancient  majesty,  its  gor- 
geous sacrifices,  its  mysterious  auguries.  The  spirit  of 
Chiistiani'y  was  forth  for  triumph  on  the  earth  —  the 
last  destinies  of  Paganism  wore  fast  accomplishing. 
Tet  a  few  seasons  more  of  unavailing  resistance  passed 
by;  and  then  the  Archbishop  of  Alexandria  issued 
his    decree    that    the    Temple    of    Serapia    Bhoold    be 
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►  Ai  the  ruinonr  of  their  primate's  determination,  the 
Chiistian  fanatics  rose  by  swanna  from  every  comer  o 
Egypt;  and  hurried  into  Alexandria  to  be  present  at  the 
Tork  of  demolition.  From  the  arid  BOJitades  of  the  Desert 
—  ham  their  convents  on  rocks,  and  their  taverns  in 
fhe  eaith,  hosts  of  rejoicing  monks  flew  to  the  city 
gatee,  and  ranged  themselves  with  the  soldiery  and 
the  citizens,  impatient  for  the  assault.  At  the  dawn 
of  morning  this  assembly  of  destroyers  was  convened; 
uid  as  the  sun  rose  over  Alexandria  they  arrived  be- 
fore the  Temple  walls, 

The  gates  of  the  glorious  structure  were  barred  — 
the  walls  were  crowded  with  their  Pagan  defenders. 
A  still,  dead,  mysterious  silence  reigned  over  the  whole 
edifice;  and  of  all  the  men  who  thronged  it,  one  only 
moved  from  his  appointed  place;  one  only  wandered 
incessantly  from  point  to  point,  wherever  the  building 
was  open  to  assault.  Those  among  the  besiegers  who 
were  nearest  the  Temple  saw  in  this  presiding  genius 
of  the  pteparatioDS  for  defence,  the  object  at  once  of 
their  most  malignant  hatred,  and  their  most  ungovem- 
«bl«  dread  — ■  Ulpius  tlie  priest. 

As  soon  as  tlie  Archbishop  gave  the  signal  for  the 

sanlt,  a  band  of  monks  —  their  harsh  discordant 
voices  screaming  fragments  of  psalms,  their  tattered 
garments  waving  in  the  air,  their  cadaverous  faces 
gleaming  with  ferocious  joy  —  led  the  way,  placed 
the  first  ladders  against  the  walb,  and  began  the 
attack.  From  all  sides  the  Temple  was  assailed  by 
the  inAiriated  besiegers,  and  on  all  sides  it  was  sue- 
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cessfully  defended  by  the  resolute  besieged.  Shock  after 
shock  fell  upon  the  massiye  gates  without  forcing  tbem 
to  recede;  missiie  after  missile  was  hurled  at  the  build- 
ing, but  no  breach  vaa  made  in  its  solid  surface.  Mtilti- 
tudea  scaled  the  walls,  gained  the  outer  porticos,  and 
slaughtered  their  Pagan  defenders,  but  were  inceesantly 
repulsed  in  their  turn  ere  they  could  make  their  ad- 
vantage good.  Over  and  over  again  did  the  assailants 
seem  on  the  point  of  Btonaing  the  Temple  success- 
fnlly,  hut  the  figure  of  Ulpius,  invariably  appearing 
at  the  critical  moment  among  his  disheartened  fol- 
lowers, acted  like  a  fatality  in  destroying  the  effect  of 
the  most  daring  exertions  and  the  most  important 
triumphs.  Wberever  there  was  danger,  wherever  there 
was  carnage,  wherever  there  was  despair,  thither  strode 
the  undaunted  priest,  inspiring  the  bold,  succouring 
tiie  wounded,  re-animating  the  feeble.  Blinded  by  no 
stratagem,  wearied  by  no  fatigue,  there  was  something 
almost  demoniac  in  his  activity  for  destruction,  in  his 
determination  under  defeat,  Tho  besiegers  marked 
hia  course  round  the  Temple  by  the  calamities  that 
befell  them  at  his  every  step.  If  the  bodies  of  slaugh- 
tered Christiaus  were  flung  down  upou  them  from  the 
walls,  they  felt  that  Ulpius  was  there.  If  the  bravest 
of  the  soldiery  hesitated  at  mounting  the  ladders,  it 
was  known  that  Ulpius  was  directing  tie  defeat  of 
their  comrades  above.  If  a  sally  from  the  Temple 
drove  back  the  advanced  guard  upon  the  reserves  in 
the  rear,  it  was  pleaded  aa  their  excuse  that  Ulpioa 
wad  fightijig  at  tbe  head  of  his  Pagan  bands,     Crondfl 
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ita  crowd  of  Cliristiaa  warriors  still  pressed  forward 
to  llie  Attack}  but  thougii  tde  ranks  of  the  unbelievers 
were  perceptibly  thinned,  though  the  gates  that  de- 
fended them  at  last  began  to  quiver  before  the  reite- 
nted  blows  by  which  thoy  were  assailed,  every  court 
of  die  aaered  edifice  yet  remained  in  tlie  possession  of 
like  besieged,  and  was  at  the  disposal  of  the  uucon- 
qofired  captain  who  organised  the  defence. 

Depressed  by  the  failure  of  his  efforts,  and  horri- 
fied at  the  carnage  already  perpetrated  among  his  ad- 
herents, the  Arebbishop  suddenly  commanded  a  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  proposed  to  the  defenders  of  the 
Temple  a  short  and  favourable  trace.  After  some 
delay,  and  apparently  at  the  expense  of  some  discord 
among  their  ranks,  the  Pagans  sent  to  the  Primate  an 
assarance  of  their  acceptance  of  his  terms,  which  were 
that  both  parties  should  abstain  trora  any  nirther 
Btrn^le  for  the  ascendancy  until  an  edict  from  Theo- 
dosiuB  determining  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  Temple 
should  be  applied  for  and  obtained. 

The  truce  once  agreed  on,  the  wide  space  before 
the  respited  ediSce  was  gradually  cleared  of  its  occu- 
pants. Slowly  and  sadly  the  Archbishop  and  his  fol- 
lowers departed  from  the  ancient  walla  whose  summits 
ihey  had  assaulted  in  vain;  and  when  the  sun  went 
down,  of  the  great  multitude  congregated  in  the  morn- 
ing a  few  corpses  were  all  that  remained.  Within  the 
•acted  building.  Death  and  Repose  ruled  with  the 
night,  where  morning  had  brightly  glittered  on  Life 
and  Action.    The  wounded,  the  wearied,  and  the  cold, 


all  now  lay  huslied  alike,  fanned  by  tie  nigbt  I 
that  wandered  througli  the  lofty  porticos,  or  eootlied 
by  the  obscurity  that  reigned  over  the  siloot  halls. 
Among  tbe  ranks  of  the  Pagan  devotees  but  one  man 
Bfill  toiled  and  thought.  Konnd  and  ronnd  the  Temple, 
restlefls  as  a  wild  beast  that  is  threatened  in  his  lair, 
watchful  as  a  lonely  spirit  in  a  city  of  strange  tombs, 
wandered  the  solitary  and  brooding  Ulpius.  For  b'"' 
there  was  no  rest  of  body  —  no  tranquillity  of  mind. 
On  the  events  of  the  next  few  days  hovered  tbe  fear- 
ful chance  that  was  soon,  either  for  misery  or  happi- 
ness, to  influence  in'etrievably  the  years  of  bis  future 
life.  Round  and  round  the  mighty  walls  he  watched 
with  mechanical  and  useless  anxiety.  Every  stone  in 
the  building  was  eloquent  to  his  lonely  heart  —  beanti- 
fill  to  his  wild  imagination.  On  those  barren  struc- 
tures stretched  for  him  the  loved  and  fertile  homo; 
there  was  the  shrine  for  whose  glory  hia  intellect  had 
been  enslaved,  for  whose  honour  his  youth  had  been 
sacrificed!  Bound  and  round  the  secret  recesses  and 
sacred  courts  he  paced  with  hurried  footstep,  cleansing 
with  gentle  and  jndaatrious  hand  the  stains  of  blood 
and  the  defilements  of  warfare  from  the  statues  at  bis 
side.  Sad,  solitary,  thoughtful,  as  in  the  first  days  of 
his  apprenticeship  to  the  Gods,  he  now  roved  in  the 
same  moonlit  lecesses  where  Macrinus  bad  taught  him 
in  bis  youth.  As  the  menacing  tumults  of  the  day 
had  aroused  hia  fierceness,  so  the  stillness  of  the  qniet 
night  awakened  bis  gentleness.  He  had  combated  for 
Uie  Temple  in  the  morning  as  a  son  for  a  parent,  and 
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he  novf  watched  over  it  at  night  as  a  miser  over  his 
treasure,  as  a  loTer  over  his  mistress,  as  a  mother  over 
her  child! 

The  days  passed  on;  and  at  length  the  memorable 
momiii^  urived,  which  was  to  determine  the  fate  of 
the  last  Temple  that  Christian  fauaticiein  had  spared 
to  the  admiration  of  the  world.  At  an  early  hom'  of 
ihe  morning,  the  diminished  numbers  of  the  Pagan  zealots 
met  their  re-inforced  and  determined  opponents  — 
J||b^ideB'  being  alike  unarmed  —  in  the  great  sq^naro 
^^^Ktanndria.  The  Imperial  resciipt  was  then  publicly 
^^^^^^  It  began  by  assnring  the  Pagans ,  that  their 
^HBb  plea  for  protection  fur  the  Temple  had  received 
lite  same  consideration  which  had  been  bestowed  on 
the  petition  against  the  gods,  presented  by  the  Chriatiau 
Archbishop;  and  ended  by  proclaiming  the  commands 
of  the  Emperor,  that  Serapis  and  all  other  idols  in 
Alexandria  should  immediately  he  destroyed. 

The  shout  of  triumph  which  followed  the  conclusion 
of  the  Imperial  edict  still  rose  from  the  Christian  ranks 
wbeo  the  advanced  guard  of  the  soldiers  appointed  to 
inaore  the  execution  of  the  Emperor's  designs  appeared 
in  the  square.  For  a  few  minutcK  the  forsaken  Pagans 
Blood  rooted  to  the  spot  where  they  had  assembled, 
fazing  at  the  warlike  preparations  around  them  in  a 
stapur  of  bewilderment  and  despair.  Then  as  they 
recollected  how  diminished  were  their  numbers,  how 
arduona  bad  been  their  first  defence  against  a  few,  and 
bow  impossible  would  be  a  second  defence  against 
many    —   from   the   boldest  to   the   feeblest,   a  panic 
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seized  on  them;  and,  regardless  of  TJlpius,  regardless 
of  honour,  regardless  of  the  gods,  they  turned  with 
one  accord  and  fled  from  the  place. 

With  the  flight  of  the  Pagans  the  work  of  demolition 
began.  Even  women  and  children  hurried  to  join  in 
the  welcome  task  of  indiscriminate  destmction.  No 
defenders  on  this  occasion  barred  the  gates  of  the 
Temple  to  the  Christian  hosts.  The  sublime  solitude 
of  the  teuantless  building  was  outraged  and  invaded 
in  an  instant.  Stataes  were  broken,  gold  *aa  carried 
off,  doors  were  splintered  into  fragments  —  but  here 
for  a  while  the  progress  of  demolition  was  delayed. 
Those  to  whom  the  labour  of  ruining  the  outward 
structure  bad  been  confided,  were  less  successiul  than 
their  neighbours  who  had  pillaged  its  contents.  The 
ponderous  stones  of  the  pillars,  the  massive  surfaces  of 
tho  walls  resisted  the  most  vigorous  of  their  pnny 
efforts,  and  forced  tliem  to  remain  contented  with 
mutilating  that  which  they  could  not  destroy  — ■  with 
tearing  off  roofs,  defacing  marbles,  and  demolishing 
capitals.  The  rest  of  the  buildings  remained  uninjured, 
and  grander  even  now  in  the  wilduess  of  ruin  than  ever 
it  bad  been  in  the  statellness  of  perfection  and  strength. 

But  tbe  most  important  achievement  still  remained, 
the  deathwound  of  Faganbm  was  yet  to  be  struck, 
the  idol  Serapis  which  had  ruled  the  hearts  of  millions, 
and  was  renowned  in  Uie  remotest  comers  of  the 
empire  —  was  to  be  destroyed!  A  breathless  silence 
pervaded  the  Christian  ranks  as  tliey  filled  the  hall 
the  god.     A    superstitious   dread  to   which   they 
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^^BB&to  tliouglit  tbemaelres  superior,  overcame  their 
hearts,  as  a  single  soldier,  bolder  thaa  hia  fellows, 
noiuitecl  by  a  ladder  to  the  head  of  the  colossal  statue, 
and  struck  at  its  cheek  with  an  axe.  The  blow  had 
scarcely  been  dealt  whea  a  deep  groan  was  heard 
from  the  opposite  wall  of  the  apartment,  succeeded  by 
a  Doise  of  retreating  footsteps;  and  then  all  was  silent 
again.  FoT  a  few  minutes  this  incident  stayed  the  feet 
of  those  who  were  about  to  join  their  companion  in 
the  mutilation  of  the  idol,  but  after  an  interval  their 
hesitation  vanished,  they  dealt  blow  after  blow  at  the 
statue  and  no  more  groans  followed,  —  no  more  sounds 
were  heard,  save  the  wild  echoes  of  the  strokes  of 
hammer,  crowbar,  and  club,  resounding  through  the 
lofty  hall.  In  an  incredibly  short  apace  of  time  the 
image  of  Serapis  lay  in  great  fragments  on  the  marble 
floor.  The  multitude  seized  on  the  limbs  of  the  idol 
and  ran  forth  to  drag  them  in  triumph  through  the 
streets.  Yet  a  few  minutes  more,  and  the  ruins  were 
untenanted ,  the  Temple  was  silent ,  Paganism  was 
destroyed ! 

Throughout  the  ravaging  course  of  the  Christians 
over  the  Temple,  they  had  been  followed  with  dogged 
perseverance,  and  at  the  same  time  with  the  most 
perfect  impunity,  by  the  only  Pagan  of  all  hia  brethren 
who  had  not  aonght  safety  by  flight.  This  man  being 
acjaainted  with  every  private  passage  and  staircase  in 
die  sacred  building,  was  enabled  to  be  secretly  present 
Kt  each  fresh  act  of  demolition,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  edifice  it  might  be  perpetrated.  From  ball  to  hall, 
lutsam.  I.  10 


and  &om  room  to  room,  lie  tracked  witli  noiseless  step 
and  glariog  eje  tbe  movements  <jt'  the  Ciiristian  mob, 
—  now  liidiug  himself  hehiud  a  pillar,  uow  passing 
into  concealed  cavities  in  the  walls,  now  looking  down 
firom  imperceptible  fissures  in  the  roof;  but  whatever 
hia  situation,  invariably  watching  from  it,  with  the 
same  industry  of  attention,  und  the  same  silence  of 
emotion,  the  minutest  acts  of  spoliation  conimitted  hy 
the  most  hamble  follower  of  the  Christian  ranks.  It 
was  only  when  he  entered  with  the  victorious  ravagers 
the  vast  apartment  occupied  by  the  idol  Serapis,  that 
tie  man's  countenance  began  to  give  evidence  of  the 
agony  under  which  his  heart  was  writhing  within  him. 
He  mounted  a  private  staircase  cut  in  the  hollow  of 
the  massive  wall  of  the  room,  and  gaining  a  passage 
that  run  round  the  Mtremities  of  the  ceiling,  looked 
through  a  sort  of  lattice,  concealed  in  the  ornaments 
of  the  cornice.  As  he  gazed  down  and  saw  the  soldier 
mounting,  axe  in  hand,  to  the  idol's  head,  great  drops 
of  perspiration  trickled  from  his  forehead.  His  hot, 
thick  breath  hissed  through  his  closed  teeth,  and  his 
hands  strained  at  the  strong  metal  supports  of  the 
lattice,  until  they  bent  beneath  his  grasp.  When  the 
stroke  descended  on  the  image  he  closed  his  eyes. 
When  the  fragment  detached  by  the  blow  fell  on  the 
floor,  a  groan  burst  from  his  quivering  lips.  For  one 
moment  more  he  glared  down  with  a  gaze  of  horror 
upon  the  multitude  at  his  feet,  and  then  with  &antic 
speed  he  descended  the  steep  stairs  by  which  he  b 
mounted  to  the  roof,  and  fled  from  the  Temple. 
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The  flame  night  thia  man  was  again  Been  by  some 
gbepherds,  whom  curiosity  led  to  visit  the  desecrated. 
bnilding,  weeping  hitterly  io  its  rained  and  deserted 
porticos.  As  they  approached  to  address  him,  he 
Tused  his  bead,  and  with  a  supplicating  action  signed 
to  them  to  leave  the  place.  For  the  few  momenta 
daring  which  he  confronted  them,  the  moonlight  shone 
fall  Dpon  his  countenance,  and  the  Bhepheids,  who  had 
in  former  days  attended  the  ceremonies  of  the  Temple, 
saw  with  astoniahment  that  the  solitary  mourner  whose 
meditations  they  had  disturbed  was  no  other  than 
Olpins  the  Priest 

At  the  dawn  of  day  these  shepherds  had  again 
occasion  to  pass  the  walls  of  the  pillaged  Temple. 
Throughout  the  hours  of  the  night  the  remembrance  of 
the  scene  of  unsolaced,  nnpartaken  grief  that  they  had 
beheld  —  of  the  awful  loneliness  of  misery  in  which 
ihey  had  seen  the  heart-broken  and  forsaken  man, 
whose  lightest  words  they  had  once  delighted  to  revere 
— -  inspired  them  with  a  feeling  of  pity  for  the  deserted 
PagMii,  widely  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  persecution 
which  the  spnrious  Christianity  of  their  day  would  fain 
have  instilled  in  the  bosoms  of  its  humblest  votaries. 
Bent  on  consolation,  anxious  to  afford  help,  these  men, 
Ske  the  Samaritan  of  old,  went  up  at  their  own  peril 
to  Biieconr  a  brother  in  afftiction.  They  searched 
ereiy  portion  of  the  emply  building,  but  the  object  of 
their  Bympathy  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  They  called, 
hit  heAid  no  answering  sound,  save  the  dirging  of  the 
winds  of  early  morning  through  the  ruined  halls,  which 
10* 
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bat  a,  sIiOTt  timo  since  bad  resounded  vitb  the 
eloquence  of  the  once  illustrioua  Priest.  Except  a  few- 
night-birds,  already  sbeltered  by  the  deserted  edifice, 
not  a  living  being  moved  in  what  was  once  the  temple 
of  tbe  Eastern  world.     Ulpiua  was  gone. 

Tbeae  events  took  place  in  the  year  389.  In  390, 
Pagan  ceremonies  were  made  treason  by  the  laws 
throughout  the  whole  Roman  empire. 

From  that  period,  the  scattered  few  who  still 
adhered  to  tbe  ancient  faith  became  divided  into  three 
parties;  each  alike  insignificant,  whether  considered  as 
openly  or  secretly  inimical  to  the  new  religion  of  the 
State  at  large. 

The  first  party  unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  elude 
the  laws  prohibitory  of  sacrifices  and  divinations,  by 
concealing  their  religious  ceremonies  under  the  form  of 
convivial  meetings. 

The  second  preserved  their  ancient  respect  for  the 
theory  of  Paganism,  but  abandoned  all  hope  and  in- 
tention of  ever  again  accomplishing  its  practice.  By 
such  timely  concessions,  many  were  enabled  to  preserva 
—  and  some  even  to  attain  —  high  and  lucrative 
employraeats  as  officers  of  the  State. 

The  third  retired  to  their  homes,  the  volnntary 
erilee  of  every  religion;  resigning  the  practice  of  their 
old  worship  as  a  necessity,  and  shunning  the  com- 
munion of  Christians  as  a  matter  of  choice. 

Such    were    the   unimportant  divisions   into   whi 
the  last  remnants  of  the   once  powerful  Pagan  4 
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mimi^   now   subsided;   but   to  nouo  of  them  ytSB  the 
nuned  and  degraded  Ulpius  ever  attached. 

For  five  weary  years  —  dating  from  the  epoch  of 
the  prohibition  of  Paganism  —  he  wandered  through 
the  Empire,  visiting  iu  every  country  the  ruined 
shrines  of  his  deserted  worship  —  a  friendless,  hope- 
less, Bolltory  man! 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Europe  and  all  of  Asia 
and  the  East  that  still  belonged  to  Rome,  he  bent  his 
^■^^H  and  toUsome  course.  In  the  fertile  valleys  of 
^^^^K  over  the  burning  sands  of  Africa ,  through  the 
^^^HUght  cities  of  Spain,  he  travelled  —  nn&iended 
^^^  man  under  a  curse,  lonely  aa  a  second  Cain. 
Never  for  an  instant  did  the  remembrance  of  hifl  mined 
projects  desert  his  memory,  or  his  mad  determination 
to  revive  his  worship  abandon  hia  mind.  At  every 
relic  of  Paganism,  however  slight,  that  he  encountered 
on  his  way,  he  found  a  nourishment  for  his  fierce 
aigoiflli,  an  employment  for  his  vengeful  thoughts. 
Often,  in  the  little  villages,  children  were  frightened 
from  their  sports  in  a  deserted  temple,  by  the  appari- 
tion of  his  gaunt,  rigid  figure  among  the  totteriug 
^Qars,  or  the  sound  of  his  hollow  voice  as  he  muttered 
lo  lumefilf  among  the  ruins  of  the  Pagan  tombs.  Otlen, 
in  crowded  cities,  groups  of  men,  congregated  te  talk 
orer  their  remembrances  of  the  fall  of  Paganism,  found 
faim  listening  at  their  sidea,  and  comforting  them  when 
ihay  carelesBly  regretted  their  ancient  faith,  «ith  a 
ty^i^^C  '^^  whispered  assurance  that  a  time  of  restitu- 
Uoa    urciTtld   yet    come.     By    all    opinions    and   in  all 
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places  he  was  regarded  as  a  liarmless  madman,  whose 
strange  delusions  and  predilections  were  not  to  be 
combated,  but  to  be  indulged.  Thua  he  wandered 
through  the  Christian  world;  regardless  alike  of  lapse 
of  time  and  change  of  climate;  living  within  himeelf; 
mourning,  as  a  luxury,  over  the  fall  of  hia  worship; 
patient  of  wrongs,  insults,  and  disappointments;  watch- 
ing for  the  opportunity  that  he  still  persisted  in 
believing  was  yet  to  arrive;  holding  by  his  fatal  de- 
termination, with  all  the  reddessnesa  of  ambition  and 
all  the  perseverance  of  revenge. 

The  five  years  passed  away  unheeded,  uucalculated, 
unregretted  by  TJlpius.  For  him,  living  but  in  the 
past,  hoping  but  for  the  future,  space  held  no  obstacles 
—  time  was  an  oblivion.  Years  pass  as  days,  hours 
as  moments,  when  the  varying  emotions  which  mark 
their  existence  on  the  memory,  and  distinguish  their 
succession  on  the  dial  of  the  heart,  esjat  no  longer 
either  for  happiness  or  woe.  Dead  to  all  freshness  of 
feeling,  the  mind  of  TJlpiua,  during  the  whole  term  of 
hia  wanderings,  lay  numbed  beneath  the  one  idea  that 
possessed  it.  It  was  only  at  the  expiration  of  those 
unheeded  years,  when  the  chances  of  travel  turned  his 
footatops  towards  Alexandria,  that  his  faculties  burst 
from  the  long  bondage  which  had  oppressed  them. 
Then  —  when  he  passed  through  thoae  gatea  which  he 
had  entered  in  former  years  a  proud  ambitions  boy, 
when  he  walked  ungreeted  through  the  ruined  Temple 
where  he  had  once  lived  illustrious  and  revered  —  hia 
dull,   cold  thoughts  arose  strong  and  vital  within 
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The  spectacle  of  the  Bcene  of  Lis  former  glories,  which 
might  hare  awakened  despair  ia  others,  aroueed  the 
dormant  passions,  eniaacipated  the  stified  energies  in 
him.  The  projects  of  vengeance  and  the  visions  of 
restoration  which  he  had  brooded  over  for  five  long 
years,  now  rose  before  him,  as  realised  already  under 
the  vivid  influence  of  the  desecrated  scenes  around. 
Ai  he  stood  beneath  the  shattered  porticos  of  the 
sacred  place,  not  a  stone  crumbling  at  his  feet  but 
rebuked  him  for  his  past  inaction,  and  strengthened 
ium  for  daring,  for  conspiracy,  for  revenge,  in  the 
service  of  the  outraged  gods.  The  ruined  temples  he 
lud  visited  in  his  gloomy  pilgrimages  now  became 
revived  by  his  fancy;  as,  one  by  one,  they  rose  on  his 
toiling  memory.  Broken  pillars  soared  from  the  ground; 
desecrated  idols  re-occupied  their  vacant  pedestals; 
and  be,  the  exile  and  the  mourner,  stood  forth  once 
■gain  —  the  ruler,  the  teacher,  and  the  priest.  The 
time  of  restitution  was  come  —  though  hia  understand- 
ing supplied  him  with  no  distinct  projects,  his  heart 
urged  him  to  rush  blindly  on  the  execution  of  his 
leform.  The  moment  had  arrived  —  Macrinus  should 
yet  be  avenged;  the  Temple  should  at  last  be 
nvtored. 

He  descended  into  the  city;  he  hurried  —  neither 
welcomed  nor  recognized  —  through  the  crowded 
streets;  he  entered  the  Louse  of  a  man  who  had  once 
been  his  friend  and  colleague  in  the  days  that  were 
past;  and  poured  forth  to  him  his  wild  detorminationB 
and  diajointed  plans,  entreating  his  assistance,  and  pro- 
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mism^  Tiim  a  glorious  buccgcs.  But  his  old  companion 
had  become,  by  a  timely  conversion  to  Christianity,  a 
man  of  property  and  reputation  in  Alexandria;  and  he 
turned  from  the  friendless  enUiufiiast  with  indignation 
and  contempt.  Kepulsed,  but  nut  disheartened,  Ulpins 
sought  others  whom  he  had  known  in  his  prosperity 
and  renown.  They  had  all  renonnced  tbeir  ancient 
worship  — they  al!  received  him  with  studied  coldness 
or  careless  disdain;  but  he  still  persisted  in  his  useless 
efforts.  He  blinded  his  eyes  to  their  contemptuous 
looks;  he  shut  his  ears  to  their  derisive  words.  Per- 
severing in  his  self-delusion,  he  appointed  them  mes- 
sengers to  their  brethren  in  other  countries;  captains  of 
the  conspiracy  that  was  to  commence  in  Alexandria; 
orators  before  the  people  when  the  memorable  revolu- 
tion had  once  begun.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  refused 
all  participation  in  his  designs,  he  left  them  as  the  ex- 
pressions of  refasal  rose  to  their  lips;  and  hurried  else- 
where, as  industrious  in  his  efforts,  as  devoted  to  his 
unwelcome  mission,  as  if  half  the  population  of  the 
city  had  vowed  themselves  joyfully  to  aid  him  in  his 
Iran  tic  attempt. 

Thus,  during  the  whole  day,  he  continued  hia 
labonr  of  useless  persuasion  among  those  in  the  city 
who  had  once  been  his  friends.  When  the  evening 
came,  he  repaired,  weary  but  not  despondent,  to  the 
earthly  paradise  that  he  was  determined  to  regain  — 
to  the  Temple  where  he  had  once  taught,  and  when 
he  still  imagined  that  he  was  again  destined  to  ^^H 
F  Bide.     Here  he  proceeded,  ignorant  of  the  new  Is^H 
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reless  of  discovery  anil  danger,  to  ascert^n  by  dlvina- 
i  in  the  days  of  old,  whether  failure  or  succeas 
awaited  him  ultimately  in  his  great  design, 
j  Meajiwlille  the  friends  whoso  assiatanco  TJIpius  had 
determined  to  extort  were  far  from  remaining  inactive 
OB  their  parts  after  the  departure  of  the  aspiring  priest. 
They  rememhered  with  teiTor  that  the  laws  affected  as 
severely  those  concealing-  their  knowledge  of  a  Pagan 
mtriguo  as  those  actually  engaged  in  directing  a  Pagan 
coaapiracy;  and  their  anxiety  for  their  personal  safety, 
overcoming  every  consideration  of  the  dues  of  hoaour, 
I  or  the  claims  of  ancient  friendship,  they  repaired  in  a 
body  to  the  Prefect  of  the  city,  and  informed  him, 
with  all  the  eagerness  of  apprehension,  of  the  presence 
of  Ulpius  in  Alexandria,  and  of  the  culpability  of  the 
Bchemes  that  he  had  proposed. 

A  search  after  the  devoted  Pagan  was  immediately 
I  commenced.  He  was  found  the  same  night  before  a 
mined  altar,  brooding  over  the  entrails  of  an  animal 
I  that  he  had  just  sacrificed.  Further  proof  of  his  guilt 
[  could  not  he  Fec[uired.  He  was  taken  prisoner;  led 
I  forth  the  next  morning  to  he  judged,  amid  the  esecra- 
,  dona  of  the  very  people  who  had  almost  adored  him 
I  once;  and  condemned  the  following  day  to  suffer  the 
I  penalty  of  death. 

'  At  the  appointed  hour  the  populace  assembled  to 
I  behold  the  execution.  To  their  indignation  and  dis- 
appointment, however,  when  the  officers  of  the  city 
'  appeared  before  the  prison,  it  was  only  to  inform  the 
spectators  that  the  performance  of  the  fatal  ceremony 
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had  been  adjourned.  After  a.  lajBterious  delay  ot 
Bome  weeks,  they  were  again  convened,  not  to  witness 
the  execution,  bat  to  receire  the  extraordinary  an- 
nouncement that  the  culprit's  life  had  been  spared,  and 
that  liie  amended  Bentence  now  condemned  him  to 
labour  as  a  slave  for  life  in  the  copper  minea  of  Spain. 

What  powerful  influence  induced  the  Prefect  to 
risk  the  odium  of  reprieving  a  prisoner  whose  guilt 
■was  so  satisfactorily  ascertained  as  that  of  Ulpios 
never  was  disclosed.  Some  declared  that  the  city 
magistrate  was  still  at  heart  a  Pagan,  and  that  he 
consequently  shrunk  from  authorising  the  death  of  a 
man  who  had  once  been  the  most  illastrious  among  the 
professors  of  the  ancient  creed.  Others  reported  that 
TJIpius  had  secured  the  leniency  of  hia  judges  by  ae- 
ijuaintjng  them  with  the  position  of  one  of  those  secret 
repositories  of  enormous  treasure,  supposed  to  exist 
beneath  the  foundations  of  the  dismantled  Temple  of 
Serapis.  But  the  truth  of  either  of  these  rumours 
could  never  be  satisfactorily  proved.  Nothing:  more 
was  accurately  discovered  than  that  Ulpius  was  re- 
moved from  Alexandria  to  the  place  of  eartlily  torment 
set  apart  for  him  by  the  zealous  authorities,  at  tbe 
dead  of  night;  and  that  tbe  sentry  at  tiie  gate  through 
which  he  departed  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  as  he 
was  hurried  onward,  that  his  divinations  had  prepared 
him  for  defeat,  but  that  the  great  day  of  Pagan 
restoration  would  yet  arrive. 

In  the  year  407,    twelve  years  after  tbe  eTa|||^ 
above  narrated,  Ulpius  entered  the  city  of  Borne.    ^^^ 


He  had  not  advanced  fnr,  hieforo  tlie  gaiety  and 
confusion  in  the  streeta  appeared  completely  to  be- 
wilder liim.  He  hastened  to  the  nearest  public  garden 
that  he  could  percoivo,  and  avoiding  the  frequented 
paths,  flung  himself  down,  apparently  fainting  with  ex- 
haustion at  the  foot  of  a  tree. 

For  some  time  he  lay  on  the  shady  resting-place 
which  be  had  chosen,  gaeping  painfully  for  breath,  his 
frame  ever  and  anon  shaken  to  its  centre  by  sudden 
spasms,  and  his  lips  quivering  with  an  agitation  which 
lie  vainly  endeavoured  to  suppress.  So  changed  was 
his  aspect,  that  the  guards  who  had  removed  him  from 
Alexandria,  wretched  as  was  his  appearance  even  then, 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  recognise  him  now 
as  the  same  man  whom  they  had  formerly  abandoned 
to  slavery  in  tho  mines  of  Spain.  The  effluvia  ex- 
haled from  the  copper  ore  in  which  he  had  been  buried 
for  twelve  years,  had  not  only  withered  the  flesh  upon 
his  bones,  but  had  imparted  to  its  surface  a  livid  hue, 
ahnoBt  death-like  in  ita  dulness.  His  limbs,  wasted  by 
age  and  distorted  by  suffering,  bent  and  trembled 
beneath  him,  and  his  form,  once  eo  majestic  in  its 
noble  proportions,  was  now  so  crooked  and  mis-shapen 
that  whoever  beheld  him  could  only  have  imagined 
that  he  must  have  been  deformed  from  his  birth.  Of 
the  former  man  no  characteristic  remained  bnt  the  ex- 
pression of  the  stem,  mournful  eyes;  and  these,  tho 
truthful  interpreters  of  the  indomitable  mind  whose 
emotions  tliey  seemed  created  to  express,  preserved, 
unaltered    by  suffering  and  unimpaired  by  time,   the 
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!!  look,  partly  of  reflection,  partly  of  defiance,  and 
partly  of  despair,  which  had  marked  thcni  in  those 
past  days  when  the  temple  was  destroyed  and  the  con- 
gregations of  the  Pagans  dispersed. 

But  the  repose  at  this  moment  demanded  by  hia 
worn-out  hody  was  even  yet  denied  to  it  by  bis  un- 
tamed, unwearied  mind;  and  as  the  voice  of  his  old  de- 
lusion spoke  within  him  again,  the  devoted  Priest  rose 
^m  his  solitary  resting-place,  and  looked  forth  upon 
the  great  city,  whose  new  worship  be  was  vowed  to 
overthrow. 

"By  yeara  of  patient  watch fiilnesB,"  he  whispered 
to  himself,  "have  I  succeeded  in  escaping  successfully 
from  my  dtingeon  among  the  mines.  Tet  a  little  more 
cunning,  a  little  more  endurance,  a  little  more  vigilance, 
and  I  shall  still  live  to  people,  by  my  own  exertions, 
the  deserted  temples  of  Kome.'' 

As  he  spoke,  he  emerged  from  the  grove  into  the 
street.  The  joyous  sunlight  ■ —  a  stranger  to  him  for 
years  —  shone  warmly  down  upon  his  face,  as  if  to 
welcome  him  to  liberty  and  the  world.  The  sounds  of 
gay  laughter  rang  in  his  ears,  as  if  to  woo  him  back 
to  the  blest  enjoyments  and  amenities  of  life;  but 
Nature's  influence  and  man's  example,  were  now  silent 
alike  to  his  lonely  heart.  Over  its  dreary  wastes  still 
reigned  the  ruthless  ambition  which  had  exiled  lova 
from  his  youth,  and  ftiendship  from  his  manhood,  and 
which  was  destined  to  end  its  mission  of  destruction 
by  banishing  tranquillity  from  his  age.  Scowling 
^erceJ^  at  all  around  and  above  him,  he  sought  the 
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loneliest  and  shadiest  streets.  Solitade  had  now  be- 
come a  necBBsity  to  his  heart.  The  "great  gulph"  of 
Us  nnshared  aspirations  Lad  long  since  socially  se- 
parated him  for  ever  from  his  fellow  men.  He  thought, 
laboured,  and  suffered  for  himself  alone. 

To  describe  the  years  of  nnrewarded  labour  and 
nnalleyiated  hardship  endured  by  Ulpiue  in  the  place 
of  his  punishment;  to  dwell  on  the  day  that  brought 
with  it  —  whatever  the  season  in  the  world  above  — 
the  same  unwearying  inheritance  of  exertion  and 
fatigue;  to  chronicle  the  history  of  night  after  night  of 
brohen  slamher  one  hour,  of  wearying  thought  the 
next,  would  be  to  produce  a  picture,  from  the  mourn- 
ful monotony  of  which  the  attention  of  the  reader 
wonld  recoil  with  disgust.  It  will  be  here  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  influence  of  the  same  infatuation 
which  had  nerved  him  to  the  defence  of  the  assaulted 
Temple,  and  encouraged  him  to  attempt  his  ill-planned 
restoration  of  Paganism,  had  preserved  him  through 
sufferings  under  which  stronger  and  younger  men  would 
have  sunk  for  ever;  had  prompted  bis  determination  to 
escape  from  his  slavery;  and  had  now  brought  him  to 
Some,  —  old,  forsaken,  and  feeble  as  he  was,  to  risk 
new  perils,  and  suffer  new  afflictions,  fur  the  cause  to 
which,  body  and  soul,  ho  had  ruthlessly  devoted  him- 
self for  ever. 

Urged,  thuefore,  by  his  miserable  delusion,  be  had 
now  entered  a  city  where  even  bis  name  was  unknown, 
faithfnl  to  his  &antic  project  of  opposing  himself  as  a 
hapless,  solitary  man,  agfunst  the  people  and  govern- 
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ment  of  an  Empire.  During  Lis  term  of  alaTery, 
regardlGBB  of  his  advanced  years,  he  had  arranged  a 
Beries  of  projects,  the  gradual  execution  of  which  would 
have  demanded  the  advantages  of  a  long  and  vigorona 
life.  He  no  more  desired,  as  in  his  former  attempt  at 
Alexandria,  to  precipitate  at  all  hazards  the  success  of 
hia  designs.  He  was  now  prepared  to  watch,  wait, 
plot,  and  contrive,  for  years  on  years;  he  was  resigned 
to  bo  contented  with  the  poorest  and  slowest  advance- 
ment - —  to  be  encouraged  by  the  smallest  prospect  of 
ultimate  triumph.  Acting  under  this  determination, 
he  started  his  project,  by  devoting  all  that  remained  of 
Lis  enfeebled  energies  to  cautiously  iufonning  himself, 
by  every  means  in  his  power,  of  the  private,  political, 
and  religious  sentiments  of  all  men  of  influence  in 
Boms.  Wherever  there  was  a  popular  aasemblage,  he 
attended  it  to  gather  the  scaudalous  gossip  of  the  day; 
■wherever  there  was  a  chance  of  overhearing  a  private 
conversation,  he  contrived  to  listen  to  it  unobserved^ 
About  the  doors  of  taverns  and  the  haunts  of 
charged  servants,  he  lurked  noiseless  as  a  shadow, 
tentive  alike  to  the  careless  revelations  of  intoxJcatif  _ 
or  the  Hcnrrility  of  malignant  slaves.  Day  after  day 
passed  on,  and  still  saw  him  devoted  to  his  occupation, 
(which,  servile  as  it  was  in  itself,  was  to  his  eyea  en- 
nobled by  its  lofty  end,)  until  at  the  expiration  of 
some  months,  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  a  vague 
and  inaccurate  fund  of  information,  which  be  stored 
up  as  a  priceless  treasure  in  his  mind.  He  next 
covered  the  name  and  abode  of  every  nobleman 
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Borne,  suspected  eves  of  tLe  most  careless  attachment 
to  the  ancient  form  of  worsliip.  He  attended  Chriatiaa 
chorches,  loaatercd  the  intricauies  of  diSerent  sects, 
and  estimated  the  importance  of  contending  schisms; 
gftini'ng  this  collection  of  heterogeneoas  facts  under  the 
combined  disadvantages  of  povertj,  aolitude,  and  age; 
int  for  support  on  the  poorest  public  charities, 
ter  on  the  meanest  public  asylums.  Eyery 
ion  tliat  he  drew  from  all  he  learned,  partook 
sanguine  character  of  the  fatal  self-deception 
which  had  embittered  his  whole  life.  He  believed 
that  the  disseusions  wliick  he  saw  raging  in  the  Church 
would  speedily  effect  the  destruction  of  Christianity 
itself;  that  when  such  a  period  should  arrive,  the 
public  mind  would  require  but  the  guidance  of  some 
superior  intellect  to  return  to  its  old  religious  predi- 
lections; and  that  to  lay  the  foundation  for  effecting 
io  such  a  manner  the  desired  revolution,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  him,  —  impossible  though  it  might  seem,  in 
Ida  present  degraded  conditioil,  —  to  gain  access  to 
the  disaffected  nobles  of  Kome,  and  discover  the  secret 
of  acquiring  such  an  influence  over  them  as  would 
enable  him  to  infect  them  with  his  enthusiasm,  and 
fire  them  with  /ff.4  determination.  Greater  difficulties 
even  than  these  had  been  overcome  by  other  men. 
Solitary  individuals  had,  ere  this,  originated  revolutions. 
The  gods  would  favour  him;  his  own  cunning  would 
protect  him.  Yet  a  little  more  patience,  —  a  little 
more  determination,  and  he  might  still,  after  alt  his 
msfortunes,  be  assured  of  success. 
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It  was  about  this  period  that  he  first  heard,  white 
puTBuing  his  investigations,  of  an  obecure  man,  who 
had  suddenly  arisen  to  undertake  a  refonnation  in  the 
Christian  Church;  whose  declared  aim  was  to  rescue 
the  new  worship  from  that  very  degeneracy,  on  the 
&tal  progress  of  wliich  rested  all  his  hopes  of  triumph. 
It  was  reported  that  this  man  had  been  for  some  time 
devoted  to  his  refoi-ming  lahouis,  bnt  that  the  diffi- 
culties attendant  on  the  task  tliat  ho  had  appointed  for 
himself,  had  hitherto  prevented  him  from  attaining  all 
the  notoriety  essential  to  the  satisfactory  prosecution 
of  his  plans.  On  hearing  this  rumour,  Ulpius  imme- 
diately joined  the  few  who  attended  the  new  orator's 
discourses,  and  then  heard  enough  to  convince  him 
that  he  listened  to  the  most  determined  zealot  for 
Christianity  in  the  city  of  Eome,  To  gain  this  man's 
confidence,  to  frustrate  every  effort  that  he  might  make 
in  his  new  vocalion,  to  ruin  his  credit  with  his  hearers, 
and  to  threaten  his  personal  safety  by  betraying  his 
inmost  secrets  to  his  powerful  enemies  in  the  Church, 
were  determinations  instantly  adopted  by  the  Pagan  as 
duties  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  his  creed.  From 
that  moment  he  seized  every  opportunity  of  favourably 
attracting  the  new  reformer's  attention  to  himself,  and, 
as  the  reader  already  knows,  be  was  at  length  re- 
warded for  his  cunning  and  perseverance  by  being 
received  into  the  household  of  the  charitable  and  un- 
suspicious Numerian,  as  a  pious  convert  to  the  Christi- 
anity of  the  early  Church. 

Once  installed  under  Nuraerian's  roof,  the  treacher' 
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ooa  Pagan  saw  in  the  Chriatian's  daughter  an  instru- 
ment admirably  adapted,  in  his  unaciupnloaa  hands,  for 
fonrarding  his  wild  project  of  obtaining  the  ear  of  a 
BomOB.  of  power  and  station  who  vas  ditiaffected  to  the 
eKabliahed  worship.  Among  the  patriciaDa  of  whose 
snti-Chriatian  predilections  report  had  informed  hiru, 
was  Nonierian's  neighbour,  Vetianio  the  senator.  To 
such  a  man,  renowned  for  hia  life  of  luxury,  a  girl  so 
beautifal  aa  Antouina  would  he  a  bribe  rich  enough  to 
enable  him  to  extort  any  promiae  required,  as  a  ro- 
irard  for  betraying  her  while  under  the  protection  of 
her  father's  house.  In  addition  to  this  advantage  to  he 
drawn  &om  her  ruin,  was  the  certainty  that  her  loss 
voold  80  affect  Numerian,  as  to  render  him,  for  a  time 
at  least,  incapable  of  pursuing  hia  labours  in  the  cauae 
of  Chriatianity.  Fiied  then  in  hia  detestable  purpose, 
the  ntthlesa  priest  patiently  awaited  the  opportunity  of 
ecSBnendng  his  machinations.  Nor  did  he  watch  in 
ndn.  The  victim  innocently  fell  into  the  very  trap 
that  he  had  prepared  for  her,  when  she  first  listened  to 
the  mnfflc  of  Vetranio's  Inte,  and  permitted  her 
treacherous  guardian  to  become  the  friend,  who  cou- 
etftlod  her  disobedience  tiom  her  father's  ear.  After 
dwt  first  fatal  step  every  day  brought  the  projects  of 
nipinfl  nearer  to  success.  The  long-sought  interview 
with  the  SQDator  was  at  length  obtained,  tlie  engage- 
ment imperatively  demanded  on  the  ouo  side,  was,  as 
*»  hftve  already  related,  carelesaly  accepted  on  the 
other;  the  day  that  was  to  bring  success  to  the  scheme)) 
of  the  betrayer,  and  degradation  to  the  honour  of  the 
tmcniM.  I.  11 
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betrayed,  was  appointed;  and  once  moie  tlie  cold  lieait 
of  tha  fanatic  warmed  to  tLe  touch  of  joy.  No  donbta 
upon  the  validity  of  his  engagement  with  Vetranio 
ever  entered  his  mind.  He  never  imagined  that  the 
powerful  seufttor  could  with  perfect  impunity  deny  him 
the  impracticable  assistance  he  bad  demanded  as  bis 
reward,  and  thrust  bim  as  an  ignorant  madman  from 
his  palace  gates.  Firmly  and  sincerely  he  believed 
that  Vetranio  was  bo  satiafied  with  his  readJuess  in 
pandering  to  his  profligate  designs,  and  so  dazzled  by 
the  prospect  of  tbe  glory  which  would  attend  success 
in  the  great  entei'prise,  that  be  would  gladly  bold  to 
the  performance  of  his  promise  whenever  it  should  be 
required  of  him.  In  the  meantime  the  work  was 
begun.  Numeriau  was,  already,  through  his  agency, 
watched  by  the  spies  of  a  jealous  and  unscrupulous 
Church.  Feuds,  schisms,  treacheries,  and  dissensions, 
marched  bravely  onward  through  the  Christian  ranks. 
All  things  combined  to  make  it  certain  that  tbe  lime 
was  near  at  hand  when,  through  his  exertions  and  the 
friendly  senator's  help,  the  restoration  of  Paganism 
might  be  assured^ 

Witft  tlie  widest  diversity  of  pursuit  and  difference 
of  design,  there  was  still  a.  strange  and  mysterious 
analogy  between  tbe  temporary  positions  of  Ulpius  and 
Numerian.  One  was  prepared  to  be  a  martyr  for  the 
Temple;  the  other  to  be  a  martyr  tor  the  Church. 
Both  were  enthusiasts  in  an  unwelcome  cause;  both 
had  suffered  more  than  a  life's  wonted  share  of  afflic- 
tion; and  both  were  old  —  passing  irretrievably  &obkJ| 
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their  fading  present  on  earth,    to   tlie   eternal   fatoie 
twaiting  them  in  the  unknown  spheres  heyond. 

Bat  here  —  witL  tboir  position  —  the  comparison 
between  them  ends.  Tlie  Clirislian's  principle  of  action, 
drawn  from  the  Divinity  lie  Berved,  was  love:  the 
Pagan's,  boro  of  the  euperstition  that  was  destroying 
him,  was  hate.  The  one  laboured  for  mankind;  the 
other  for  himself  And  thus,  the  aspiratioua  of  Nnme- 
rian,  founded  on  the  general  good,  nourished  by  offices 
of  kindness,  and  nobly  directed  to  a  generona  end, 
might  lead  him  into  indiscretion,  but  could  never  de- 
grade him  into  crime  —  might  trouble  the  serenity  of 
his  life,  but  could  never  deprive  him  of  the  consolation 
of  hope.  While,  on  the  contrary,  the  ambition  of 
Ulpius,  originating  in  revenge  and  directed  to  destruc- 
tion,  exacted  cruelty  from  his  heart,  and  duplicity  from 
his  mind;  and,  as  the  reward  for  his  service,  mocked 
him  altecnately  throughout  his  whole  life  with  delusion 
and  despair. 

CHAPTEE  VII. 

Ttas  Bsdchsoitiei. 

It  is  now  time  to  resume  our  chronicle  of  the 
eventful  night,  which  marked  the  destruction  of  An- 
toiuna's  lute  and  the  conspiracy  against  Antonina's 
honour. 

The  gates  ofVetranio's  palace  were  closed,  and  the 
noises  in  it  were  all  hushed,  the  banquet  was  over,  the 
triumph  of  the  Nightingale  Sauce  had  been  achieved, 
11* 
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and  the  day-break  was  already  glimmering  'ia~  £e 
eastern  sky,  when  tLe  senator's  favoured  servant,  the 
freedroan  Carrio,  drew  back  the  shatter  of  the  porter's 
lodge,  where  he  had  been  dozing  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  feast,  and  looked  out  lazily  into  the  street.  The 
dnlh  faint  light  of  dawn  was  noir  strengthening  slowly 
over  the  lonely  roadway  and  on  the  walls  of  the  lofty 
houses.  Of  the  groups  of  idlers  of  the  lowest  clafis 
who  bad  assembled  during  the  evening  in  the  street, 
to  snnff  the  fragrant  odours  which  steamed  afar  from 
Vetranio's  kitchens,  not  one  remained;  men,  women, 
and  children  bad  long  since  departed  to  seek  shelter 
wherever  they  could  find  it,  and  to  fatten  their  lean 
bodies  on  what  had  been  charitably  bestowed  on  them 
of  the  coarser  relics  of  the  bang^uet.  The  mysterious 
solitude  and  tranquillity  of  day-break  in  a  great  city 
prevailed  over  all  things.  Nothing  impressed,  how- 
ever, by  the  peculiar  and  solemn  attraction  of  the  scene 
at  tills  moment,  the  freediuan  apostrophised  the  Ireah 
morning  air,  as  it  blew  over  him,  in  strong  terms  of 
disgust,  and  even  ventured,  in  lower  tones,  to  rail 
against  his  master's  nncomfortahle  fancy  for  being 
awakened  after  a  fea^t  at  the  approach  of  dawn.  Far 
too  well  aware,  nevertheless,  of  the  necessity  of  yield- 
ing the  most  implicit  obedience  to  the  commands  he 
had  received,  to  resign  himself  any  longer  to  the  plea- 
sant temptations  of  repose,  Carrio,  after  yawning, 
rubbing  his  eyes,  and  indulging  for  a  few  moments 
more  in  the  luxury  of  complaint,  set  forth  in  earnest 
to    follow    the    corridors    leading    to    the    interior 
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'|mlace,   and  to   awaken  Vetranio   without  further 

He  bad  not  advanced  more  than  a  few  steps,  when 
a  proclamation,  written  in  letters  of  gold  on  a  blue- 
(xiioared  board,  and  hung  against  the  wait  at  his  side, 
attracted  his  attention.  This  public  notice,  which  de- 
layed his  progress  at  the  very  outset,  and  which  was 
intended  far  the  special  edihcation  of  all  the  inhabit- 
aate  of  Eome,  was  thus  expressed:  — 

"Os  THIS  DAT,  AND  FOB  TEN  DAYS  FOLLOWING,  THE 
ATFAIBB  OF  OUR  PatbOK  OBLIGE  HQl  TO  BE  ABSENT 
FROIf  BOUE." 

Here  the  proclamation  ended,  without  descending 
to  particulars.  It  had  been  put  forth,  in  accordance 
with  the  easy  fashion  of  the  age,  to  answer  at  once  all 
applications  at  Vetranio's  palace  during  the  senator's 
absence.  Although  the  colouring  of  the  board,  the 
wridng  of  the  lettors,  and  the  composition  of  the 
sentence  were  the  work  of  his  own  ingenuity,  tbe 
worthy  Carrio  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  pass 
the  prodamatiou  without  contemplating  Its  magni- 
ficence  anew.  For  some  time  be  stood  regarding  it 
with  the  same  expression  of  lofty  and  complacent  ap- 
probation which  we  see,  in  these  modern  days,  illumi- 
nating the  countenance  of  a  connoisseur  before  one  of 
lis  own  old  pictures,  which  he  has  bought  as  a  great 
bkrg^n;  or  dawning  over  the  bland  features  of  a 
liDOodraper,  as  he  surveys  from  the  pavement  his 
nonung's  arrangement  of  the  window  of  the  shop.  All 
thingfl,  however,  hare  their  limits,  even  a  man's  ap- 
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proval  of  an  effort  of  Ha  own  skill.  Aecordmgly, 
after  a  prolonged  review  of  the  proclamation,  aome 
faint  ideas  of  the  necessity  of  immediately  obeying  his 
master's  commands  revived  in  the  mind  of  the  judi- 
cious Carrio,  and  counselled  him  to  torn  liis  steps 
at  once  in  the  direction  of  the  palace  sleeping- apart- 
ments. 

Greatly  wondering  what  new  caprice  had  induced 
the  senator  to  contemplate  leaving  Rome  at  the  dawn 
of  day  ^  for  Vetranio  had  divulged  to  no  one  the 
object  of  his  departure  —  the  fireedman  cautiously 
entered  his  master's  bedchamber.  He  drew  aside  the 
ample  silken  curtains  suspended  around  and  over  the 
sleeping  couch,  from  the  hands  of  Graces  and  Capid« 
sculptured  in  marble;  but  the  statues  surrounded  an 
empty  bed.  Vetranio  was  not  there.  Carrio  next 
entered  the  bath-room;  the  perfumed  water  was  steam- 
ing in  its  long  marble  basin;  the  soft  wrapping-cloths 
lay  ready  for  use;  the  attendant  slave,  with  his  in- 
struments of  ablation,  waited,  half  asleep,  in  his  ac- 
customed place;  but  here  also  no  signs  of  the  master^s 
presence  appeared.  Somewhat  perplexed,  the  freed- 
man  examined  several  other  apartments.  He  foond 
guests,  dancing  girls,  parasites,  poets,  painters  —  a 
motley  crew  —  occupying  every  kind  of  dormitory, 
and  all  peacefully  engaged  in  sleeping  off  the  effects 
of  the  wine  they  had  drunk  at  the  banquet;  but  the 
great  object  of  his  search  still  eluded  him  as  belbi«. 
Ax  last  it  occurred  to  tum  that  the  senator,  in  ao  |^H 
of   convivial    enthusiasm    and  jovial  hospit«9^H 
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favoured  gueat  at  the 


miglit  jet  be   detaining 
Ubie  of  the  feast 


therefore,  at  some  carved  doors  which 
stood  ajar  at  one  extremity  of  a  spacious  hall,  he 
pushed  them  open,  and  hurriedly  entered  the  banijuet- 


A   Boft,    dim,    luxurious    lig'ht   reigned 
apartment,    which  now  presented,    as  far  as 


the  eye 
coold  discern,  an  aspect  of  confusion  that  was  at  once 
graceful  and  pictureBC[ue.  Of  the  various  lamps,  of 
evecy  variety  of  pattern,  hanging  &om  the  ceiling,  but 
few  remained  alight.  From  those,  however,  which 
were  still  unextinguished  there  shone  a  mild  bright- 
ness, admirably  adapted  to  display  the  objects  imme- 
diately around  them.  The  golden  garlands,  and  the 
alabaster  pota  of  sweet  ointment,  which  had  been  sns- 
pended  before  the  guests  during  the  banquet,  still 
hnng  &om  the  painted  ceiling.  On  the  massive  table, 
composed  partly  of  ebony  and  partly  of  silver,  yet  lay 
iu  &G  wildest  confusion  fragments  of  gastronomic  de- 
licacies, grotesque  dinner-services,  vases  of  flowers, 
Duuieal  instntments,  and  crystal  dice;  while  towering 
over  all  rose  the  glittering  dish  which  had  contained 
iha  nightingales  consumed  by  the  feasteis,  with  the 
fonr  golden  Cupids,  which  had  spouted  over  them  that 
illitstrions  invention  —  the  Nightingale  Sauce.  Around 
the  couches,  of  violet  and  rose  colour,  ranged  along 
the  table,  the  perfumed  and  gaily-tinted  powders  that 
Ittd  been  strewn  in  pattemB  over  the  marble  floor  were 


perceptible  for  a  few  yards;  but  beyond  this  point 
nothing  more  was  plainly  distinguishable.  The  eye 
i-oved  down  the  sides  of  the  glorioua  chamber,  catching 
dim  glimpses  of  gorgeous  draperies,  crowded  statues, 
and  marble  columns,  but  discerning  nothing  accurately, 
»mtil  it  reached  the  half-opened  windows,  and  rested 
upon  the  fresh  dewy  verdure,  now  faintly  visible  ia 
the  shady  gardens  without.  There  ■ — -  waving  in  the 
morning  breezes,  charged  on  every  leaf  with  their 
burden  of  pure  and  welcome  moisture  — rose  the  lofty 
pine  trees,  basking  in  the  recurrence  of  the  new  day's 
beautiful  and  undying  youth,  and  rising  in  reproving 
contrast  before  the  exhausted  allurements  of  luxury 
and  the  perverted  creations  of  art,  which  burdened  the 
tables  of  the  hall  within. 

After  a  hasty  survey  of  the  apartment,  the  freed- 
man  appeared  to  be  on  the  point  of  quitting  it  in  de- 
spair, when  the  noise  of  a  falling  dish,  followed  by 
several  partly  suppressed  and  wholly  confused  excla- 
mations of  affright,  caught  his  ear.  He  once  more 
approached  the  banqueting  table,  retrinuned  a  lamp 
that  hung  near  him,  and  taking  it  in  his  hand  passed 
to  the  side  of  the  room  whence  the  disturbance  pro- 
ceeded. A  hideous  little  negro,  staring  in  ludicrous 
terror  at  a  silver  oven,  half  filled  with  bread,  which 
had  just  fallen  beside  him,  was  the  first  object  he  dis- 
covered. A  few  paces  beyond  the  negro  reposed  a 
beautiful  boy,  crowned  with  vine  leaves  and  ivy,  still 
Bleeping  by  the  side  of  his  lyre;  and  further  yet, 
stretched  In  an  uneasy  slumber  on  a  silken  couch,  lay 
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the  identical  object  of  the  freedman's  search  —  the 
illiistiioiis  author  of  the  Nightingale  Sance. 

Lnmediately  above  the  sleeping  senator  hung  his 
portrait,  in  which  he  was  modestly  represented  as 
rising  by  the  assistance  of  Minerva  to  the  top  of  Par- 
nassus, the  nine  Muses  standing  round  him  rejoicing. 
At  his  feet  reposed  a  magnificent  white  cat,  whose 
head  rested  in  all  the  luxurious  laziness  of  satiety  on 
the  edge  of  a  golden  saucer,  half  filled  with  dormice 
stewed  in  milk.  The  most  indubitable  evidences  of 
the  night's  debauch  appeared  in  Vetranio's  disordered 
dress  and  flushed  countenance,  as  the  fireedman  re- 
garded him.  For  some  minutes  the  worthy  Carrio 
stood  uncertain  whether  to  awaken  his  master  or  not, 
deciding  finally,  however,  on  obeying  the  commands 
he  had  received,  and  disturbing  the  slumbers  of  the 
wearied  voluptuary  before  him.  To  effect  this  purpose, 
it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  singing-boy; 
for  by  a  refinement  of  luxury,  Vetranio  had  forbidden 
his  attendants  to  awaken  him  by  any  other  method 
than  the  agency  of  musical  sounds. 

With  some  difficulty  the  boy  was  sufficiently  aroused 
to  comprehend  the  service  that  was  required  of  him. 
For  a  short  time  the  notes  of  the  lyre  sounded  in  vain. 
At  last,  when  the  melody  took  a  louder  and  more 
martial  character,  the  sleeping  patrician  slowly  opened 
his  eyes,  and  stared  vacantly  around  him. 

"My  respected  patron"  —  said  the  polite  Carrio, 
in    apologetic   tones  —  "commanded   that  I   should 


awaken  him  with  the  dawn;  the  daybreak  has  already 


When  tho  &eedinan  had  ceased  speaking,  Yetranio 
Hat  up  on  the  couch,  called  for  a  basin  of  water, 
dipped  his  fingers  in  the  refreshing  liquid,  dried  them 
ahstractedly  on  the  long  silky  carls  of  the  singing  boy 
who  stood  beside  him,  gazed  about  him  once  more, 
repeated  interrogatively  the  word  "Daybreak,"  and 
Hunk  gently  back  upon  his  couch.  We  axe  grieved  to 
confess  it  —  hut  the  author  of  the  Nightingale  Sauce 
was  moderately  Inebriated. 

A  short  pause  followed,  during  which  the  freeil- 
man  and  tlie  singing  boy  stared  upon  each  other  in 
mutual  perplexity.  At  length  the  one  resumed  his  ad- 
dress of  apology,  and  the  other  his  efforts  on  the  lyre. 
Once  more,  after  an  interval,  the  eyes  of  Vctranio 
lazily  unclosed,  and  this  time  he  began  to  speak;  but 
his  thoughts  —  if  thoughts  they  could  be  called  — 
were  as  yet  wholly  occupied  by  the  "table-talk"  at 
the  pa.Bt  night's  banquet. 

"The  ancient  Egyptians  —  oh,  sprightly  and 
enchanting  Camilla,  —  were  a  wise  nation!"  mur- 
mured the  senator  drowsily.  "I  am  myself  descended 
from  the  ancient  Egyptians;  and,  therefore,  I  hold  in 
high  veneration  that  cat  in  your  lap,  and  all  cats  be- 
sides. Herodotus  —  an  historian  whose  works  I  feel 
a  certain  gratification  in  publicly  mentioning  as  good 
—  informs  us,  that  when  a  cat  died  in  the  dwelling 
of  an  andent  Egyptian,  the  owner  shaved  hia  eye- 
brows aa  a  mark  of  grief,  embalmed  the  deftmct  anunal 
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io  S  consecrated  house,  and  carried  it  to  be  interred  in 
i  cunwderable  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  called  'Bubaatis' 
— anEgyptian  word  which  I  have  discovered  to  mean 
The  Sepulchre  of  all  the  Cats-,  whence  it  is  scarcaly 

At  this  point  the  speaker's  power  of  recollection 
and  articulation  suddenly  failed  him,  and  Carrio  — 
ifho  had  listened  with  perfect  gravity  to  his  master's 
oration  upon  cats  —  took  immediate  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  now  aSordcd  him  to  apeak  again. 

"The  equipage  which  my  patron  was  pleased  to 
command  to  carry  him  to  Aricia,"  said  he,  with  a 
strong  emphasis  on  the  lEtst  word,  "now  stands  in 
readinesa  at  the  private  gate  of  the  palace  gardens." 

As  he  heard  the  word  "Aricia,"  the  senator's 
powera  of  recollection  and  perception  seemed  suddenly 
to  return  to  him.  Among  that  high  order  of  drinkers 
who  can  imbibe  to  the  point  of  perfect  enjoyment, 
and  stop  short  scientifically  before  the  point  of  perfect 
oblivion,  Vetranio  occupied  an  exalted  rank.  The 
wine  he  had  swallowed  during  the  night  had  dis- 
ordered his  memory  and  slightly  troubled  his  self- 
poBsession,  but  had  not  deprived  him  of  his  imder- 
Mauding.  There  was  nothing  plebeian  even  in  his 
debauchery;  there  was  an  art  and  a  refinement  in  his 
very  excesses. 

"Aricia  —  Aricia,"  he  repeated  to  himself,  "ah, 
&»  TiUa  that  Julia  lent  to  me  at  Bavennal  The 
jluonres  of  the  table  must  have  obseured  for  4  mo- 
ment the  image  of  my  beautiful  pupil  of  other  days, 


wliioli  now  revives  before  me  again,  aa  Lore  i 
the  dominion  that  Bacchus  nsitrped!  My  excellent 
Cairio,"  he  continued,  speaking  to  the  freedman,  "yon 
have  da^ie  perfectly  right  in  awakening  rae;  delay  not 
a  moment  more  in  ordering  my  bath  to  be  prepared, 
or  my  man-monster  Ulpius,  the  king  of  conspirators 
and  high  priest  of  all  that  is  mysterious,  will  wait  for 
me  in  vaini  And  you,  Glyco,"  he  pursued,  when  Carrio 
had  departed,  addresBiug  the  singing  boy,  "array  your- 
self for  a  journey,  and  wait  with  my  equipage  at  the 
garden  gate.  £  shall  require  you  to  accompany  me  in 
my  expedition  to  Aricia.  But  first,  oh,  gifted  and 
rained  songster,  let  me  reward  you  for  the  harmoniona 
symphony  that  has  just  awakened  me.  Of  what  rank 
of  my  musicians  are  you  at  present,  Glyco?" 

"Of  the  fifth,"  replied  the  boy. 

"Were  you  bought,  or  bom  in  my  house?"  asked 
Vetianio, 

"Neither;  but  bequeathed  to  you  by  Gets's  testa- 
ment," rejoined  the  gratified  Glyco. 

"I  advance  you,"  continued  Vetranio,  "to  the  pri- 
vileges and  the  pay  of  the  first  rank  of  my  mnsicians; 
and  I  give  you,  as  a  proof  of  my  continued  favour, 
this  ring.  In  return  for  these  obligations,  I  desire  you 
to  keep  secret  whatever  concerns  my  approaching  ex- 
pedition; to  employ  your  softest  music  in  soothing  the 
ear  of  a  young  girl  who  will  accompany  us  —  in 
calming  her  terrors  if  she  is  afiraid,  in  drying  her  tears 
if  she  weeps;  and  finally,  to  exercise  your  voice  and 
yonr  Inte  incessantly,  in  uniting  the  name  'Autoninu' 
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to  the  Bweeteat  harmonies  of  sound  that  yonr  imagina- 
tioQ  can  suggest." 

Pronouncing  these  words  with  an  easy  and  bene- 
volent smile,  and  looking  round  complacently  on  the 
display  of  luxurious  confusion  about  him,  Vetranio  re- 
tired to  the  bath  that  was  to  prepare  him  for  his  ap- 
froaching  triumph. 

Meanwhile  a  scene  of  a  very  diffei'ent  nature  was 
[JToceeding  without,  at  Numcrian's  garden-gate.  Here 
irere  no  singing  hoys,  no  freedmen,  no  profiiaiou  of  rich 
treasnres,  —  here  appeared  only  the  solitary  and  de- 
formed figure  of  TJlpius,  half-hidden  among  surround- 
ing trees,  while  he  waited  at  his  appointed  post.  As 
time  wore  on,  and  still  Vetranio  did  not  appear,  the 
Pagan's  aelf-poasession  began  to  desert  him.  He 
moved  restlessly  backwards  and  forwards  over  the  soft 
ilewy  grass,  sometimes  in  low  tones  calling  upon  his 
gods  to  hasten  the  tardy  footsteps  of  the  libertine 
patrician,  who  was  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  re- 
storing to  the  Temple  the  worship  of  other  days,  — 
sometimes  cursing  the  reckless  delay  of  the  senator, 
or  exulting  in  the  treachery  by  which  he  madly  be- 
lieved his  ambition  was  at  last  to  he  fulfilled;  but 
still,  whatever  his  words  or  thoughts,  wrought  up  to 
tiie  same  pitch  of  fierce,  fanatic  enthusiasm  which  had 
itrengthened  him  for  the  defence  of  his  idob  at 
AloKandria,  and  had  nerved  him  against  the  torment 
«nd  miaety  of  years,  in  his  slavery  in  the  copper  mines 

precious   moments   were  speeding  irrevocahly 
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amtonisa; 


onwards.  His  impatience  was  rapidly  changing  u  rage~ 
and  despair,  as  he  str^ed  liis  ejes  for  the  lost  time 
in  the  direction  of  the  palaco  gardens,  and  now  at 
length  discerned  a,  white  robe  among  the  distant  trees, 
Vetranio  was  rapidly  approaching  him. 

Restored  by  his  hath,  no  effect  of  the  night's  festivity 
bnt  its  exhilaration  remaned  in  the  senator's  brain.  But 
for  a  slight  uncertainty  in  his  gait,  and  an  unasual  va- 
cancy in  his  smUe,  the  elegant  gastronome  might  qow 
have  appeared  to  the  closest  observer  gniltlesa  of  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  drinks.  He  advanced  radiant 
with  exultation,  prepared  for  conq^uest,  to  the  place 
where  TJIpius  awaited  him,  and  was  about  to  address 
the  Pagan  with  that  satirical  familiarity  so  fashionable 
among  the  nobles  of  Borne  in  their  communications 
with  the  people,  when  the  object  of  his  intended  plea- 
santries sternly  interrupted  him,  saying,  in  tones  more 
of  command  than  of  advice,  "Be  silent!  If  you  would 
succeed  in  your  purpose,  follow  me  without  uttering  a 

There  was  something  so  fierce  and  determined  in 
the  tones  of  the  old  man's  voice  —  low,  tremulous  and 
husky  though  they  were  —  as  he  uttered  those  words, 
that  the  bold,  confident  senator  instinctively  held  his 
peace  as  be  followed  his  stem  guide  into  Numerian's 
house.  Avoiding  the  regular  entrance,  which  at  that 
early  hour  of  the  morning  was  necessarily  closed,  Dlpiui 
conducted  the  patrician  throngh  a  small  wicket  into  d 
subterranean  apartment,  or  rather  outhouse,  which  i 
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liis  ouBtomary,  though  comfortless,  retreat  in  bis  leisure 
lioiirs,  and  which  was  hardly  ever  entered  by  the  other 
members  of  the  Christiau's  household. 

From  the  low,  arched,  brick  ceiling  of  this  place, 
iiung  one  earthenware  lamp,  whose  light,  small  and 
tremuloDB,  left  all  the  comers  of  the  apartment  in  per- 
fect obscurity.  The  thick  buttresses  that  projected  in- 
wards from  the  walls,  made  Tisihle  by  their  prominence, 
displayed  on  their  surfaces  mdc  representations  of  idols 
and  temples  drawn  in  chalk  and  covered  with  strange, 
mysterious  hieroglyphics.  On  a  block  of  stone  which 
served  as  a  table  lay  some  fragments  of  small  atatues, 
which  Vetraoio  recognised  as  having  belonged  to  the 
old,  accredited  representations  of  Pagan  idols.  Over 
the  sides  of  the  table  itself  were  scrawled  in  Latin 
characters  these  two  words,  "Serapis,"  "Macrinus,"  and 
•boat  its  base  lay  some  pieces  of  torn,  soiled  hsen, 
which  still  retained  enough  of  their  former  character 
both  in  shape,  size,  and  colour,  to  convince  Yetranio 
that  they  had  once  served  as  the  vestments  of  a  Pagan 
priest  Farther  than  this  the  senator's  observation  did 
Dot  carry  him,  for  the  close,  almost  mephitic  atmosphere 
of  the  place  already  began  to  afFect  him  unfavourably. 
He  felt  a  soffocating  sensation  in  bis  throat,  and  a 
dizziness  in  his  bead.  The  restorative  inflneuce  of  his 
recent  bath  declined  rapidly.  The  fumes  of  the  wine 
he  had  drank  in  the  night,  far  from  having  been,  as 
he  imagined  permanently  dispersed,  again  mounted  to 
hia  head.  Ho  was  obliged  to  lean  against  the  stone 
table  to  preserve  his  equilibrium,  as  he  faintly  desired 
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retreat. 

Without  even  noticing  the  senator's  request,  tUpiiis 
hurfiedly  proceeded  to  erase  the  drawings  on  the  but- 
tre.Bsea  and  the  inscriptions  on  the  tahle.  Then  col- 
lecting the  fragments  of  statues  and  the  pieces  of  linen, 
he  deposited  them  in  a.  hidmg-plaee  in  the  comer  of 
the  apartment.  This  done,  he  returned  to  the  stone 
agMnst  which  Vetranio  supported  himself,  and  for  a 
few  minutes  silently  regarded  the  senator  with  a  firm, 
eameat  and  penetrating'  gaze. 

A  dark  suspicion  that  he  had  hetrayed  himself  into 
the  hands  of  a  villain,  who  was  then  plotting  some 
atrocious  project  connected  with  hia  safety  or  honour, 
began  to  rise  on  the  senator's  bewildered  brain,  as  he 
unwillingly  submitted  to  the  penetrating  cxaminatioii 
of  the  Pagan's  glance.  At  that  moment,  however,  the 
withered  lips  of  the  old  man  slowly  parted,  and  he 
began  to  speak.  Whether  as  he  looked  on  Vetranio's 
disturbed  countenance,  and  marked  his  imsteady  gait, 
the  heart  of  Ulpius,  for  the  first  time  since  his  intro- 
duction to  the  senator,  misgavo  him  when  he  thought 
of  their  monstrous  engagement-,  or  whether  the  near 
approach  of  the  moment  that  was  henceforth,  as  he 
wildly  imagined,  to  fix  Vetranio  as  his  assistant  and 
ally,  so  powerfully  afi^ected  his  mind  that  it  instinctively 
sought  to  vent  its  agitation  through  the  natural  medium 
of  words,  it  is  useless  to  enquire.  Whatever  his  moUn 
for  speech,    the  impressive  earnestness  of  his  i 
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(ifivideDce  of  the  depth  and  intenaity  of  hia  emotiona, 
[jtddrBBBed  the  eenator  thua:  — 
have  Bnbmitted  to  servitnde  in  a  Christian's 
I  have  sufl'ered  the  contamination  of  a  Chiiatian'a 
fXijBTB,  to  gain  the  iiee  of  yoor  power  and  station 
when  the  time  to  employ  them  should  arrive.  The  hour 
his  now  come  when  iny  part  of  the  conditions  of  our 
togagement  ia  to  be  performed,  the  homr  will  yet  come 
when  i/our  part  shall  be  exacted  from  you  in  turn!  Do 
you  wonder  at  what  I  have  done  and  what  I  will  do? 
Do  you  marvel  that  a  household  drudge  should  speak 
Ihiu  to  a  noblemaa  of  Home?  Aro  you  astonished  that 
I  risk  BO  much  as  to  venture  on  enlisting  you  —  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  girl  who  now  slumbers  above  —  in  the 
caose,  whose  end  is  the  restoration  of  oar  fathers'  gods, 
ud  in  whose  service  I  have  suffered  and  grown  old? 
Listen,  and  you  shall  hear  from  what  I  am  fallen  — 
jm  ahfJl  know  what  I  once  was!" 

"I  adjure  you  by  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  out 
■suent  worship,  let  me  heaj  you  where  I  can  breathe 
—  in  the  garden,  on  the  house-top,  anywhere  but  in 
this  dungeon!"  —  mummred  the  senator  in  entreating 
tccents. 

"My  birth,  my  parents,  my  education,  my  ancient 
■bode  —  these  I  will  not  disclose,"  interrupted  the 
Pagan,  raising  one  arm  authoritatively,  as  if  to  ob- 
■troct  Vetranio  from  approaching  the  door,  "I  have 
jwom  by  my  gods,  that  until  the  day  of  restitution 
these  secrets  of  my  past  life  shall  remain  unrevealed 
to  fltraoger's  ears.    Unknown,  I  entered  Eome,  and  un- 


known  I  vill  labour  in  Borne  until  the  projects  I  have 
lived  for  are  crowned  with  Bnccoaa!    It  is  enough  that 

I  confeas  to  you  that  with  those  sacred  images,  whose 
fragments  you  have  just  heheld,  I  was  once  lodged; 
that  those  sacred  vestmenta  whose  remains  you  dis- 
cerned at  your  feet,  I  once  wore.  To  attain  the  glories 
of  the  Priesthood  there  was  nothing  that  I  did  not  re- 
sign, to  preserve  them  there  was  nothing  I  did  no! 
perform,  to  recover  them  there  ia  nothing  that  I  will 
not  attemptl  I  was  once  illustrious,  prosperous,  beloved; 
of  my  glory,  my  happiness,  my  popularity,  the  Christiana 
have  robbed  me;  and  I  will  yet  live  to  requite  it  heavfly 
at  their  handsl  I  had  a  guardian  who  loved  me  in  my 
youth,  the  Christians  murdered  him!  A  Temple  was 
under  the  rule  of  my  manhood,  the  ChristianB  destroyed 
it!  The  people  of  a  whole  nation  once  listened  to  my 
voice,  the  Christiana  have  dispersed  them!  The  wise, 
the  great,  the  beautiful,  the  good,  were  once  devoted 
to  me,  the  Christians  have  made  rae  a  stranger  at  their 
doors,  an  outcast  of  their  affections  and  thoughts!  For 
all  this  shall  I  take  no  vengeance!  Sliall  I  not  plot  to 
rebuild  my  ruined  Temple,  and  win  hack,  in  my  age, 
the  honours  that  adorned  me  in  my  youth!" 

"Assnredlyl  —  at  once  —  without  delay!"  stam- 
mered Vetranio,  returning  the  stem  and  inquiring  gaxe 
of  the  Pagan  with  a  bewildered  uneasy  stare. 

"To  mount  over  the  bodies  of  the  Christjan  slain," 
continned  the  old  man,  his  sinister  eyes  dilating  in  an- 
ticipated triumph  as  he  whispered  close  at  the  sei 
ear,   "to  rebuild   the  altars  that  the  Ghristiatifl 
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ererthrowD,  is  the  ambition  that  has  made  light  to  mo 
the  aufferiugs  of  my  whole  life.  I  have  battled,  and 
it  has  aastained  me  in  the  midst  of  carnage;  I  have 
vondered,  and  it  has  been  my  home  in  the  desert;  I 
i»ve  failed,  and  it  has  supported  me;  I  have  been 
threatened  with  death,  and  it  has  preserved  me  from 
fear;  I  have  been  cast  into  slavery,  and  it  has  made 
my  fetters  light.  You  see  me  now,  old,  degraded, 
lonely  —  believe  that  I  long  neither  for  wife,  children, 
tfanqaillity,  nor  poaaeasions;  that  I  desire  no  companion 
bat  my  cherished  and  exalted  porposel  Remember 
then,  in  the  hour  of  performance,  the  promise  yon  have 
DOW  made  to  aid  me  in  the  achievement  of  that  pur- 
pose! Remember  that  you  are  a  Pagan  yourself!  Feast, 
laugh,  carouse  with  your  compeers,  be  still  the  airy 
jester,  the  gay  companion;  but  never  forget  the  end  to 
trhich  yon  are  vowed  —  the  destiny  of  glory  that  the 
nstoration  of  our  deities  has  in  store  for  ns  bothi" 
He  ceased.  Though  hia  voice  while  he  spoke  never 
'ond  a  hoarse,  monotonous,  half-whispering  tone, 
ferocity  of  his  abused  and  degraded  nature  was 
instant  thoroughly  aroused  by  his  ro capitulation 
wrongs.  Had  Vetranio  at  this  moment  shown 
any  symptoms  of  indecision,  or  spoken  any  words  of 
fiBCOuragement,  he  would  have  murdered  him  on  the 
>pot  where  they  stood.  Every  feature  in  the  Pagan's 
wared  and  livid  countenance  expressed  tlto  stormy 
naodons  that  were  mahing  over  his  heart  as  he  now 
confroated  his  bewildered,  yet  attentive  listener.  His 
fino,  menacing  position;  his  poor  and  scanty  g&nnonts; 
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his  wild  Btaggy  hair;  hia  crooked,  distorted  form-,  his 
stem,  solemn,  unwavering  gaze;  opposed  as  they  were 
(nnder  the  fitful  illumination  of  the  expiring  lamp  and 
the  advancing  daylight)  to  the  unsteady  gait,  the 
vacant  countenance,  the  rich  rohes,  the  youthful  grace 
of  form  and  delicacy  of  feature  of  the  object  of  his 
steady  contemplation,  made  so  wild  and  strange  a 
contrast  between  bis  patrician  ally  and  himself,  that 
they  scarcely  looked  like  beings  of  the  same  race. 
NotJiing  eould  be  more  immense  than  the  diiTeronce  — 
more  wild  than  the  incongruity  between  them.  It  was 
sickness  hand-in-hand  with  liealthj  pain  marshalled 
face  to  face  with  enjoyment;  darkness  ranged  in 
monBtrons  discordance  by  the  very  side  of  light. 

The  next  instant,  — just  as  the  astonished  senator 
was  endeavouring  to  frame  a  suitable  answer  to  the 
solemn  adjuration  that  had  been  addressed  to  bim  — 
Ulpius  seized  his  arm;  and,  opening  a  door  at  the 
inner  extremity  of  the  apartment,  led  liim  up  some 
stairs  that  conducted  to  the  interior  of  the  house. 

Tbey  passed  the  hall,  on  the  floor  of  which  stiU 
lay  the  fragments  of  the  broken  lute,  dimly  distiaguish- 
ahle  in  the  soft  light  of  daybreak;  and  ascending 
another  staircase,  paused  at  a  little  door  at  the  top, 
which  Ulpius  cautiously  opened;  and  in  a  moment 
afterwords  Tetranio  was  admitted  into  Antonina's  bed- 
chamber. 

The  room  was  of  no  great  extent;  its  scanty  furni- 
ture was  of  the  most  ordinary  description;  no  orna- 
ments glittered   on  its  walls;   no  frescos   adorned  its 
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ceiling;  and  yet  there  was  a  simple  elegance  in  its 
appearance,  an  unobtrusiTe  propriety  in  its  minutest 
details,  wliicli  made  it  at  once  interesting  and  attrac- 
tive to  the  eye.  From  the  white  curtains  at  tho 
window  to  the  vase  of  flowers  standing  by  the  bedside, 
the  same  natural  refinement  of  taste  appeared  in  tho 
arrangement  of  all  that  the  apartment  contained.  No 
sound  broke  the  deep  silence  of  the  place  save  the 
low,  soft  breathing,  oecaBionally  interrupted  by  a  long, 
trembling  sigh,  of  its  sleeping  occupant.  The  sole 
light  in  the  room  consisted  of  a  little  lamp  so  placed 
in  the  middle  of  the  flowers  round  the  sides  of  tho 
vase,  that  no  extended  or  steady  illumination  was  cast 
upon  any  ohject.  There  was  something  in  the  decent 
propriety  of  all  that  was  visible  in  the  bedchamber;  is 
the  soft  obscurity  of  its  atmosphere ;  in  the  gentle  and 
nmsical  sound  that  alone  interrupted  its  magical  still- 
ness, impressive  enough,  it  might  have  been  imagined, 
to  have  awakened  some  hesitation  in  the  bosom  of  the 
boldest  libertine,  ere  ho  deliberately  proceeded  to 
intrude  on  the  unprotected  slumbers  of  its  occupant. 
No  such  feeling  of  indecision,  however,  troubled  the 
thoughts  of  Vetranio  as  he  cast  a  rapid  glance  round 
the  apartment  which  he  had  ventured  so  treacherously 
to  invade.  The  fumes  of  the  wine  he  had  imbibed  at 
the  banquet,  had  been  bo  thoroughly  resuscitated  by 
the  oppressive  atmosphere  of  tho  subterranean  retreat 
he  had  just  quitted,  as  to  have  left  him  nothing  of  his 
more  refined  nature.  All  that  was  honourable  or 
intellectual  in  his  character  had  now  completely  ceded 
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to  all  that  was  base  and  animal.  He  looked  round, 
and  percemog  tbat  TJlpius  had  silently  qtiltted  him, 
softly  closed  the  door.  Then  advancing  t«  the  bedside 
with  the  Etmost  caation  compatible  with  the  involun- 
taiy  nnateadiness  of  an  intoxicated  man,  he  took  the 
lamp  from  the  vase  in  which  it  was  half  concealed, 
and  earnestly  surveyed  by  its  light  the  figure  of  the 
sleeping  girl. 

The  head  of  Antonina  was  thrown  back  and  rested 
lather  over  than  on  her  pillow.  Her  light  linen  dress 
had  become  so  disordered  doiing  the  night  that  it 
displayed  her  throat  and  part  of  her  bosom,  in  all  the 
dawning  beautiea  of  their  youthftil  formation,  to  the 
gaze  of  the  licentious  Boman.  One  hand  half  supported 
her  head,  and  was  almost  entirely  hidden  in  the  locks 
of  her  long  black  hair,  which  had  escaped  from  the 
white  cincture  intended  to  confine  it,  and  now  streamed 
over  the  pillow  in  daasling  contrast  to  the  light  bed- 
funiiture  around  it.  The  other  liand  held  tightly 
clasped  to  Ler  bosom  the  precious  fragment  of  hor 
broken  lute.  The  deep  repose  exprosBed  in  her  posi- 
tion had  not  thoroughly  communicated  itself  to  her 
face.  Now  and  then  her  slightly  parted  lips  moved 
and  trembled,  ami  ever  and  anon  a  change,  so  faint 
and  fugitive  that  it  was  hardly  perceptible  appeared  in 
her  complexion,  breathing  on  the  soft  olive  that  was 
its  natural  hue,  the  light  rosy  flush  which  the  emotions 
of  the  past  night  had  impressed  on  it  ere  she  slept. 
Her  position,  in  its  voluptuons  negligence,  seemed  the 
very  type  of  Oriental  loveliness,  while  bar  face,  calm 
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and  sorrowful  in  its  expieBsion,  displayed  tlie  moro 
refined  and  sober  graces  of  the  European  model.  And 
tliua  theee  two  characteristics  of  two  different  orders  of 
beanty,  appearing  conjointly  uniler  one  form,  produced 
a  wliole  so  various  and  yet  so  harmonious,  so  Lmprea- 
rive  and  yet  so  attractive,  that  the  senator,  as  he  bent 
oyer  the  couch,  though  the  warm,  soft  breath  of  the 
young  girl  played  on  his  cheeks,  and  waved  the  tips 
of  his  perfumed  locks,  could  hardly  imagino  that  the 
scene  before  him  was  more  than  a  bright,   delusive 

Wliile  Vetranio  was  yet  absorbed  in  admiration  of 
her  charms,  Antonioa's  form  shghtly  moved,  as  if 
a^tated  by  the  influence  of  a  passing  dream.  The 
change  thus  accomplished  in  her  position,  broke  the 
spell  that  its  former  stillness  and  beauty  had  uncon> 
Bcioosly  wrought  to  restrain  the  unhallowed  ardour  of 
the  profligate  Eoman.  He  now  passed  his  arm  round 
her  warm,  slender  figure;  and  gently  raising  her  till 
lier  head  rested  on  his  shoulder  as  he  sat  by  the  bed, 
imprinted  kiss  after  kiss  on  the  pure  lips  that  sleep 
had  innocently  abaudoncd  to  him. 

As  he  had  foreseen,  Antonina  instantly  awoke;  but 
to  his  unmeasured  astonishment  neither  started  nor 
ihrieked.  The  moment  she  had  opened  her  eyes  she 
bad  recognised  the  person  of  Vetranio;  and  that  over- 
irhelming  ten'or  wliich  suspends  in  its  victims  the  use 
of  every  faculty,  whether  of  the  body  or  the  mind, 
had  immediately  possessed  itself  of  her  heart.  Too 
innocent  to  imagine  the  real  motive  that  prompted  the 
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senator'a  mtrusion  on  her  slimibers,  where  others  of  her 
aex  woald  have  foreboded  dishoaour,  she  feared  death. 
All  her  father's  vague  denimciations  against  the 
enormities  of  the  nobles  of  Itome,  rushed  in  an  instant 
over  her  mind,  and  her  childish  imagination  pictured 
Yetranio  as  armed  with  some  terrible  and  mysterious 
vengeance  to  be  wreaked  on  her  for  having  avoided 
all  communicatioa  with  him,  as  soon  as  she  had  gained 
possession  of  her  lute.  Prostrate  beneath  the  petrifying 
influence  of  her  fears,  motionless  and  powerless  before 
him  as  its  prey  before  the  serpent,  she  made  no  effort 
to  move  or  speak;  but  looked  up  etedfastly  into  the 
senator's  face,  her  large  eyes  fixed  and  dilated  in  a 
gaze  of  overpowering  terror. 

Intoxicated  tliough  he  was,  the  affrighted  expression 
of  the  poor  girl's  pale,  rigid  countenance,  did  not 
escape  Vetranio's  notice;  and  he  taxed  his  bewildered 
brain  for  such  Boothing  and  reassuring  expressions  as 
would  enable  him  to  introduce  his  profligate  proposals 
with  some  chance  that  they  would  be  listened  to  and 
understood. 

"Dearest  pupill  Most  beautiful  of  Roman  maidens," 
he  began  in  the  husky,  monotonous  tones  of  inebriety, 
"abandon  your  fears!  I  come  hither,  wafted  by  the 
breath  of  love,  to  restore  the  worship  of  the — ^I  would 
say  to  bear  you  on  my  bosom  to  a  villa  —  the  name 
of  which  has  for  the  moment  escaped  my  remembrance. 
You  cannot  have  forgotten  that  it  was  I  who  taught 
yon  to  compose  the  Nightingale  Sauce  - 
me  rather  say  to  play  upon  the  lute.     Love, 
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pleasure,  all  await  you  in  the  arms  of  year  attached 
Yetranio-  Your  eloquent  silence  speaks  eacoaragement 
to  my  lieart.    Beloved  Anto  — — " 

Here  the  senator  euddenly  paused,  foe  the  eyes  of 
tliQ  girl  which  bad  hitherto  heco  fixed  on  him  with  the 
Mfflo  expression  of  blank  dismay  that  had  characterised 
ibem  from  the  first,  slowly  moved  in  the  direction  of 
Uie  door.  The  instant  afterwards,  a  slight  noise  caught 
Vetranio's  ear,  and  Antonina  shuddered  so  violently  as 
lie  pressed  her  to  his  side,  that  he  felt  it  through  his 
whole  frame.  Slowly  and  unwillingly  he  withdrew  his 
gMe  from  the  pole,  yet  lovely  countenance  on  which 
it  hod  been  fixed,  and  looked  up. 

At  the  open  door,  pale,  silent,  motionless,  stood  the 
ntaster  of  the  honse. 

Licapablo  from  the  confusion  of  his  ideas  of  any 
Otlier  feeling  than  the  animal  instinct  of  self-defence, 
Vetranio  oo  sooner  beheld  Numerlan's  figure,  than  he 
rose,  and  drawing  a  small  dagger  from  bis  bosom 
attempted  f«  advance  on  the  intruder.  He  found  him- 
self, however,  restrained  by  Antouina,  who  had  fallen 
on  her  knees  before  hiro,  and  grasped  his  rohe  with  a 
strength  which  seemed  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
slendemess  of  her  form  and  the  feebleness  of  her  sex 
and  age. 

The  first  voice  that  broke  the  silence  which  ensued 
was  Xnmerian's.  He  advanced,  his  face  ghastly  with 
BSgniah,  his  lip  quivering  with  suppressed  emotions, 
to  the  senator's  side,  and  addressed  him  thus:  — 
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"Put  up  your  weapon,  I  come  but  to  ask  a  favonr 
at  your  hands." 

Vetranio  mechanically  obeyed,  him.  There  was 
something  in  the  etem  calmness,  frightful  at  such  a 
moment,  of  tlte  Christian's  manner  that  awed  bim  in 
epite  of  himself. 

"The  favour  I  would  petition  for,"  continued  Na- 
merian,  in  bw,  steady,  bitter  tones,  "ia  that  you  would 
remove  your  harlot  there,  to  your  own  abode.  Here, 
are  no  singing  boys,  no  banqueting  halls,  no  perfumed 
couches.  The  retreat  of  a  solitary  old  man  is  no  place 
for  sach  an  one  as  she.  1  beseech  you  remoYc  her  to 
a  more  congenial  home.  She  is  well  fitted  for  her 
trade,  her  mother  was  a  harlot  before  berl" 

He  laughed  scomfnlly,  and  pointed  aa  he  spolce  to 
the  figure  of  the  unhappy  girl  kneeling  with  out- 
stretched arms  at  his  feet. 

"Father,  father!"  she  cried,  in  accents  bereft  of  tbeir 
native  softness  and  melody,  "have  you  forgotten  me?" 

"I  know  you  not!"  he  replied,  thrusting  her  from 
him  —  "Return  to  I'is  bosom,  you  shall  never  more 
be  pressed  to  mini;.  Go  to  his  palace,  my  house  is 
yours  no  longer!  Tou  are  h's  harlot,  not  my  daoghterl 
I  command  you  — -  go!" 

As  he  advanced  towards  her  with  fierce  glance 
and  threatening  demeanour,  she  suddenly  rose  up. 
Her  reason  seemed  crushed  within  her,  as  she  looked 
with  frantic  earnestness  from  Vetranio  to  her  father, 
and  then  back  again  from  her  father  to  Vetranio. 
one  side  she  saw  an  enemy  who  had  mined  her 
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hew  not  how,  and  wbo  tlireateaed  her  with  she 
knew  not  what;  on  the  udier  a  parent  who  had  cast 
her  off.  Por  one  instant  she  directed  a  final  look  on 
the  room,  that,  sad  and  lonely  though  it  was,  had  still 
beeii  a  home  to  her;  and  then  without  a  word  or  a 
Mgh  she  turned,  and  cronching  like  a  beaten  dog,  fled 
from  the  house. 

During  the  whole  of  the  scene  Vetranio  hod  stood 
10  fixed  in  the  helpless  astonishment  of  intoxication, 
U  to  be  incapable  of  moving  or  uttering  a  word.  All 
diat  took  place  daring  the  short  and  terrible  interview 
between  father  and  child,  utterly  perplexed  him.  He 
heard  no  loud,  violent  anger  on  one  side,  no  clamorous 
petitioning  for  forgiveness  on  the  other.  The  stern 
old  man  whom  Antonina  Lad  called  father,  aiid  who 
h&d  been  pointed  out  to  him  aa  the  most  aastere 
Christian  in  Bome,  far  from  avenging  his  intrusion  on 
Antonina's  slumber,  had  voluntarily  abandoned  his 
daughter  to  his  licentious  will.  That  the  anger  or 
Irony  of  so  severe  a  man  should  inspire  such  an  action 
ta  this,  or  that  Numerian,  like  his  servant,  was  plotting 
la  obtain  some  strange  mysterious  favonr  &om  him  by 
naing'  Antonina  as  a  bribe,  seemed  perfectly  impossible. 
AU  that  passed  before  the  senator  was,  to  his  bewil- 
dered imagination,  thoroughly  incomprehensible.  Fri- 
volous, thoughtless,  profligate  as  he  might  be,  his 
uatore  was  not  radically  base,  and  when  the  scene  of 
wbidi  he  had  been  the  astounded  witness  was  abruptly 
lMBuaM«d  by  the  flight  of  Antonina,  the  look  of 
fmtie  niaoiy  fixed  on  him  by  the  unfortunate  girl  at 


the  moment  of  her  departure,  almoat  sobered  him  foi 
the  jastaat,  as  he  stood  before  the  now  solitary  father 
gazing  vacantly  around  him  with  emotions  of  uncon- 
trollahlo  confusion  and  dismay. 

Meanwhile  a  third  person  was  now  approaching  to 
join  the  two  occupants  of  the  bedchamber  abandoned 
by  its  ill-fated  mistress.  Although  in  the  subterranean 
retreat  to  wliich  he  had  retired  on  leaving  Vetranio, 
Ulpius  had  not  noticed  the  silent  entrance  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  he  had  heard  through  the  open 
doors  the  sound,  low  though  it  was,  of  the  Christian's 
voice.  As  he  rose,  suspecting  all  things  and  prepared 
for  every  emergency,  to  ascend  to  the  bedchamber,  he 
saw,  while  be  mounted  the  lowest  range  of  stairs,  a 
figure  in  white  pass  rapidly  through  the  hall  and  dis- 
appear by  the  principal  entrance  of  the  house.  He 
hesitated  for  an  instant  and  looked  after  It,  but  the 
fugitive  figure  had  passed  so  swiftly  in  the  uncertain 
light  of  early  morning  that  he  was  unable  to  identify 
it,  and  he  determined  to  ascertain  the  progress  of 
events,  now  that  Numerian  must  have  discovered  a 
portion  at  least  of  the  plot  against  his  daughter  and 
himself,  by  ascending  immediately  to  Antonina's  apart- 
ment, whatever  might  be  the  consequences  of  his  in- 
trosioB  at  such  an  hour  on  her  father's  wrath. 

As  soon  as  the  Pagan  appeared  before  him,  a  sen- 
sible change  took  place  in  Vetranio.  The  presence  of 
Ulpius  in  the  chamber  was  a  positive  relief  to  the 
senator's  perturbed  faculties,  after  the  mysterioiu,  OM^ 
powering  influence  that  the  moral  command  exfli^^H 
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in  the  mere  presence  of  tbe  father  and  the  master  of 
tJie  house,  at  such  an  hour,  had  exercised  over  them. 
Over  Ulpiua  he  had  an  ahsolnte  right,  Ulpins  was  his 
dependant;  and  he  determined,  therefore,  to  extort 
from  the  servant  whom  he  despised  an  explanation  of 
the  mysteries  in  the  conduct  of  the  master  whom  ho 
feared,  and  the  daughter  whom  he  began  to  doubt. 

"Where  is  Antonina?"  he  cried,  starting  as  if  from 
a  trance,  and  advancing  fiercely  towards  the  treacher- 
ous Pagan.  "She  has  left  the  room  —  she  must  have 
taken  reftige  with  yon." 

With  a  slow  and  penetrating  gaze  Ulpius  looked 
round  the  apartment.  A  faint  agitation  was  perceptible 
in  hlB  livid  countenance,  but  he  uttered  not  a  word. 

Hie  senator's  face  became  pale  and  red  with  alter- 

■«modons  of  apprehension  and  rage.  He  seized 
llgan  by  the  throat,  his  eyes  sparkled,  his  blood 
^  he  began  to  suspect  even  then  that  Antonina 
ost  to  him  for  over. 
"I  ask  yon  again  where  is  sheP"  he  shouted  in  a 
voice  of  fniy.  "If  through  this  night's  work  she  is 
lost  or  harmed,  I  will  revenge  it  on  yon.  Is  this  the 
performance  of  yonr  promise?  Do  yon  think  that  I 
will  direct  your  desired  restoration  of  the  gods  of  old 
for  this?  If  evil  comes  to  Antonina  through  your 
treachery,  sooner  than  assist  you  in  your  secret  pro- 
jects, I  woold  see  you  and  your  accursed  deities  all 
burning  together  in  the  Cbristians'  hell!  Where  is 
the  prl,  yon  slave?   Villain,  where  was  your  vigilance, 


when  you  let  that  man  surpriae  us  at  ojir  first  inter- 
view?" 

He  turned  towards  Numerian  as  he  spoke.  Trouble 
and  emergency  gift  the  faculties  with  a  more  than 
mortal  peuetration.  Every  word  that  he  had  uttered 
had  eaten  its  huming  way  into  the  father's  heart 
Hours  of  aarrativo  could  not  have  convinced  him  how 
fatally  he  had  heen  deceived,  more  thoroughly  than 
the  few  hasty  expressions  he  had  just  heard.  No 
word  passed  his  lips  —  no  action  hetrayed  his  misery. 
He  stood  before  the  spoilers  of  bis  home,  changed  in 
an  instant  irom  the  courageous  enthusiast  to  the  feeble, 
helpless,  heart-broken  man. 

Though  all  the  ferocity  of  his  old  Eoman  btuod 
bad  been  roused  in  Vetranio,  as  be  threatened  tllpius, 
the  father's  look  of  cold,  silent,  frightful  despair  froze 
it  in  bis  yonng  veins  in  an  instant.  His  heart  was 
stall  the  impressible  heart  of  youth;  and,  struck  for  the 
first  time  in  bis  life  with  emotions  of  horror  and  re- 
morse, he  advanced  a  step  to  offer  such  explanation 
and  atonement  as  he  best  might,  when  the  voice  of 
Ulpias  suspended  his  intentions,  and  made  him  paose 
to  listen. 

"She  passed  me  in  the  hall,"  muttered  the  Pagan, 
doggedly.  "I  did  my  part  in  betraying  her  into  yonr 
power  —  it  was  for  ;/(iu  to  hinder  her  in  her  flight 
Why  did  you  not  strike  him  to  the  earth,"  he  coa- 
tinaed,  pointing  with  a  mocking  smile  to  Numeat^g 
"when  he   surprised  you?     Ton    are    wealthy   tM^H 
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noble  of  Rome;  murder  would  have  been  no  crime  in 
yonl" 

"Stand  back!"  cried  the  senator,  IhruBtiDg  liim 
Gcom  the  pogition  he  had  Hitherto  occupied  in  the 
door-way.  "She  may  be  recovered  even  yet!  All 
Rome  shall  be  searched  for  her!" 

The  next  instant  he  disappeared  &om  the  room, 
•nd  the  master  and  servant  were  left  together  alone. 

The  silenee  that  now  reigned  in  the  apartment 
TU  broken  by  distant  sounds  of  uproar  and  confusion 
in  the  streets  of  the  city  beneath.  ITiese  ominous 
noises  had  arisen  with  the  dawn  of  day,  but  the  dif- 
ferent emotiotts  of  the  occupants  of  Numerian's  abode 
had  so  engrossed  them,  that  the  turmoil  in  the  outer 
Torld  had  passed  unheeded  by  all.  No  sooner,  bow- 
ever,  had  Vetranio  departed  than  it  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  Ulpius,  and  he  advanced  to  the  window.  What 
be  there  saw  and  heard  was  of  no  ordinary  importance, 
far  it  at  once  fixed  him  to  the  spot  whore  ho  stood  in 
nntA  and  nngovemable  surprise. 

While  UlpiuB  was  occupied  at  the  window,  Nume- 
tian  hod  staggered  to  the  side  of  the  bed  which  his 
M-timed  severity  bad  made  vacant,  perhaps  for  ever. 
The  power  of  action,  the  capacity  to  go  forth  and 
■e^  bis  child  himself,  was  entirely  suspended  in  the 
agony  of  her  loss,  as  the  miserable  man  fell  on  hia 
knees,  and  in  the  aognish  of  his  heart  endeavoiu^d  to 
find  solace  in  prayer.  In  the  positions  they  severally 
occupied  the  servant  and  the  mastej  long  remained  — 
Sm  belTity«r  watching  at  the   window,   the   betrayed 
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moummg  at  liIs  lost  daugliter's  bed  ^  both  alike 
silent,  both  alike  unconscious  of  the  lapse  of  time- 

At  length,  apparently  unaware  at  first  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  the  room,  Numerian  spoke.  In  his  low, 
broken,  tremulous  accents,  none  of  his  adhcrcntfi  would 
have  recognised  the  voice  of  the  eloquent  preacher  — 
the  hold  chastiser  of  the  vices  of  the  Church.  The 
whole  nature  of  the  man  —  moral,  intellectual,  phy- 
ajcal  —  seemed  fatally  and  completely  changed. 

"She  was  innocent,  she  was  innocent!"  he  whispered 
to  himself.  "And  even  had  she  been  guilty,  was  it  for 
me  to  drive  her  from  my  dooral  My  part,  like  my 
Eedeemer's,  was  to  teach  repentance,  and  to  show 
mercy!  Accursed  he  the  pride  and  anger  that  drove 
justice  and  patience  from  my  heart,  when  I  beheld  her, 
as  I  thought,  submitting  herself  without  a  struggle  or  a 
cry,  to  my  dishonour,  and  hers!  Could  I  not  have 
imagined  her  terror^  could  I  not  have  remembered  her 
purity?  Alas,  my  beloved,  if  I  myself  have  been  the 
dupe  of  the  wicked,  what  marvel  is  it  that  you  should 
htiTe  been  betrayed  as  well!  And  I  have  driven  you 
from  me,  you,  from  whose  mouth  no  word  of  anger 
ever  dropped!  I  have  thrust  you  from  my  bosom,  you, 
who  were  the  adornment  of  my  age!  My  death  ap- 
proaches, and  you  will  not  be  by  to  pardon  my  heavy 
offence,  to  close  my  weary  eyes,  to  mourn  by  my  so- 
litary tomb!  God  —  oh  God!  If  I  am  left  thus  lonely 
on  the  earth,  thou  host  punished  me  beyond  what  I 
can  bearl"  ^^ 

He  paused  —  his  emotions  for  the  instant  b^^^l 
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him  of  speech.  After  an  interval,  lie  muttered  to  liim- 
self  in  a  low,  moauing  voice  —  "I  called  her  harlot! 
My  pnre,  innocent  child!  I  called  her  harlot — I  called 
Iier  harlot!" 

In  a  paroxysm  of  deapiur,  he  started  up  and  looked 

dioizAOtedly  around  him.     Ulpius  still  stood  motionless 

^■Mrito  vindow.    At  the  sight  of  the  ruthless  Pagan  be 

^^^Hped  in  every  limb.    All  those  infirmities  of  ago 

^^^^Hkld  been  hitherto  spared  him,  seemed  to  overwhehn 

^Vfn  an  inataut.  He  feebly  advanced  to  his  betrayer's 

side,  and  addressed  him  thus:  — 

"I  have  lodged  you,  taught  you,  cared  for  you;  1 
have  never  intruded  on  your  secrets,  never  doubted 
your  word,  and  for  all  this,  yon  have  repaid  me  by 
plotting  against  my  daughter  and  deceiving  me!  If 
your  end  was  to  harm  me  by  assailing  my  child's 
liappiuesB  and  honour  you  have  succeeded!  If  you 
would  banish  me  from  Rome,  if  you  would  plunge  me 
iiilo  obscority,  to  serve  some  mysterious  ambition  of 
your  own,  you  may  dispose  of  rae  as  you  will!  I  how 
before  the  terrible  power  of  your  treachery!  I  will 
leuotmce  whatever  you  command,  if  you  will  restore 
me  to  my  child!  I  am  helpless  and  miserable;  I  have 
odther  heart  nor  strength  to  seek  her  myself!  You, 
who  know  all  things  and  can  dare  all  dangers,  may 
restore  her  to  pardon  and  bless  rae,  if  you  will!  Re- 
member, whoever  you  really  are,  that  yoit  were  once 
helpless  and  alone,  and  that  you  are  still  old,  like  me! 
that  I  have  promised  to  abandon  to  you 
you  desire!  Remember  that  no  woman's  voice 
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can  cheer  me,  no  woman's  heart  feel  for  me,  now  that 
T  am  old  and  lonely,  but  my  daughter's!  IhavegDBSsed 
from  the  words  of  the  nobleman  whom  you  serve,  what 
are  the  designs  yoa  cherish  and  the  faith  you  profess; 
I  win  neither  betray  the  one  nor  assault  the  other!  I 
thought  that  my  labours  for  the  Church  were  more  to 
me  than  anything  on  earth,  but  now,  that  through  my 
fault,  my  daughter  is  driven  from  her  father's  roof,  I 
know  that  she  is  dearer  to  me  than  the  greatest  of  my 
designs;  I  must  gain  her  pardon;  I  must  win  back  her 
affection  before  1  die!  Tou  are  powerful  and  canrecovet 
herl  Ulpius!  Dlpius!" 

As  be  spoke,  the  Ghrietian  knelt  at  the  Pagan's 
feet.  It  was  terrible  to  see  the  man  of  affection  and 
integrity  thus  humbled  before  the  n 


Ulpius  turned  to  behold  him,  then  without  a  word 
he  raised  him  from  the  ground,  and  thrusting  him  to 
the  window,  pointed  with  flashing  eyes  to  the  wide 
view  without. 

The  BQu  had  arisen  high  in  the  heaven  and  beamed 
in  dazzling  brilliancy  over  Kome  and  the  suburbs.  A 
vague,  fearful,  mysterious  desolation  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  overwhelmed  the  whole  range  of  dwellings 
beyond  the  walls.  No  sounds  rose  from  the  gardens, 
no  population  idled  in  the  streets.  The  ramparts  on 
the  other  hand  were  crowded  at  every  visible  point 
with  people  of  all  ranks,  and  the  distant  sqaares  and 
amphitheatres  of  the  ci^  itself,  awaimed  like  ant-li  " 
to  the  eye  with  the  crowds  t^iat  struggled  within  tf 
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Coniused  cries  aad  strange  wild  noises  rase  at  all  points 
from  these  masses  of  human  beings,  The  whole  of 
Borne  seemed  the  prey  of  a  vast  and  universal  revolt. 
Sixtraordinary  and  affrighting'  as  was  the  scene  at 
tin  moment  when  he  beheld  it,  it  passed  unheeded 
befcffe  the  eyes  of  the  scarce  couacious  father.  He  was 
blind  to  all  sights  but  his  daughter's  form,  deaf  to  all 
MDnda  bnt  her  voice;  and  he  murmured  as  he  looked 
raomtly  forth  upon  the  wild  view  before  him,  "Where 
^■■r  childl  —  where  is  my  child!" 
^^^Hnniat  is  your  child  to  rne'?  What  are  the  fortunes 
^^^HketionB  of  man  or  woman,  at  such  an  hour  as 
^W*"  cried  the  Pagan,  as  he  stood  byNnmerian,  with 
features  hoiribly  animated  by  the  emotions  of  fierce 
delight  and  triumph  that  were  raging  within  him  at 
the  prospect  he  beheld.  "Dotard,  look  from  this 
trindow!  Listen  to  those  voices!  The  gods  whom  I 
Mrve,  tie  gods  whom  yon  and  your  worship  would  fain 
have  destroyed,  have  risen  to  avenge  themselves  at 
last!  Behold  those  suburbs,  they  are  left  desolate!  Hear 
those  cries  —  thoy  are  from  Roman  lips!  While  your 
hoosehold'a  puny  troubles  have  run  their  course,  this 
city  of  apostates  has  been  doomed!  In  the  world's 
uuaJs  this  morning  will  never  be  forgotten!  The 
Goths  are  at  the  gates  op  Bomb!" 


CHAPTEE  VIII. 

The  Golbi. 


^ 


was  no  blso  rumour  that  had  driven  the  popnlaoe 
of  the  suburbs  to  fly  to  the  Becurity  of  the  city  walls. 
It  waa  no  ill-founded  cry  of  terror  that  struclc  tie  ear 
of  Ulpius,  a§  he  etood  at  NnmeriaD'a  window.  The 
name  of  Bome  bad  really  lost  its  pristine  teirurs;  the 
walls  of  Kome,  those  walls  which  had  morally  yarded 
the  Empire  by  tbeir  renown,  as  they  had  actually 
guarded  its  capital  by  tbeir  strength,  were  deprived  at 
length  of  their  ancient  iuviolability.  An  army  of 
barbarians  had  indeed  penetrated  for  conquest  and  for 
vengeance  to  the  City  of  the  World!  The  achievement 
which  the  invasions  of  six  hundred  years  had  hitherto 
attempted  in  vain,  was  now  accomplished,  and  sc- 
compliabed  by  the  rnen  whoKe  furetathere  had  once  fled 
like  hunted  beasts  to  tbeir  native  fastnesses,  before  the 
legions  of  the  Cffisars  —  "The  Goths  were  at  the  gatee 
of  Rome!" 

And  now,  as  his  warriors  encamped  around  him, 
as  he  saw  the  arrayed  hosts  whom  his  summons  bad 
gathered  together,  and  his  energy  led  on,  threatening 
at  tbeir  doors  the  corrupt  senate  who  had  deceived, 
and  tbe  boastful  populace  who  had  despised  faim,  what 
emotions  stirred  within  tbe  heart  of  Alaric!  As  the 
words  of  martial  command  fell  from  bis  lips,  and  his 
eyes  watched  the  movements  of  tbe  multitudes  around 
him,  what  exalted  aspirations,  what  daring  resolves, 
^ew  and  strengthened  in  the  mlud  of  the  man  who 
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vaa  tlie  pioneer  of  that  raightj  revolution,  which  swept 
bom  one  quarter  of  the  world  the  sway,  the  ci villa ation, 
the  very  life  and  spirit  of  centuries  of  ancient  rule! 
ffigh  thoughts  gathered  fast  in  his  mind;  a  daring 
Ambition  expanded  within  him  —  the  ambition,  not  of 
the  barbariaa  plunderer,  but  of  the  avenger  who  had 
come  to  pouish;  not  of  the  warrior  who  combated  for 
umbat's  Bake,  bnt  of  the  hero  who  was  vowed  to  conquer 
»nd  to  sway.  From  the  far-distant  days  when  Odin 
was  driven  from  his  territories  by  the  Romans,  to  the 
night  polluted  by  the  massacre  of  the  hostages  in 
Aqnileia,  tba  bonr  of  joat  and  terrible  retribution  for 
(jothic  wrongs  had  been  delayed  through  the  weary 
bpse  of  years,  and  the  warning  convolsion  of  bitter 
strifes,  to  approach  at  last  under  krm.  He  looked  on 
the  towering  walls  before  him,  the  only  invader  since 
Hanmbal  by  whom  they  had  been  beheld;  and  he  felt 
as  he  looked,  that  his  new  aspirations  did  not  deceive 
liim,  that  his  dreams  of  dominion  were  brightening  into 
pnnid  reality,  that  his  destiny  was  gloriously  linked 
with  the  overthrow  of  Imperial  Rome! 

But  even  in  the  moment  of  approaching  triumph, 
the  leader  of  the  Goths  was  still  wily  in  purpose  and 
moderate  in  action.  His  impatient  warriors  waited  but 
the  word  to  commence  the  assault,  \o  pillage  the  city, 
ud  to  slaughter  the  inhabitants;  bat  ho  withheld  it. 
Scarcely  had  the  army  halted  before  the  gates  of  Borne, 
when  the  news  was  promulgated  among  their  ranks, 
thai  Alxxic,  for  purposes  of  his  own,  had  determined  to 
rahice  the  city  by  a  blockade. 
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The  numbere  of  Ids  forces,  increased  during  bia 
march  hy  the  accession  of  thirty  thoosand  aiixiliaries, 
were  now  divided  into  battalions,  varying  in  strength 
according  to  the  service  that  was  required  of  them. 
These  divisions  stretched  round  the  city  walls,  and 
though  occupying  separate  posts,  and  devoted  to  separate 
duties,  were  so  arranged  as  to  be  capable  of  uniting  at 
a  signal  in  any  numbers,  ou  any  given  point.  Each 
body  of  men  was  eoinnianded  by  a  tried  and  veteran 
warrior,  in  whose  fidelity  Alaric  could  place  the  most 
implicit  trnst,  and  to  whom  he  committed  the  duty  of 
enforcing  the  strictest  military  discipline  that  had  ever 
prevailed  among  the  Gothic  ranks.  Before  each  of  the 
twelve  principal  gates  a  separate  encampment  was 
Tused.  Multitudes  watched  the  navigation  of  the  Tiber 
in  every  possible  direction,  with  untiring  vigilance^ 
and  not  one  of  the  ordinary  inlets  te  Borne,  however 
apparently  unimportant,  was  overlooked.  By  these 
means,  every  mode  of  communication  between  the  be- 
leaguered city  and  the  wide  and  fertile  tracts  of  land 
around  it,  was  effectually  prevented.  When  it  is  re- 
membered that  this  elaborate  plan  of  blockade  was 
enforced  against  a  place  containing,  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible computation,  twelve  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
destitute  of  magazines  for  food  within  its  walls,  de- 
pendent for  supplies  on  its  regular  contributions  from 
the  country  without,  governed  by  an  irresolute  senate, 
and  defended  by  an  enervated  army,  the  horrors  that 
now  impended  over  the  besieged  Bomans  are  as  t 
imagined  as  described. 
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Among  the  ranks  of  the  army  that  now  surrounJed 
the  doomed  city,  the  division  appointed  to  guard  tho 
Piucian  &atti  wWl  be  found,  at  thi§  jancture,  roost 
worthy  of  the  reader's  attention:  for  one  of  the  war- 
riors appointed  to  its  Bubordinate  commaud  was  the 
young  chieftain  Hermanric,  who  had  been  accompanied 
by  Goisvintha  through  all  the  toils  and  dangers  of 
the  march,  since  the  time  when  we  left  him  at  the  Ita- 
lian Alps. 

The  watch  had  been  set,  the  tents  had  been  pitched, 
the  defences  had  been  raised  on  the  portion  of  ground 
selected  to  occupy  every  possible  approach  to  the  Pin- 
cian  Gate,  as  Hermanric  retired  to  await  by  Goi- 
wintha'a  side,  whatever  further  commands  ho  might  yet 
be  entrusted  with,  by  his  superiors  in  the  Gothic  camp. 
The  spot  occupied  by  the  young  warrior's  simple  tent 
ms  on  a  slight  eminence,  apart  from  the  positions 
Dhosen  by  his  comrades,  eastward  of  tho  city  gate,  and 
overlooking  at  some  distance  the  deserted  gardens  of 
the  saburbs,  and  the  stately  palacos  of  the  Fincian 
HilL  Behind  his  temporary  dwelling  was  the  open 
country,  reduced  to  a  fertile  solitude  by  the  flight  of 
its  terrified  inhabitants;  and  at  each  side  lay  one  un- 
varying prospect  of  military  strength  and  preparation, 
stretching  out  its  animated  confusion  of  soldiers,  tents, 
uid  engines  of  warfare,  as  far  as  the  sight  could  reach. 
It  was  now  evoning.  The  walls  of  Rome,  enshroaded 
in  a  rising  mist,  showed  dim  and  majestic  to  the  eyes 
of  the  Goths.  The  noises  in  the  beleapjered  city 
lofteited  and  deepened,  seeming  to  be  muffled  in  the 
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growing  darknesa  of  the  autumn  night,  and  becoming 
less  and  less  audible  as  the  vigilant  besiegers  listened 
to  them  from  their  respective  pontB.  One  by  one,  lights 
broke  wildly  forth  at  irregular  distances,  in  the  GotUic 
camp.  Harshly  and  fitfully  the  shrill  call  of  the  signal 
trumpets  rung  from  rank  to  rank;  and  through  the 
dim  thick  air  rose,  in  the  intervals  of  the  more  import- 
ant noises,  the  clash  of  heavy  hammers  and  the  shout 
of  martial  command.  Wherever  the  preparations  for 
the  blockade  were  still  incomplete,  neither  the  approach 
of  night  nor  the  pretest  of  weariness  were  suffered  for 
an  instant  to  hinder  their  continued  progress.  Alaric's 
indomitable  will  conquered  every  obstacle  of  nature, 
and  every  deficiency  of  man.  Darkness  had  no  ob- 
scurity that  forced  him  to  repose,  and  lassitude  no 
eloquence  that  lured  him  to  delay. 

In  no  part  of  the  army  had  the  commands  of  the 
Gothic  king  been  so  quickly  and  intelligently  executed, 
as  in  that  appointed  to  watch  the  Pincian  Gate.  The 
interview  of  Hermanric  and  Goisvintha  in  the  young 
chieftain's  tent,  was,  consequently,  uninterrupted  for  a 
considerable  space  of  time  by  any  fresh  mandate  from 
the  head-quarters  of  the  camp. 

In  outward  appearance,  both  the  brother  and  stetoT 
had  undergone  a  change  remarkable  enough  to  be 
visible,  even  by  the  uncertMn  light  of  the  torch  whiofa 
now  ebone  on  them  as  they  stood  together  at  the  door 
of  the  tent.  The  features  of  Goisvintha  —  which  at 
the  period  when  we  first  beheld  her  on  the  shores  of 
the  mountain  lake,   retained,   in  spite  of  her  poignant 
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\,  mttcli  of  tie  lofty  and  impoaing  beauty  that 
had  been  their  natural  characteristic  in  her  happier 
daye  —  now  preserved  not  the  slightest  tracea  of  their 
former  attractions.  Its  freshness  had  withered  from 
her  complexion,  its  fulness  had  departed  from  her  form. 
Her  eyes  had  contracted  an  unvarying  sinister  expres- 
sion of  malignant  despair,  and  her  manner  had  he- 
come  sullen,  repulsive,  and  distrustful.  This  alteration 
in  her  ontward  aspect,  was  hut  the  result  of  a  more 
perilous  change  in  the  disposition  of  her  heart.  The 
death  of  her  last  child  at  the  very  moment  when  her 
flight  had  successfully  directed  her  to  the  protection  of 
her  people,  had  affected  her  more  fatally  than  all  the 
losses  she  had  previously  sustained.  The  difficulties 
and  dangers  that  she  had  encountered  in  saving  her 
offspring  from  the  massacre;  the  dismal  certainty  that 
the  child  was  the  only  one,  out  of  all  the  former  oh- 
jectB  of  her  affection,  left  to  her  to  love;  the  wild  sense 
of  triumph  that  she  experienced  in  remembering,  that 
in  this  single  instance  her  solitary  efforts  had  thwarted 
the  savage  treachery  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  had  in- 
spired her  with  feelings  of  devotion  towards  the  last 
of  her  household  which  almost  bordered  on  insanity. 
And,  now  that  her  beloved  charge,  her  innocent  victim, 
her  future  warrior,  had  after  all  her  struggles  for  his 
preservation,  pined  and  died;  now  that  she  was 
childless  indeed;  now  that  Soman  cruelty  had  won  its 
end  in  spite  of  ail  her  patience,  all  her  courage,  all 
her  endurance;  every  noble  feeling  within  her  sunk, 
annihilated  at  the  shock.     Ker  sorrow  took  the   fatal 
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form  whicli  irretrievably  destroys,  in  wom6B,  ^u^ 
softer  and  better  emotions;  —  it  changed  to  the  despair 
that  asks  no  eyinpathy,  to  the  grief  that  holds  no  com- 
mimion  with  tears. 

Less  elevated  in  intellect  and  less  susceptible  in 
dlspositioD,  the  change  to  sullenness  of  expression  and 
abrnptness  of  manner  now  visible  in  Hermanric,  re- 
sulted rather  from  his  constant  contemplation  of  Got- 
fivintha's  gloomy  despair,  thau  from  any  actual  revolu- 
tion in  his  own  character.  In  truth,  however  many 
might  be  the  points  of  outward  resemblance  now  dis- 
cernible between  the  brother  and  sister,  the  difference 
in  degree  of  their  moral  positions,  implied  of  itself  the 
difference  in  degree  of  the  inward  sorrow  of  each. 
Whatever  the  trials  and  afflictions  that  might  assai] 
him,  Hermanric  possessed  the  healthful  elasticity  of 
youth  and  the  martial  occupations  of  manhood  to  sup- 
port them.  Goisviatha  could  repose  on  neither.  With 
no  employment  but  bitter  remembrance  to  engage  her 
thoughts,  with  no  kindly  asph'ation,  no  soothing  hope 
to  fill  her  heart,  she  was  abandoned  irrevocably  to 
the  influence  of  nnpartaken  sorrow  and  vindictive  de- 
spair. 

Soth  the  woman  and  the 
silence  for  some  time.  At  h 
eyes  from  the  duaky,  irreguli 

was  all  that  night  now  left  visible  of  the  ill-fated  ci 
Hermanric  addressed  Goisvintha  thus:  — 

"Have  you  no  words  of  triumph,   as  you  look 
the  ramparts  that  your  people  have  fought  for  g« 
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gth,   without  taking  his 
mass  before  him,  which 
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I  to  beliold  at  tbeii-  mercy,  as  we  now  behold 
them?  Can  a  woman  of  the  Goths  be  silent  when  she 
Btanda  before  the  city  of  Rome?" 

"I  came  hither  to  behold  Rome  pillaged,  and  Bo- 
mans  slaughtered;  what  is  Rome  blockaded  to  me?" 
replied  Goiavintha  fiercely.  "The  treasures  within  that 
atf  will  buy  its  safety  from  our  King,  as  soon  as  tbe 
tremblers  on  the  ramparts  gain  heart  enoug-h  to  pene- 
trate a  Gothic  camp.  Wliere  is  the  vengeance  that 
you  promised  me  among  those  distant  palaces?  Do  I 
behold  you  carrying  that  destruction  through  the  dwell- 
ings of  Rome,  which  the  soldiers  of  yonder  city  carried 
throngh  the  dwellings  of  the  Goths?  Is  it  for  plunder 
M  for  glory  that  the  army  is  here?  I  thought,  in  my 
woman's  delusion,  that  it  was  for  revenge  " 

"Dishonour  will  avenge  you  —  Famine  will  avenge 
yoa  —  Pestilence  will  avenge  you!" 

"They  will  avenge  my  nation ;  they  will  not 
avenge  me.  I  have  seen  the  hlood  of  Gothic  women 
spilt  around  me  —  I  have  looked  on  my  children's 
corpses  bleeding  at  my  feetl  Will  a  famine  that  I 
qannot  see,  and  a  pestilence  that  I  cannot  watch,  give 
me  vengeance  for  this?  Look!  Here  is  the  helmet- 
crest  of  my  husband  and  your  brother  —  the  helmet- 
crest  that  was  flung  to  me  a^  a  witness  that  the  Romans 
had  slain  himl  Since  the  massacre  of  Aquileia  it  has 
never  quitted  my  hoaom.  I  have  sworn  that  the  blood 
which  stains  and  darkens  it,  shall  be  washed  off  in  the 
1  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Though  I  should  perish 
B  accursed  walls;  though  you  in  your  soallesa 
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patience  eliould  refuse  me  protection  and  f^d;  I, 
widowed,  weakened,  forsaken  aa  I  am,  will  hold  to 
the  fulfilment  of  my  oath!" 

As  she  ceased  she  folded  the  crest  tn  her  mantle, 
and  turned  abruptly  from  Hermanric  in  bitter  and  nn- 
dissembled  scorn.  All  the  attributes  of  her  sex,  in 
thought,  expression,  and  manner,  seemed  to  Lave  de- 
serted her.  The  very  tones  she  spoke  in  were  harsh 
and  unwomanly. 

Every  word  she  had  uttered,  every  action  she  had 
displayed,  had  sunk  ioto  the  inmost  heart,  had  stirred 
the  fiercest  passions  of  the  yonng  warrior  whom  she 
addresaed.  The  first  national  sentiment  discoverable 
in  the  day-spring  of  the  ages  of  Gothic  history,  is  the 
love  of  war;  but  the  second  is  the  reverence  of  woman. 
This  latter  feeling  —  especially  remarkable  among  sa 
fierce  and  unsusceptible  a  people  aa  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  —  was  entirely  unconnected  with  those 
strong  attaching  ties,  which  are  the  natural  consequence 
of  the  warm  temperaments  of  more  southern  nations; 
for  love  was  numbered  with  the  base  inferior  passions, 
in  the  frigid  and  hardy  composition  of  the  warrior  o/ 
the  north.  It  was  the  ofi'spring  of  reasoning  and 
obaervation,  not  of  instinctive  sentiment  and  momentary 
impulse.  In  the  wild,  poetical  code  of  the  old  Gothic 
superstition  was  one  axiom,  closely  and  strangely  ap- 
proximating to  an  important  theory  in  the  Christian 
scheme  —  the  watchfolneas  of  an  omnipotent  Crealor 
over  a  finite  creature.  Every  action  of  the  body, 
every  impnlso  of  the  mind,   was  the  immediate  result, 
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in  the  Bjstem  of  worship  among  tlic  Gotlie,  of  the 
direct,  though  iuviBible  iDtcrference  of  the  divinities 
they  adored.  When,  therefore,  they  obsarYed  that 
women  were  more  Bubmitted  in  body  to  the  mysterioua 
laws  of  nature  and  temp eram eat,  and  more  swayed  in 
mind  by  the  native  and  universal  instincts  of  humanity 
than  themsolveB,  they  inferred  aij  an  inevitable  con- 
elusion,  that  the  female  Hex  was  more  incessantly 
legarded,  and  more  constantly  and  remarkably  in- 
by  the  gods  of  their  worship,  than  the  male. 
nnder  this  persuasioo,  they  committed  the  study 
jine,  the  interpretation  of  dreams,  and,  in  many 
le  mysteriea  of  communication  witli  the 
bnmble  world,  to  the  care  of  their  women.  Tho 
gentler  aex  became  their  counsellors  in  difficulty,  and 
their  physicians  in  sickness,  — ■  their  companions  rather 
than  their  mistresses,  —  the  objects  of  their  veneration 
rather  than  the  parveyors  of  their  pleasures.  Although 
in  after  years,  the  national  migrations  of  the  Goths 
changed  the  national  temperament,  although  their 
wdeDt  mythology  was  exchanged  for  the  worship  of 
Christ,  this  prevailing  sentiment  of  their  earliest 
exigtence  as  a  people  never  entirely  deserted  them; 
bttt,  with  different  modifications  and  in  diEferent  forma, 
maintained  much  of  its  old  supremacy  throngh  all 
changes  of  manners  and  varieties  of  customs,  descending 
finally  to  their  posterity  among  the  present  nations  of 
Snrope,  in  the  shape  of  that  established  code  of 
tuiiversal  courtesy  to  women,  which  is  admitted  to  be 
one    great    distinguishing    mark    between    the    social 


BjsteiUB  of  the  iohabitants  of  civilised  and  tmcivilised 
lands. 

This  powerful  and  remarkable  ascendancy  of  the 
■woman  over  the  man,  among  the  Goths,  could  hardly 
he  more  striking;ly  displayed  than  in  the  instance  uf 
Hermanric.  It  appeared,  not  only  in  tlie  deteriorating 
effect  of  the  constant  companionship  of  Goiavintha  on 
on  his  naturally  manly  character,  hut  abo  in  tho  strong 
influence  over  his  mind  of  the  last  words  of  fury  and 
disdain  that  she  had  spoken.  His  eyes  gleamed  with 
anger,  Lis  cheeks  flushed  with  shame,  as  he  listened 
to  those  passages  in  her  wrathfijl  remonstrance  which 
reflected  most  bitterly  on  himself  She  had  scarcely 
ceased,  and  turned  to  retire  into  the  tent,  when  he 
arrested  hei  progress,  and  replied,  in  heightened  tmd 
accnsing  tones:  — 

"Yon  wrong  me  by  yonr  words!  When  I  saw  yon 
among  the  Alps,  did  I  refuse  you  protection?  When 
the  child  was  wounded,  did  I  leave  him  to  suffer 
unaided?  When  he  died,  did  I  forsake  him  to  rot 
upon  the  earth,  or  abandon  to  his  mother  the  digging 
of  bis  grave?  When  we  approached  AquUeia,  and 
marched  past  Havenna,  did  I  forget  that  tlio  sword 
hung  at  my  shoulder?  Was  it  at  iny  will  that  it 
remained  sheathed,  or  that  I  entered  not  the  gates  of 
the  Roman  towns,  but  passed  by  them  in  haste?  Wu 
it  not  the  command  of  the  king  that  withheld  me;  and 
could  I,  his  warrior,  disobey?  I  swear  it  to  yon,  the 
vengeance  that  I  promised,  I  yearn  to  perfonn,  —  b 
is  it  for  me  to  alter  the  counsels  of  Alaric 
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slone  assault  the  city  which  it  ia  Ms  command  that  we 
slioald  blockade?     What  would  you  have  of  me?" 

"I  would  have  yon  remember,"  retorted  G-oisvintha, 
indignantly,  "that  Romans  slew  your  brother,  and 
made  me  childless!  I  would  have  you  remember  that 
s  public  warfare  of  years  on  years,  is  powerless  to 
stay  one  hour's  craving  of  private  vengeance !  I 
would  have  you  leas  snbmitted  to  your  general's 
wisdom,  and  more  devoted  to  your  own  wrongs!  I 
would  have  yon  —  lilte  me  —  thirst  for  the  blood  of 
the  first  inhabitant  of  yonder  den  of  traitors,  who  — 
whether  for  peace  or  for  war  —  passes  the  precincts 
of  its  sheltering  walls!" 

She  paused  abruptly  for  an  answer,  hut  Hermanric 
uttered  not  a  word.  The  courageous  heart  of  the 
yoong  chieftain  recoiled  at  the  deliberate  act  of  as- 
sasaination,  pressed  upon  him  in  G^isvintha's  veiled 
yet  expressive  speech.  To  act  with  his  comrades  in 
taking  the  city  by  assault,  to  outdo  in  the  heat  of 
battle  the  worst  horrors  of  the  massacre  of  Aquileia, 
would  have  been  achievements  in  harmony  with  his 
wild  disposition  and  warlike  education;  but,  to  submit 
himself  to  Goiavintha'a  projects,  was  a  sacrifice,  that 
Uie  very  peculiarities  of  his  martial  character  made 
repugnant  to  his  thoughts.  Emotions  such  as  these  he 
would  have  communicated  to  his  companion,  as  they 
passed  through  his  mind;  but  there  was  something  in 
the  fearful  and  ominous  change  that  had  occurred  in 
bar  disposition  since  he  had  met  her  among  the  Alps, 
—  ia  her  frantic,  unnatural  craving  for  bloodshed  and 


revenge,  that  gave  lier  a  myBterioue  and  powerful  in- 
fluence over  hia  thoughts,  im  words,  and  even  his 
actions.     He  hesitated  and  was  silent. 

"Have  I  not  been  patient?"  continued  Golsvintlia, 
lowering  her  voice  to  tones  of  earnest,  agitated  entreaty, 
which  jarred  upon  Hermanric's  ear,  aa  he  thought  who 
wa3  the  petitioner,  and  what  would  be  the  object  of 
the  petition.  —  "Have  I  not  been  patient  throughout 
the  weary  journey  from  tlie  Alps?  Have  I  not  waited 
for  the  hour  of  retribution,  even  before  the  defenceless 
cities  that  we  passed  on  the  march?  Have  I  not  at  your 
instigation  governed  my  yearning  for  vengeance,  until 
the  day  that  should  see  you  mounting  tliose  walls  with 
the  warriors  of  the  Goths,  to  scourge  with  hre  and 
sword  the  haughty  traitors  of  Rome?  Has  that  day 
come?  Is  it  by  this  blockade  that  the  requital  you 
promised  me  over  the  corpse  of  my  murdered  child,  is 
to  be  performed?  Remember  the  perils  /  dared,  to 
preserve  the  life  of  that  last  one  of  my  household,  — 
and  wiU  yoii  risk  nothing  to  avenge  his  death?  Hia 
sepulchre  is  untended  and  solitary.  Far  from  the 
dwellings  of  his  people,  lost  in  the  dawn  of  hia  beauty, 
slaughtered  in  the  beginning  of  his  strength,  lies  the 
offspring  of  your  brother's  blood.  And  the  rest  —  the 
two  children,  who  were  yet  infanta;  the  father,  who 
was  brave  in  battle  and  wise  in  council  —  where  are 
they?  Their  bones  whiten  on  the  shelterless  plain,  or 
rot  onburied  by  the  ocean  shore.  Think  —  had  they 
lived  —  how  happily  your  days  would  hare  pBaaej-a 
with  them  in  the  time  of  peace!   how   gladly 
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would  have  gone  fortli  with  yoii  to  the  cliaeel 
how  joyfully  his  boys  would  have  ueatled  at  your 
kneea,  to  gatlier  from  your  lips  the  first  lessons  that 
should  form  them  for  the  warrior's  lifel  Think  of 
■udi  enjoyments  as  tliese,  and  then  think  that  Eomaa 
Bwords  have  deprived  you  uf  them  all!" 

Her  voice  trembled,  she  ceased  for  a  moment,  and 
looked  monrofuUy  up  into  Uermanric's  averted  face. 
Every  feature  in  the  young  chieftain's  coitntenance 
expressed  the  tumult  that  het  woviin  had  aroused  within 
him.  He  attempted  to  reply,  but  Lis  voice  was  power- 
less in  that  trying  moment.  Hia  head  drooped  upon 
Ilia  heaving  breast,  and  he  sighed  heavily  as,  without 
speaking,  he  grasped  Goi&vintha  by  the  hand.  The 
object  she  had  pleaded  for  was  nearly  attained:  — 
he  was  fast  sinking  beneath  the  tempter's  well-spread 

toils  t 

"Aire  you  silent  slill?"  she  gloomily  resumed.  "Do 
JOQ  wonder  at  this  longing  for  vengeance,  at  this 
craving  for  Roman  blood?  I  tell  you  that  my  desire 
lias  arisen  within  me,  at  prumptingy  from  the  voices  of 
AD  tmkaown  world.  They  urge  me  to  seek  requital 
on  the  nation  who  have  widowed  and  bereaved  me  — 
yonder,  in  their  vaunted  city,  from  their  pampered 
citisens,  among  their  cherished  homes  —  in  the  spot 
where  their  shameful  counsel  take  root,  and  whence 
their  ruthless  treacheries  derive  their  bloody  eourcel 
In  the  book  that  our  teachers  worship,  I  have  heard  it 
read,  tliat  'the  voice  of  blood  crieth  from  the  ground!' 
This  IB  the  voice  —  Hermanric,  this  is  the  voice  tiiat 
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I  have  heard  I  I  have  dreamed  that  1  walked  on  a 
shore  of  corpses,  by  a,  sea  of  blood  —  I  have  seen, 
arising  from  that  sea,  my  husband's  and  my  children's 
hodies,  gashed  throughout  with  Eoman  wonnda!  They 
have  called  to  me  throug-h  the  vapour  of  carnage  tbat 
was  around  them;  —  'Are  we  yet  unavengedi'  Is 
the  Bword  of  Hermanric  yet  sheathed?'  Night  after 
night  have  I  seen  this  vision  and  heard  those  voices, 
and  hoped  for  no  respite  until  the  day  that  saw  the 
army  encamped  beneath  the  walls  of  Kome,  and  raising 
the  scaling  ladders  for  the  assault!  And  now,  af^er 
all  my  endurance,  how  has  that  day  arrived?  Ac- 
cursed he  the  lust  of  treasure!  It  is  more  to  ths 
warriors,  and  to  you,  than  the  justice  of  revenge!" 

"Listen!  listen!"  cried  Hermanric  entreatingly. 

"I  listen  no  longer!"  interrupted  Goisvintba,  "The 
tongue  of  my  people  is  as  a  strange  language  in  my 
earfe;  for  it  talks  but  of  plunder  and  of  peace,  of 
obedience,  of  patience,  and  of  bopel  I  listen  no 
longer;  for  the  kindred  are  gone  tbat  I  loved  to  listen 
to  —  they  are  all  slain  by  the  Komans  but  yon  —  and 
yon  I  renounce!" 

Deprived  of  all  power  of  consideration  by  the 
violence  of  the  emotions  awakened  in  his  heart  by 
Goisvintha's  wild  levelations  of  the  evil  passion  that 
consumed  her,  the  young  Goth,  shuddermg  tliroughont 
his  whole  frame,  and  sliii  averting  bis  face,  murmured 
in  hoarse,  unsteady  accents:  "Ask  of  me  what  you 
will!  I  have  no  words  to  deny,  no  power  to  rebn^^— 
yon  —  ask  of  mo  what  you  willl"  -^H 
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"Promiae  me,"  cried  Goisvinths,  seizing  the  hand 
bf  Eermaoric,  and  gazing  with  a  look  of  fierce 
bimnpb  on  his  disordered  countenaace,  "that  this 
blockade  of  the  city  sLall  not  hinder  my  vengeance! 
Promise  me  that  the  first  victim  of  our  righteous 
revenge,  shail  be  the  first  one  that  appears  hefore  you 
■ —  whether  in  war  or  peace  —  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Borne!" 

"I  pronuse,"  cried  the  Goth.  And  those  two  words 
lealed  the  destiny  of  his  future  life. 

During  the  silence  that  now  enaaed  between  Goi- 
ivintha  and  Hermanric,  and  while  each  stood  absorbed 
in  deep  meditation,  the  dark  prospect  spread  around 
diem  began  to  brighten  slowly  under  a  soft,  clear  light. 
The  moon,  whose  dull  broad  disk  had  risen  among  the 
evening  mists  arrayed  in  gloomy  red,  had  now  topped 
the  highest  of  the  exhalations  of  earth,  and  beamed  in 
the  wide  heaven,  adorned  once  more  in  her  pale,  ac- 
customed hue.  Gradually,  yet  perceptibly,  the  vapour 
rolled,  —  layer  by  layer,  —  from  the  lofty  summits 
of  the  palaces  of  Kome,  and  the  high  places  of  the 
mighty  city  began  to  dawu,  as  it  were,  in  the  soft, 
peaceful,  mysterious  light;  while  the  lower  divisions  of 
die  walls,  the  desolate  suburbs,  and  parts  of  the  Gothic 
camp,  lay  still  plunged  in  the  dusky  obscurity  of  the 
mist,  in  grand  and  gloomy  contrast  to  the  prospect  of 
glowing  brightness,  that  almost  appeared  to  hover 
about  them  &om  above  and  around.  Patches  of  ground 
behind  the  tent  of  Hermanric,  began  lo  grow  partially 
virible  in  raised  and  upen  p  ijitiuns;  and  the  song  of 
U* 


the  mghtmgale  was  uow  faintly  andible  ftt  intervals, 
among  the  solitary  and  distant  trees.  lu  whatever 
direction  it  was  obBerved,  the  aspect  of  nature  gave 
piomiae  of  the  cloudless,  tranq^uil  night,  of  the  aatumnal 
climate  of  ancient  Italy. 

Hennanric  was  the  first  to  return  to  the  contempla' 
tion  of  the  outward  world.  Perceiving  that  the  torch 
which  still  burnt  by  the  side  of  his  tent,  had  become 
useless,  now  that  the  moon  had  arisen  and  dispelled 
the  mists,  he  advanced  and  extinguished  it;  pausing 
afterwards  to  look  forth  over  the  plains,  as  they  bright- 
ened slowly  before  him.  He  had  been  thus  occupied 
but  a  short  time,  when  ha  thonght  be  discerned  ■ 
human  figure  moving  alowly  over  a  spot  of  partially 
lightened  and  billy  ground,  at  a  short  distance  from 
him.  It  was  impossible  that  this  wandering  form  conld 
be  one  of  his  own  people;  —  they  were  all  collected 
at  their  respective  posts,  and  his  tent  he  knew  was  on 
the  outermost  boundary  of  the  encampment  before  the 
Pinciaa  Gate, 

He  looked  again.  The  figure  stOl  advanced,  but 
at  too  great  a  distance  to  allow  him  a  chance  of  dis- 
covering, in  the  nncertatn  light  around  him,  either  its 
nation,  its  sex,  or  its  age.  His  heart  misgave  bim  as 
he  remembered  his  promise  to  Goisvintha,  and  con- 
templated the  possibility  that  it  was  some  miserable 
slave,  abandoned  by  the  fugitives  who  had  quitted  the 
suburbs  in  the  morning,  who  now  approached,  as  a  hut 
resource,  to  ask  mercy  and  protection  from  his  eQfiD 
in  the  camp.     He  turned   towards  Goisvintha  a«,J 
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iie»  crosmd  hta  mind,  and  observed  that  she  vas  still 
occupied  in  meditation.  Assured  hj  the  sight,  that  she 
had  not  jet  observed  the  fugitive  figure,  he  again 
directed  his  atteution  —  with  an  excess  of  anxiety 
which  he  could  hardly  account  for  —  in  the  direction 
wliere  he  had  first  beheid  it,  but  it  was  no  more  to  be 
seen.  It  had  either  retired  to  concealment,  or  was 
DOW  still  advancing  towards  his  tent  through  a  clump 
of  trees  that  clothed  the  descent  of  the  hill. 

Silently  and  patiently  he  continued  to  look  forth 
nter  the  landscape;  and  still  no  living  thing  was  to  be 
uen.  At  length,  just  as  he  began  to  doubt  whether 
his  senses  bad  not  deceived  hint,  the  fugitive  figure 
saddealy  appeared  from  the  trees,  hurried  with  waver- 
ing; gait  over  the  patch  of  low,  damp  ground  that  still 
separated  it  from  the  young  Goth,  gained  his  tent,  and 
then  with  a  feeble  cry  fell  helplessly  upon  the  earth  at 
his  feet. 

That  cry,  faint  as  it  was,  attracted  Goisvintha'a 
attention.  She  turned  in  an  instant,  thrust  Hermanric 
aside,  and  raised  the  stranger  in  her  arms.  The  light, 
slender  form,  the  fair  hand  and  arm  hanging  motionless 
towards  the  ground,  the  long  locks  of  deep  black  hair, 
heavy  with  the  moisture  of  the  night  atmosphere,  be- 
tmyed  the  wanderer's  sex  and  age  in  an  instant  The 
solitary  fugitive  was  a  young  girl. 

Signing  to  Hermanric  to  kindle  the  extinguished 
toreli  at  a  neigitbouring  watch-fire,  Goisvintha  carried 
Ae  Still  insensible  girl  into  the  tent.  As  the  Goth 
nlaatly  proceeded  to  obey  her,  a  vague,   horrid  snspi- 


antonma; 


cion,  that  te  shrunk  from  embodying,  passed 

mind.     His  hand  shook  so  that  he  could  hardly  light 

the  torch,  and  bold  and  vi^orona  as  he  was,   his  limbs 

trembled   beneath   him   a&  he   slowly  returned   to   the 

tent. 

When  he  had  gained  the  interior  of  his  temporary 
abode,  the  light  of  his  torch  iliuminated  a  strange  and 
impressive  scene. 

GnisTintha  was  seated  on  a  mde  oaken  chest,  enp- 
porting  on  her  knees  the  form  of  the  young  girl,  and 
gazing  with  an  expression  of  the  most  intense  and 
enthralling  interest  upon  her  pale,  wasted  couateuance. 
The  tattered  robe  that  had  hitherto  enveloped  the 
fugitive  had  fallen  back,  and  disclosed  the  white  dress, 
which  was  the  only  other  garment  she  wore.  Her 
face,  throat,  and  arms,  had  been  turned,  by  exposure 
to  the  cold,  to  the  pure  whiteness  of  marble.  Hei 
eyes  were  closed,  and  her  small,  delicate  features  were 
locked  in  a  rigid  repose.  But  for  her  deep  black  hair, 
which  heightened  the  ghastly  aspect  of  her  face,  she 
might  have  been  mistaken,  as  she  lay  in  the  woman's 
r  an  exquisitely  chiseled  statue  of  yoath  in 
death  I 

When  the  figure  of  the  young  warrior,  arrayed  in 
his  martial  habiliments,  and  standing  near  the  in- 
sensible girl  with  evident  emotions  of  wonder  and 
anxiety,  was  added  to  the  group  thus  produced,  — 
when  Goisvintha's  tall,  powerful  frame,  clothed  in  dark 
garments,  and  bent  over  the  frag^e  form  and  ' 
dress  of  the  fugitive,    was  illuminated  by  the  i 
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fitful  glare  of  the  torch,  — when  the  heightened  colour, 
worn  features,  and  eager  expression  of  the  woman 
were  beheld,  here  shadowed,  tliere  hrightened,  in  close 
oppoaition  to  the  pale,  youthful,  reposing  countenance 
of  the  girl,  such  an  assemblage  of  violent  lights  and 
deep  shadea  was  produced,   as  gave  the  whole  scene  a 

■Oter  at  once  mysterious  and  sublime.  It  presented 
^onions  Tariety  of  solemn  colours,  united  by  tLe 
rite  artifice  of  Nature  to  a  grand,  yet  simple  dis- 
on  of  form.  It  was  a  picture  executed  by  the 
liand  of  Bembrandt,  and  imagined  by  the  mind  of 
Kapiiael. 

Starting  abruptly  from  her  long,  earnest  examina- 
tion of  the  fugitive,  Goisvintha  proceeded  to  employ 
herself  in  restoring  animation  to  her  insensible  charge. 
While  thus  occupied,  she  preserved  unbroken  silence. 
A  breathless  expectation,  that  absorbed  all  her  senses 
in  one  direction,  seemed  to  have  possessed  itself  of  her 
heart.  She  laboured  at  her  task  with  the  mechanical, 
unwavering  energy  of  those,  whose  attention  is  oc- 
cupied by  then:  thoughts  rather  than  their  actions. 
Slowly  and  unwillingly  the  first  faint  flush  of  returning 
uumation  dawned,  in  the  tenderest  delicacy  of  hue, 
upon  the  girl's  colourless  cheek.  Gradually  and  softly, 
lier  quickening  respiration  fluttered  a  thin  lock  of  hair 
that  had  fallen  over  her  face.  A  little  interval  more, 
■od  then  the  closed,  peaceful  eyes  suddenly  opened, 
tud  glanced  quickly  round  the  tent  with  a  wild  ox- 
pteshton  of  bewilderment  and  terror.  Then,  as  Goi- 
nintha  rose,  and  attempted  to  place  her  on  a  seat,  she 
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tore    herself   Irom    her    girasp ,    looked    on    her    for  S  ' 
momoBt  with  fe&rful   intentness,   and  then  falling;  on 
her  knees,  murmured,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  — 

"Have  mercy  npon  me.  I  am  forsaken  hy  xay 
father,  —  I  know  not  why.  The  gates  of  the  city  are 
Bhnt  against  me.  My  hahitation  in  Kome  is  closed  to 
me  for  ever!" 

She  had  scarcely  apoken  these  few  words,  before 
an  ominous  change  appeared  in  Goisvintha's  counten- 
ance. Its  former  expiesBion  of  ardent  curiosity  changed 
to  a  look  of  malignant  triumph.  Her  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  girl's  upturned  face,  in  glaring,  steady, 
spell-bound  contemplation.  She  gloated  over  the  help- 
less creature  before  her,  aa  the  wild  beast  gloats  over 
the  prey  that  it  has  secured.  Her  form  dilated,  a 
scornful  smile  appeared  on  her  lips,  a  hot  flush  rose  on 
her  cheeka,  and  ever  and  anon  she  whispered  softly  to 
herself,  "I  knew  she  was  Koman!  Aha!  I  knew  she 
was  Koman!" 

During  this  apace  of  time  Hermanric  was  silent 
His  breath  came  short  and  thick,  hb  face  grew  pale, 
and  his  glance,  after  resting  for  an  instant  on  the 
woman  and  the  girl,  travelled  slowly  and  anzioualy 
loond  the  tent  In  one  comer  of  it  lay  a  heavy 
battle-axe.  He  looked  for  a  moment  from  the  weapon 
to  GroisTiutha,  with  a  vivid  expression  of  horror,  and 
then  moving  slowly  across  the  tent,  with  a  firm,  yet 
trembling  grasp,  be  poasessed  himself  of  the  arm. 

As  be  looked  up,  Goisvintha  approached  him.  In 
one  hand  she  held  the  bloody  helmet-crest,  while  sha 
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.(c&ted  witli  tte  otLer  to  the  crouching  figure  of  the 

girl.     Her  lips  were  still  parted  with  their  unnatural 

imile,   and  she  whispered  softly  to  the  Goth  —  "Ke- 

member  your  promise!  —  remember  yonr  kindred!  — 

lemember  the  massacre  of  Aquileia!" 

The  young  warrior  made  no  answer.     Ho  moved 

rapidly  forward  a  few  steps,   and  signed  liurriedly  to 

tiia  young  girl  to  fly  by  the  door;  but  her  terror  had 

by  this  time  divested  her  of  all  her  ordinary  powers 

of  perception    and    comprehension.       She    looked   up 

vacantly  at  Hermanric,  and  then  shuddering  violently. 

crept  into   a  comer  of  the  tent.      During  the    short 

iilence   that  now  ensued,    the   Goth    could    hear  her 

shiver  and  sigh,   as  he  stood  watching,    with    all  the 

anxiety  of  apprehension,  Goisvintha's  darkening  brow. 

"She  is  Koman  —  she  is  the  first  dweller  in  the 

'     city  who  has  appeared  before  you!  —  remember  your 

1     promise!  —  remember  your  kindred!  —  remember  the 

massacre    of   Aqnileia!"    said    the    woman    in    fierce, 

quick,  concentrated  tones. 

"I  remember  that  I  am   a  warrior  and  a  Goth," 

replied  Hermanric,  disdainfiilly.     "I  have  promised  to 

avenge  you,  hut  it  must  be  on  a  man  that  my  promise 

most  bo  fulfilled  —  an   armed   man,    who    can   come 

courage  whom  I  will  slay  in  single  combat  before  your 

eyeel     The  girl  ia  too  young  to  die,   too  weak  to  be 

assailed!" 

Not  a  syllable  that  he  had  spoken  had  passed  un- 

heeded by  the  fugitive,  every  word  seemed  to  revive 

"BIS  Antosina; 

lier  torpid  faculdea.  As  he  ceased  she  arose,  and  with 
the  quick  instiuct  of  terror,  raa  up  to  the  side  of  the 
young  Goth.  Then  seizing  his  hand  —  the  haad  that 
still  grasped  the  battle-axe  - —  she  knelt  down  and 
kissed  it,  uttering  hurried  broken  ejaculations,  as  she 
clasped  it  to  her  bosom,  which  the  tremulousaesa  of 
her  voice  rendered  completely  unintelligible. 

"Did  the  Eomans  think  my  children  too  young  to 
die,  OT  too  weak  to  he  assailed?"  cried  Goisvintha. 
"By  the  Lord  God  of  Heaven,  they  murdered  them 
the  more  willingly  because  they  were  young,  and 
wounded  tliem  the  more  fiercely  because  they  were 
weak!  My  heart  leaps  within  me  as  I  look  on  the 
girll  I  am  doubly  avenged,  if  1  am  avenged  on  the 
innocent  and  the  youthful!  Her  bones  shall  rot  on 
the  plains  of  Kome,  as  the  bones  of  my  offspring  rot 
on  the  plains  of  Aquileia!  Shed  me  her  bloodi  — 
Kemeraber  your  promise!  —  Shed  me  her  blood!" 

She  advanced  with  extended  arms  and  gleaming 
eyes  towards  the  fugitive.  She  gasped  for  breath,  her 
face  turned  suddenly  to  a  livid  paleness,  the  torchlight 
fell  upon  her  distorted  features,  she  looked  unearthly 
at  that  fearful  moment;  but  the  divinity  of  mercy  had 
now  braced  the  determination  of  the  young  Goth  to 
meet  all  emergencies.  Hia  bright  steady  eye  quailed 
not  for  an  instant,  as  he  encountered  the  frantic  glance 
of  the  fiiry  before  him,  With  one  hand  he  barred 
Goisvintha  from  advancing  another  step;  the  other,  he 
could  not  disengage  from  the  girl,  who  now  clasped, 
and  kissed  it  more  eagerly  than  before. 
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tliiB  but  to  tempt  mo  to  anger,"  said  Goi- 
evmtJia,  altering  lier  manner  mih  sudden  and  palpable 
eunning,  more  ominous  of  peril  to  tLe  fugitive  than 
the  fury  she  had  liitherto  displayed.  "Tou  jest  at  me, 
because  I  have  failed  in  patience,  like  a  child!  But 
you  will  shed  ier  blood  —  yon  are  honourable  and 
will  hold  to  your  promise  —  you  will  shed  her  blood! 
And  I,"  she  continued,  exultingly,  seating  herself  on 
die  oaken  chest  that  she  had  previously  occupied,  and 
resting  her  clenched  hands  on  her  knees;  "I  will  wait 
to  see  itl" 

At  this  moment  voices  and  8f«ps  were  heard  oat- 
Bide  the  tent.  Hermanric  instantly  raised  the  trem- 
bling girl  from  the  ground,  and  supporting  her  by  his 
arm,  advanced  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  disturb- 
ance. He  was  confronted  the  neit  instant  by  an  old 
warrior  of  superior  rank,  attached  to  the  person  of 
Alaric,  who  was  followed  by  a  small  party  of  tie 
ordinary  soldiery  of  the  camp. 

"Among  the  women  appointed  by  the  king  to  the 
office  of  tending,  for  tliia  night,  those  sick  and  wounded 
on  the  march,  is  Goisvintha,  sister  of  Hermanric.  If 
she  is  here,  let  her  approach  and  follow  me;"  said  the 
chief  of  the  party  in  authoritative  tones,  pausing  at 
the  door  of  the  tent. 

Goisvintha  rose.  For  an  instant  she  stood  ir- 
resolute. To  quit  Hermanric  at  such  a  time  as  this, 
was  B  sacrifice  that  wrung  her  savage  heart;  —  but 
abe  remembered  the  severity  of  Alaric's  discipline,  she 
Mw  the  armed  men  awaiting  her,  and  yielded  after  a 
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struggle  to  the  imperious  necsssilj  of  obedience  to  t 
king's  commandB.     Trembling  witb   suppressed   anger 
and  bitter  disappointment,  slie  wlilspercd  to  Hermanric 
as  she  passed  him:  — 

"Tou  cannot  save  her  if  you  wouldl  You  dare 
not  commit  her  tfl  the  charge  of  your  companions,  she 
is  too  young  and  too  fair  to  be  abandoned  to  theii 
doubtful  protection.  Ton  cannot  escape  with  her,  for 
you  must  remain  here  on  the  watch  at  your  post.  You 
will  not  let  her  depart  by  herself,  for  you  know  that 
she  would  perish  with  cold  and  privation  before  the 
morning  rises.  When  Z  return  on  the  morrow  I  ehall 
see  her  in  the  tent.  You  cannot  escape  from  your 
promise;  —  you  cannot  forget  it,  —  you  muH  shed 
her  blood  I" 

"The  commands  of  the  king,"  said  the  old  warrior, 
signing  to  his  party  to  depart  with  Goisvintha,  who 
now  stood  with  farced  calmness  awaiting  their  guidance : 
"will  he  communicated  to  the  chieftain  Hermanric  on 
the  morrow.  Eemember,"  he  continued  in  a  lower 
tone,  pointing  contemptuously  to  the  trembling  girl; 
"that  the  vigilance  you  have  shown  in  setting  the 
watch  before  yonder  gate,  will  not  excuse  any  negli- 
gence your  prize  there  may  now  cause  you  to  conunti! 
Consult  your  youthful  pleasures  as  you  please,  but  re- 
member your  duties!     Farewell.'" 

"Uttering  these  words  in  a  stem,  serious  tone,  the 
veteran  departed.     Soon  the  last    sound   of   the   foot- 
steps of  his   escort  died  away,   and  Hermanic  I 
fugitive  were  left  alone  in  the  tent 
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Dnring  the  address  of  the  old  warrior  to  the  chief- 
Uin,  the  girl  had  silently  detached  herself  from  her 
]irotectoi'a  support,  and  retired  hastily  to  the  interior 
of  the  teat.  When  she  saw  that  they  were  left  to- 
gether again,  she  advanced  hesitatingly  towards  the 
yoDng  Goth,  and  looked  up  with  an  expression  of 
mute  inquiry  into  his  face. 

"I  am  very  miserable,"  said  she,  after  an  interval 
af  silence,  in  soft,  clear,  melancholy  accents.  "If  yon 
forsake  me  now,  I  must  die  —  and  I  have  lived  so 
iliort  a  time  on  the  earth,  I  have  known  so  little  hap- 
pmeBs  and  so  little  love,  that  I  am  not  Ht  to  diet  £ut 
yon  will  protect  me!  You  are  good  and  brave,  strong 
with  weapons  in  your  hands,  and  full  of  pity.  You 
tave  defended  me,  and  spoken  kindly  of  me  —  I  love 
you  for  the  compassion  you  have  shown  me," 

Her  language  and  actions,  simple  as  they  were, 
were  yet  so  new  to  Hermanric,  whose  experience  of 
her  sex  had  been  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  women 
uf  bis  own  stern  impassive  nation,  that  he  could  only 
reply  by  a  brief  assurance  of  protection,  when  the 
supplicant  awaited  his  answer.  A  new  page  in  the 
history  of  humanity  was  opening  before  his  eyes,  and 
he  scanned  it  in  wondering  silence. 

"If  that  woman  should  return,"  pursued  tie  girl, 
fixing  her  dark,  eloquent  eyes  intently  upon  the  Goth's 
cuontenanco,  "take  roe  quickly  where  she  cannot  come. 
My  heart  grows  cold  as  I  look  on  her!  She  will  kill 
me  if  she  can  approach  me  again!  My  father's  anger 
ii  very  fearfol,  but  her's  is  horrible  —  horrible  —  hor- 


rible!  Hush!  already  I  hear  her  coming  back  ■ 
Its  go  — -I  will  follow  you  wherever  you  please  —  bat 
let  us  not  delay  while  there  is  time  to  (lepartl  She 
will  destroy  me  if  she  sees  me  now,  and  I  caimot  die 
yet!  Oh  my  preserver,  my  compassionate  defender, 
I  cannot  die  yet!" 

"No  one  shall  harm  you  —  no  one  shall  approach 
you  to-night  —  you  are  secure  from  all  dangers  in 
)  tent,"  said  the  Goth,  gazing  on  her  with  undis- 
Hfimbled  astonishment  and  admiration. 

"I  will  tell  you  why  death  is  so  dreadful  to  me," 
she  continued,  and  her  voice  deepened  as  she  spoke, 
to  tones  of  mournful  solemnity,  strangely  impressive  in 
a  creature  so  young,  "I  have  lived  much  alone,  and 
have  had  no  companions  but  my  thoughts,  and  the 
sky  that  I  could  look  up  to,  and  the  things  on  the 
earth  that  I  could  watch.  As  I  have  seen  the  clear 
heaven  and  the  soft  fields,  and  smelt  the  perfume  of 
flowers,  and  heard  the  voices  of  singing-birds  afar  off, 
I  have  wondered  why  the  same  God  who  made  alt 
this,  and  made  me,  should  have  made  grief  and  pain 
and  hell  —  the  dread  eternal  hell  that  my  father 
speaks  of  in  his  church.  I  never  looked  at  the  buq- 
light,  or  woke  from  my  sleep  to  look  on  and  to  think 
of  the  distant  stars,  but  I  longed  to  love  something 
that  might  listen  to  my  joy.  But  my  father  forbade 
me  to  be  happy  I  He  frowned  even  when  he  gave 
me  my  flnwer-gardea  —  though  God  made  flowers. 
He  destroyed  ray  lute  —  though  God  made  masi^— 
My  life  has  been  a  lon^'ing  in  loneliness  for  the  tommm 
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<lf  friends!  My  heart  haa  swelled  and  trembled  within 
me,  because  when  I  walked  in  the  garden  and  looked 
on  the  pluns  and  woods  and  high,  bright  mountains 
that  wore  round  me,  I  knew  that  I  loved  them  alone! 
Do  you  know  now  why  I  dare  not  die?  It  is  because 
I  muGt  find  first  the  happiness  which  I  feel  God  has 
msde  for  me.  It  is  because  I  must  live  to  praise  this 
wonderful,  beautiful  world  with  others  who  enjoy  it 
ul  could!  It  is  because  my  home  has  been  among 
ibose  who  sigh,  and  never  among  those  who  smile! 
It  ia  for  this  that  I  fear  to  die!  I  must  find  com- 
panions whose  prayers  are  in  singing  and  in  happiness, 
before  I  go  to  the  terrible  hereafter  that  all  diead. 
I  dan  not  die!     I  dare  not  die!" 

As  she  uttered  these  last  words  she  began  to  weep 
Mtterly.  Between  amazemeut  and  compassion  the 
fotmg  Goth  was  speechless  He  looked  down  upon 
the  small,  soft  hand  that  she  had  placed  on  his  arm 
while  she  spoke,  and  saw  that  it  trembled;  he  pressed 
it,  and  felt  that  it  was  cold;  and  in  the  first  impulse  of 
pi^  produced  by  the  action,  he  found  the  readiness  of 
Bpeecli  which  he  had  hitherto  striven  for  in  rain. 

"You  shiver  and  look  pale,"  said  he;  "a  fire  shall 
be  kindled  at  the  door  of  the  tent.  I  will  bring  you 
garments  that  will  warm  you,  and  food  that  will  give 
7011  strength;  you  shall  sleep,  and  I  will  watch  that 
no  one  harms  you.'' 

The  girl  hastily  looked  up.     An  espressiou  of  in- 
efiahle  gratitude  overspread  her  sorrowful  countenam 
8be  murmured  in  a  broken  voice,    "Oh,  how 


how  merciful  yoa  are!"     And  then,  after  an  eviAt 
Btiuggle   witli   hei'self,   she  covered  Ler  fece   wiUi  her 
hands,  and  again  burst  into  tears. 

Slore  and  more  embarrassed,  Hermaoric  meckaui- 
cally  busied  bimself  in  procuring  from  sucli  of  his 
attendant!!  aa  the  necessitiea  of  tbe  blockade  left  free, 
the  supplies  of  fii'e,  food  and  raiment,  which  he  had 
promised.  She  received  the  coverings,  approaclied  the 
blazing  fuel,  and  partook  of  the  simple  refreshment, 
which  the  young  warrior  offered  her,  with  eageinesa. 
After  that  Bhe  sat  for  some  time  eilent,  absorbed  ia 
deep  meditation,  and  cowering  over  tlie  fire,  apparently 
unconscious  of  the  cuiiosity  with  which  she  was  still 
regarded  by  the  Goth.  At  length  she  suddenly  looked 
up,  and  observing  his  eyes  fixed  on  her,  arose  and 
beckoned  him  to  the  seat  that  she  occupied. 

"Did  you  know  how  utterly  forsaken  I  am,"  Bsud 
she,  "you  would  not  wonder  as  you  do,  that  I,  a 
stranger  and  a  Koman,  have  sought  you  thus.  I  have 
told  you  Low  lonely  was  my  home;  but  yot  that  home 
was  a  refuge  and  a  protection  to  me  until  the  morning 
of  this  long  day  that  is  past,  when  I  was  expelled 
from  it  for  ever!  I  was  suddenly  awakened  iu  my 
bed  by  —  my  father  entered  in  anger  —  he  called 
me"  — — 

She  hesitated,  blushed,  and  then  paused  at  ths 
very  outset  of  her  nanative.  Innoceni  as  she  was, 
the  natural  instincts  of  her  sex  spoke,  though  in  a 
mysterious  yet  in  a  warning  tone,  ^lithiu  her  I 
abruptly  imposing  on  her  motives  for  aileui«  tliat  ^ 
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could  neither  penetrate  nor  explain.  She  clasped  her 
trembling  hands  over  her  bosom  as  if  to  repress  its 
Leaving,  and  casting  down  hei  ej'ea,  continued  in  a 
lower  tone:  — 

"I  cannot  tell  yon  why  my  father  drove  me  from 
[lis  doors.  He  has  always  been  silent  and  sorrowful  to 
me;  setting  me  long  tasks  in  moiimful  hooka;  com- 
manding that  I  should  not  quit  the  precincts  of  his 
abode,  and  forbidding  me  to  speak  to  him  when  I 
have  sometimes  askod  him  to  tell  mc  of  my  mother 
whom  I  have  lost.  Yet  he  never  threatened  mo  or 
drove  me  from  his  side,  until  the  morning  of  which  I 
bare  told  you.  Then  his  wrath  was  terrible;  his  eyes 
were  fierce;  his  voice  was  threatening!  He  bade  me 
b^one,  and  I  obeyed  him  in  affright,  for  I  thought 
ho  would  have  slain  me  if  I  stayed!  I  fled  from  the 
ItafOBe,  knowing  not  where  I  went,  and  ran  through 
ytmdei  gate,  wluch  is  hard  hy  our  abode.  Ab  I  entered 
the  anborbB,  I  met  great  crowds,  all  hurrying  into 
Borne.  I  was  bewildered  by  my  fears  and  the  con- 
fiiaion  all  around,  yet  I  remember  that  they  called  loadly 
to  me  to  fly  to  the  city,  ere  the  gates  were  closed 
againBt  the  assault  of  the  G-oths.  And  others  jostled 
and  scoffed  at  me,  as  they  passed  by  and  saw  me  in 
the  thin  night  garments  in  which  I  was  banished  from 

Here  she  panaed  and  listened  intently  for  a  few 
moments.  Every  accidental  noise  that  she  heard  still 
awakened  in  her  the  apprehension  of  Goisvintha's  re- 
tain.    Beasanred  by  Hormanric   and  by  her  own  ob- 


sfitvation  of  all  tliat  was  passing  outside  tlie  tent,   site 
resumed  her  narrative  after  an  interval,   speaking  now 


"I  thought  my  heart  would  burst  within  me,"  she 
contiuaod,  "  as  I  tried  to  escape  them.  All  things  whirled 
before  my  eyes.  I  could  not  speak  —  I  could  not  stop  —  I 
could  not  weep.  I  fled  and  fled  I  knew  not  whither,  until 
I  sank  down  exhausted  at  the  door  of  a  small  boose 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  suburbs.  Then  I  called  for  aid, 
but  no  one  was  by  to  hear  me.  I  crept. —  for  I  could 
stand  no  longer  —  into  the  house.  It  was  empty.  1 
looked  from  the  windows:  no  human  figure  passed 
through  the  silent  streotfl.  The  roar  of  a  mighty  con- 
fusion still  rose  from  the  walls  of  the  city,  but  I  ww 
leil  to  listen  to  it  alone.  In  the  house  I  saw  scattered 
on  the  floor  some  fragments  of  bread  and  an  old  gar- 
ment. I  took  them  both,  and  then  rose  and  departed; 
for  the  silence  of  the  place  was  horrible  to  me,  and  I 
remembered  the  fields  and  the  plains  tbat  I  bad  once 
loved  to  look  on,  and  I  thought  tiiat  I  might  find  tliere 
the  rel^ige  that  bad  been  denied  to  mo  at  Komel  So 
I  set  forth  once  more;  and  when  I  gained  the  soft 
grass,  and  sat  down  beside  the  shady  trees,  and  saw 
the  sunlight  brightening  over  the  earth,  my  heart  grew 
sad,  and  I  wept  as  I  thought  on  my  loneliness  and 
remembered  my  father's  anger. 

"I  bad  not  long  remained  in  my  resting' place,  when 
I  heard  a  sound  of  trumpets  in  the  distance,  and 
looking  forth,  I  saw  far  ofl',  advancing  over  the  plaiaa, 
a  mighty  multitude  with  arms  that  glittered  in  the  ■ 
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I  fltvove,  as  I  beheld  them,  to  arise  and  return  even  to 
those  eabnrbs  whose  solitude  had  affrighted  me.  But 
my  limbs  failed  me.  I  saw  a  little  hoUow  hidden 
aznon^  the  trees  around.  I  entered  it,  and  there 
thronghoui;  the  lonely  day  I  lay  concealed.  I  heard 
the  long  tramp  of  footsteps,  as  your  army  passed  me 
on  the  roads  beneath;  and  then,  afker  those  hours  of 
fear  came  the  weary  hours  of  solitude! 

"Oh,  those  —  lonely  —  lonely  —  lonely  hours!   I 
have  lived  without  companions,  but  those  hours  were 
more  terrible  to  me  than  all  the  years  of  my  former 
life  I    I  dared  not  venture  to  leave  my  hiding-place  — 
I  dared  not  call!     Alone  in  the  world,  I  crouched  in 
my  refuge  till  the  sun  went  down!     Then  came  the 
mist,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  cold.  The  bitter  winds 
of  night  thrilled  through  and  through  me!    The  lonely 
obscurity  around  me  seemed  filled  with  phantoms  whom 
I  could  not  behold,  who  touched  me  and  rustled  over 
the  surface  of  my  skin!     They  half  maddened  me!     I 
rose  to  depart;  to  meet  my  wrathful  father,   or  the 
army  that  had  passed  me,    or  solitude  in  the  cold, 
bright  meadows  —  I  cared  not  which!  —  when  I  dis- 
cerned the  light  of  your  torch,  the  moment  ere  it  was 
extinguished.     Dark  though  it  then  was,  I  found  your 
tent   And  now  I  know  that  I  have  found  yet  more  — 
a  companion  and  a  friend!^' 

She  looked  up  at  the  young  Goth  as  she  pronounced 
these  words  with  the  same  grateful  expression  that  had 
appeared  on  her  countenance  before;  but  this  time  her 
eyes  were  not  dimmed  by  tears.     Already  her  dispo- 
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sition  -~  poor  as  was  Uie  prospect  of  happiness  whicli 
now  lay  before  it  —  liad  begun  to  return  with  an 
almost  infantine  facility  of  change,  to  the  resturing  in- 
flnences  of  the  brighter  emotions.  Already  the  short 
tranquillities  of  the  present  began  to  exert  for  bet 
their  effacing  chann  uver  the  long  agitations  of  the 
past.  Despair  was  unnumbered  among  the  emotions 
that  grew  round  that  child-like  heart;  shame,  fear,  and 
grief,  however  they  might  overshadow  it  for  a  time, 
left  no  taint  of  their  presence  on  its  bright,  fine  sur- 
face. Tender,  perilously  alive  to  sensation,  strangely 
retentive  of  kindness  as  she  was  by  nature,  the  very 
soHtude  to  which  she  had  been  condemned  had  gifted 
her,  young  as  she  was,  with  a  martyr's  endurance  of 
ill,  and  with  a  stoic's  patience  under  pain. 

"Do  not  mourn  for  me  now,"  she  pursued,  gently 
interrupting  seme  broken  expressions  of  eompaesjoa 
which  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  young  Goth.  "If  you 
are  merciful  to  me,  I  shall  forget  all  that  I  have 
sufferedl  Though  your  nation  is  at  enmity  with  mine, 
while  you  remain  my  friend,  I  fear  nothingl  I  can 
look  on  your  great  stature,  and  heavy  sword,  and 
bright  armour  now  without  trembling!  Ton  are  not 
like  the  soldiers  of  Rome;  —  you  are  taller,  stronger, 
more  gloriously  arrayed!  You  are  like  a  statue  I 
once  saw  by  chance  of  a  warrior  of  the  Greeks!  Tou 
have  a  look  of  conquest  and  a  presence  of  commandl" 

She  gazed  on  the   manly  and  powerful  frame  of 
tta  young  warrior,    clothed  as  it  was  in  the  accoutr©- _ 
ments   of  his  warlike   nation,    with   an   expression  ( 
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Idish  interest  and  aatoniahment,  asking  Mm  the  ap- 
pellation and  use  of  each  part  of  Lis  equipment,  as  it 
tttracted  her  attention,  and  ending  her  inquiries  by 
eagerly  demanding  his  name. 

"Hermanric,"  ahe  repeated,  as  he  answered  her, 
proEonncing  with  some  difficulty  the  harsh  Gothic 
lyllables  —  "Hejmanric!  —  that  is  a  stem,  solemn 
name  —  a  name  fit  for  a  warrior  and  a  mani  Mine 
soonda  worthless,  after  such  a  name  as  thatl  It  ia  only 
Aalenina!" 

Deeply  as  he  was  interested  in  every  word  uttered 
ly  the  girl,  Hermanrio  conld  do  longer  fail  to  perceive 
die  evident  traces  of  exhaustion  that  now  appeared  in 
the  slightest  of  her  actiona.  Producing  some  furs  from 
a  comer  of  the  tent,  he  made  a  sort  of  rude  couch  by 
the  side  of  the  fire,  heaped  fresh  fuel  on  the  flames, 
4ad  then  gently  counselled  her  to  recruit  her  wasted 
energies  by  repose.  There  was  something  so  candid  in 
hii  manner,  so  sincere  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  as  he 
made  his  simple  offer  of  hospitality  to  the  stranger 
who  had  taken  refage  with  him,  that  the  moat  dia- 
tnistful  woman  would  have  accepted  it  with  as  little 
hesitation  as  Antonina;  who,  gratefully  and  imhesitat- 
JDgly,  l^d  down  on  the  bed  that  he  had  been  spread- 
iug  for  her  at  her  feet. 

soon  as  he  had  carefully  covered  her  with  a 
jdoak,  and  rearranged  her  couch  in  the  position  best 
ealcalated  to  insure  her  all  the  warmth  of  the  burning 
foe),  Hermanric  retired  to  the  other  side  of  the  fire; 
lod,  leaning  on  his  sword,   abandoned  himself  to  the 


new  and  absorbrng  reflectJoDs  which   the  presence  of 
the  girl  naturally  aroused. 

He  thought  not  on  the  duties  demanded  of  him  by 
the  blockade;  he  remembered  neither  the  scene  of  rage 
and  ferocity  that  had  followed  bis  eyasioa  of  his  reck- 
less promise;  nor  the  fierce  determination  that  Goi- 
Bvintha  had  expressed  as  she  quitted  him  for  the  night 
The  cares  and  toils  to  come  with  the  new  morning, 
which  would  oblige  him  to  expose  the  fugitive  to  the 
malignity  of  her  revengeful  enemy;  the  tlioasand  con- 
tingencies that  the  difference  of  their  sexes,  their  na- 
tions, and  their  lives,  might  create  to  oppose  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  permanent  protection  that  he  had  pro- 
mised to  her,  caused  him  no  forebodings.  Antonina, 
and  Antonina  alone,  occnpied  every  faculty  of  his 
mind,  and  every  feeling  of  bis  heart.  There 
was  a  softness  and  a  melody  to   his   ear  in  her  very 

His  early  life  had  made  him  well  acq^uainted  with 
the  Latin  tongue,  but  he  had  never  discovered  all  its 
native  smoothness  of  sound,  and  elegance  of  atmcture, 
until  he  had  heard  it  spoken  by  Antonina.  Word  by 
word,  he  passed  over  in  hia  mind  her  varied,  natural, 
and  happy  turns  of  expression;  recalling,  as  he  was 
thus  employed,  the  eloquent  looks,  the  rapid  gesticula- 
tions, the  changing  tones  which  had  accompanied  thoss 
words,  and  thinking  how  wide  was  the  difference  be- 
tween this  young  daughter  of  Kome,  and  the  cold  and 
taciturn  women  of  his  own  nation.  The  very  mystery 
enveloping  her  story,    which  wonid   have   excited  tha 
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suspicion  or  contempt  of  more  civilised  men,  aroused  in 
bim  no  other  emotions  than  tboao  of  wonder  and  com- 
passion. No  feelings  of  a  lower  nature  tlian  these 
entered  liis  heart  towards  the  girl.  She  was  safe  under 
the  protection  of  the  enemy  and  the  barbarian,  after 
having  been  lost  through  the  iuterference  of  the  Roman 
aad  the  senator. 

To  the  simple  perceptions  of  the  Goth,  the  dis- 
covery of  BO  much  intelligence  united  to  such  extreme 
youth,  of  BO  much  beauty  doomed  to  such  utter  lone- 
liness, was  the  discovery  of  an  apparition  that  dazzled, 
and  not  of  a  woman  who  charmed  him.  He  could  not 
even  have  touched  the  hand  of  the  helpless  creature, 
who  now  reposed  under  bis  tent,  unless  she  had  ex- 
tended it  to  him  of  her  own  accord.  He  could  only 
think  —  with  a  delight  whose  excess  he  was  far  from 
g  himself — on  this  solitary,  mysterious  being 
come  to  him  for  shelter  and  for  aidj  who  had 
id  in  him  already  new  Eources  of  sensation; 
'ho  seemed  to  his  startled  imagination  to  have 
mSdenly  twined  herself  for  ever  about  the  destinies  of 
bis  future  life. 

He  was  still  deep  in  meditation,  when  he  was 
startled  by  a  hand  suddenly  laid  on  his  arm.  He 
looked  up  and  saw  that  Antonina,  whom  he  had 
imagined  to  be  slumbering  on  her  couch,  was  standing 
by  bis  side. 

"I  cannot  sleep,"  said  the  girl  in  a  low,  awe-struck 
voice,  "until  I  have  asked  you  to  spare  my  father 
wlien  you  enter  Borne.     I  know  that  you  are  here  to 


ravage  the  city;  and,  for  aught  I  can  tell,  you  may 
assault  and  destroy  it  to-night  Will  you  promise  to 
warn  me  before  the  walla  are  assailed?  I  will  then 
tell  you  my  father's  name  and  abode,  and  you  will 
spare  him  as  you  have  mercifully  spared  me?  He  has 
denied  me  bis  prot«ction,  but  Le  is  my  father  still; 
and  I  remember  that  I  disobeyed  him  once,  when  I 
possessed  myself  of  a  lute  I  Will  you  promise  me  to 
spare  him?  My  mother,  whom  I  have  never  seen  and 
who  must  therefore  be  dead,  may  love  me  in  another 
world  for  pleading  for  my  father's  life!" 

In  a  few  worda,  Hermanric  quieted  her  agitation 
by  explaining  to  her  the  nature  and  intention  of  the 
Gothic  blockade,  and  she  silently  returned  to  the  couch. 
After  a  short  interval,  her  slow,  regular  breathing  an- 
nounced to  the  young  warrior,  as  he  watched  by  the 
side  of  the  fire,  that  she  had  at  length  forgotten  the 
day's  heritage  of  misfortune  is  the  welcome  oblivion  of 
sleep. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  time,  is  tLe  evening  of  the  first  day  of  the 
Crothic  blockade;  the  place,  is  Vetranio's  palace  &t 
Rome.  In  one  of  the  private  apartments  of  his  man- 
sion ia  seated  its  all-nccompliahed  owner,  released  at 
length  &om  the  long  sitting  convened  by  the  Senate 
oa  the  occasion  of  the  uneipected  siege  of  the  i 
Although    the    same    complete    discipline,    the 
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iBgant  leguloritf,  aud  tlie  same  luxurious  pump, 
Irliicb  distinguished  the  senator's  abode  in  times  of  se- 
pority,  Btil!  prevail  over  it  in  the  time  of  imminent 
fianger  which  now  threatens  rich  and  poor  alike  in 
Some,  Vetranio  himself  appears  far  from  partaking  the 
tranquillity  of  his  patrician  household.  His  manner 
displays  an  unusual  sternness,  and  his  face  an  un- 
Tonted  displeasure,  aa  he  sits,  occupied  by  his  silent 
Toflections  aud  thoroughly  uaregardful  of  whatever  oc- 
tura  around  iiim.  Two  ladies  who  are  his  companions 
in  the  apartment,  exert  all  their  blandishments  to  win 
ilim  back  to  hilarity,  but  in  vain.  The  serWces  of  his 
expectant  musicians  are  not  put  into  req^uisition,  the 
'dehcacies  on  his  table  remain  untouched,  and  even 
"lie  inestimable  kitten  of  the  breed  most  worshipped 
by  the  ancient  Egyptians"  gambols  unnoticed  and  un- 
ijiplauded  at  his  feet.  All  its  wonted  philosopliical 
equanimity  has  evidently  departed,  for  the  time  at 
least,  &om  the  senator's  mind. 

Silence  —  hitherto  a  stranger  to  the  palace  apart- 
ments —  had  reigned  uninterruptedly  over  them  for 
■ome  time,  when  the  freedman  Carrio  dissipated  Vetra- 
^o's  meditatioDS,  and  put  the  ladies  who  were  with 
liim  to  flight,  by  announcing  in  an  importaut  voice, 
jlhat  the  Prefect  Pompeianus  desired  a  private  inter- 
^ew  with  the  Senator  Vetranio. 

The  nest  inatant  the  chief  magistrate  of  Kome  en- 
tered the  apartment.  He  was  a  short,  fat,  undignified 
pian.  Indolence  and  vacillation  were  legibly  im- 
n-eBsed  on  his  appearance  and  expression.     You  saw, 
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in  a  moment,  that  his  mind,  like  a  shuttlecock,  migbt 
be  urged  in  any  direction  by  the  efforts  of  othera ,  but 
was  utterly  incapable  of  volition  by  itself.  But  once 
in  his  Ufa  bad  the  Prefect  Pompeiauus  been  known  to 
arrive  unaided  at  a  positive  determination,  and  that 
was  in  deciding-  a  fierce  argument  between  a  bishop 
and  a  general,  regarding  the  relative  merits  of  two 
rival  rope-dancers  of  equal  renown. 

"I  have  come,  my  beloved  friend,"  said  tbe  Pre- 
fect in  agitated  tones,  "to  ask  your  opinion,  at  this 
period  of  awful  responsibility  for  us  all,  on  the  plan  of 
operations  proposed  by  the  Senate  at  the  sitting  of  to- 
dayl  But  first,"  he  hastily  continued,  perceiving  with 
the  unerring  instinct  of  an  old  gastronome,  that  the  in- 
viting refreshments  on  Vetranio's  table  had  remained 
untouched,  "permit  me  to  fortify  my  esbausted  en- 
er^ea  by  a  visit  to  your  ever-luxurious  board.  Alas, 
my  friend,  when  I  consider  the  present  fearful  scarcity 
of  our  provision  stores  in  the  city,  and  the  length  of 
time  that  this  accursed  blockade  may  he  expected  to 
last,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  gods  alone  know 
(I  mean  St.  Peter)  how  much  longer  we  may  bo 
enabled  to  give  occupation  to  our  digesdons  and  em- 
ployment to  our  cooks. 

"I  have  observed,"  pursued  the  Prefect,  after  an 
interval,  speaking  with  his  mouth  full  of  stewed  pea- 
cock; "I  have  observed,  oh  esteemed  colleague!  the 
melancholy  of  your  manner  and  your  absolute  silence 
during  your  attendance  to-day  at  our  deliberations. 
Have  we,  in  your  opinion,  decided  erroneously?     It  \» 
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HH^n^Bsilile!  Our  confusion  at  this  unexpected  ap- 
pearance of  the  barbariang  may  have  liiinded  oar 
DBnal  penetration!  If  by  any  cbatice  you  dissent  from 
our  plans,  I  heaeecb  you  communicate  your  objections 

"I  dissent  from  nothing,  because  I  have  heard  no- 
thing," replied  Vetranio  snllenly.  "I  was  so  occnpied 
by  a  private  matter  of  importance  during  my  attend- 
ance at  the  sitting  of  the  Senate,  that  I  was  deaf  to 
their  deliberations.  I  know  that  we  are  besieged  by 
the  Gotha  —  why  are  they  not  driven  from  before  the 
walls  P" 

"Deaf  to  onr  delJberatioDs!  Drive  the  Gotha  from 
the  walla!"  repeated  the  Prefect  faintly.  "Can  you 
think  of  any  private  matter  at  such  a  moment  as  this? 
I  yon  know  our  danger?  Do  you  know  that  our 
Mends  are  so  astonished  at  this  frightful  calamity, 
that  they  move  about  like  men  half  awakened  from  a 
dream?  Have  you  not  seen  the  streets  filled  with  tor- 
id  and  indignant  crowds?  Have  you  not  mounted 
the  ramparts  and  belield  the  innumerable  multitudes  of 
pitiless  Gotiis  surrounding  us  on  all  sides,  intercepting 
supplies  of  provisions  from  the  country,  and 
menacing  us  with  a  speedy  famine,  unless  our  hoped- 
tai  auxiliaries  arrive  from  Kavenna?" 

"I  have  neither  mounted  the  ramparts,  nor  viewed 
intk  any  attention  the  crowds  in  the  streets,"  replied 
Vstiranlo,  carelessly. 

"But  if  you  have  seen  nothing  yourself,  yon  must 
We  heard  what  others  saw,"   persisted   the  Prefect; 
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"you  must  know  at  least  tliat  the  legions  we  have  in 
the  city  are  not  siifQcient  to  guard  more  than  half  the 
circuit  of  the  walls.  Has  no  one  informed  you  that  if 
it  should  please  the  leader  of  the  barbarians  to  change 
his  blockade  into  an  assault,  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  we  should  be  unable  to  repulse  him  aucceaafally? 
Are  you  still  deaf  to  our  deliberations,  when  your 
palace  may  to-morrow  be  burnt  over  your  head,  when 
we  may  he  starved  to  death,  when  we  may  be  doomed 
to  eternal  dishonour  by  being  driven  to  conclude  a 
peace?  Deaf  to  our  deliberations,  when  such  an  un- 
imaginable calamity  as  this  invasinn  has  fallen  like  a 
thunderbolt  under  our  very  walls!  You  amaze  me! 
overwhelm  me!    You  horrify  me!" 

And   in    the    excess    of   his  astonishment  the  1 
wildered  Prefect  actually  abandoned   his  stewed  ] 
cock,   and  advanced,  wine-cup  jn  hand,    to  obta 
nearer  view  of  the  features  of  his  imperturbable 

"If  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  drive  the  C 
out  of  Italy,"   rejoined  Vetranio  coolly,   "yon  and  i 
Senate  know  that  we  are  rich  enough  to  bribe  I 
to    depart    to    the    remotest    confines    of    the    empi 
If  we  have  not  swords  enough  to  fight,   we  have  g 
and  silver  enough  to  pay." 

"You  are  jesting!  Remember  our  honour  and  the 
auxiliaries  we  still  hope  for  from  Ravenna,"  said  the 
Prefect  reprovingly. 

"Honour  has  lost  the  signification  now,  that  it  had 
in  the  time  of  the  Caesars,"  retorted  the  Senator.    "Oi^^ 
fighting  days  are  over.     We  have  had  heroes  enoM^f 
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tat  our  reputation.  As  for  the  auxiliaries  you  still 
hope  for,  you  will  have  none!  While  the  Emperor  is 
safe  in  Bavenna,  he  will  care  nothing  for  the  worst 
extremities  that  can  he  suffered  by  the  people  of 
Rome." 

"But  you  forget  your  duties,"  urged  the  astonished 
Pompeianus,  turning  firom  rebuke  to  expostulation. 
"You  forget  that  it  is  a  time  when  all  private  interests 
must  be  abandoned!  You  forget  that  I  have  come  here 
to  ask  your  advice,  that  I  am  bewildered  by  a  thousand 
projects,  forced  on  me  from  all  sides,  for  ruling  the 
city  successfully  during  the  blockade;  that  I  look  to 
you,  as  a  friend  and  a  man  of  reputation,  to  aid  me 
in  deciding  on  a  choice  out  of  the  varied  counsels  sub- 
mitted to  me  in  the  Senate  to-day." 

"Write  down  the  advice  of  each  senator  on  a  se- 
parate strip  of  vellum;  shake  all  the  strips  together  in 
an  urn;  and  then,  let  the  first  you  take  out  by  chance, 
be  your  guide  to  govern  by  it  the  present  condition 
of  the  city!"  said  Vetranio  with  a  sneer. 

"Oh  friend,  friend!  it  is  cruel  to  jest  with  me  thus!" 
cried  the  Prefect,  in  tones  of  lament;  "Would  you  really 
persuade  me  you  are  ignorant  that  what  sentinels  we 
have,  are  doubled  already  on  the  walls?  Would  you 
attempt  to  declare  seriously  to  me,  that  you  never 
heard  the  project  of  Saturninus  for  reducing  imper- 
ceptibly the  diurnal  allowance  of  provisions?  Or  the 
recommendation  of  Emilianus,  that  the  people  should 
be  kept  from  thinking  on  the  dangers  and  extremities 
which  now  threaten  them,  by  being  provided  incessantly 


vith  public  amuseoiQuts  at  the  tlieatre§  and  liippo- 
dromes?  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  are  indifTerent 
to  the  horrors  of  oar  present  situation?  By  the  souls 
of  the  Apustlea,  Yctranio,  I  begin  to  think  that  you 
do  not  believe  in  the  Goths!" 

"I  have  abeady  told  you  that  private  affairs  oc- 
cupy me  at  present,  to  the  exclusion  of  public,"  said 
Vetranio  impatiently.  "Debate  as  you  choose  —  ap- 
prove what  projects  you  will  — -  I  withdraw  myself 
from  interference  in  your  deliberations!" 

"This,"  murmured  the  repulsed  Prefect  in  solilo- 
quy, as  he  mechanically  resumed  his  place  at  the  re- 
freshment table,  "this  is  the  very  end  and  climax  of 
all  calamities!  'Naw,  when  advice  and  assistance  are 
more  precious  than  jewels  in  my  estimation,  I  receive 
neither!  I  gain  irom  none,  the  wise  and  saving  coun- 
sels which,  as  chief  magistrate  of  this  Imperial  City,  it 
is  my  right  to  demand  from  all;  and  the  man  on  whom 
I  most  depended  is  the  man  who  fails  me  most!  Tel 
hear  me,  oh  Yetranio,  once  again,"  he  continued,  ad- 
dressing the  Senator,  "if  our  perils  beyond  the  walls 
affect  you  not,  there  is  a  weighty  matter  that  has  been 
settled  within  them,  which  must  move  you.  After  you 
had  quitted  the  Senate,  Serena,  the  widow  of  Stilicho, 
was  accused,  as  her  husband  was  accused  before  her,  J 
of  secret  and  treasonable  correspondence  with  thel 
Ooths;  and  has  been  condemned,  as  her  husband  wasj 
condemned,  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  death.  I 
discerned  no  evidence  to  convict  her-,  but  the  populac« 
ci'ioil  out,  in  universal  frenzy,  that  she  was  guilty, 
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uotilJ  die;  and  that  tliB  borbariouB,  when  they 
lieard  of  the  punishment  inflicted  on  their  Eecret  ad- 
herent, would  retire  in  dismay  from  Eome.  This  also 
■waa  a  moot  point  of  argument,  on  which  I  vainly  en- 
deavoured to  decide;  but  the  Senate  and  the  people 
were  wiaer  than  I;  and  Serena  was  condemned  to  be 
strangled  to-morrow  by  the  public  executioner.  She 
waa  a  woman  of  good  report  before  this  time,  and  is 
the  adopted  mother  of  the  Emperor,  It  is  now  doubted 
by  many  whether  Stilicho,  her  husband,  was  ever  guilty 
of  the  con-espondence  with  the  Goths,  of  which  he  was 
acmsed;  and  I,  on  my  part,  doubt  much  that  Serena 
ioB  deserved  the  punishment  of  death  at  our  hands.  I 
beseech  yon,  Vetranio,  let  me  be  enlightened  by  your 
opinion  on  this  one  point  at  least!" 

The  Prefect  waited  anxiously  for  an  answer,  but 
Vetranio  neither  looked  at  bim  nor  replied.  It  was 
evident  that  the  Senator  had  not  listened  to  a  word 
that  he  had  said! 

This  reception  of  his  final  appeal  for  aasistanee, 
produced  the  effect  on  the  petitioner,  which  it  was  per- 
haps designed  to  convey  —  the  Prefect  Pompeianus 
^aitted  the  room  in  despair. 

He  had  not  long  departed,  when  Ganio  again 
entered  the  apartment,  and  addressed  his  mastet 
Oms: 

"It  IB  grievous  for  me,  revered  patron,  to  disclose 
it  ta  you,   but  your  slaves  have  returned  tmsuccessful 
H  the  search!" 
jKve  the  description  of  the  girl  to  a  fresh  division 
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of  them,  and  let  them  continue  their  efforts  C 

the  night,  not  only  in  the  streeta,  hut  in  all  the  houses 

of  public  entertainment  in  tho  city.     She  miief  be  in 

fiome,    and    she    inusi    be    found!"    said    the   senator 

gloomily. 

Carrio  bowed  profoondly,  and  was  about  to  depart, 
when  he  was  arrested  at  the  door  by  his  master's 
voice. 

"If  an  old  man,  calling  himself  Nomerian,  shonld 
desire  to  see  me,"  said  Vetranio,  "admit  him  in- 
Btantly." 

"She  had  quitted  the  room  but  a  short  time  wheo 
I  attempted  to  reclaim  hei,"  pnrsued  the  senator, 
speaking  to  himself;  "and  yet  when  I  gained  the  open 
air,  she  was  nowhere  to  he  seen!  She  must  have 
mingled  unintentionally  with  the  crowds  whom  the 
Goths  diove  into  the  city,  and  thus  have  eluded  my 
observation!  So  young  and  so  innocent!  She  must  be 
found!    She  must  be  found!" 

He  paused,  once  more  engrossed  in  deep  and  me- 
lancholy thought.  After  a  long  interval,  he  was  ronsed 
from  his  abstraction  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  on  the 
marble  floor.  He  looked  up.  The  door  had  been 
opened  without  his  perceiving  it,  and  an  old  man  was 
advancing  with  slow  and  trembling  steps  towards  his 
silken  couch.  It  was  the  bereaved  and  broken-hearted 
Ntunerian. 

"Where  is  she?    Is  she  found?"    asked  the  father, 
gazing  aqxiously  round  the  room,   as  if  he  had  f^^ 
peeted  to  see  his  daughter  there. 
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slaves  still  searcli   for  her,"    said  Vetranio, 
moamfully, 

"Ah,  woo  —  woe  —  woe!  How  I  wronged  herl 
Haw  I  wronged  her!"  cried  the  old  man,  turning  to 
depart 

"Listen  to  me  ere  you  go,"  said  Vetranio,  gently 
dotaining  him.  "I  have  done  yon  a  great  wrong,  but 
I  will  yet  atone  for  it  by  finding  for  yo«  your  child! 
While  there  were  women  who  would  have  triumphed 
in  my  admiration,  I  should  not  have  attempted  to  de- 
prive you  of  your  daughter  1  Kemeiober  when  you  re- 
cover her  ^  and  you  shall  recover  her  —  that  from 
lie  dme  when  I  first  decoyed  her  into  listening  to  my 
lute,  to  the  night  when  your  traitorous  servant  led  Hie 
to  her  hed-chamber,  she  has  been  innocent  in  this  ill- 
eftnsidered  matter.  I  alone  have  been  guilty!  She  was 
scarcely  awakened  when  you  discovered  her  in  roy  arms, 
and  my  entry  into  her  chamber,  was  as  little  expected 
iiy  her,  as  it  was  by  yon.  I  was  bewildered  hy  the 
tumes  of  wino  and  the  astonishment  of  your  sndden 
appearance,  or  I  should  have  rescued  her  from  your 
auger,  ere  it  was  too  late!  The  events  which  have 
passed  this  morning,  confnscd  though  they  were,  have 
yet  convinced  me  that  I  had  mistaken  you  both.  I 
nov/  know  that  your  child  was  too  pure  to  be  an  ob- 
ject fitted  for  my  pursuit;  and  I  believe  that  in  secluding 
you  did,  however  ill-advised  you  might  appear, 
yon  were  honest  in  your  design!  Never  in  my  pursuit 
of  pleasure  did  I  commit  so  fatal  an  error,  as  when  I 
entered  the  doors  of  your  bouse!" 
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In  pTonooncin^  these  words,  Vetranio  but  gave  ci- 
presBion  to  the  Bentiments  by  which  they  were  really 
inspired.  As  we  have  before  observed,  profligate  as 
he  was  by  thoughtlessness  of  character  and  license  of 
social  position,  he  was  neither  heartless  nor  criminal 
by  nature.  Fathers  had  stormed,  but  his  generosity 
had  hitherto  invariably  paci£ed  them.  Daug'hters  had 
wept,  but  had  fonnd  consolation  on  all  previous  occa- 
sions in  the  splendour  of  his  palace  and  the  amiability 
of  his  disposition.  In  attempting,  therefore,  the  ab- 
duction of  Antonina,  though  he  bad  prepared  for  un- 
nsual  obstacles,  he  had  expected  no  worse  results  of 
his  new  conquest,  than  those  that  had  followed,  as  yet, 
his  gallantries  that  were  past.  But,  when  ^  in  the 
solitude  of  his  own  home,  and  in  the  complete  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties  —  he  recalled  all  the  circum- 
stances of  his  attempt,  from  the  time  when  he  had 
stolen  on  the  girl's  slumbers,  to  tlie  moment  when  she 
had  fled  from  the  house;  when  he  remembered  the 
stem  concentrated  anger  of  Numerian,  and  the  agony 
and  despair  of  Antonina;  when  he  thought  on  the 
spirit-broken  repentance  of  the  deceived  father,  and 
the  fatal  departure  of  the  injured  daughter,  he  felt  as 
a  man  who  had  not  merely  committed  an  iudiscretion, 
but  had  been  guilty  of  a  crime;  he  became  convinced 
that  he  had  incurred  the  fearful  responsibility  of 
destroying  the  happiness  of  a  parent  who  was  really 
virtuous,  and  a  child  who  was  truly  innocent.  To  s 
man,  the  business  of  whoso  whole  life  was  to  procure 
for  himself  a  heritage   of  unalloyed  pleasure,  wfaoM 
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sob  occapation  was  to  pamper  that  refined  sensnalily 
wliich  the  habits  of  a  life  had  made  the  very  material  of 
Us  heart,  hj  diffasing  laxwy  and  awakening  smiles 
wherever  he  turned  his  steps,  the  mere  mental  dis- 
q[iii6tade  attending  the  ill-success  of  his  intrusion  into 
Numerian's  dwelling,  was  as  painful  in  its  influence, 
as  the  bitterest  remorse  that  could  have  afflicted  a 
more  highly-principled  mind.  He  now,  therefore,  in- 
rtitated  the  search  after  Antonina,  and  expressed  his 
eontrition  to  her  father,  from  a  genuine  persuasion  that 
nothing  but  the  completest  atonement  for  the  error  he 
bad  committed,  could  restore  to  him  that  luxurious 
tnmqiiillily,  the  loss  of  which  had,  as  he  had  himself 
expiessed  it,  rendered  him  deaf  to  the  deliberations  of 
ihe  Senate,  and  regardless  of  the  invasion  of  the 
Soths. 

'^Tell  me,"  he  continued,  after  a  pause,  ''whither 
has  Ulpius  betaken  himself?  It  is  necessary  that  he 
should  be  discovered.  He  may  enlighten  us  upon  the 
place  of  Antonina's  retreat  He  shall  be  secured  and 
questioned." 

''He  left  me  suddenly;  I  saw  him  as  I  stood  at  the 
window,  mix  with  the  multitude  in  the  street,  but  I 
know  not  whither  he  is  gone,"  replied  Numerian;  and 
a  tremor  passed  over  his  whole  frame  as  he  spoke  of 
the  remorseless  Pagan. 

Again  there  was  a  short  silence.  The  grief  of  the 
broken-spirited  father,  possessed  in  its  humility  and 
despair,  a  voice  of  rebuke,  before  which  the  senator, 
eareless  and  profligate  as  he  was,  instinctively  quailed. 
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For  BDmQ  time  he  endeaTonred  in  vain  to  combat  the 
Bileacing  and  reproving  inflaence,  exerted  over  him 
by  the  very  presence  of  the  sorrowing  man  whom  he 
had  so  fatally  wronged.  At  length,  after  an  interval, 
lie  recovered  self-possession  enough  to  address  to  Nu- 
merian  some  further  expressions  of  consolation  asil 
hope;  but  he  spoke  to  ears  that  listened  not  The 
father  had  relapsed  into  his  monmful  abstraction;  mi 
when  the  senator  paused,  he  merely  muttered  to  him- 
self—  "She  is  lost!  Alas,  she  is  lost  for  everl" 

"No,  she  is  not  lost  for  ever,"  cried  Vetranio, 
warmly.  "I  have  wealth  and  power  enough  to  cause 
her  to  be  sought  for  to  the  ends  of  the  earthl  Ulpins 
shall  be  secured  and  questioned  —  itnpiisoned,  tor 
tored,  if  it  is  necessary.  Your  daughter  shall  be 
recovered.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  a  senator  of 
Borne  I " 

"I  knew  not  that  I  loved  her,  until  the  momiag 
when  I  wronged  and  banished  ber!"  continued  the  old 
man,  still  speaking  to  himself.  "I  have  lost  all  traces 
of  my  parents  and  my  brother  —  my  wife  is  parted 
from  me  for  ever  —  I  have  nothing  left  but  Antonin*; 
and  now  too  she  is  gone!  Even  my  ambition,  that  I 
once  thought  my  all  in  all,  is  no  comfort  to  my  sooli 
for  I  loved  it  ■ — ■  alas!  unconsciously  loved  it  — 
through  the  being  of  my  child!  I  destroyed  her  lut« 
—  I  thought  her  shameless  —  I  drove  her  from  my 
doors!  Oh,  how  1  wronged  her!  —  how  I  wron^ 
her!" 

"Remain  here,   and  repose  yourself  in  o»e  of  tlrt 
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ilBBping  apartments,  until  my  slaves  return  in  the 
morning.  You  will  then  hear  without  delay  of  the 
result  of  their  search  to-night,"  said  Vetranio,  in  kindly 

1  compassionate  tones. 

"It  grows  dark  —  dark!"  groaned  the  father,  tot- 
tering towards  the  door-,  "but  that  ia  nothing;  day- 
light itself  now  looks  darkness  to  mel  I  must  go:  I 
isve  duties  at  the  chapel  to  perform.  Night  is  repose 
for  you  —  for  me,  it  is  tribulation  and  prayer!" 

He  departod  as  he  spoke.  Slowly  he  paced  along 
Sie  streets  that  led  to  his  chapel,  glancing  with  pene- 
bating  eye  at  each  inhabitant  of  the  besieged  city 
10  passed  him  on  his  way.  With  some  difficulty  he 
Arrived  at  his  destination;  for  Kome  was  still  tliionged 
with  armed  men  hurrying  backwards  and  forwards, 
ud  with  crowds  of  disorderly  citizens  pouring  forth, 
wherever  there  was  space  enough  for  them  to  assemble, 
rhe  report  of  the  affliction  that  had  befallen  him  had 
llready  gone  abroad  among  his  hearers,  and  they 
wMspered  anxiously  to  each  other  as  he  entered  the 
plab,  dimly-lighted  chapel,  and  slowly  mounted  the 
pulpit  to  open  the  serrice,  by  reading  the  chapter  in 
the  Bible  which  had  been  appointed  for  perusal  that 
bight,  and  which  happened  to  be  the  fifth  of  the 
Cospel  of  St.  Mark.  His  voice  trembled,  his  face  was 
ghastly  pale,  and  his  hands  shook  perceptibly  as  he 
began;  but  he  read  on,  in  low,  broken  tones,  and  with 
ievident  pain  and  difficulty,  until  he  came  to  the  verse 
containing  these  words:  "My  little  daughter  lieth  at 
|^le    point    of    death."       Here    he    stopped    suddenly. 
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endeavoured  valuly  for  a  few  minutes  to  proceed,  and 
then,  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  sank  down  in 
the  pulpit  and  sohbed  aloud.  Hin  sorrowing  and 
startled  audience  immediately  gathered  round  bim, 
raised  him  in  their  arms,  and  prepared  to  conduct  him 
to  hia  own  abode.  When,  however,  they  had  gained 
the  door  of  the  ciiapel,  he  desired  them  gently,  to 
leave  him  and  return  to  the  performance  of  the  eervice 
among  themselves.  Ever  implicitly  obedient  to  his 
slightest  wishes,  the  persons  of  his  little  assembly, 
moved  to  tears  by  the  sight  of  their  teacher's  suffer- 
ing, obeyed  him,  by  retiring  silently  to  their  former 
places.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  alone,  he 
passed  the  door;  and  whispering  to  himself,  "I  must 
join  those  who  seek  her!  I  must  aid  them  myself  in 
the  search!"  —  he  mingled  once  more  with  the  dis- 
orderly citizens  who  thronged  the  darkened  streets. 


CHAPTER  X, 

Tha  Rift  in  Iba  WiUI. 

When  TJlpius  suddenly  departed  from  Numerian's 
house  on  the  morning  of  the  siege,  it  was  with  no 
distinct  intention  of  betaking  himself  to  any  particular 
place,  or  devoting  himself  to  any  immediate  employ- 
ment. It  was  to  give  vent  to  his  joy  —  to  the 
ecstasy  that  now  filled  his  heart  to  bursting  —  that 
he  sought  the  open  streets.  His  whole  moral  being 
was  exalted  by  that  overwhelming  sense  of  triumph, 
which    urges    the    physical    nature    into    action.     Ha 
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'Imrried  into  the  fi;ce  air,  as  a.  child  nmB  on  a,  Inght 
day  in  the  wide  fields;  his  delight  was  too  wild  to 
expand  under  a  roof;  his  escess  of  bliss  swelled  iire- 
preBsibly  beyond  all  artificial  limitB  of  space. 

The  Goths  were  in  sight!  A  few  hours  more,  aad 
their  -scaling  ladders  would  he  planted  against  the 
walls.  On  a  city  bo  weakly  guarded  as  Borne,  their 
asEsolt  must  be  almost  instantaneously  successfnL 
Thirsting  for  plunder,  thoy  would  descend  in  infuriated 
multitudes  on  the  defenceless  streets.  Christians 
though  they  were,  the  restraints  of  religion  would,  in 
that  moment  of  fierce  triumph ,  be  powerless  with  such 
a  nation  of  marauders  against  the  temptations  to  pil- 
lage. Chnrches  would  be  ravaged  and  destroyed; 
priests  would  he  murdered  in  attempting  the  defence 
of  their  ecclesiastical  tceaxures;  fire  and  sword  would 
waste  to  its  remotest  confines  the  stronghold  of 
Christianity,  and  overwhelm  in  death  and  oblivion  the 
boldest  of  Christianity's  devotees!  Then,  when  the 
hmricane  of  ruin  and  crime  had  passed  over  the  city, 
when  a  new  people  were  ripe  for'another  government 
and  another  religion  —  then  would  be  the  time  to 
invest  the  banished  goda  of  old  £ome  with  their 
former  rule;  to  bid  the  survivors  of  the  stricken  mul- 
titude remember  the  Judgment  that  their  apostasy  to 
their  ancient  faith  had  demanded  and  incurred;  to 
strike  the  very  remembrance  of  the  Cross  out  of  the 
memory  of  man;  and  to  reinstate  Paganism  on  her 
throne  of  Bacrifices,  and  under  her  roof  of  gold,  more 
powerful  from  her  past  perBecutioiiB;  more  universal  in 
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her  snddea  leBtoiatiou,  than  in  all  the  gloriee  of  her 
ancient  rule! 

Sueli  thoughts  as  these  passed  through  the  Pagan's 
tolling  mind  aa,  unohservant  of  all  outward  events,  he 
paced  throngh  the  streets  of  the  beleaguered  city. 
Already  he  beheld  the  army  of  the  Gotha  preparing 
the  way,  as  the  unconscious  pioneers  of  the  returning 
gods,  for  the  march  of  that  mighty  revolution  which 
he  waa  determined  to  lead.  The  warmth  of  his  past 
eloquence,  the  glow  of  his  old  courage,  thrilled  throngh 
his  heart,  as  he  figured  to  himself  the  prospect  that 
would  soon  stretch  before  him  —  a  city  laid  waste,  a 
people  terrified,  a  government  distracted,  a  religion 
destroyed.  Then,  arising  amid  this  darkness  and 
ruin;  amid  this  solitude,  desolation,  and  decay,  it 
would  be  liis  glorious  privilege  to  summon  an  unfaith- 
ful people  to  return  to  the  mistress  of  tbeir  ancient 
love-,  to  rise  from  prostration  beneath  a  dismantled 
Church;  and  to  seek  prosperity  in  temples  repeopled 
and  at  shrineB  restored! 

All  remembranCe  of  late  events  now  entiiely 
vanished  from  his  mind.  Numerian,  Vetranio,  An- 
tonina,  they  were  all  forgotten  in  this  memorable 
advent  of  the  Gothsl  His  slavery  in  the  mines,  his  last 
visit  to  Alexandria,  his  earlier  wanderings  —  even 
these,  80  present  to  Lis  memory  until  the  morning  of 
the  siege,  were  swept  from  its  very  surface  now.  Age, 
solitude,  infirmity  —  hitherto  the  moumfiil  sensations 
■which  were  proofs  to  him  that  he  still  continued  to 
exist  —  suddenly   vanished  from   his   perceptions, 
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^^^  that  were  not;  and  now  at  length  he  forgot  that 
lie  was  an  outcast,  and  remembered  trinmphantly  that 
I  hit  was  still  a  priest.  He  felt  animated  by  the  same 
bopes,  elevated  bj  the  game  aspirationB,  as  in  those 
early  days  when  he  had  hariingued  the  wavering 
Pagans  in  the  Temple,  and  first  plotted  the  overthrow 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

It  was  a  terrible  and  naming  proof  of  tie  om- 
nipotent influence  that  a  single  idea  may  exercise  over 
a  whole  life,  to  see  that  old  man  wandering  among  the 
crowds  arotmd  him,  still  enslaved,  aft«r  years  of  suffer- 
ing and  solitude,  degradation,  and  crime,  by  the  same 
ruling  ambition,  which  had  crushed  the  promise  of  Ms 
early  youth!  It  was  an  awful  testimony  to  the  eternal 
and  mysterious  nature  of  thought,  to  behold  that 
wasted  and  weakened  frame;  and  then  to  observe  how 
the  unassailable  mind  within  stUl  swayed  the  wreck  of 
body  yet  left  to  it — ■  how  faithfully  the  last  exhausted 
resources  of  failing  vigour  rallied  into  action  at  its 
fierce  command  —  how  quickly,  at  its  mocking  voice, 
die  sunken  eye  lightened  again  with  a  gleam  of  hope, 
and  the  pale,  thin  lips  parted  mechanically  with  an 
exalting  smile! 

The  hours  passed,  but  he  still  walked  on — whither 
or  among  whom  he  neither  knew  nor  cared.  No 
remorse  touched  his  heart  for  the  destruction  that  he 
had  wreaked  on  the  Christian  who  had  sheltered  him; 
no  terror  appalled  his  soul  at  the  contemplation  of  the 
miseries  that  he  believed  to  be  in  preparation  for  the 
city  from  the  enemy  at  its  gates.     The  end  that  had 
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hallowed  to  him  the  long  »■ 

and   former  Bufferings, 

passed,    and    stripped   of  all  their  horrors, 

immediately  to  come. 

The  Gotha  might  be  destroyers  to  others,  bat  they 
■were  benefactors  to  him;  for  they  were  harbingers  of 
the  luin  which  would  be  the  material  of  his  reform, 
and  the  source  of  hia  triumph.  It  never  entered  his 
imagination  that,  as  an  inhabitant  of  Kome,  he  shared 
the  approaching  perils  of  the  citizens,  and  in  the 
moment  of  the  assault  might  shai'e  their  doom.  He 
beheld  only  the  new  and  gorgeous  prospect  that  war 
and  rapine  were  opening  before  him.  He  thought  only 
of  the  time  that  must  elapse  ere  his  new  eiforts  could 
be  commenced  —  of  the  orders  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  ahoald  successively  make  his  voice  heard  — 
of  the  temples  which  he  should  select  for  restoration — 
of  the  quarter  of  Rome  which  should  first  be  chosen 
for  the  reception  of  hia  daring  reform. 

At  length  he  pausedj  his  exhausted  energies 
jdelded  under  the  exertions  imposed  ou  them,  and 
obliged  him  to  hethink  himself  of  refreshment  and 
repose.  It  was  now  noon.  The  course  of  his  wander- 
ings had  insensibly  conducted  him  again  to  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  old,  familiar  dwelling-place;  he  found 
himself  at  the  hack  of  the  Pincian  Hount,  and  only 
separated  by  a  strip  of  uneven  woody  ground,  from 
the  base  of  the  city  wall.  The  place  was  very  solitary. 
It  was  divided  from  the  streets  and  mansions  above  by 
thick  groves   and   extensive  gardens,   which  stretched 
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^^^  the  undulating  descent  of  tbe  Lill.  A  sliort 
distance  to  tlie  'vreatward  laj  the  Pincian  Gate,  but  au 
abrupt  torn  in  the  wall  and  some  olive  trees  which 
grew  near  it,  shut  out  ^11  view  of  objects  in  that 
direction.  On  the  other  side,  towards  the  eastward,  the 
ramparts  were  discernible,  running  in  a  straight  line 
of  some  length,  until  they  suddenly  turned  inwards  at 
t  right  angle  and  were  concealed  from  further  observa- 
dtoi  by  the  walls  of  a  distant  palace  and  tbe  pine  trees 
of  a  public  garden.  The  only  living  figure  discernible 
near  this  lonely  spot,  was  that  of  a  sentinel,  who 
occasionaUy  passed  over  the  ramparts  above,  which  — 
situated  as  they  were  between  two  stations  of  soldiery, 
one  at  the  Pineian  Gate  and  the  other  where  the  wall 
made  the  angle  already  described  —  were  imtenanted, 
save  by  the  guard  within  the  limits  of  whose  watch 
they  happened  to  be  placed.  Here,  for  a  short  space 
of  time,  tbe  Pagan  rested  his  weary  itame,  and  aroused 
himself  insensibly  from  the  enthralling  meditations 
which  had  hitherto  blinded  him  to  the  troubled  aspect 
of  the  world  around  him. 

He  now  for  the  first  time  heard  on  all  sides 
distinctly,  the  confosed  noises  wlucb  still  rose  ^m 
every  quarter  of  Rome.  The  same  incessant  strife  of 
struggling  voices  and  hurrying  footsteps,  which  had 
caught  his  ear  in  the  early  morning,  attracted  hia 
attention  now;  but  no  shrieka  of  distress,  no  clash  of 
veapons,  no  shouts  of  Airy  and  defiance,  were  mingled 
with  them;  although,  as  he  perceived  by  the  position 
of  the  sun,  the  day  had  sufhciently  advanced  to  have 
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brought  the  Gothic  army  long  since  to  the  foot  r>t 
walls.  What  could  he  the  cause  of  this  deky 
assault;  of  this  ominous  tranquillity  on  the  rampi 
above  him?  Had  the  impetuosity  of  the  Goths  suddenly 
vanished  at  the  sight  of  Kome?  Had  negotiations  for 
peace  been  organised  with  the  first  appearance  of  the 
invaders?  He  listened  again.  No  sounds  caught  hii 
ear  difTering  in  character  irom  those  he  had  just  heard. 
Though  besieged,  the  city  was  evidently  —  from 
some  mysterious  cause  —  not  even  threatened  by  an 
assault. 

Suddenly    there    appeared   from   a  little    pathway 
near  him,  which   led  round  the  base  of  the  wall. 
woman  preceded   by  a  child,  who   called   to   hi 
patiently,    as   he  ran  on,    "Hasten,    mother,   hast 
There  is  no   crowd   here.     Yonder  is  the  Gate. 
ahall  have  a  noble  view  of  the  Gotha!" 

There  was  something  in  the  address  of  the  child 
the  woman,  that  gave  TJlpius  a  suspicion,  even  then, 
the  discovery  that  flashed  upon  him  soon  after.  He 
rose  and  followed  them.  They  passed  onward  by  the 
wall,  through  the  olive  trees  beyond,  and  then  gained 
the  open  space  before  the  Piacian  Gate.  Here  a  great 
concourse  of  people  had  assembled,  and  were  suffered, 
in  their  proper  turn,  to  ascend  the  ramparU  in  divisions, 
by  some  soldiers  who  guarded  the  steps  by  which  they 
were  approached.  After  a  short  delay,  Ulpius  and 
those  around  him  were  permitted  to  gratify  their 
curiosity,  as  others  had  done  before  them.  T 
tooanted   the   walls,    and   beheld,    stretched  over 
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flflm  -within  and  beyond  the  aabnrhs,  the  vast 
ciictunferenca  of  the  Gothic  lines. 

Terrible  and  alino3t  aablime  as  waa  the  prospect 
of  th&t  immense  multitude,  seen  under  the  brilliant 
illaminadon  of  the  noontide  sun,  it  vas  not  impressive 
enough  to  silence  the  tuxbulent  loquacity  rooted  in  the 
dispositions  of  the  people  of  Rome.  Men,  women,  and 
children,  all  made  their  noisy  and  conflicting  observa- 
tions on  the  sight  before  them,  in  every  variety  of 
lone,  &om  the  tremulous  accents  of  terror,  to  the  lond 
vociferations  of  bravado. 

Some  spoke  boastfully  of  the  achievements  that 
Toald  be  performed  by  the  Romans,  when  their 
expected  auxiliaries  arrived  from  Bavenna.  Others 
foreboded,  in  undissembled  terror,  an  assault  under 
cover  of  the  night  Here,  a  group  abused,  in  low, 
confidential  tones,  the  policy  of  the  government  in  its 
past  relations  with  the  Goths.  There,  a  company  of 
ragged  vagabonds  amused  themselves  by  pompously 
confiding  to  each  other  their  positive  conviction,  that 
at  that  very  moment  the  barbarians  must  he  trembling 
ill  their  camp,  at  the  mere  sight  of  the  all-powerfnl 
Capital  of  the  World.  In  one  direction,  people  were 
lieard  noisily  apeculatjng  whether  the  Groths  would  be 
driven  from  the  walls  by  the  soldiers  of  Some,  or  be 
honoured  by  an  invitation  to  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  august  Empbe,  which  they  had  so  treasonably 
yentnred  to  invade.  In  another,  the  more  sober  and 
reputable  among  the  spectators  audibly  expressed  their 
apprehensions    of  starvation,    dishonour,    and    defeat, 


snea 
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Bliould  the  authorities  of  the  city  be  foolhardy  enongl 
to  veature  a  resistance  to  Alaric  and  his  barbarian 
hoBts.  But  wide  as  was  the  di£fereuce  of  the  particular 
opinions  hazarded  among  tlie  citizens,  they  all  agreed 
in  one  unavoidable  conviction,  that  Eome  had  escaped 
the  immediate  hoiTora  of  an  assault,  to  be  threatened 
—  if  unaided  by  the  legions  at  Eavenna  —  by 
prospective  miserios  of  a  blockade. 

Amid  tlie  confusion  of  Toicea  around  liim. 
word  "blockade"  alone  reached  the  Pagan's  ea 
brought  with  it  a  flood  of  emotions  that  overwhelmed 
Ail  that  he  saw,  all  that  he  heard,  connected 
itself  imperceptibly  with  that  expression.  A  sudden 
darkness,  neither  to  be  dissipated  nor  escaped,  seemed 
to  obacnre  Lis  faculties  in  an  instant.  He  struggled 
mechanically  through  the  crowd,  descended  the  stepa 
of  the  ramparts,  and  returned  to  the  solitary  spot  wh«j 
he  had  first  beheld  the  woman  and  the  child.  ^ 

The  city  was  blockaded!  The  Goths  were  beq 
then,  on  obtaining  a  peace  and  not  on  achieving  a  cod- 
questl  The  city  was  blockaded!  It  was  no  error  of 
the  ignorant  multitude  —  he  had  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  the  tents  and  positions  of  the  enemy,  he  had 
heard  the  soldiers  on  the  wall  discoursing  on  the  ad> 
mirable  disposition  of  Alaric's  forces,  on  the  im- 
possibility of  obtaining  the  smallest  communication 
with  the  surrounding  country,  on  the  vigilant'  watch 
that  liad  been  set  over  tie  navigation  of  the  Tiber. 
There  was  no  doubt  on  the  matter  —  the  barbarii 
had  determined  on  a  blockade! 
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There  was  even  less  uncertainty  upon  the  results 
wliich  ■would  be  produced  by  this  unimaginable  policy 
of  the  Goths  —  the  city  would  he  saved!  Rome  had 
not  scrupled  in  former  years  to  purchase  the  with- 
drawal of  all  enemies  from  her  distant  provinces;  and 
BOW  that  the  very  centre  of  her  glory,  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  her  declining  power,  was  threatened  with 
radden  and  unexpected  ruin,  she  would  lavish  on  the 
Goths  the  treasures  of  the  whole  empire,  to  bribe  them 
leace  and  to  tempt  them  to  retreat.  The  Senate 
possibly  delay  the  necessary  concessionB,  from 
of  assistance  that  would  never  be  realised;   hut 

or  later  the  hour  of  negotiation  would  arrive; 

Uirthem  rapacity  would  be  satisfied  with  southern 
wealth;  and  in  the  very  moment  when  it  seemed  in- 
evitable, the  ruin  from  which  the  Pagan  revolution 
WIS  to  derive  its  vigorous  sonrca,  would  he  diverted 
from  the  churches  of  Rome. 

Could  the  old  renown  of  the  Roman  name  have 
retained  so  much  of  its  ancient  influence  as  to  dannt 
the  hardy  Goths,  after  they  had  so  successfully  pene- 
trated the  empire  as  to  have  reached  the  walls  of  its 
vaunted  capital?  Could  Alaric  have  conceived  so  ex- 
aggerated an  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  forces  in  the 
dty  as  to  despair,  with  all  his  multitudes,  of  storming 
it  with  success?  It  could  not  be  otherwise!  No  other 
consideration  could  have  induced  the  barbarian  general 
to  abandon  such  an  achievement  as  the  destniction  of 
Rome.  With  the  chance  of  an  assault  the  prospects 
of  Paganism  had  brightened  —  with  the  certainty  oi 
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a  blockade,  tLey  sunk  immediately  into  dislieartening 
gloom ! 

Filled  with  these  thoughts,  Ulpius  paced  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  iiis  solitary  retreat,  utterly 
abandoned  by  the  exaltation  of  feeling  which  bad 
restored  to  his  faculties  in  the  morning,  the  long-lost 
vigour  of  their  former  youth.  Once  more,  he  experi- 
enced the  infirmities  of  his  age;  once  more  he  re- 
membered the  miseries  that  had  made  hts  existence 
one  unending  mar^rdom;  once  more  he  felt  tha 
presence  of  his  ambition  within  him,  like  a  judgment 
that  he  was  doomed  to  welcome,  like  a  curse  that  Le 
was  created  to  cheriBh.  To  say  that  his  sensations  at 
this  moment  were  those  of  the  culprit  who  hears  the 
order  for  his  execution  when  he  had  been  assured  of  k 
reprieve,  is  to  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  fierct 
emotions  of  rage,  grief,  and  despair,  that  now  united 
to  rend  the  Pag^an's  heart. 

Overpowered  with  weariness  both  of  body  and 
mind,  he  flung  himself  down  under  the  shade  of  some 
bushes  that  clothed  tbe  base  of  the  wall  above  him. 
As  ho  lay  thei-e  —  so  still  in  his  heavy  lEissitude  that 
life  itself  seemed  to  have  left  him  -^  one  of  the  long 
green  lusards,  common  to  Italy,  crawled  over  his 
shoulder.  He  seised  the  animal  —  doubtful  for  ths 
moment  whether  it  might  not  be  of  the  poisonous 
species  —  and  examined  it.  At  the  first  glance  be 
discovered  that  it  was  of  the  harmless  order  of  its  racci 
and  would  have  flung  it  carelessly  from  him,  but  for 
something  in    its  ^tppearance  which,    in  the  wnyw«|~ 
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.tiUlili^  of  his  present  mood,   he  felt  a  strange  and 
eadden  pleasure  in  contemplating. 

Tlirough  itB  exquisitely  marked  and  transparent 
be  could  perceive  the  action  of  the  creature's 
(uid  saw  tbat  it  was  heating  violently,  in  the 
of  fear  caused  to  the  animal  by  its  imprison- 
in  bis  band,  As  be  looked  on  it,  and  thought 
how  continually  a  being  eo  timid  must  be  thwarted  in 
its  bumble  anxieties,  in  its  small  efforts,  in  its  little 
journeys  from  one  patch  of  grass  to  another,  by  a 
hundred  obstacles,  which,  trifles  tbongh  they  might  be 
to  animals  of  a  higher  species,  were  yet  of  fatal  im- 
portance to  creatures  constituted  like  itself,  he  began 
to  find  an  imperfect,  yet  remarkable,  analogy  between 
bis  own  destiny  and  tbat  of  this  small  unit  of  creation. 
He  felt  that,  ia  its  petty  sphere,  the  short  life  of  the 
Luinble  animal  before  him  must  havo  been  the  prey  of 
crosses  and  disappointments,  as  serious  to  it,  as  the 
more  severe  and  destructive  afQictions  of  which  /<«,  in 
las  existence,  had  been  the  victim;  and,  as  he  watched 
the  shadow-like  movement  of  the  little  fluttering  heart 
of  the  lizard,  he  experienced  a  cruel  pleasure  in  per- 
cainng  that  there  were  other  beings  in  the  creation, 
flVaD  down,  to  the  most  insignificant,  who  inherited 
ft  part  of  Ma  misery,  and  suffered  a  portion  of  /</«  de- 

£xa  long,  however,  bis  emotions  took  a  sterner  and 

a  iaAex  hue.     The  sight  of  the  animal  wearied  him, 

and  lifi  flung  it  contemptuonsly  aside.     It  disappeared 

in  the  direcdon  of  the  ramparts;   and   almost   at   tlie 

4>MiN.  f.  n 


Bame    moment    he  heard   a  Blight  Hoimd,    resembling 

the  falling  of  several  mmute  partides  of  brick  or 
light  Btoae,  which  seemed  to  come  irom  the  wall  be- 
hind him. 

That  such  a  noise  should  proceed  from  so  maBsire 
a  stractoTB  appeared  unaccountable.  He  rose,  and, 
parting  the  bushes  before  him,  advanced  close  to  the 
surface  of  the  lofty  wall.  To  his  astonishment,  ho 
found  that  the  brickn-ork  had  in  many  places  so  com- 
pletely mouldered  away,  that  ho  could  move  it  easily 
with  his  fingers.  The  cause  of  the  triUing  noise  that 
he  had  heard  was  now  fully  explained:  hundreds  of 
liaards  had  made  their  homos  between  the  fissures  of 
the  bricks;  the  animal  that  be  bad  permitted  to  escape 
had  taken  refage  in  one  of  these  cavities,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  its  flight  had  detached  several  of  the  loose 
crumbling  fragments  that  surrounded  its  hiding- 
place. 

Not  content,  however,  with  the  discovery  he  had 
already  made,  he  retired  a  little,  and,  looking  sted- 
fastly  up  through  some  trees  which  in  this  particulai 
place  grew  at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  be  saw  that  its  sur- 
face was  pierced  in  many  places  by  great  irregular 
rifts,  some  of  which  extended  nearly  to  its  whole 
height.  In  addition  to  this,  he  perceived  that  the  mass 
of  the  structure  at  one  particular  point,  leaned  con- 
siderably out  of  the  perpendicnlar.  Astounded  at  what 
he  beheld,  he  took  a  stick  from  the  ground  and  inson- 
ing  it  in  one  of  the  lowest  and  smallest  of  the  cracks, 
easily  succeeded  in  forcing  it  entirely  into  the  wall, 
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of  trhicli  Eeemed  to  be  hollow,  and  part  composed 
of  the  same  rottes  brickwork  which  had  at  first  at- 
tracted hia  attention. 

w  Bvident  that  the  whole  stracture,  over 
a  breadth  of  several  yards,  had  been  either  weakly  and 
careleBsly  built,  or  had  at  some  former  period  stiffered 
a  sadden  and  violent  shock.  He  left  the  stick  in  the 
wall  to  mark  the  place;  and  was  aboat  to  retire,  when 
he  heard  the  footstep  of  the  sentinel  on  the  rampart 
immediately  above.  Suddenly  cautions,  though  from 
what  motive  he  would  have  been  at  that  moment 
hardly  able  to  explain,  he  remcuned  in  the  concealment 
of  the  trees  and  bnahes,  until  the  guard  had  passed 
onward;  then  he  cautiously  emerged  from  the  place; 
and,  retiring  to  some  distance,  fell  into  a.  train  of 
earnest  and  absorbing  thought. 

To  accoimt  to  the  reader  for  the  phenomenon  which 
now  engrossed  the  Pagan's  attention,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  make  a  brief  digression  to  the  history  of  the 
walls  of  Borne. 

The  circumference  of  the  £rst  fortifications  of  the 
dly,  built  by  Bomnlns,  was  thirteen  miles.  The  greater 
part,  however,  of  this  large  area  was  occupied  by  fields 
snd  gardens,  which  it  was  the  object  of  the  founder 
Qf  the  empire  to  preserve  for  arable  purposes,  from  the 
incursions  of  the  different  enemies  by  whom  he  was 
threatened  from  without.  As  Eome  gradually  increased 
in  size,  its  walls  were  progressively  enlarged  and 
Klt«red  by  subsequent  rulers.  But  it  was  not  until  the 
Tcign  of  the  Emperor  Aorelian  (a.d.  270),  that  any 
11* 
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extzaordJnoiT'  or  important  change  was  effected  in  the 
defences  of  the  city.  That  potentate  commenced  the 
erection  of  walls,  twenty-one  miloa  in  circumference, 
which  were  finally  completed  in  the  reign  of  Piobng 
(a,d.276),  were  restored  by  Belisarins  (A.&.537),  and 
are  to  he  seen  in  detached  portions,  in  the  fortifications 
of  the  modem  city,  to  the  present  day. 

At  the  date  of  our  story,  then  (a.d.408),  the  walls 
remained  precisely  as  tliey  had  been  constructed  in  the 
reigns  of  Aurclian  and  Probos.  They  were  for  the 
most  part  made  of  brick;  and  in  a  few  places,  pro- 
bably, a  sort  of  soft  sandstone  might  have  been  added 
to  the  pervading  material.  At  several  pointa  in  their 
oircmnferenDe,  and  particularly  in  the  part  behind  tha 
Pincian  Sill,  these  walls  were  built  in  arches,  forming 
deep  recesses,  and  occasionally  disposed  Id  double 
rows.  The  method  of  building  employed  in  their 
erection,  was  generally  that  mentioned  by  Vitruviiu, 
in  -frhose  time  it  ori^nated,  as  "opus  reticulatnm." 

The  "opus  reticulatum"  was  composed  of  amail 
bri<^  (or  etoaes)  eet  together  on  their  uiglee,  instead 
Ot  horizontaUy,  and  giving  tha  surface  of  a  wall  tin 
appearance  of  a  sort  of  solid  not-work.  This  was  con- 
sidmed  by  some  architects  of  antiquity  a  penEhabla 
mode  of  construction;  and  Vitruvios  aBseits  that  some 
buildings  where  he  had  seen  it  used,  had  fallen  down. 
From  the  imperfect  spocimans  of  it  wfaidi  remain  in 
modem  times,  it  would  be  difficolt  to  dedde  upon  its 
merits.  That  it  was  assuredly  insufficient  to  support 
the  imght  of  the  baak  of  the  Pindau  Moont,    whidi 
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loao  immediately  behind  it,  in  the  solitary  spot  da- 
scribed  some  pages  back,  is  still  made  evident  by  the 
appearance  of  the  wall  at  that  part  of  the  city,  which 
remains  in  modem  times  bent  out  of  the  perpendicular, 
sad  cracked  in  some  places  almost  from  top  to  bottom- 
Thia  ruin  is  now  known  to  the  present  race  of  Italians, 
imder  the  espressiTe  title  of  "II  Maro  Torto,"  or,  The 
Crooked  Wall. 

We  may  here  observe  ^at  it  is  extremely  im- 
probable that  the  existence  of  this  natural  breach  in 
the  fortifications  of  Rome  was  noticed,  or  if  noticed, 
regarded  with  the  slightest  anxiety  or  attention  by  the 
majority  of  the  careless  and  indolent  inhabitanfa,  at 
the  period  of  the  present  romance.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  visible  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aurelian,  but 
is  only  particularly  mentioned  by  Procopius,  an  histo- 
rian of  the  sixth  century,  who  relates  that  Belisarius, 
in  strengthening  the  city  against  a  siege  of  the  Goths, 
attempted  to  repair  tliis  weak  point  in  the  wall,  hut 
was  hindered  in  his  intended  labour  by  the  devout 
populace,  who  declared  that  it  was  under  the  peculiar 
protection  of  St.  Peter,  and  that  it  would  be  conse- 
quently impious  to  meddle  with  it.  The  general  sub- 
mitted without  remonstrance  to  the  decision  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  found  no  cause  afterwards  to  repent  of 
his  facility  of  compliance;  for,  to  use  the  translated 
words  of  the  writer  above-mentioned,  "During  liie 
siege  neither  the  enemy  nor  the  Romans  regarded  this 
place."  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  so  extraordinary  an 
eveut  as   this,    gave  the  wall  that    sacred   character, 


wliicli  deterred  subsequent  rulers  from  attempting  its 
repair;  which  permitted  it  to  remain  crooked  and  rent 
through  the  convulsions  of  the  middle  ages;  and  which 
still  preserves  it,  to  attest  the  veracity  of  histortana, 
hy  appealing  to  the  antiquarian  curiosity  of  the  travel- 
ler of  modern  times. 

We  now  return  to  Ulpius.  It  is  a  peculiarity  ob- 
servable in  the  characters  of  men  living  under  the 
ascendancy  of  one  ruling  idea,  that  they  intuitively 
distort  whatever  attracts  their  attention  in  the  outer 
world,  into  a  connection  more  or  less  intimate  with  the 
single  object  of  their  mental  contemplation.  Since  the  | 
time  when  he  had  been  exiled  from  the  Temple,  tho  i 
Pagan's  faculties  had,  nnconsciously  to  himself,  acted 
solely  in  reference  to  the  daring  design  which  it  was 
the  basiness  of  his  whole  existence  to  entertain.  In- 
fluenced,  therefore,  by  this  obliquity  of  moral  feeling, 
he  had  scarcely  reflected  on  the  discovery  that  he  had 
just  made  at  the  base  of  the  city  wall,  ere  his  mind 
instantly  reverted  to  the  ambitious  meditations  which 
had  occupied  it  in  the  morning;  and  the  next  moment, 
the  first  dawning  conception  of  a  bold  and  perilous  pro- 
ject began  to  absorb  his  restless  thoughts. 

He  reflected  on  the  peculiarities  and  position  of 
the  wall  before  him.  Although  the  widest  and  most 
important  of  the  rents  which  ho  had  observed  in  it, 
existed  too  near  the  rampart  to  be  reached  wilhout 
the  assistance  of  a  ladder,  there  were  others  as  low 
as  the  ground,  which  he  knew,  by  the  result  oft] 
trial  he  had  already  made,  might  be  successfully  t 
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immensely  widened  by  the  most  ordinary  exertion  and 
peiBererance.  The  interior  of  the  wall,  if  judged  by 
the  condition  of  the  surface,  could  offer  no  insuperable 
obatacleB  to  an  attempt  at  penetration  so  partial  as 
)  be  limited  to  a  height  and  width  of  a  few  feet. 
The  ramparts,  from  their  position  between  two  guard- 
houses, would  be  unencumbered  by  an  inquisitive  po- 
pakce.  The  sentinel,  within  the  limits  of  whose 
sUotted  watch  it  bappened  to  fall,  would,  when  night 

IS  on,  be  the  only  human  being  likely  to  pass  the 
spot;  and  at  such  an  hour  his  attention  must  neces- 
sarily be  fixed  —  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
tlie  city  was  now  placed  —  on  the  prospect  beyond 
rather  than  on  the  ground  below  and  behind  him.  It 
seemed,  therefore,  almost  a  matter  of  certainty,  that 
a  cautious  man,  labouring  under  cover  of  the  night, 
might  pursue  whatever  investigations  he  pleased  at  the 
base  of  the  wall. 

He  examined  the  ground  where  he  now  stood. 
Nothing  could  bo  more  lonely  than  its  present  appear- 

e.  The  private  gardens  on  the  hill  above  it  shut 
out  all  communication  from  that  qaai'ter.  It  could 
only  be  approached  by  the  foot-path  that  ran  round 
the  Pincian  Mount,  and  along  the  base  of  the  walls. 
In  the  state  of  affairs  now  existing  in  the  city,  it  was 
not  probable  tliat  any  one  would  seek  tliis  solitary 
place,  whence  nothing  could  be  seen,  and  where  little 
uonld  be  heard,  in  prefeieuce  to  mixing  with  the  apirit- 
fltiixing  confusion  in  the  streets,  or  observing  the  Go- 
thic encampment  from  such  positions  on  tlie  ramparts 


as  irere  easily  attaiuable  to  all.     In  addidoa  to  tiu 

secrecy  offered  by  the  lonelinesB  of  thia  patch  of  ground 
to  whatever  empioyinenta  were  undertaken  on  it,  was 
the  further  advantage  afforded  by  the  trees  and  thickets 
which  covered  its  lower  end,  and  which  would  effectually 
screen  an  intruder,  during  the  dai'knesa  of  night, 
fi^m  the  most  penetrating  observation  directed  from 
the  wall  above. 

Befiectin^  thus,  he  doubted  not  that  a  cunning  and 
determined  man  might  with  impunity  so  far  widen  any 
one  of  the  inferior  breaches  in  the  lower  part  of  tho 
wall  as  to  make  a  cavity  (large  enough  to  admit  a 
human  figure)  that  should  pierce  to  its  outer  snrfiice, 
and  afford  that  liberty  of  departing  from  the  city  and 
penetrating  the  Gothic  camp  which  the  closed  gates 
now  doniod  to  all  the  inhabitants  alike.  To  discover 
the  practicability  of  such  an  attempt  as  this  was,  to  t 
mind  filled  with  such  aspirations  as  the  Pagan's,  to 
determine  irrevocably  on  its  immediate  execution.  He 
resolved  as  soon  as  night  approached  to  begin  his 
labours  on  the  wall;  to  seek  —  if  the  breach  were 
made  good,  and  the  darkness  favoured  him  —  the 
tent  of  Alaric;  and  once  arrived  there,  to  acquaint  the 
Gothic  King  with  the  weakness  of  the  materials  for 
defence  within  the  city,  and  the  dilapidated  condition 
of  the  fortifications  below  the  Pincian  Mount,  in^ 
sistiug,  as  the  condition  of  his  treachery,  on  an  as- 
BUrance  from  the  barbarian  leader  (which  he  doubt«d 
not  would  be  gladly  and  instantly  accorded)  of  1 
dcslmctioa  of  the  Christian   churches,    the  pilla^  M 
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the  Christian  posaesaionB ,  and  the  massacre  of  the 
Christian  priests. 

He  retired  cautiouslj  from  the  lonely  place  that 
Lad  now  become  the  centre  of  his  new  hopes;  and 
entering  the  streets  of  the  city,  proceeded  to  provide 
himself  with  an  instrument  that  would  facilitate  his 
spproBching  laboors,  and  food  that  would  give  him 
Btrength  to  prosecute  bis  Intended  efforts,  unthreatened 
by  tiie  hindrance  of  fatigue.  As  be  thought  on  the  dar- 
ing treachery  of  bis  project,  his  morning's  exultation 
began  to  return  to  him  again.  AU  hia  previous  at- 
tempts to  organise  the  restoration  of  Paganism  sunk 
into  sudden  insignificance  before  his  present  design. 
HJH  defence  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  his  conspiracy 
at  Alexandria,  hia  intrigue  with  Vetranio,  were  the 
efforts  of  a  man;  but  this  projected  destruction  of  the 
priests,  the  churches,  and  the  treasures  of  a  whole  city, 
through  the  agency  of  a  mighty  army,  moved  by  the 
unaided  machinations  of  a  single  individual,  would  be 
the  daKsling  achievement  of  a  godi 

The  hours  loitered  slowly  onward.  The  stm  waned 
in  the  gorgeous  heaven,  and  set,  surrounded  by  red 
and  murky  clouds.  Then  came  silence  and  darkness. 
The  Gothic  watch-fires  flamed  one  by  one  into  the 
dndky  air.  The  gnarda  were  doubled  at  the  different 
posts.  The  populace  were  driven  from  the  ramparts, 
and  the  fortifications  of  the  great  city  echoed  to  no 
Boond  now  but  the  tramp  of  the  restless  sentinel,  or 
the  clash  of  arms  from  the  distant  guard-houses  that 
dotted  tie  loug  line  of  the  lofty  wails. 


^ ^  il 
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It  was  then  that  Ulpius,  passing  cautionslj  along 
the  leaBt-freqnented  streets,  gained  unnoticed  the  place 
of  hia  destination.  A  thick  vapour  lay  over  the  lonely 
and  marshy  spot.  Notliing  was  now  visible  from  it 
but  the  dim,  uncertain  outline  of  the  palaces  above, 
and  the  mass,  so  sunt  in  obscurity  that  it  looked  like 
a  dark  layer  of  mist  itself,  of  the  rifted  fortifications. 
A  smile  of  exultation  passed  over  the  Pagan's  conn- 
tenauce,  as  he  perceived  the  shrouding  and  welcome 
thickness  of  the  atmosphere.  Groping  his  way  softly 
through  the  thickets,  he  arrived  at  the  base  of  the 
wall.  For  some  time  he  passed  slowly  along  it,  feeling 
the  width  of  the  different  rents  wherever  he  could 
stretch  his  hand.  At  length  he  paused  at  one  more 
extensive  than  the  rest,  drew  &om  its  concealment  iu 
his  gannentfi  a  thick  bar  of  iron  sharpened  at  one  end, 
and  began  to  labour  at  the  breach. 

Chance  bad  led  bim  to  the  place  best  adapted  to 
his  purpose.  The  ground  he  stood  on  was  only  en- 
cumbered close  to  the  wall  by  rank  weeds  and  low 
thickets,  and  was  principally  composed  of  damp,  soft 
turf.  The  bricks,  therefore,  as  he  carefully  detached 
them,  made  no  greater  noise  iu  falling  than  the  slight 
rustling  caused  by  their  sudden  contact  with  the  bonghs 
throngh  which  they  descended.  Insignificant  as  this 
sound  was,  it  aroused  the  apprehension  of  the  wary 
Pagan.  Qe  laid  down  his  iron  bar,  and  removed  the 
thickets  by  dragging  them  up,  or  breaking  tliem  at 
the  roots,  until  he  had  cleared  a  space  of  some  feet  in 
extent  before  the  base  of  the  wall.     He  then  i 
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to  liis  toilsome  task,  and  with  liands  bleeding  {com  iha 
wounds  inflicted  by  the  tlioma  he  had  grasped  in  re- 
moving the  thickets  continued  his  labour  at  the  brick- 
work. He  pursued  bis  employment  with  perfect  im- 
pimi^;  tha  darkness  covered  him  from  obgervation; 
no  one  disturbed  him  by  approaching  the  solitary 
scene  of  hia  operations;  and  of  the  two  sentinela  who 
were  placed  near  the  part  of  the  wall  which  was  the 
centre  of  all  his  exertions,  one  remained  motionlesB  at 
the  moat  distant  extremity  of  his  post,  and  the  other 
paced  restlessly  backwards  and  forwards  on  the  rampart, 
ringing  a  wild,  rambling  song  about  war,  and  women, 
and  wine,  which,  whatever  liberty  it  might  allow  to 
his  orgaiu  of  perception,  effectually  hindered  tlm 
vigilant  exercise  of  his  faculties  of  hearing. 

Brick  after  brick  yielded  to  the  vigorous  and  well- 
timed  efforts  of  TJlpius.  lie  had  already  made  a  cavity, 
in  an  oblique  direction,  large  enongh  to  creep  through, 
and  was  preparing  to  penetrate  still  further,  when  a 
portion  of  the  rotten  material  of  the  interior  of  the 
wall  suddenly  yielded  in  a  mass  to  a  chance  pressure 
of  hJB  iron  bar,  and  slowly  sunk  down  inwards  into  a 
bed  which,  judging  by  such  faint  sounds  as  were 
audible  at  the  moment,  must  have  been  partly  water, 
and  partly  marshy  earth  and  rotten  brick-work.  After 
having  first  listened,  to  be  sure  that  the  slight  noise 
caused  by  this  event  had  not  reached  the  ears  or  ex- 
cited the  suspicions  of  the  careless  sentinels,  Ulpius 
::rept  into  the  cavity  he  had  made,  groping  hia  way 
with  his  bar,   until  he  reached  the  brink  of  a  chasm, 
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the  depth  of  which  he  could  not  probe,  and  the  breadth 
of  vhioh  he  conld  not  ascertain. 

He  lingered  irresolute;  the  darkness  around  him 
was  impenetrable;  he  could  feel  toade  and  noisome 
animals  crawling  ova  his  limbs.  The  damp  atmosphere 
of  the  place  began  to  thrill  through  him  to  his  very 
bones;  bis  whole  frame  trembled  under  the  excess  of 
his  past  exertionB.  Without  light,  he  coold  neither  at- 
tempt to  proceed,  nor  hope  to  discover  the  size  and 
estont  of  the  chasm  which  he  had  partiall;^  laid  open. 
The  mist  was  faet  vanbhing  as  the  night  advanced:  it 
was  necessary  to  arrive  at  a  resolution  ere  it  would  be 
too  late. 

Ho  crept  out  of  the  cavity.  Just  aa  he  had  gained 
the  open  air,  the  sentinel  halted  over  the  very  spot 
■wh^e  the  Pagan  stood,  and  paused  suddenly  in  his 
soug.  There  was  an  instant's  interval  of  silence, 
during  which  the  inmost  soul  of  Ulpius  quailed  beneath 
an  apprehension  as  vivid,  as  that  which  had  throbbed 
in  the  heart  of  the  despised  lizard,  whose  flight  bad 
guided  him  to  his  discovery  at  the  wall.  Soon, 
however,  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  soldier  calling 
cheerfully  to  his  fellow  sentinel,  "Comrade,  do  you 
see  the  moon?     She  is  rising  to  cheer  otir  watch!" 

Nothing  had  been  discovered!  —  he  was  still  safe! 
fiut  if  he  stayed  at  the  c&vity  till  the  mists  faded 
before  the  moonlight,  could  he  be  certain  of  preaerring 
his  security!     He  felt  that  he  could  not! 

What  mattered  a  night  more  or  a  night  less,  t^ 
sach   a  project  as  his?     Months   mig^  cl^se   tf^Al^l 
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the  Goths  retired  from  the  walls.  It  waa  better  to 
Gaffer  delay  than  to  risk  diecovery.  He  determined  to 
leave  the  place,  and  to  return  on  the  following  night 
led  with  a  lantern,  the  light  of  which  he  -would 
until  he  entered  the  cavity.  Once  there,  it 
Bot  be  perceived  by  the  BentineU  above  —  it 
guide  him  tlirongh  all  obstacles,  preserve  him 
throngh  all  dangers.  Massive  as  it  was,  he  felt  con- 
vinced that  the  interior  of  the  wall  was  in  as  ruinous 
B  condition  as  the  outside.  Caution  and  perseverance 
irare  Boffident  of  themselves  to  insure  to  his  efforts 
fba  speediest  and  cumpletest  success. 

He  waited  nntil  the  sentinel  had  again  betaken 
himself  to  the  furthest  limits  of  his  watch,  and  then 
Bottly  gathering  up  the  brushwood  that  lay  round  him, 
he  concealed  with  it  the  mouth  of  the  cavity  in  the 
eater  wall,  and  the  fragments  of  brick-work  that  had 
fallen  on  the  turf  beneath.  This  done,  he  again 
listened,  to  assure  himself  that  he  had  been  unobserved; 
then,  stepping  with  the  utmost  caution,  ho  departed 
by  the  path  that  led  round  the  slope  of  the  Fincian 
HilL 

"Steength  —  patience  —  and  to-morrow  night!" 
mattered  the  Pagan  to  himself,  as  he  entered  the 
atrceta,  and  congregated  once  more  with  the  citizens 
of  Borne. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


It  was  morning.  The  Ban  had  risen,  bnt  hia  beams 
were  partially  obscured  by  thick  heavy  clouds,  which 
scowled  already  over  the  struggling  brightness  of  the 
eastern  horizon.  The  bustle  and  ammation  of  the 
new  day  gradually  overspread  the  Gothic  encampment 
in  all  directions.  The  only  tent  whose  curtain  re- 
mained  still  closed,  and  round  which  no  busy  crowd) 
congregated  in  discussion  or  mingled  in  labour,  was 
that  of  Hermantic.  By  the  dying  embers  of  hia 
watchfiro  stood  the  young  chieftain,  with  two  warriors, 
to  whom  he  appeared  to  be  giving  some  hurried  direo-  i 
tions.  His  countenance  expressed  emotions  of  anxietf 
and  discontent,  which,  though  partially  repressed  while 
he  was  in  the  presence  of  his  companions,  bec&me 
thoroughly  visible,  not  only  in  his  features,  but  in 
his  manner,  when  they  left  him  to  watch  alone  before 
his  tent. 

Por  some  time  he  walked  regularly  backwards  and 
forwards,  looking  anxiously  down  the  westward  lines 
of  the  encampment,  and  occasionally  whbpering  to 
himself  a  hasty  exclamation  of  doubt  and  impatience. 
With  the  first  breath  of  the  new  morning,  the  delight- 
ing- meditations  which  had  occupied  him  by  hia  watch- 
fire  during  the  darkness  of  the  night  had  begun  to  sub- 
side. And  now,  as  the  hour  of  her  expected  return 
gradually  approached,  the  image  of  Goiavintha  bai 
from  his   mind   whatever  remained  of  those  peace 
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and  happy  coutemplations  in  which  he  had  hitherto 
been  absorbed.  The  more  he  thought  on  his  fatal 
promise  —  on  the  nation  of  Antonina  —  on  his  duties 
to  the  army  and  the  people  to  whom  he  belonged,  the 
more  doubtful  appeared  to  bim  his  chance  of  per- 
manently protecting  the  yoang  Roman  without  risking 
his  degradation  as  a  Goth,  and  his  ruin  as  a  warrior; 
and  the  more  aternly  and  ominously  rang  in  his  ears 
the  unassailable  truth  of  tioisvintha's  parting  taunt 
—  "You.  iimst  remember  yonr  promise,  you  cannot  save 
her  if  you  would!" 

Wearied  of  persisting  in  deliberations  which  only 
deepened  his  melancholy  and  increased  his  doubts; 
bent  on  sinking  in  a  temporary  and  delusive  oblivion 
the  boding  reflections  that  overcame  him  in  spite  of 
himself,  by  seeking  —  while  its  enjoyment  was  yet 
left  to  bim  —  the  society  of  his  ill-fated  charge,  he 
turned  towards  his  tent,  drew  aside  the  thick,  heavy 
curtains  of  skins  which  closed  its  opening,  and  ap< 
proached  the  rude  couch  on  which  Antonina  was  still 
sleeping. 

A  ray  of  sunlight,  fitful  and  struggling,  burst  at 
this  moment  through  the  heavy  clouds,  and  stole  into 
the  opening  of  the  tent  as  he  contemplated  the 
slumbering  girl.  It  ran  ila  flowing  course  up  her  un- 
covered hand  and  arm,  flew  over  her  bosom  and  neck, 
and  bathed  in  a  bright  fresh  glow,  her  still  and  re- 
posing features.  Gradually  her  limbs  began  to  move, 
her  lips  parted  gently  and  half  smiled,  as  if  in  welcome 
to  the  greeting  of  the  light;  her  eyes  slightly  opened, 
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tiien  dazzled  by  the  brightness  that  flowed  tbnnigh 
their  raised  lide,  tremblingly  closed  again.  At  length 
thoroughly  awakened,  she  shaded  her  face  Avith  her 
hands,  and  sitting  np  on  the  couch,  met  the  gaze  of 
Hermaniic  fixed  on  her  in  sorrowful  examination. 

"Tour  bright  armour,  and  your  gloriona  name,  and 
your  merciful  words,  have  remained  with  me  even  in 
my  sleep,"  said  she,  wonderingly;  "and  now,  when  I 
awake,  I  see  you  before  me  again!  It  is  a  happiness 
to  be  aroused  by  the  ann  which  has  gladdened  me  all 
my  life,  to  look  upon  you  who  have  given  mo  shelter 
in  my  distress!  But  why,"  she  continued,  in  altered 
and  enquiring  tones,  "why  do  you  gaze  upon  me  with 
doubting  and  moamfol  eyes?" 

"Tou  have  slept  well  and  safely,"  said  Hermonric, 
evasively,  "I  closed  the  opening  of  the  tent  to  preserve 
you  from  the  night-damps,  but  I  have  raised  it  now, 
for  the  air  is  warming  under  the  rising  sun  — " 

"Are  you  wearied  with  watching?''  she  interrupted, 
rising  to  her  feet,  and  looking  anxiously  into  his  face. 
But  he  spoke  not  in  reply.  His  head  was  turned 
towards  the  door  of  the  tent.  Ho  seemed  to  be  listau- 
iag  for  some  expected  sound.  It  was  evident  that  he 
had  not  heard  ber  question.  She  followed  the  direc- 
tion of  his  eyes.  The  sight  of  the  great  city,  half 
faright«ned,  half  darkened,  as  its  myriad  buildings 
reflected  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  retaiaed  the  shadows 
of  the  clouds,  brought  back  to  ber  remembrance  Iui^_ 
last   night's  petition  for  her  father's  safety.     She  lll^| 
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ha  hand  upon  Ler  compamon^s  arm  to  awaken  bis  at- 
teatioii,  and  hastily  resumed:  — 

"You  have  not  forgotten  what  I  said  to  you  last 
night?  Hy  father's  namQ  is  Numerian.  He  lives  on 
the  Pincian  Mount.  You  will  save  him,  Hermanric — ■ 
yon.  will  save  him!  Tou  will  remember  your  promise!" 

The  yonug  warrior's  eyes  fell  as  she  spoke,  and 
an  irrepressible  shudder  Ehook  his  whole  frame.  The 
last  part  of  Antonina's  address  to  him,  was  expressed 
in  the  same  terms  as  a  paat  appeal  from  other  lips, 
■od  in  other  accents,  which  still  clnng  to  his  memory. 
The  same  demand,  "Ri:mi^nber  your  jmrnlse,"  which 
had  been  advanced  to  urge  him  to  bloodshed,  by 
Ooisvintha,  was  now  proffered  by  Antonina,  to  lure 
him  to  pity.  The  petition  of  affection  was  concluded 
in  the  same  terms  aa  the  petition  of  revenge.  As  he 
thought  on  both,  the  human  pity  of  the  one,  and  the 
fiend-like  cruelty  of  the  other,  rose  in  sinister  and 
significant  contrast  on  the  mind  of  the  Goth,  realismg 
in  all  its  perils  the  struggle  that  was  to  come  when 
Goisvintha  returned,  and  dispelling  instantaneously 
die  last  hopes  that  he  had  yet  ventured  to  cherish  for 
the  fugitive  at  his  aide. 

"No  assault  of  the  city  is  commanded  —  no  as- 
sault ia  intended.  Yonr  father's  life  is  safe  from  the 
swords  of  the  Goths,"  he  gloomily  replied,  jn  answer 
to  Antonina's  last  words. 

The  girl  moved  back  from  him  a  few  steps  as  he 
spoke,  and  looked  thoughtfully  round  the  tent  The 
battle-axe  that  Hermanric  had  secured  during  the 
A,.l«nm«.  I.  IS 


Bcene  of  the  past  evening,  still  lay  on  the  groimd,  in 
a  comer.  The  sight  of  it  brought  back  a  flood  of 
terrible  re  collection  a  to  her  mind.  She  started  violently; 
a  sndden  change  overspread  her  features,  and  when 
she  again  addressed  Hermanric,  it  was  with  qaivering 
lips  and  in  almost  inarticulate  words. 

"I  know  DOW  why  you  look  on  me  bo  gloomily," 
said  she;  "that  woman  is  coming  backl  I  was  bo  oc- 
cupied by  my  dreams  and  my  thoughts  of  my  father 
and  of  yon,  and  my  hopes  for  days  to  come,  that  I 
had  forgotten  her  when  I  awoke!  Bat  I  remember 
all  nowl  She  is  coming  back  —  I  see  it  in  yonr 
sorrowful  eyes  —  she  is  coming  back  to  murder  meJ 
I  shall  die  at  the  moment  when  I  had  Eucb  hope  in 
my  life!  There  is  no  happiness  for  mo!  Nonel  — 
none!" 

The  Goth's  countenance  began  to  darken.  He 
whispered  to  himself  several  times,  "How  can  I  save 
her?"  For  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  deep  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  sobs  of  Antonina.  He  looked 
round  at  her  after  an  interval.  She  held  her  hands 
clasped  over  her  eyes.  The  tears  were  slreamiiig 
through  her  parted  fingers;  her  bosom  heaved  as  if 
her  emotions  wonid  burst  their  way  through  it  in  some 
palpable  form;  and  her  limbs  trembled  so,  that  she 
could  scarcely  support  herself  Unconsciously,  ae  he 
looked  on  her,  he  passed  his  arm  round  her  slender 
form,  drew  her  hands  gently  from  her  face,  and  said 
to  her,  though  his  heart  belied  his  words  as  he  sp< 
"Do  not  be  afraid  —  trust  in  me!" 
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''How  can  I  be  calm?"  she  cried,  looking  up  at 
liim  entreatinglj;  "I  was  so  happy  last  night,  so  sure 
that  70U  could  preserve  me,  so  hopeful  about  to-mor- 
row —  and  now  I  see  by  your  mournful  looks,  I 
know  by  your  doubting  voice,  that  to  soothe  my  an- 
guish you  have  promised  me  more  than  you  can  per- 
form!    The  woman  who  is   your   companion,  has  a 
power  over  us  both,  that  it  is  terrible  even  to  think 
ofl    She  will  return,  she  will  withdraw  all  mercy  from 
your  heart,  she  will  glare  upon  me  with  her  fearfal 
eyes,  she  will  kill  me  at  your  feet!     I  shall  die  after 
idl  I  have  suffered  and  all  I  have  hoped  I     Oh,  Her- 
manric,  while  there  is  yet  time  let  us  escape  I     You 
were  not  made  to  shed  blood  —  you  are  too  merciful! 
Gk>d  never  made  you  to  destroy!     You  cannot  yearn 
towards  cruelty  and  woe,  for  you  have  aided  and  pro- 
tected me!     Let  us  escape!     I  will  follow  you  where- 
eTer  you  wish!     I  will  do  whatever  you  ask!     I  will 
g^  with  you  beyond  those  far,  bright  mountains  behind 
OS,    to  any  strange   and   distant   land;    for   there  is 
beauty   everywhere;    there    are   woods   that   may  be 
dwelt  in,  and  valleys  that  may  be  loved,  on  all  the 
surface  of  this  wide,  great  earth!" 

The  Goth  looked  sadly  on  her  as  she  paused;  but 
he  gave  her  no  answer  —  the  gloom  was  deepening 
over  bis  heart  —  the  false  words  of  consolation  were 
silenced  on  his  lips. 

**Think  how  many  pleasures  we  should  enjoy,  how 
nmch  we  might  see!"  continued  the  girl,  in  soft,  ap- 
pealing tones.  -    **  We  should  be  free  to  wander  where- 
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ever  we  pleasedj  we  aLould  never  be  lonely;  never 
be  moomful;  aever  be  wearied!  I  could  listen  to  yoa 
day  after  day,  while  you  told  me  of  tlie  country  where 
yonr  people  were  bom!  I  could  sing  you  sweet  songa 
that  I  have  learned  upon  the  lute  I  Oh,  how  I  have 
wept  in  my  lunelinesa  to  lead  bucIi  a  life  as  this!  How 
I  have  longed  that  such  freedom  and  joy  might  be 
mine!  How  I  have  thought  of  the  distant  lands  that 
I  would  visit,  of  the  happy  nations  that  I  would  dis- 
cover, of  the  mountain  breezes  tliat  I  would  breathe, 
of  the  shady  places  that  I  would  repose  in,  of  the 
rivers  that  I  would  follow  in  their  course,  of  the  flowers 
I  would  plant,  and  the  fruits  I  would  gather!  How 
I  have  hoped  for  such  an  existence  as  this!  How  I 
have  longed  for  a  companion  who  might  enjoy  it  aa 
I  should!  Have  yoa  never  felt  tfiis  joy  that  I  have 
imagined  to  myself,  you  who  have  been  free  to  wander 
wherever  you  pleased?  Let  us  leave  this  place,  and 
I  will  teach  it  to  you  if  you  have  not  I  will  be  so 
patient,  so  obedient,  so  happy!  1  will  never  be  eor- 
rowful;  never  repining  —  but  let  us  escape  —  Oh, 
Hermanric,  let  ns  escape  while  there  is  yet  time!  Will 
you  keep  me  here  to  bo  slain?  Can  you  drive  me 
forth  into  the  world  alone?  Bemember  that  the  gates 
of  the  city  and  tlie  doors  of  my  home  are  uow  closed 
to  mel  Remember  that  I  have  no  mother,  and  that 
my  father  has  forsaken  me!  Remember  that  I  am  a 
stranger  on  the  earth  which  was  made  for  roe  to  be 
joyful  inl  Think  how  eoon  the  woman  who  has  voired 
that  she  will  murder  me  will  return;  think  haw  teniblQ 
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tlie  fear  of  death;  and  while  there  is 
time  let  us  depart  —  Hennanric,  Hermanric,  if  you 
liaye  pity  for  me,  let  us  depart!" 

bands,  and  looked  up  in  his  face 
Lgly.  The  manner  of  Hermanric  had  espressed 
to  her  senses,  sharpened  as  they  were  by  peril, 
words  could  have  conveyed,  even  had  he  con- 
fbseed  to  her  the  cause  of  the  emotions  of  doabt  and 
spprehension  that  oppressed  his  mind.  Nothing  could 
more  strikingly  testily  to  the  innocence  of  her  charac- 
ter and  the  seclusion  of  her  life,  than  her  attempt  to 
combine  with  her  escape  from  Goisvintba'a  fury,  the 
acqoisitioa  of  such  a  companion  as  the  Goth.  But  to 
the  forlorn  and  affectionate  gill  who  saw  herself  —  a 
stranger  to  the  laws  of  the  social  existence  of  her 
fellow  creaturea  —  suddenly  thrust  forth  friendless 
into  the  unfriendly  world,  could  the  heart  have  na- 
turally prompted  any  other  desire,  than  anxiety  to 
secure  the  companion  after  having  discovered  the  pro- 
tector? In  the  guilelessnoss  ot  her  character,  in  her 
absolute  ignorance  of  humanity,  of  the  influence  of 
custom,  of  the  adaptation  of  difference  of  feeling  to 
difference  of  sex,  she  vainly  imagined  that  the  tranquil 
existence  she  had  urged  on  Hermanric,  would  suffice 
for  the  attainment  of  lier  end,  by  presenting  the  same 
■Barements  to  him,  a  warrior  and  a  Qoth,  that  it  con- 

El  for  her  —  a  lonely,  thoughtful,  visionary  girl! 
^et,  so  wonderful  was  the  ascendancy  that  she 
Inquired  by  the  magic  of  her  presence,  the  fresh- 
of  her  beauty,  and  the  novelty  of  her  manner, 
L 
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over  tho  iioart  of  tlie  young  cLieftain,  that^e,  ■i3w 
would  have  spurned  from  liim  with  coutempt  any  other 
woman  wbo  miglit  have  nddiesBed  to  hlio  snuh  a  peti- 
tion as  Antonina's,  looked  down  sorrowfully  at  the  girl 
aa  she  ceased  speaking,  and  for  an  inataut  hesitated 
in  his  choice. 

At  that  moment,  when  the  attention  of  each  was 
fixed  on  the  other,  a  third  person  stealthily  approached 
the  opening  of  the  tent,  and  beholding  them  together 
thus,  burst  into  a  bitter,  tauating  laugh.  Hermanric 
raised  his  eyes  instantly;  but  the  sound  of  that  harsh 
unwomanly  voice  was  all-eloquent  to  Antonina's  senses. 
She  hid  her  face  against  the  Goth's  breast,  and  mur- 
mured breathlessly —  "She  hus  returned!  I  must  die! 
I  must  die  I" 

She  had  retnmedl  She  perceived  Hermanric  anil 
Antonina  in  a  position,  which  left  no  doubt  that  a 
stronger  feeling  than  the  mere  wish  to  protect  the 
victim  of  her  intended  revenge,  had  arisen,  during  her 
absence,  in  the  heart  of  her  kinsman.  Hour  after 
hour,  while  she  had  fulfilled  her  duties  by  the  beds 
of  Alaric's  invalided  soldiery,  had  she  brooded  over 
her  projects  of  vengeance  and  blood.  Neither  the 
sickness  nor  the  deatli  which  she  had  beheld  aroand 
her,  had  possessed  an  influence  powerful  enough  over 
the  stnhborn  ferocity  which  now  alone  animated  her 
nature,  to  lure  it  to  mercy  or  awe  it  to  repentance. 
Invigorated  by  delay,  and  enlarged  by  disappointment, 
the  evU  passion  that  consumed  her  had  strengthen 
its  power,  and  aroused  the  most  latent  o' 
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daring^  the  silent  vigil  that  she  bad  just  held.  She 
lud  detested  the  girl  on  the  evening  hefore,  for  her 
fiatHn ;  she  now  hated  her  for  herself. 

Mb&t  have  you  to  do  with  the  trappings  of  a 
■warrior?"  she  cried,  in  mocking  accents,  pointing 
with  a  long  hnoting-knife  which  she  held 
hand.  "Why  are  ^ou  here  in  a  Gothic  encamp- 
ment? Go,  knock  at  the  gates  of  Rome,  implore  her 
gOArds  on  your  knees  to  admit  you  among  the  citizens, 
and  when  they  aak  you  why  —  show  them  the  girl 
there!  Tell  them  that  you  love  her,  that  you  would 
wed  her,  that  it  is  nothing  to  yoa  that  her  people  have 
murdered  your  brother  and  his  children!  And  then, 
when  you  yourself  have  begotten  sons,  Gothic  bastards 
infected  with  Boman  blood,  be  a  Koman  at  heart  your- 
■elf,  send  your  children  forth  to  complete  what  your 
wifa'a  people  left  undone  at  Aquileia  —  by  mardering 
mti" 

She  paosed  and  laughed  acomfoUy.  Then  her 
hunoar  suddenly  changed,  she  advanced  a  few  steps, 
cad  eoutinaed  in  a  louder  and  sterner  tone:  — 

"Ton  have  broken  your  faith;  you  have  lied  to 
1  have  forgotten  your  wrongs  and  mine;  but 
e  not  yet  forgotten  my  parting  words  when  I 
last  night!  I  told  you  that  she  should  he  slain, 
'  that  yon  have  refused  to  avenge  me,  I  will 
make  good  my  words  by  killing  her  with  my  ownhandl 
[f  you  would  defend  lier,  you  must  murder  toe.  You 
mast  shed  her  blood  or  mine!" 

She  stepped  forward,  her  towering  form  was  stretched 
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to  its  highest  stature,  the  muscles  started  into  action 
on  her  hare  arms  as  she  raised  them  above  her  head. 
For  one  instant,  she  fixed  her  glaring  eyes  steadily 
on  the  girl's  shrinking  form  —  the  next,  she  rushed 
up  and  struck  fttriouBly  with  the  knife  at  her  bare  neck. 
As  the  weapon  descended,  Hermaniic  caught  her  wrist 
She  struggled  violently  to  disengage  herself  from  bia 
grasp,  hut  in  vain. 

The  countenance  of  the  young  warrior  grew  deadly 
pale,  as  he  held  her.  For  a  few  minutes  he  glanced 
eagerly  round  the  tent,  in  an  agony  of  bewilderment 
and  despair.  The  conflicting  interests  of  his  dn^ 
towards  his  sister,  and  his  anxiety  for  Antonina's  pre- 
servation, filled  his  heart  to  distraction.  A  moment 
more  he  hesitated,  and  during  that  short  delay,  the 
despotism  of  custom  had  yet  power  enough  to  prevail 
over  the  promptings  of  pity.  He  called  to  the  girl  — 
withdrawing  his  arm  which  had  hitherto  been  her  rap- 
port, ^  "Go,  have  mercy  on  me,  go!" 

But  she  neither  heeded  nor  heard  him.  She  fell 
on  her  knees  at  the  woman's  feet,  and  in  a  low  moaning 
voice  faltered  out:  — 

"What  have  I  done  that  I  deserve  to  be  slain?  / 
never  murdered  yonr  children;  I  never  yet  saw  a  child 
but  I  loved  it;  if  I  had  seen  your  children,  I  should 
have  loved  them'." 

"If  I  had  preserved  to  this  time  the  child  that  I 
saved  from  the  massacre,  and  yon  had  approached  him," 
returned  the  woman  fiercely,  "I  would  have  tnnght 
him  tfl  strike  at  you  with  his  little  hands!   When  3 
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I  apoke  to  liim,  he  ehould  have  spat  upon  you  for  answer 

even  thus  I" 

Trembling,  exhausted,  terrified  as  she  was,  the  girl's 

blood  rushed  over  her  pale  cheeks  as  she  felt 

She  turned  towards  Hermanric,  looked  up 

'appealingly,  attempted  to  speak,  and  then  sinking 

upon  the  ground,  wept  bitterly. 

"Why  do  you  weep  and  pray  and  mouth  it  at 
him?"  shrieked  Goisvintha ,  pointing  to  Hermanric 
with  her  disengaged  hand.  "He  has  neither  courage 
to  protect  you,  nor  honour  to  aid  me.  Do  you  thinlc 
that  /  am  to  be  moved  by  your  tears  and  entreaties? 
I  tell  you  that  your  people  have  slain  ray  husband  and 
my  children,  and  that  I  hate  you  for  that.  I  tell  you 
that  you  have  lured  Hermanric  into  love  for  a  Roman 
and  nnfaithfulness  to  me,  and  I  will  slay  you  for  doing 
it!  I  tell  you  that  there  is  not  a  living  thing  of  the 
blood  of  your  country,  or  the  name  of  your  nation, 
throaghout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  empire,  that 
I  would  not  destroy  if  I  had  the  power!  If  the  very 
trees  on  the  road  hither  could  have  had  feeling,  I  would 
have  torn  the  bark  from  their  stemawith  my  own  hands! 
If  a  bird,  native  of  your  skiea,  had  flown  into  my  bosom 
from  very  tameness  and  sport,  I  would  have  crushed 
it  dead  at  my  feet!  And  do  you  think  that  'jaii  shall 
escape?  Do  you  think  that  I  wiU  not  avenge  the  deaths 
of  my  hnahand  and  my  children  upon  you,  after  this?" 

As  she  spoke,  she  mechanically  unclenched  her 
hands.  The  knife  dropped  to  the  ground.  Hermanric 
instantly  stooped  and  secured  it.     For  a  moment  she 
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stood  before  liim  released  &om  Mb  gra^p, 
and  speechless.  Then,  stsjting  as  ii  struck  by  a  sudden 
idea,  she  moved  towards  the  opening  of  the  tent,  and, 
in  tones  of  malignant  triumph,  addressed  him  thus:  — 

"Tou  shall  not  save  her  yet!  You  are  unworthy  of 
your  nation  and  your  name!  I  will  betray  your  cowardice 
and  treachery  to  your  brethren  in  the  campl"  And  she 
ran  to  the  outside  of  the  tent,  calling  in  a  loud  voice 
to  a  group  of  young  warriors  who  happened  to  bo 
passing  at  a  short  distance.  "Stay!  stay!  Fritigem 
—  Athanaric  —  Colias  ^  Suerid  —  "Witheric  —  Fra- 
vittal  Hasten  hlthorward.'  Hennanrtc  has  a  captive  in 
his  tent  —  a  prisoner  whom  it  will  rejoice  you  to  see! 
Hitherward!  hitherward!" 

The  group  she  addressed  contained  some  of  the 
most  turbulent  and  careless  spirits  of  the  whole  Gothic 
army.  They  had  just  been  released  from  their  duties 
of  the  past  night,  and  were  at  leisure  to  comply  with 
Goisvintha'a  request.  She  had  scarcely  concluded  her 
address  before  they  turned  and  hurried  eagerly  up  to 
the  tent,  shouting  to  Hermanric,  as  they  advanced,  to 
make  his  prisoner  visible  to  them  in  the  open  air. 

They  had  probably  expected  to  be  regaled  by  tlie 
ludicrous  terror  of  some  Roman  slave  whom  their  com- 
rade had  discovered  lurking  in  the  empty  suburbs;  for 
when  they  entered  the  tent,  and  saw  nothing  but  the 
shrinking  figure  of  the  unhappy  girl,  as  she  crouched 
un  the  earth  at  Hermanric's  feet,  they  all  paused  with 
one  accord,  and  looked  round  on  each  other  in  speflch- 
less  astonishment. 
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"Behold  her!"  cried  Goiavintha,  breaking  the  mo- 
laenttuy  sileace.  "She  ib  the  Bom&n  prisoner  that 
your  man  of  valour  there  has  secured  for  himself!  For 
that  trembling  child  he  has  forgotten  the  enmities  of 
Ms  people!  She  is  more  to  him  already  than  army, 
general,  or  companions.  You  have  watched  before  the 
city  during  the  night;  but  he  has  stood  sentinel  by  the 
maiden  of  Rome!  Hope  not  that  he  will  share  in  your 
toils,  or  mix  in  your  pleasures  more.  Alaric  and  the 
wairiors  have  lost  hia  services  —  his  future  king  cringes 
there  at  his  feet!" 

She  had  expected  to  arouse  the  anger  and  excite 
Hie  jealousy  of  the  rough  audience  she  addressed;  but 
the  result  of  her  envenonied  jeers  disappointed  her 
hopes.  The  humour  of  the  moment  prompted  the  Goths 
to  ridicule,  a  course  infinitely  more  inimical  to  An- 
tonina's  interests  with  Hermanric  than  menaces  ot  re- 
crimination. Eecovered  from  their  first  astonishment, 
they  burst  into  a  loud  and  universal  laugh. 

"Mars  and  Venus  caught  together!  But,  bySt,  Peter, 
I  see  not  Vulcan  and  the  net!"  cried  Travitta,  who 
having  served  in  the  armies  of  Kome,  and  acquired  a 
vague  knowledge  there  of  the  ancient  mythology,  and 
the  modem  politics  of  the  Empire,  was  considered  by 
his  companions  as  the  wit  of  the  battalion  to  which  he 
was  attached. 

"I  like  her  figure,"  growled  Fritigem,  a  heavy, 
phlegmatic  giant,  renowned  for  his  imperturbable  good 
humour  and  his  prowess  in  drinking.  "What  little 
there  ia  of  it  looks  so  limp  that  Hermanric  might  pack 


her  into  hia  light  baggage  and  cany  her  aboDt  with 
him  on  his  ahoulderB  wherever  he  goes!" 

"By  which  process  you  would  say,  old  sucker  of 
wine-skins,  that  he  wOl  attain  the  double  advantage 
of  always  keeping  her  to  himself,  and  always  keeping 
Ler  warm,"  interrupted  Colias,  a  ruddy,  reckless  hoy 
of  sixteen,  privileged  to  be  impertinent  in  considera- 
tion of  his  years. 

"Is  she  Orthodox,  or  Arian?"  gravely  demanded 
Athanaric,  who  piqued  himself  on  his  theological  ac- 
complishments and  his  extraordinary  piety. 

"What  hair  she  has  ["exclaimed  Suerid,  sarcastically. 
"It  is  as  black  as  the  horse-hides  of  aaquadi'on  of  Huns!" 

"Show  UB  her  face!  Whose  tent  will  she  visit  next?" 
cried  Witheric,  with  an  insolent  laugh. 

"Mine!"  replied  Fritigem,  complacently.  "What 
says  tlie  chorus  of  the  song? 


I  have  more  of  both  than  any  of  you.     She  will  come 
to  wv  tent!" 

During  the  delivery  of  these  clumsy  jests,  whicli 
followed  one  upon  another  with  instantaneous  rapidity, 
the  scorn  at  first  expressed  in  Hermanric's  countenance 
became  gradually  replaced  by  a  look  of  irrepressible 
anger.  As  Fritigem  spoke,  he  lost  all  command  over 
himself,  and  seizing  his  sword,  advanced  threateningly 
towards  the  easy-tempered  giant,  who  made  no  attempt 
to  recede  or  defend  himself,  but  called  out  soothingly, 
"Patience,   man!    patiencel    Would  you  kill   an  oU 
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comrade  for  jesting?  I  envy  you  your  good  luck  as  a 
Mend,  not  as  &n  enemy  1" 

yielding  to  the  necessity  of  lowering  hiB  aword  be- 
fore a  defenceless  man,  Herraanric  was  abont  to  reply 
angrily  to  Fritigem,  wLen  iiia  voice  was  drowned  in 
tie  blast  of  a  trumpet,  sonnding  close  by  the  tent 
The  signal  that  it  gave  was  understood  at  once  by 
the  group  of  jesters  still  surrounding  the  young  Goth. 
They  turned,  and  retired  without  an  instant's  delay. 
The  last  of  their  number  had  scarcely  disappeared, 
when  the  same  veteran  who  had  spoken  with  Eer- 
tnanric,  on  the  departure  of  Goisvintha  the  evening 
before,  entered  and  thus  addressed  him:  — 

"You  are  commanded  to  post  yourself  with  the 
division  that  now  awaits  yon,  at  a  place  eastward  of 
your  present  position,  which  will  be  shown  you  by  a 
guide.  Make  ready  at  once  —  you  have  not  an  in- 
stant to  delay." 

As  the  words  passed  the  old  man's  tips,  Hermanric 
tamed  and  looked  on  Goisvintha.  During  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Goths  in  the  tent,  she  had  sat  listening 
to  their  rough  jeers  in  suppressed  wrath  and  speechless 
disdain;  now  she  rose  and  advanced  a  few  steps.  But 
there  suddenly  appeared  an  unwonted  hesitation  in  her 
gait;  her  face  was  pale;  she  breathed  fast  and  heavily, 
"Where  will  you  shelter  her  now?"  she  cried,  ad- 
dressing Hermanric,  and  threatening  the  girl  with  her 
outstretched  hands.  "Abandon  her  to  yi>ur  companions, 
or  leave  hor  to  me;  she  is  lost  either  way!  I  shall 
triumph  —  triumph!"  — 


At  this  moment  Iier  voice  sank  to  an  umntelligilile 
she  tottered  where  she  stood.  It  was  evident 
that  the  long  strife  of  pasBions  daring  her  past  nigLl 
of  watching,  and  the  fierce  and  varying  emotions  of 
the  morning,  Buddealy  brought  to  a  crisis,  aa  they  had 
been,  by  her  exultation  when  she  heard  the  old  war- 
rior's fatal  message,  had  at  length  overtasked  the  en- 
ergies even  of  her  powerful  frame.  Tet  one  moment 
more  she  endeavoured  to  advance,  to  speak,  to  snatch 
the  hunting  knife  from  Hermanric's  hand;  the  next  she 
fell  insensible  at  his  feet. 

Goaded  almost  to  madness  by  the  succeseive  trials 
that  he  had  undergone;  Goiavintha's  furious  determina- 
tion to  thwart  him,  still  present  to  his  raLnd;  the  scorn- 
ful words  of  his  companions  yet  ringing  in  his  ears; 
his  inexorable  duties  demanding  his  attention  without 
reserve  or  delay;  Hei-manric  succumbed  at  last  under 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and  despairingly  ab- 
andoned all  further  hope  of  effecting  the  girl's  pre- 
servation. Pointing  to  some  fond  that  lay  in  a  comet 
of  the  tent,  and  to  the  country  behind,  he  said  to  her, 
in  broken  and  gloomy  accents,  "Furnish  yourself  with 
those  provisions,  and  fly,  while  Gflisvintha  is  yet 
unable  to  pursue  you.    I  can  protect  you  no  longer!" 

"Until  this  moment,  Antonina  had  kept  her  face 
hidden,  and  had  remained  still  crouching  on  the 
ground;  motionless,  save  when  a  shudder  ran  through 
her  frame  as  she  listened  to  the  loud,  coarse  jesting  of 
the  Goths;  and  speechless,  except  that  when  Goi»- 
FJDtlia  sank  senseless  to  the  earth,  she  uttered  an  ex- 
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cUmatJOQ  of  terror.  But  now,  when  alio  hoard  the 
sentence  of  her  banishment  proclaimed  bj  the  ver^- 
lips  which  but  the  evening  before  had  assured  her  of 
shelter  and  protection,  she  rose  np  instantly,  cast  on 
the  young  Goth  a  glance  of  such  speechless  misery 
and  despair,  that  he  involuntarily  quailed  before  it; 
and  then,  without  a  tear  or  a  sigh,  without  a  look  of 
reproach,  or  a  word  of  entreaty,  petrified  and  bowed 
down  beneath  a  perfect  trance  of  terror  and  grief,  she 
left  the  tent. 

Hiurying  his  actions  with  the  reckless  energy  of  a 
man  determined  on  banishing  his  thoughts  by  his  em- 
ployments, Hermanric  placed  himself  at  the  head  of 
his  troop,  and  marched  quickly  onwards  in  an  east- 
ward direction  past  the  Pincian  Gate.  Two  of  his  at- 
tendants who  happened  to  enter  the  tent  after  his  de- 
parture, observing  Goisvintha  still  extended  on  the 
earth ,  proceeded  to  transport  her  to  part  of  the  camp 
occupied  by  the  women  who  were  attached  to  the 
army;  and  then,  the  little  sheltering  canopy  which 
made  the  abode  of  the  Goth,  and  which  had  witnessed 
so  large  a  share  of  human  misery  and  so  fierce  a  war 
of  human  contention  in  so  few  hours,  was  left  as  silent 
and  lonely  as  the  deserted  country  in  which  Antonina 
woB  now  fated  to  seek  a  refage  and  a  home. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


"A  FAIR  iiiglit  this,  Balbas!  AU  mooiJight  and  no 
jniatl  I  'was  posted  last  evening  at  the  Oatian  Gate, 
and  waa  half  choked  by  the  fog." 

"If  you  were  posted  last  night  at  the  Oetian  gate, 
yoti  wore  better  placed  tlian  you  are  now.  The  ram- 
parts hero  are  as  lonely  as  a  ruin  in  the  provinces. 
Mothing  behind  ns  but  the  back  of  the  Pincian  Mount; 
nothing  before  us  bat  the  empty  suburbs;  nothing  at 
each  side  of  us  but  brick  and  stone;  nothing  at  our 
poets  but  ourselves.  May  I  be  crucified  like  8t.  Peter, 
if  I  believe  that  there  is  another  place  on  the  wliole 
round  of  the  walls  possessed  of  such  solitary  dulness 
aa  thisl" 

"You  are  a  man  to  find  something  to  complain  of, 
if  yoa  were  lodged  in  one  of  the  palaces  yonder.  The 
place  is  solitary  enough,  it  is  true;  but  whether  it  is 
*dull  or  not  depends  on  ourselves,  its  most  honourable 
occupants.  I,  for  one,  am  determined  to  promote  its 
joviality  by  tho  very  praiseworthy  eiertion  of  obliging 
you,  my  discontented  friend,  with  an  inexhaustible 
series  of  those  stories  for  which ,  I  may  say,  without 
arrogance,  I  am  celebrated  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  all  the  barracks  of  Kome." 

"Tou  may  tell  as  many  stories  as  you  please,  1 
do  not  imagine  that  I  will  make  one  of  ; 
audience." 

"You  are  welcome  to  attend  to  me  or  not,   as  ' 
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ckoose.  Though  you  do  not  listen,  I  shall  still  relate 
my  stories  by  way  of  practice.  I  will  address  them  to 
the  walls,  or  to  the  air,  or  to  the  defimct  gods  and 
goddesses  of  antiquity,  should  they  happen  at  this  mo- 
ment to  be  hovering  over  the  city  in  a  rage,  as  some 
of  the  unconverted  would  have  us  believe;  or  to  our 
leighhours  the  Goths,  if  they  are  seized  with  a  sud- 
den desire  to  quit  their  encampments,  and  obtain  a 
'  of  the  fortifications  that  they  are  so  dis- 
creetly unwilling  to  assault.  Or,  these  materials  for  a 
fit  and  decent  auditory  failing  me,  I  will  tell 
my  stories  to  the  most  attentive  of  all  listenerB  — 
myBClf." 

And  the  sentinel,  without  further  delay,  opened 
bis  budget  of  anecdotes,  with  the  easy  fluency  of  a 
possessed  a  well-placed  confidence  In  the 
perfection  of  his  capacities  for  narration.  Determined 
that  his  eatumine  comrade  should  hear  him,  though  ho 
would  not  give  him  his  attention,  he  talked  in  a  raised 
!,  pacing  briskly  backwards  and  forwards  over  the 
)  of  hia  allotted  limits,  and  laughing  with  ludicrous 
regularity  and  complacency  at  every  jest  that  he  hap- 
pened to  make  in  the  course  of  his  ill-rewarded  nar- 
rative. Eg  little  thought,  as  he  continued  to  proceed 
ia  his  tale,  that  its  commencement  bad  been  welcomed 
by  an  unseeu  hearer,  with  emotions  widely  different 
from  those  which  had  dictated  the  observations  of  the 
Unfriendly  companion  of  his  watch. 

True  to  his  determination,  Ulpius,  with  part  of  the 
Iges   which  be  bad  hoarded   in  Numerian's   service, 
»<■«.  I-  li> 
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had  prounred  a  small  lantern  from  a  shop  in  one  of  tii4 
distant  quartera  of  iiome;  aad  veiling  its  light  ia  a 
piece  of  coarse,  thiek  cloth,  had  proceeded  by  the  so- 
litary patiway  to  his  second  night's  labour  at  the  wall. 
He  arrived  at  the  breach,  at  the  commencemeat  of  the 
dialogue  above  related,  and  heard  with  delight  the 
eentinel's  noisy  resolution  to  amuse  his  companion  in 
spite  of  himself-  The  louder  and  the  longer  the  man 
talked,  the  less  probable  was  the  chance  that  the 
Pagan's  labours  in  the  interior  of  the  wall  would  be 
suspected  or  overheard. 

Softly  clearing  away  the  brushwood  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  hole  that  he  had  made  the  night  before, 
UlpiuB  crept  in  aa  far  as  he  had  penetrated  on  that 
occasion;  and  then,  with  mingled  emotions  of  expecta' 
tion  and  apprehension  which  affected  him  so  power- 
fully, that  he  was  for  the  moment  hardly  master 
of  bis  actions ,  he  slowly  and  cautiously  uncovered  hia 
light. 

His  first  glance  was  intuitively  directed  to  the 
cavity  that  opened  beneath  him.  He  saw  immediately 
that  it  was  less  important,  both  in  size  and  depth, 
than  he  had  imagined  it  to  be.  The  earth  at  this  par- 
ticular place  bad  given  way  beneath  the  foundations 
of  the  wall,  which  had  sunk  down,  deepening  tba 
chasm  by  their  weight,  into  the  yielding  groond 
beneath  them.  A  small  spring  of  water  (probably  the 
first  cause  of  the  sinking  in  the  earth)  had  bubbled  up 
into  the  apace  in  the  brick-worfe,  which  bit  by  bit,  and 
year  by  year,   it  had  gradually  undermined.     Notd^H 
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it  remain  stagnant  at  tliis  place.  It  trickled  merrily 
and  quietly  onward  —  a  tiny  rivulet,  emancipated 
from  one  prison  in  the  ground  only  to  enter  another  in 
the  wall,  bounded  by  no  grassy  banks,  brightened  by 
no  cbeerful  light,  admireJ  by  no  human  eye,  followed 
ia  its  small  coarse  through  the  inner  fissures  in  the 
brick  by  no  living  thing  hut  a  bloated  toad,  or  a  so- 
litary lizard:  yet  wending  as  happily  on  its  way 
through  darkness  and  ruui,  as  its  sisters  who  were 
Wking  in  the  sunlight  of  the  meadow,  or  leaping  in 
the  fresh  breezes  of  the  open  mountain  side. 

Baiaing  bis  eyes  from  the  little  spring,  Ulpius  next 
directed  his  attention  to  the  prospect  above  him. 

Immediately  over  his  head,  the  material  of  the 
interior  of  the  wall  presented  a  smooth,  flat,  hard  eur- 
Ace,  which  seemed  capable  of  resisting  the  most  vi- 
goroos  attempts  at  its  destruction;  but  on  looking 
TOimd,  he  perceived  at  one  side  of  him  and  further  in- 
wards, an  appearance  of  dark,  dimly-dehned  irregu- 
larity,  which  promised  encoiu'agingly  for  his  intended 
efforts.  He  descended  into  the  chasm  of  the  rivulet, 
crawled  up  on  a  heap  of  crumbling  brickwork,  and 
gained  a  hole  above  it,  which  he  immediately  began 
to  widen,  to  admit  of  his  pa.sBage  through.  Inch  by 
inch,  he  enlarged  the  rift,  crept  into  it,  and  found  him- 
self on  a  fragment  of  the  bow  of  one  of  the  foundation 
arches,  which,  though  partly  destroyed,  stiU  supported 
itself,  isolated  from  all  conoectioa  with  the  part  of  the 
upper  wall  which  it  had  once  sustained,  and  which 
had  gradually  crumbled  away  into  the  cavities  below. 


He  looked  np.  An  immeoBB  rift  soared  above  I 
stretching  ita  tortuous  ramifications,  at  different  points, 
into  every  part  of  the  wall  that  was  immediately 
visible.  The  whole  etructnie  seemed,  at  this  place,  Hi 
have  received  a  sudden  and  tremendone  wrench.  Bat 
for  the  support  of  the  sounder  fortifications  at  each 
t,  it  could  not  have  sustained  itself  after  the 
shock.  The  Pagan  gazed  aloft,  into  the  fearful 
hreaches  wiiich  yawned  above  him,  with  ungovernable 
awe.  His  small,  fitful  light  was  not  sufficient  to  show 
him  any  of  their  terminations.  They  looked,  as  he 
beheld  them  in  dark  relief  against  the  reat  of  the 
hollow  part  of  the  wall,  like  mighty  serpents  twining 
their  desolating  path  right  upward  to  the  rampartu 
above;  and  he,  himself,  as  he  crouched  on  liis  pinnacle 
•mth  his  little  light  by  his  side,  was  reduced  by  the 
wild  grandeur,  the  vast,  solemn  gloom  of  the  obscure, 
dnsky,  and  fantastic  objects  around  Itim,  to  the  stature 
of  a  pigmy,  Could  he  have  been  seen  from  the  ram- 
parts high  overhead,  as  he  now  peered  down  behind 
hb  lantern  into  the  cavities  and  irregularities  below 
him,  he  would  Lave  looked,  with  his  flickering  light, 
like  a  mole  led  by  a  glow-worm. 

He  paused  to  consider  his  next  movements.  In  a 
stationary  position,  the  damp  coldness  of  the  atmosphere 
s  almost  insupportable,  but  he  attained  a  great  ad- 
vantage by  his  present  stillness:  he  could  listen  undis- 
turbed by  the  noises  made  by  the  bricks  whidi 
crumbled  from  under  him,  if  he  advanced. 

Ere  long,   be  heard  a  thin,   winding,   lonf 
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now  lender,  now  softer;  now  approacliing,  now 
retreating;  now  verging  towards  slmUness,  now  quickly 
returning  to  a  taint,  gentle  swell.  Suddenly  this  strange 
UDetutbly  music  was  interrupted  by  a  succession  of 
long,  deep,  rolling  sounds,  which  trarelled  grandly 
abont  the  fissures  above,  like  prisoned  thunderbolts 
itriving  to  escape.  Utterly  ignorant  that  the  first  of 
these  noises  was  occasioned  by  the  night  wind  winding 
ihrongh  the  rents  in  the  brick  of  tlie  outer  wall  beyond 
him;  and  the  second  by  the  echoes  produced  in  the 
irregolar  cavities  above,  by  the  footfall  of  the  sentries 
overhead  —  roused  by  the  influence  of  the  place,  and 
die  mystery  of  Mb  employment,  to  a  pitch  of  fanatic 
exaltation,  which  for  the  moment  absolutely  onstcadied 
his  reason  —  filled  with  the  ftantic  enthusiasm  of  his 
designs,  and  the  fearful  legends  of  invisible  beings  and 
worlds  which  made  the  foundation  of  his  worship, 
n^iuB  conceived,  as  he  listened  to  the  sounds  around 
and  above,  that  the  goda  of  antiquity  were  now  in 
viewless  congregation  hovering  ahout  him,  and  calling 
to  him  in  unearthly  voices  and  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
to  proceed  upon  his  daring  enterprise,  in  the  full  as- 
surance of  its  near  and  glorious  success. 

"Koar  and  mutter,  and  make  your  hurricane  music 
ht  my  ears!"  eiclaiined  the  Pagan,  raising  his  withered 
hands,  and  addressing  in  a  savage  ecstasy  his  imagined 
deities.  "Your  servant  TJlpius  stops  not  on  the  journey 
chat  leads  him  to  yoor  repeopled  shrines!  Blood,  crime, 
danger,  pain  —  pride  and  honour,  joy  and  rest,  have 
I  fltraWD  like  sacrifices  at  your  altars'  feetl     Time  has 
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vliirled  past  me;  j'onth  and  tDanliood  have  lun  loBg 
Bince  buried  in  the  liidden  Lethe  which  is  the  portion 
of  life;  age  has  wreathed  hia  coils  over  iny  body's 
Btrength,  but  still  I  watch  by  your  temples  and  serve 
your  mighty  cause!  Your  vengeance  is  near!  Itlonarche 
of  the  world,  your  triumph  is  at  handl" 

He  remained  for  some  time  in  the  same  position, 
looking  fixedly  up  into  the  trackless  darkness  above 
Tiim,  diinking  in  the  sounds  which — ^alternately  rising 
and  sinking  —  still  floated  round  him.  The  trembling 
gleam  of  his  lantern  fell  red  and  wild  upon  his  livid 
countenance.  His  shaggy  hair  floated  in  the  cold 
breezes  that  blew  by  him.  At  this  moment  he  would 
have  appeared  from  a  distance,  like  a  phantom  of  fire 
perishing  in  a  miat  of  darkness;  like  a  Gnome  in  ado- 
ration in  the  bowels  of  the  earth;  like  a  forsaken  spirit 
in  a  solitary  purgatory,  watching  for  the  advent  of  a 
glimpse  of  beauty,  or  a  breath  of  air. 

At  length  ho  aroused  himself  &om  hja  trance, 
trimmed  with  careful  hand  hia  guiding  lantern,  and 
set  forward  to  penetrate  the  breadth  of  the  great  rift 
he  had  just  entered. 

He  moved  on  in  an  obliqae  direction  several  feel, 
now  creeping  over  the  tops  of  the  foundation  arches, 
now  skirting  the  extremities  of  protrusions  in  the  mined 
brickwork,  now  descending  into  dark  slimy  rubbish- 
choked  chasms,  until  the  rift  suddenly  diminished  in 
all  directions. 

The  atmosphere  was  warmer  in  the  place  he  I 
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DCCQpied;  be  could  faintly  di^tinguisli  patclies  of  dark 
moss,  dotted  here  and  there  over  the  aneven  surface  of 
the  wall;  and  oace  or  twice,  some  blades  of  luug  flat 
grass,  that  grew  from  a  prominence  immediately  above 
his  head,  were  waved  in  his  face  by  the  wind,  which 
he  could  now  feel  blowing  through  the  narrow  fissure 
that  he  was  preparing  to  enlarge.  It  was  evident  that 
he  had  by  this  time  advanced  to  within  a  few  feet  of 
the  onter  eistromity  of  the  wall. 

"Numerian  wanders  after  his  child  through  the 
Streets,"  muttered  the  Pagan,  as  he  deposited  his  lan- 
tern by  bis  side,  bared  his  trembling  arms,  and  raised 
his  iron  bar,  "the  slaves  of  his  neighbour  the  senator 
are  forth  to  pursue  me.  On  all  sides  my  enemies  are 
oat  after  me;  but,  posted  here,  I  mock  their  strictest 
search  1  If  they  would  track  me  to  my  hiding-place, 
they  must  penetrate  the  walls  of  Eome!  If  they  would 
hunt  me  down  in  my  lair,  they  must  assail  me  to-night 
in  the  camp  of  the  Goths!  Fools!  let  them  look  to 
themselves!  I  seal  the  doom  of  their  dty,  with  the 
lost  brick  that  I  tear  from  their  defenceless  walls!" 

He  laughed  to  himself  as  he  thrust  bis  bar  boldly 
into  the  crevice  before  him.  In  some  places  the  bricks 
yielded  easily  to  his  efforts;  in  others,  their  resistance 
was  only  to  be  overcome  by  the  exertion  of  his  utmost 
strength.  Besolutely  and  unceasingly  be  coutinued  his 
laboors;  now  wounding  his  hands  against  the  jagged 
BorfaceB  presented  by  the  widening  fissure;  now  in- 
voluntarily dropping  his  instrument  from  ungovernable 
czbauetion;   but,  still  working  bravely  on,  in  defiance 


at  eveiy  hindraiice  tLat  opposed  him,   until  hQ  g^ed'*' 
the  interior  of  the  new  rift. 

Ah  he  drew  his  laatem  after  liim  into  the  cavity 
that  he  had  made,  he  perceived  that,  unless  it  was 
heightened  immediately  over  him,  lie  could  proceed  no 
further,  even  in  a  creeping  position.  Irritated  at  this 
unexpected  neeeaaity  for  more  violent  exertion,  despe- 
rate in  his  determination  to  get  through  the  wall  at  all 
hazards,  on  that  very  night,  he  rockleBsly  struck  his 
bar  upwards  with  all  his  strength,  instead  of  gradually 
and  softly  loosening  the  material  of  the  surface  thai 
opposed  him,  as  he  had  done  hefore. 

A  few  moments  of  this  labour  had  scarcely  elapsed, 
when  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  brickwork,  con- 
solidated into  one  firm  mass,  fell  with  lightning  sud- 
denness from  above.  It  hurled  him  under  it,  prostrate 
on  the  foundation  arch  which  had  been  his  support; 
crushed  aud  dislocated  his  right  shoulder;  and  shivered 
his  lantern  into  fragments.  A  groan  of  irrepressible 
anguish  burst  from  his  lips.  He  was  left  in  impenetrable 
darkness. 

The   mass  of  brickwork,   after  it  had  struck  liiin, 
rolled  a  little  to  one  aide.     By  a  desperato  exertion 
he  extricated  himself  from  under  it  —  only  to  i 
from  the  fresh  anguish  caused  to  him  by  the  effort.  * 

For  a  short  time  he  lay  insensible  in  his  cold  d 
solitude.  Then  reviving  after  this  first  shock,  he  began 
to  experience  in  all  their  severity,  the  fierce  spasms, 
the  dull  gnawings,  the  throbbing  torments,  that  were 
the  miserable  consequences  of  the  injury  Ue  receir^^H 
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His  arm  lay  motionless  by  his  side  —  he  Iiad  neither 
ingth  nor  resolution  to  move  any  one  of  the  other 
eoimd  iimhs  in  his  body.  At  one  moment,  his  deep, 
sobbing,  stifled  respirations,  syllabled  Lorrible  and  halt- 
formed  cursoB  —  at  another,  his  panting  breaths  sud- 
daoly  died  away  within  him;  and  then  he  could  hear 
the  blood  dripping  slowly  from  his  shoulder,  with  dis- 
mal regularity,  into  a  little  pool  that  it  had  formed 
ilready  by  his  aide. 

The  shrili  breezes  which  wound  through  the  cre- 
ric«e  in  the  wail  before  him,  were  now  felt  only  on 
his  wounded  limb.  They  touched  its  surface  like  in- 
noiaerable  splinters  of  thin,  sharp  ice;  they  penetrated 
iiis  flesli  like  rushing  sparks  struck  out  of  a  sea  of 
molten  lead.  There  were  moments,  during  the  first 
puigs  of  this  agony,  when,  if  he  had  been  possessed  of 
a  weapon  and  of  the  strength  to  use  it,  he  would  hare 
sacrificed  his  ambition  for  ever  by  depriving  himself 
of  life. 

But  this  desire  to  end  his  torments  with  his  exis- 
tence lasted  not  long.  Gradually,  the  anguish  in  his 
twdy  awakened  a  wilder  and  stronger  distemper  in  his 
miud,  and  then  the  two  agonies,  physical  and  mental, 
rioted  over  him  together  in  fierce  rivalry,  divesting 
liim  of  all  thoughts  but  such  as  were  by  their  own 
agency  created  or  aroused. 

For  some  time  be  lay  helpless  in  bis  misery,  alter- 
nately venting  by  stifled  groans  the  unalleviated  tor- 
meat  of  his  wounds,  and  lamenting  with  curses  the 
Gukne  of  his  enterprise,  at  the  very  moment  of  its 
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apparent  Bucceaa.  At  length,  the  pangs  lliat  struck 
through  him  seemed  to  grow  gradually  less  frequent; 
he  hardly  knew  now  from  what  part  of  his  frame  tlii-y 
more  immediately  proceeded.  Insensibly,  his  facultius 
of  Udnking  and  feeling  grew  blunted;  then  he  remained 
a  little  while  in  a  mysterious  unrefreshing  repose  of 
body  and  mind;  and  then  hia  disordered  senses,  left 
ungnided  and  unrestrained,  became  the  victims  of  a 
sudden  and  terrible  delusion. 

The  blank  darkness  around  him  appeared,  after 
an  interval,  to  bo  gradually  dawning  into  a  dull  lighi, 
thick  and  misty,  like  the  reflections  on  clouds  wliicli 
threaten  a  thnnderstorm  at  the  close  of  evening.  Soon, 
this  atmosphere  seemed  to  be  crossed  and  streaked 
■with  a  fantastic  trellis-work  of  white,  seething  vapour. 
Then  the  mass  of  brickwork  which  had  struck  liira 
down,  grew  visible  at  his  side,  enlarged  to  an  eoona- 
ons  bulk,  and  endued  witli  a  power  of  scif-motion,  by 
which  it  mysteriously  swelled  and  shrank,  and  riused 
and  depressed  itself,  without  quitting  for  a  moment  ic$ 
position  near  him.  And  then,  from  its  dark  and  loll- 
ing surface  there  rose  a  long  stream  of  dusky  shapes, 
which  twined  themselves  about  the  misty  trellis-work 
above,  and  took  the  prominent  and  palpable  form  of 
human  countenances,  marked  by  every  difference  iit 
age  and  distorted  by  every  variety  of  suffering. 

There  were  infantine  faces,  wreathed  about  with 
grave  worms  that  hnng  round  them  like  locks  of 
filthy  hair;  aged  faces,  dabbled  with  gore  and  a'  '  ' 
with  wounds;  youthful  faces,  seamed  with  livid  « 
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seU,  along  wliich  ran  nDceasing  teais;  lovely  faces, 
lUstorted  into  fixed  expressions  of  raging  pain,  wild 
maligoity,  and  despairing  gloom.  Not  one  of  these 
eonotenances  exactly  resembled  the  other.  Each  was 
dietiiigaished  by  a  revolting  character  of  its  own.  Yet, 
however  deformed  might  be  their  other  features,  the 
eyes  of  all  were  preserved  nnimpaired.  Speeehle.'iB 
and  bodiless,  they  floated  in  unceasing  myriads  up  to 
tlie  fantastic  trellis-wotk,  which  seemed  to  swell  its 
wild  proportions  to  receive  them.  There  they  clustered, 
in  their  goblin  amphitheatre,  and  fixedly  and  silently 
tltey  all  glared  down,  withoat  one  exception,  on  the 
Pagan's  face! 

Meanwhile,  the  walls  at  the  side  began  to  gleam 
oat  with  a  light  of  their  own,  making  jagged  bonn- 
dsriea  to  the  midway  scene  of  phantom  faces.  Then 
the  rifta  in  their  sorfaces  widened,  and  disgorged  mis- 
ehapen  figures  of  priests  and  idols  of  the  old  time, 
which  came  forth  in  every  hideous  deformity  of  aspect, 
mocking  at  the  faces  on  the  trellis- vork;  while  behind 
and  over  the  whole,  soared  shapes  of  gigantic  dark- 
IMM,  robed  in  grim  cloady  resemblances  of  skins  such 
'om  by  the  Goths,  and  wielding  through  the 
vapour,  mighty  and  shadow-like  weapons  of 
From  the  whole  of  this  ghastly  assemblage 
not  the  slightest  sound.  A  stillness,  as  of 
«  dead  and  ruined  world,  possessed  in  all  its  quarters 
the  appalling  scene.  The  deep  echoes  of  tbe  sentries' 
footsteps  aad  the  faint  diiging  of  the  melancholy  winds 
nn  no  more.     The  blood  that  bad  as  yet  dripped 
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&om  his  wound,  made  no  sound  noT  in  the  Pagan'a 
ear;  even  hia  own  agonj  of  terror  was  as  silent  as 
were  the  visionary  demons  who  had  aroosed  it  Days, 
years,  centuries,  seemed  to  pass,  as  he  lay  gazing  up, 
in  a  trance  of  horror,  into  his  realm  of  peopled  and 
ghostly  darkness.  At  last  nature  yielded  under  the 
trial;  the  phantom  prospect  Baddealy  whirled  round 
him  with  fearful  velocity,  and  his  senses  sought  reftiga 
from  the  thraldom  of  their  own  creation  in  a  deep  and 
welcome  swoon. 

Time  had  moved  wearily  onward,  the  chiding 
winds  had  many  times  waved  the  dry  locks  of  his  hut 
to  and  fro  about  his  brow,  as  if  to  bid  him  awaken 
and  arise,  ere  he  again  recovered  his  conscioosness. 
Once  more  aroused  to  the  knowledge  of  his  position 
and  the  sensation  of  his  wound,  ho  slowly  raised  him- 
self upon  his  uninjured  arm,  and  looked  wildly  around 
for  the  faintest  appearance  of  a  gleam  of  light.  But 
the  winding  and  uneven  nature  of  the  track  which  he 
had  formed  to  lead  bim  through  the  wall,  cfi'octuaUy 
prevented  the  moonbeams,  then  fiuating  into  the  outer- 
most of  the  cavities  that  he  had  made,  from  reaching 
the  place  where  be  now  lay.  Not  a  single  object  was 
even  faintly  distingubhable  around  bim.  Darkneiit 
hemmed  him  in,  in  rayless  and  triumphant  obscurity, 
on  eveiy  side. 

The  first  agonies  of  the  injury  he  had  received 
had  resolved  themselves  into  one  dull,  heavy,  OB- 
changing  sensation  of  pain.  The  vision  that  bad  over- 
whelmed bis  senses  was  now,  in  o  vast  and  shadowy 
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ent  only  to  bis  jaamoij,  filling  the  darkuesa 
il  recollections,  and  not  with  dismal  fonns; 
ad  nrging  on  him  a  restless,  headlong  yearning  to 
Meet  bis  escape  from  the  lonely  and  .unhallowed 
Itepnlchre,  the  prison  of  solitude  and  death,  that  bis 
Jwn  fatal  exertions  threatened  him  with,  should  he 
nngor  much  longer  in  the  cavema  of  the  wall. 
I  "I  must  pass  from  this  darkness  into  light  — -  I 
tost  breathe  the  air  of  the  sky,  or  I  shall  peiisb  in 
{he  damps  of  this  vault,"  he  exclaimed  in  a  hoarse, 
hoaniug  voice,  as  he  raised  himself  gradually  and 
Gainfully  into  a  creeping  position;  and  turning  round 
(lowly,  commenced  bis  meditated  retreat. 
I  His  brain  atill  whirled  with  the  emotions  that  had 
^  lately  overwhelmed  his  mind;  bis  right  hand  hung 
^plessly  by  his  side,  dragged  after  him  like  a  pri- 
soner's chain,  and  lacerated  by  the  uneven  surfaces  of 
|be  ground  over  which  it  was  slowly  drawn,  as  — 
supporting  himself  on  his  left  arm,  and  creeping  for- 
(rard  a  few  inches  at  a  time  —  he  set  forth  on  bis 
toilsome  journey. 

Here,  he  paused  bewildered  in  the  darkness;  there, 
la  either  checked  himself  by  a  convulsive  effort  &om 
hlUng  headlong  into  the  unknown  deeps  beneath  him, 
n  lost  the  little  ground  be  had  gained  in  labour  and 
ligony,  by  retracing  his  way  at  the  bidding  of  some 
inexpected  obstacle.  Kow  he  gnashed  bis  teetb  in 
knguish,  now  he  cursed  in  despair,  now  he  was  breath- 
leas  with  exhaustion;   bat  still,   with  an  obstinacy  tbat 


bad  ia  it  Hometlung  of  the  heroic,  be  nev^c 
bia  fierce  resolution  to  effect  bis  escape. 

Slowly  and  painfully,  moving  witb  tbe  pace  and 
the  perseverance  of  tbe  tortoise,  bopeleas  yet  deter- 
mined as  a  navigator  in  a  strange  sea,  he  trrithed 
onvrard  and  onward  upon  bis  unguided  course,  until 
lie  reaped  at  length  tbe  reward  of  bis  long  sufiering, 
by  tbe  sudden  discovery  of  a  thin  ray  of  moonlight 
toiling  through  a  crevice  in  tbe  murky  brickwork  be- 
fore him.  Hardly  did  the  hearts  of  the  Magi  when 
the  vision  of  "the  star  in  tbe  East"  first  dawned  oa 
their  eyes,  leap  within  them  with  a  more  vivid  trans- 
port, than  tiiat  which  animated  tbe  heart  of  Ulpius  at 
tbe  moment  when  he  behold  the  inspiring  and  guiding 
light 

Yet  a  little  more  exertion,  a  little  mote  patience, 
a  little  more  anguish;  and  he  stood  once  again,  a 
ghastly  and  crippled  figure,  before  the  outer  cavity  is 
the  wall. 

It  was  near  daybreak;  tbe  moon  shone  faintly  ia 
the  dull,  grey  heaven;  a  small,  vaporous  rain  was 
sinking  from  tbe  shapeless  clouds;  tbe  waning  nigbt 
showed  bleak  and  cheerless  to  tbe  earth,  but  cast  no 
mouruful  or  reproving  influence  over  tbe  Pagan's 
mind.  He  looked  round  on  his  solitary  lurking  place, 
and  beheld  no  human  figure  iu  its  lonely  recesses.  Ho 
looked  up  at  tbe  ramparts,  and  saw  that  tbe  sentinels 
stood  silent  anil  apart,  wrapped  in  tbeir  heavy  watch* 
cloaks,  and  supported  on  their  trusty  weapons.  It  was 
perfectly  apparent  that  the  events  of  bis  night  of  suf- 
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!;  and  despair  had  passed  unheeded  by  the  outer 

He  glanced  back  with  a  shudder  upon  his  wounded 
and  helpless  limb;  then  his  eyes  fixed  themselves 
upon  the  ■wall.  After  surveying  it  with  an  earnest  and 
defiant  gaze,  he  slowly  moved  the  brushwood  with  his 
fiiot,  against  the  small  cavity  in  its  outer  surface. 

"Days  pass,  wounds  heal,  chances  change,"  mut- 
tered the  old  man,  departing  from  his  haunt  with  slow 
and  uncertain  steps.  "In  the  mines  I  have  bome 
lashes  without  a  murmur  —  I  have  felt  my  chains 
widening,  with  each  succeeding  day,  the  ulcers  that 
their  teeth  of  iron  first  gnawed  in  my  desh,  and  have 
yet  lived  to  loosen  my  fetters,  and  to  close  my  sores! 
Shall  this  new  agony  have  a  power  to  conquer  me 
greater  than  the  others  that  are  past?  I  will  even 
yet  return  in  time  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
walll     My  arm  is  crushed,  but  my  purpose  is  whole!" 


t 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


iTRACiKO  some  hours,  we  turn  from  the  rifted 
wall  to  the  suburbs  and  the  country  which  its  i-ampartB 
overlook;  abandoning  the  footsteps  of  the  maimed 
and  darkly- plotting  Ulpius,  our  attention  now  fixes 
itself  on  the  fortunes  of  Hermanric,  and  tlie  fate  of 
Antoniua. 

.though  the  evening  had  as  yet  scarcely  closed, 
ith  had  allotted  to  the  warriors  under  bis  com- 
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mand  their  different  stations  for  the  night  in  the  lonel; 
BabQrba  of  the  city.  This  dnty  performed,  Le  was  left 
to  the  unbroken  solitude  of  the  deserted  tenement 
which  now  served  him  a3  a  temporary  abode. 

The  houBc  he  occupied  was  the  last  of  the  wide 
and  irregular  street  in  which  it  stood;  it  looked  to- 
wards the  wall  beneath  the  Pincian  Mount,  from  which 
it  waa  separated  by  a  public  garden  about  half  a  mile 
in  extent.  This  once  well-thronged  place  of  recreation 
was  now  totally  unoccupied.  Its  dull  gi'oves  were 
brightened  by  no  human  forms;  the  chambers  of  its 
gay  snmmer  houses  were  dark  and  desolate;  the  booths 
of  its  fruit  and  flower-sellers  stood  vacant  on  its 
untrodden  lawns.  Melancholy  and  forsaken,  it  stretched 
forth  as  a  fertile  solitude  under  the  very  walls  of  a 
crowded  city. 

And  yet  there  wae  a  charm  inexpressibly  solemn 
and  soothing  in  the  prospect  of  loneliness  that  it 
presented,  as  its  flower-beds  and  trees  were  now 
gradually  obscured  to  the  eye  in  tho  shadows  of  the 
advancing  night.  It  gained  in  its  present  refinement 
aa  much  as  it  had  lost  of  its  former  gaiety;  it  had  its 
own  simple  attraction  still,  though  it  failed  to  sparkle 
to  the  eye  with  its  accustomed  illuminations,  or  to 
please  the  ear  hy  the  music  and  laughter,  which  rose 
Irom  it  in  times  of  peace-  As  he  looked  forth  over  the 
view  from  tlie  terrace  of  his  new  abode,  the  remem- 
brance of  the  employments  of  his  past  and  busy  houn 
deserted  the  memory  of  the  young  Goth,  leaving  bii 
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[liea  &ee  to  welcome  Uie  reflections  vLich  niglit 
began  insensibly  to  awaken  and  create. 

Employed  nnder  such  auspices,  wliither  would  the 
thoughts  of  Henuauric  naturally  stray? 

From  the  moonlight  that  already  began  to  ripple 
OTcr  the  topmost  trembling  leaves  of  the  trees  beyond 
lum,  to  the  delicate  and  shadowy  flowers  that  twined 
i^  the  pillars  of  the  deserted  terrace  where  he  now 
(tood,  every  object  he  beheld  connected  itself,  to  his 
vivid  and  uncultured  imagination,  with  the  one  being 
of  whom  all  that  was  beautiful  in  nature,  seemed  to 
him  the  eloquent  and  befitting  type.  He  thought  of 
Antonina  whom  he  had  once  protected-,  of  Antonina 
whom  he  had  afterwards  abandoned;  of  Antonina  whom 
his  had  now  lost! 

Strong  in  the  imaginative  aud  weak  in  the  reason- 
ing faculties;  gifted  with  large  moral  perception  and 
little  moral  firmness;  too  easy  to  be  influenced  and  too 
difBcuIt  to  be  resolved,  Hennanric  had  deserted  the 
pd'o  interests  from  an  infirmity  of  disposition,  rather 
dum  from  a  determination  of  will.  Now,  therefore, 
when  the  employments  of  the  day  had  ceased  to  absorb 
bis  attention;  now  when  sileace  and  solitude  led  his 
meinory  back  to  his  morning's  abandonment  of  his 
helpless  charge,  that  act  of  fatal  impatience  and 
itreeolution  inspired  him  with  the  strongest  emotions  of 
w>miw  and  remorse.  If  during  her  sojourn  under  his 
cue,  Antonina  had  insensibly  influeuced  his  heart,  her 
ima^,  now  that  he  reSected  on  his  guilty  share  in 
their  parting  scene,   filled   all   his   thoughts,   at  once 
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saddeuiug  and  shaming  him,   as  be  reineniH 

banishment  from  the  shelter  of  Ms  tent. 

Every  feeling  which  had  animated  his  reflectiotis 
on  Antonina  on  the  previous  night,  was  doubled  ia 
intensity  a.B  he  thought  on  her  now.  Agun  he  recalled 
her  eloquent  words,  and  remembered  the  charm  of  her 
gentle  and  innocent  manner;  again  he  dwelt  on  tlte 
beauties  of  her  outward  form.  Each  warm  expression-, 
each  varying  intonation  uf  voice  that  had  accompanied 
her  petition  to  bim  for  safety  and  companionship; 
every  persuasion  that  she  bad  used  to  melt  hina,  now 
revived  in  his  memory  and  moved  in  his  heart  with 
steady  influence  and  increasing  power.  All  the  hurried 
and  imperfect  pictures  of  happiness  which  she  had 
drawn  to  allure  him,  now  expanded  and  brightened, 
until  his  mind  began  to  figure  to  him  visions  that  had 
been  hitherto  unknown  to  faculties  occupied  by  no 
other  images  than  those  of  rivalry,  turbulence,  and 
strife.  Scenes  called  into  being  by  Autoniua's  lightest 
and  hastiest  expreasions,  now  rose  vague  and  shadowy 
before  his  brooding  spirit.  Lovely  places  of  earth  that 
he  had  visited  and  forgotten,  now  returned  to  bis 
recollection,  idealised  and  refined  as  he  thought  of  her. 
She  appeared  to  hia  mind  in  every  allurement  of 
action,  fulfilling  all  the  duties  and  enjoying  all  the 
pleasures  that  she  had  proposed  to  him.  He  imagined 
her  happy  and  healthful,  journeying  gaily  by  his  side 
in  the  fresh  morning,  with  rosy  cheek  and  elastic  step-, 
he  imagined  her  delighting  him  by  her  promised  songs, 
onliveniBg  him  by  her  eloquent  words,  in  the  mellow 
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Stillitess  of  evening;  Lb  imagined  her  Bleeping,  soft 
and  warm  and  still,  in  his  protecting  arms  —  ever 
iiappy  aaJ  ever  gentle;  girl  iu  years,  aaid  woman  in 
capacities-,  at  once  lover  and  companion,  teacher  and 
pupil,  follower  and  guide  I 

Such  she  might  have  been  oncot  What  was  she 
now? 

Was  she  sinking  nnder  her  loneliness,  perishing 
from  exposure  and  fatigue,  repulsed  by  the  eruel,  or 
moiled  by  the  mitliinking?  To  all  these  perils  aad 
miseries  had  he  esposed  her;  and  to  what  end?  To 
muntain  the  uncertain  favour,  to  preserve  the  nnwel- 
come  friendship,  of  a  woman  abandoned  evon  by  the 
most  common  and  intuitive  virtues  of  her  sex;  whose 
frantic  craving  for  revenge,  confounded  justice  with 
treachery,  innocence  with  guilt,  helplessness  with 
tyranny;  whose  claims  of  nation  and  reliitionship  should 
hare  been  forfeited  in  bis  estimation,  by  the  openly- 
confessed  malignity  of  her  designs,  at  the  fatal  moment 
when  she  had  communicated  them  to  him  in  all  their 
atrocity,  before  the  walls  of  Rome.  He  groaned  in 
despair,  as  he  thought  on  this  the  most  unworthy 
of  the  necessities,  to  which  the  forsaken  girl  had  boon 
sacrificed. 

Soon,  however,  his  mind  reverted  from  such  reflec- 
tions as  these,  to  his  own  duties  and  his  own  renown; 
and  here  his  remorse  became  partially  lightened,  though 
bis  sorrow  remained  unchanged. 

Wonderful  as  had  been  the  influence  of  Antonina's 
presence  and  Antonina's  words  over  the  Groth,  they  had 
20» 


not  yet  acquired  power  enough  to  smotliar  i 
entirely  the  warlike  instincts  of  his  sex  and  nadon,  or 
to  vanquish  the  etrong  and  hostile  promptings  of  educa- 
tion and  custom.  She  had  gifted  him  with  new  emo- 
tions, and  awakened  him  to  new  thoughts;  she  had 
arouEcd  all  the  dormant  gentleness  of  his  disposition  t'> 
war  against  the  rugged  indifference,  the  reckless  energy, 
that  teaching  and  example  had  hitherto  made  a  second 
nature  to  his  heart  She  had  wound  her  way  into  his 
mind,  brightening  its  dark  places,  enlitrging  its  narrow 
recesses,  beautifying  its  unpolished  treasures.  She  had 
created,  she  had  refined,  during  her  short  hoars  of 
communication  with  him,  hut  she  had  not  lured  his 
disposition  entirely  &om  its  old  habits  and  its  old 
attachments;  she  had  not  yet  stripped  off  the  false 
glitter  from  barbarian  strife,  or  the  pomp  from  martial 
renown;  she  had  not  elevated  the  inferior  intellectual, 
to  the  height  of  the  superior  moral  faculties,  in  hia 
inward  composition.  Submitted  almost  impartially  in 
tlie  alternate  and  conflicting  dominion  of  the  two 
masters,  Love  and  Bn^,  he  at  once  regretted  AntoninK. 
and  yet  clung  mechanically  to  hia  old  obedience  to 
those  tyrannic  requirements  of  nation  and  name,  which 
had  occasioned  her  loss. 

Oppressed  by  his  varying  emotions,  destitute  alike 
of  consolation  and  advice,  the  very  inaction  of  Ms 
present  position  sensibly  depressed  him.  He  rose 
impatiently,  and  buckling  on  his  weapons,  sought  to 
escape  from  his  thoughts,  by  abandoning  the  scene 
under   the    influence    of   which    they    had    been    fit* 
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led.  Turning  hia  ba^^k  upon  tiia  city,  lie  directed 
bis  steps  at  raaduin,  through  the  complicated  labyriuth 

streets,  composing  the  extent  of  the  deserted 
Bnbuibs. 

Afler  he  had  passed  tlirough  the  dwellings  comprised 
■in  the  occupation  of  the  Gothic  lines,  and  had  gained 
those  situated  nearer  to  the  desolate  country  beyond, 
■ound  him  became  irapreasive  enough  to 
have  absorbed  the  attention  of  any  mau  not  wholly 
occupied  by  other  and  more  important  objects  of  con- 
lempiation. 

The  loneliness  he  now  beheld  on  all  sides,  was  not 
the  loneliness  of  ruin  —  the  buildings  near  him  were 
,in  perfect  repair;  it  was  not  the  loneliness  of  pestilence 
—  there  were  no  corpses  strewn  over  the  untrodden 
pavements  of  the  streetsj  it  was  not  the  loneUnesa  of 
Beclusion  — -  there  were  no  barred  windows,  and  few 
closed  doors;  it  was  a  solitude  of  human  annihilation. 
The  open  halls  of  the  theatres  were  untenanted;  the 
porticos  of  the  churches  wore  uuapproached ;  the 
benches  before  the  wine-shops  were  unoccupied;  remains 
of  gaudy  household  wares  still  stood  ou  the  counters  of 
the  street  booths,  watched  by  none,  bought  by  none; 
particles  of  bread  and  meat  (treasures,  fated  to  become 
won  of  greater  value  than  silver  and  gold,  to  be- 
leaguered Bome)  rutted  here  in  the  open  air,  like 
garbage  upon  dunghills;  children's  toys,  women's  orna- 
nenta,  pnrses,  money,  love-tokens,  precious  manuscripts, 
Ifty  scattered  hither  and  thither  in  the  public  ways, 
dropped  and  abandoned  by  their  difierent  owners,  iu 
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^^^^H  the  htiny  of  their  sudden  and  nniTeisal  flight     Evavjr 

^^^^B  deaerted  street  waa  eloquent  of  darling  projects  desperate- 

^^^^H  ly  leaignod,  of  valued  labours  miserablj  deserted,  of 

^^^^H  delighting    enjoTments    irretrievably   lost.     The    place 

^^^^P  vaa  forsaken  even  by  those  household  gods  of  rich  and 

^^^^H  poor,  its  domestic  auimals.     They  had  either  folloTed 

^^^^1  their  o-wners  into  the  city,  or  strayed,  unLindered  aad 

^^^^H  unwatched,  into  the  country  beyond.     Mansion,  bath, 

^^^^H  and  circus,  displayed  tlteir  gaudy  pomp  and  Inxnrious 

^^^^H  comfort  in  vain;  not  even  a  wandering  Goth  was  to  be 

^^^^H  seen  near  their  empty  balls.   For,  with  such  a  prospect 

^^^^1  cai 

^^^^1  SQ[ 

^m  of 


before  them  as  the  subjugation  of  Rome,  the  army  had 
caught  the  infection  of  its  leader's  enthusiasm  for  his 
exalted  task,  and  willingly  obeyed  his  conunands  for 
the  pillage  of  the  Baburbs,  disdaining  the 
comparatively  worthless  treasures  around  them,  attain- 
3  at  any  time,  when  they  felt  that  the  rich  coffers 
of  Eome  herself  were  now  fast  opening  to  their  eaget 
Voiceless  and  noiseless,  unpeopled  and  usra- 
lay  the  far-famed  suburbs  of  the  greatest 
city  of  the  universe,  sunk  alike  in  the  night  of  Nature, 
the  night  of  Fortune,  and  the  night  of  Glory! 

Saddening  and  impressive  as  was  the  prospect  thus 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  Goth,  it  failed  to 
weaken  the  powerful  influence  that  his  evening's 
leditations  yet  held  over  his  mind.  As,  during  tb" 
hours  that  were  passed,  the  image  of  the  forsaken  girl 
had  dissipated  the  remembrance  of  the  duties  he  had 
performed,  and  opposed  the  contemplation  of  the  c 
mands  he  was  yet  to  fnlfll,   so   it  now  denied  t 
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allies  any  imprcssioas  from  the  lonel;^  scGae,  behold, 
^Bt  uimoticed,  which  spread  around  him.  Stall,  as  he 
Jrtisaed  through  the  gloomy  streets,  his  vain  regrets 
and  self -accusations,  his  natural  predilections  and 
acquired  attachments,  ruled  over  him  and  coittended 
irithin  him,  as  sternly  and  as  unceasingly  as  in  tlie 
:firBt  moments  when  they  had  arisen  with  the  evening, 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  terrace  of  the  deserted 
botise. 

L  He  had  now  arrived  at  the  estremest  boundary  of 
iiho  buildings  in  the  suburbs.  Before  him  lay  an  un- 
linterrupted  prospect  of  smooth,  shining  fields,  and  soft, 
'b&zy,  indefinable  woods.  At  one  side  of  him  were 
^^me  vineyards  and  cottage  gardens;  at  the  other  was 
Ja  solitary  house,  the  outermost  of  all  the  abodes  in 
ibis  immediate  vicinity.  Dark  and  cheerless  as  it  was, 
.lie  regarded  it  for  some  time  with  the  mechanical  at' 
tention  of  a  man  more  occupied  in  thought  than  ob- 
jerration,  —  gradually  advancing  towards  it  in  the 
'tnoody  abstraction  of  his  reflections,  until  he  nn- 
. consciously  paused  before  the  low  range  of  irregular 
-Jt«p8  which  led  to  its  entrance  door. 
I  Startled  from  his  meditations  by  his  sudden  pro- 
pinquity to  the  object  that  he  had  nnwittingly  ap- 
Iproached,  he  now,  for  the  first  time,  examined  the 
^onely  abode  before  him  with  real  attention. 
I  There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  house, 
;save  the  extreme  desolateness  of  its  appearance,  which 
(teemed  to  arise  partly  from  its  isolated  position,  and 
I  partly  &om  the  nnusnal  absence  of  all  decoration  on 
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its  external  iront.  It  waa  too  extenaire  to  liBTe  1i 
the  dwelling  of  a  poor  man,  too  void  of  pomp  and 
ornament  to  liave  been  a  mansion  of  the  rich.  It 
might,  perhaps,  have  belonged  to  some  citizen,  oc 
foreigner,  of  the  middle  class  —  some  moody  Korthmau, 
some  Bolitary  Egyptian,  some  scheming  Jev.  Tel, 
though  it  was  not  possessed,  in  itselt,  of  any  remark- 
able or  decided  character,  the  Goth  experienced  a 
mysterious,  almost  an  eager  curiosity  to  examine  its 
interior.  He  could  assign  no  cause,  discover  no  excuse 
for  the  act,  as  he  slowly  mounted  the  steps  before 
him.  Some  invisible  and  incomprehensible  magoet 
attracted  him  to  the  dwelling.  If  his  return  had  been 
suddenly  commanded  by  Alaric  liimaelf;  if  evidences 
of  indnbitable  treachery  had  lurked  abont  the  solitary 
place,  at  the  moment  when  he  thrust  open  its  onbarred 
door,  he  felt  that  he  most  still  have  proceeded  upon 
his  onward  course. 

The  next  instant  be  entered  the  house.  The  light 
streamed  through  the  open  entrance  into  the  gloomy 
h&Il;  the  night-wind,  rushing  upon  its  track,  blew 
shrill  and  dreary  among  the  stone  pillars,  and  in  the 
hidden  crevices  and  untenanted  chambers  above.  Not 
a  sign  of  life  appeared,  not  a  sound  of  a  footstep  wu 
audible,  not  even  an  article  of  household  use  waa  to 
be  seen.  The  deserted  subtirbs  rose  withont,  like  a 
wilderness;  and  this  empty  house  looked  within,  like 
a  sepulchre  —  void  of  corpses,  and  yet  eloqaent  of 
death! 

There  waa  an  inexplicable  fascination  to  the  eyes 
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o?  the  Goth  about  this  vault-like,  solitary  hall.  He 
stood  motionleBs  at  ita  entrance,  gazing  dreamily  at 
the  gloomy  prospect  before  him,  until  a  strong  gust 
of  wind  suddenly  forced  the  outer  door  further  back- 
wards, and  at  the  same  moment  admitted  a  larger 
stieam  of  light. 

The  place  was  not  empty.  In  a  comer  of  the  hall, 
hitherto  sank  in  darkness,  crouched  a  shadowy  form. 
It  was  enveloped  in  a  dark  garment,  and  huddled  up 
into  an  indefinable  and  unfamiliar  shape.  Nothing 
appeared  on  it,  as  a  denoting  sign  of  humanity,  hut 
one  pale  hand,  holding  the  black  drapery  together,  and 
relieved  againat  it  in.  almost  ghastly  contrast  under  the 
cold  light  of  the  moon. 

Vague  remembrances  of  the  awful  superstitions  of 
hlfl  nation's  ancient  worship,  hurried  over  the  memory 
of  the  young  Goth,  at  the  first  moment  of  his  discovery 
of  the  ghost-like  occupant  of  the  hall.  As  he  stood  in 
fixed  attention  before  the  motionless  figure,  it  soon 
began  to  be  endowed  with  the  same  strange  influence 
over  his  will,  that  the  lonely  house  had  ubeady 
exerted.  He  advanced  slowly  towards  the  crouching 
form. 

It  never  stirred  at  the  noise  of  his  approach.  The 
pxle  hand  still  held  the  mantle  over  the  compressed 
figure,  with  the  same  rigid  immobility  of  grasp.  Brave 
as  he  was,  Hermanric  shuddered  aa  he  bent  down  and 
touched  the  bloodless,  icy  fingers.  At  that  action,  as 
if  endowed  with  instant  vitality  from  contact  with  a 
living  being,  the  figure  suddenly  started  op. 


Then,  the  folds  of  the  dark  mantle  fell  b 
closing  a  face  as  pale  in  hue  as  the  stone  pillars 
around  it;  and  the  voice  of  the  solitary  being  became 
audible,  uttering  in  faint,  monotonous  accents,  these 
words:  — 

"He  has  forgotten  and  abandoned  me!  —  slay  me 
if  you  mU!  —  I  am  ready  to  die!" 

Broken,  untuned  as  it  was,  there  yet  lurked  in 
that  Toicc  a  tune  of  its  old  music,  there  beamed  in 
that  vacant  and  heavy  eye  a  ray  of  its  native  gentleness. 
With  a  sudden  exclamation  of  compassion  and  surprise, 
tlie  Goth  stepped  forward,  raised  the  trembling  outcast 
in  his  arms;  and,  in  the  impulse  of  the  moment  quitting 
the  solitary  house,  stood  the  next  instant  on  the  firm 
earth,  and  under  the  starry  sky,  once  more  united  to 
the  charge  that  he  had  abandoned  —  to  Antooina 
whom  he  had  lost 

He  spoke  to  her,  caressed  her,  entreated  her  pardon, 
assured  her  of  his  future  care;  hnt  she  neither  answered 
nor  recognised  him.  She  never  looked  in  his  face, 
never  moved  in  his  arms,  never  petitioned  for  mercy. 
She  gave  no  sign  of  life  or  being,  saving  that  she 
moaned  at  regular  intervals  in  piteous  accents:  — 
"He  has  forgotten  and  abandoned  me!"  as  if  that  one 
simple  expression  comprised  in  itself,  her  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  uselesaness  of  her  life,  and  her  dirge  for 
her  expected  death. 

The  Goth's  countenance  whitened  to  his  very  hpf- 
He  began  to  fear  that  her  faculties  had  sunk  nndet 
her  triab.     He  hurried   on  with   her  with   tremblil 
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Meps  towards  tlie  open  country,  for  Le  nourisbeil  a 
dreamy,  intnitive  hope,  that  the  sight  of  those  wooda 
and  fields  and  mountains  which  she  had  extolled  to 
him,  in  her  morning's  entreaty  for  protection,  might 
aid  in  restoring  her  suspended  consciousness,  if  she 
now  looked  on  them. 

He  ran  forward,  uutU  he  had  left  tie  snhurbs  at 
least  half  a  mile  behind  him,  and  had  reached  an 
eminence,  bounded  on  each  side  by  high  grass  banks 
■nd  dufitering  woods,  and  commanding  a  narrow,  yet 
rarious  prospect,  of  the  valley  grotmd  beneath,  and 
the  fertile  pliuns  that  extended  beyond. 

Here  the  warrior  paused  with  his  burden;  and, 
seating  himself  on  the  bank,  once  more  attempted  to 
calm  the  girl's  continued  bewilderment  and  terror.  He 
thought  not  on  his  sentinels,  whom  he  had  abandoned 
—  on  his  absence  from  the  subnrbs,  which  might  he 
perceived  and  punished  by  an  nnespected  visit,  at  his 
deserted  quarters,  from  his  superiors  in  the  camp. 
Tte  social  influence  that  sways  the  world;  the  fragile 
idol  at  whose  shrine  pride  learns  to  bow,  and  in- 
sensibility to  feel;  the  soft,  grateful  influence  of 
yielding  nature  yet  eternal  rule  —  the  influence  of 
woman,  source  alike  of  virtues  and  crimes,  of  earthly 
glories  and  earthly  disasters  —  had,  in  this  moment 
of  anguish  and  expectation,  silenced  in  him  every 
appeal  of  duty,  and  overthrown  every  obstacle  of 
Bel&sli  doubt.  He  now  spoke  to  Antonina  as  alluringly 
M  *  woman,  as  gently  as  a  child.  He  caressed  her  as 
tnuaHy  as  a  lover,    as    cheerfully    as    a  brother,    as 


kindly  as  a  father.  He  —  tlio  rougli,  nortlieni  warrior, 
whose  education  had  been  of  anus,  and  whose  yonthliil 
aspbations  had  been  taught  to  point  towards  strife  and 
bloodshed  and  glory  —  oven  he  was  now  endowed 
■with  the  tender  eloquence  of  pity  and  love  —  with 
untiring,  skilful  care  —  with  calm,  enduring  patience. 

Gently  and  unceasingly  lie  plied  his  soothing  task; 
and  soon,  to  his  joy  and  iTiumph,  he  beheld  the  ap- 
proaching reward  of  his  efforts,  in  the  slow  changes 
that  became  gradually  perceptible  in  the  girl's  face 
and  manner.  She  raised  herself  in  his  arms,  looked 
np  fixedly  and  vacantly  into  his  face,  then  round  upon 
the  bright,  quiet  landscape,  then  back  again  more  sted- 
fastly  upon  her  companion;  and  at  length,  trembling 
violently,  she  wluapered  softly  and  several  times  the 
yonng  Goth's  name,  glancing  at  liim  anxiously  and 
apprehensively,  as  if  she  feared  and  doubted  while  she 
recognised  him. 

"You  are  hearing  me  to  my  death,"  —  said  she 
suddenly.  "You,  who  once  protected  uie  —  yon,  who 
forsook  me!  —  Yon  are  luring  me  into  the  power  of 
the  woman  who  thirsts  for  my  blood!  — -  Oh,  it  is  hor- 
rible —  horrible!" 

She  paused,  averted  ber  face,  and  shuddering  vio- 
lently, disengaged  herself  from  his  arms.  After  an 
interval,  she  continued:  — 

"Through  the  long  day,  and  in  the  beginning  of 
the  cold  nigbt,  I  have  vraited  in  one  solitary  place  for 
the  death  that  is  in  store  for  me!  I  have  suffered  all 
the  loneliness  of  my  hours  of  ospectation,  without  coU' 
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I  have  listened  with  little  dread,  and  no  grief, 
the  appruacli  of  m;  enemy  who  haa  sworn  that  she 
*-ill  shed  my  blood!  Having  none  to  love  me,  and 
ibeing  a  straog-er  in  the  land  a(  my  own  nation,  I  have 
Aothing  to  live  for!  But  it  is  a  bitter  misery  to  me  to 
"behold  in  i/cu  the  fuMUer  of  my  doom;  to  be  snatched 
ty  the  hand  of  Hermanric  from  the  heritage  of  life 
that  I  have  so  long  straggled  to  preserve!" 

Her  voice  had  altered,  as  she  pronounced  these 
"words,  to  an  impressive  lowness  and  moumfolness  of 
tona  Its  quiet,  saddened  accents  vere  expressive  of 
an  almost  divine  resignation  and  sorrow,  they  seemed 
'to  ba  attoned  to  a  mysterious  and  untraceable  har- 
mony with  the  melancholy  stillness  of  the  night-land- 
icape.  As  she  now  stood  looking  up  with  pale,  calm 
countenance,  and  gentle,  tearless  eyes  into  the  sky 
whose  moonlight  brightness  shone  softly  over  her  form, 
the  Virgin  watching  the  approach  of  her  angel  mes- 
senger could  hardly  have  been  adorned  with  a  mom 
pure  and  simple  loveliness,  than  now  dwelt  o?er  the 
featores  of  Numerian's  forsaken  child. 

No  longer  master  of  his  agitation^  filled  with  awe, 
grief,  and  despair,  as  he  looked  on  the  victim  of  his 
heartless  impatience;  Hermanric  bowed  himself  at  tiio 
^I's  feet,  and,  in  the  passionate  utterance  of  real  re- 
offered  up  his  supplications  for  pardon  and  liis 
'  protection  and  love.  All  that  the  reader 
learned  —  the  bitter  self-upbraidings  of 
ig,  the  sorrowful  wanderings  of  his  night,  the 
mysterioua    attraction    that    led    him    to    the    solitary 
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house,  his  joy  at  onca  more  discoveriug  his  lost  charge 
—  all  these  confeBsionn  he  now  poured  forth  ia  the 
simple  yet  powerful  eloqueneo  of  strODg  emotjon  and 
trae  regret 

Gradually  and  amazedly,  as  she  listened  to  liis 
words,  Antonina  awoke  Irom  her  abstraction.  Even 
the  expreseiou  of  his  countenance  and  the  eameatuess 
of  his  manner,  viewed  hy  the  intuitive  penetration  of 
her  801,  wrought  with  kind  and  healing  influence  on 
her  mind.  She  started  suddenly,  a  hright  flush  flow 
over  her  colourless  cheeks;  she  bent  down,  and  looked 
eamestlj'  and  wistfully  into  the  Goth's  face.  Iler  lips 
moved,  but  her  quick  convulsive  breathing  stifled  the 
words  that  she  vainly  endeavoured  to  form. 

"Yes,"  continued  Hermanric,  rising  and  drawing 
her  towards  him  again,  "you  shall  never  mourn,  never 
fear,  never  weep  more!  Though  you  have  lost  yoor 
father,  and  the  people  of  your  nation  are  as  strangers 
to  you,  though  yon  have  been  threatened  and  forsaken, 
you  shall  still  be  beautiful  —  still  he  happy;  for  I 
will  watch  you,  and  you  shall  never  he  harmed;  I  will 
labour  for  you,  and  you  shall  never  want !  Feopli 
kindled  —  fame  and  duty,  I  will  abandon  them  aU>; 
make  atonement  to  yon!'" 

Its  youthful  freshness  and  hope  returned  to 
girl's  heart,  os  water  to  the  long-parched  spring, 
when  the  young  warrior  ceased.  The  tears  stood  in 
her  eyes,  but  she  neither  sighed  nor  spoke.  Her  frame 
trembled  all  over  with  the  excess  of  her  astonishmunl 
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delight,  as  she  still  eteadfustly  tuuked  on  ium  and 
BtJll  listened  intently  as  he  proceeded:  — 

then,  no  longer  for  your  safety  —  Goi- 
Bvintha,  whom  you  dread,  is  far  from  us;  she  knows 
not  that  we  ai-e  here;  she  uannot  track  our  footsteps 
threaten  or  to  harm  you!  Keineiaher  no  more 
how  you  have  suffered  and  I  have  sinned!  Think  only 
how  bitterly  I  have  repented  our  morning's  separation, 
and  how  gladly  I  welcome  oiir  meeting  of  to-night! 
Oh,  Antonina!  you  are  beautiinl  with  a  wondrous  love- 
finesa,  you  are  young  with  a  perfected  and  unchildlike 
youth,  your  words  fall  upon  my  ear  with  the  music  of 
I  song  of  the  olden  time;  it  is  like  a  dream  of  the 
Bpirits  that  my  fathers  worshipped,  when  I  look  up 
iuid  behold  you  at  my  side!" 

An  eipression  of  mingled  confusion,  pleasure,  and 
ISUrprise,  Hushed  the  girl's  half-averted  countenance  as 
(he  listened  to  the  Goth,  81ie  rose  with  a  smile  of  in- 
effable gratitude  and  delight,  and  pointed  to  the  pro- 
»pect  beyond,  as  she  softly  rejoined:  — 

"Let  us  go  a  little  further  onward,  where  the 
.moonlight  shines  over  tlie  meadow  below.  My  heart 
it  bui'sting  in  this  shadowy  placel  Let  us  seek  the  light 
tliat  is  yonder;  it  seems  happy  like  me!" 

They  walked  forward;  and  as  they  went,  she  told 
kim  again  of  the  sorrows  of  her  past  day;  of  her  lonely 
■and  despairing  progress  from  his  tent  to  the  solitary 
house  where  he  had  found  her  in  the  night,  and  where 
■he  bad  resigned  herself  &om  the  first  to  meet  a  death 
that  hod  little  horror  for  her  then.      There  ^ 
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the  bany  of  their  sudden  and  univGrsal  flight.  Ever^ 
deserted  street  was  eloq^uent  of  darling  projects  desperate- 
ly resigned,  of  valued  labours  miserably  deserted,  of 
delighting  enjoyments  irretrievably  lost.  The  place 
was  forsaken  even  by  those  household  gods  of  rich  and 
poor,  its  domestic  animals.  Tbey  bad  either  followed 
their  owners  into  the  city,  or  strayed,  unhindered  and 
nnwatched,  into  the  country  beyond.  Mansion,  bath, 
and  circus,  displayed  their  gaudy  pomp  and  luxurious 
comfort  in  vain;  not  even  a  wandering  Goth  was  to  be 
seen  near  their  empty  balls.  For,  with  such  a  prospect 
before  them  as  the  subjugation  of  Rome,  the  army  had 
canght  the  infection  of  its  leader's  enthusiasm  for  bia 
exalted  task,  and  willingly  obeyed  his  commands  for 
suspending  the  pillage  of  the  suburbs,  disdaining  the 
comparatively  worthless  treasures  around  them,  attun- 
able  at  any  time,  when  they  felt  that  the  rich  coffeis 
of  Rome  herself  were  now  fast  opening  to  their  eag«r 
hands.  Voiceless  and  noiseless,  unpeopled  and  unra- 
vaged ,  lay  the  far-famed  snburbs  of  the  greatest 
city  of  the  universe,  sunk  alike  in  the  night  of  Nature, 
the  night  of  Fortune,  and  the  night  of  Glory! 

Saddening  and  impressive  as  was  the  prospect  thas 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  Goth,  it  ftuled  to 
weaken  the  powerful  influence  that  his  evenjng'a 
meditations  yet  held  over  his  mind.  As.  during  th^ 
hours  that  were  passed,  the  image  of  the  forsaken  girl 
bad  dissipated  the  remembrance  of  the  duties  be  had 
performed,  and  opposed  the  contemplation  of  the 
iDADda  he  was  yet  to  fulfil,   so   it  now  denied  tg 
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faculties  any  iropresaiona  fi'oin  tbe  lonely  scene,  beheld, 
yet  onnoticed,  which  spread  around  him.  StUl,  as  ho 
passed  through  the  gloomy  streets,  his  vain  regi'ets 
and  self -accusations,  his  natural  predilections  and 
acq^uired  attachments,  ruled  over  him  and  contended 
within  him,  as  stexnly  and  as  unceasingly  as  in  the 
first  moments  when  they  had  arisen  with  tiie  evening, 
daring  his  sojonm  in  the  terrace  of  the  deserted 
house. 

He  had  now  arrived  at  the  eitremest  boundary  of 
the  buildings  in  the  suburbs.  Before  him  lay  an  un- 
interrupted prospect  of  smooth,  shining  fields,  and  soft, 
hazy,  indefinable  woods.  At  one  side  of  him  were 
some  vineyards  and  cottage  gardens;  at  the  other  was 
a  solitary  house,  the  outermost  of  all  the  abodes  in 
his  immediate  vicinity.  Dark  and  cheerless  as  it  was, 
he  regarded  it  for  some  time  with  the  mechanical  at- 
tention of  a  man  more  occupied  in  thought  than  ob- 
seTration,  — ■  gradually  advancing  towards  it  in  the 
moody  abstraction  of  his  reflections,  until  he  un- 
consciously paused  before  the  low  range  of  irregular 
steps  -which  led  to  its  entrance  door. 

Startled  from  his  meditations  by  his  sudden  pro- 
pinquity to  the  object  that  he  had  unwittingly  ap- 
proached, he  now,  for  the  first  time,  examined  the 
tonely  abode  before  him  with  real  attention. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  house, 
Bftve  the  extreme  desolateness  of  its  appearance,  which 
nemed  to  arise  partly  from  its  isolated  position,  and 
partly  &om  the  oansual  absence  of  all  decoration  on 


the  linrry  of  tlieir  sudden  and  universal  fligM,  Brery 
deserted  street  was  eloquent  of  darling  projects  desperate- 
ly resigned,  of  valued  labours  miserably  deserted,  of 
delighting  enjoymenfa  irretrievably  lost  The  place 
V&3  forsaken  even  by  those  household  gods  of  rich  and 
poor,  its  domestic  animals.  They  had  either  followed 
their  owners  into  the  city,  or  strayed,  unhindered  and 
unwatched,  into  the  country  beyond.  Mansion,  bath, 
and  circus,  displayed  their  gaudy  pomp  and  luxurious 
comfort  in  vain;  not  even  a  wandering  Goth  was  to  be 
seen  near  their  empty  halls.  For,  with  such  a  prospect 
before  them  as  the  subjugation  of  £omo,  the  army  Lad 
caught  the  infection  of  its  leader's  enthusiasm  for  his 
exalted  task,  and  willingly  obeyed  his  commands  for 
suspending  the  pillage  of  the  suburbs,  disdaining  the 
comparatively  worthless  treasures  around  them,  attain- 
able at  any  time,  when  they  felt  that  the  rich  coSers 
of  Eome  herself  were  now  fast  opening  to  their  eager 
hands.  Voiceless  and  noiseless,  unpeopled  and 
vaged,  lay  the  far-famed  suburbs  of  the  grei 
city  of  the  universe,  sunk  alike  in  tlie  night  of  Na1 
the  night  of  Fortune,  and  the  night  of  Gloryl 

Saddening  and  impressive  as  was  the  prospect  thus 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  young  Goth,  it  failed  to 
weaken  the  powerful  inflnence  that  his  evening's 
meditations  yet  held  over  his  mind.  As,  during  the 
hours  that  were  passed,  the  image  of  the  forsaken  ^rl 
had  dissipated  the  remembrance  of  the  duties  he  had 
performed,  and  opposed  the  contemplation  of  the 
mands  he  was  yet  to  fulfil,  so  it  now  denied 
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facolties  any  impiossioiis  from  tbe  lonely  scene,  beheld, 
yet  unnoticed,  ■wlildi  spread  around  liim.  Still,  as  he 
paBsed  through  tha  gloomy  streets,  his  vain  regrets 
and  Bel f- accusations,  bis  nH.tural  predilections  and 
acquired  attachments,  ruled  over  Iiim  and  contended 
within  him,  as  steruly  and  as  unceasingly  as  in  the 
first  moments  when  they  bad  arisen  with  the  evening, 
during  his  sojourn  in  the  terrace  of  the  deserted 
house. 

Ho  had  now  arrived  at  the  eitremest  boundary  of 
tbe  buildings  in  the  suburbs.  Before  him  lay  an  un- 
interrupted prospect  of  smooth,  shining;  fields,  and  soft, 
hazy,  indefinable  woods.  At  one  side  of  him  were 
Bonie  vineyards  and  cottage  gardens;  at  tbe  other  waa 
a  solitary  house,  the  outermost  of  all  the  abodes  in 
his  immediate  vicinity.  Dai'k  and  cbeerleas  as  it  was, 
he  regarded  it  for  some  time  with  the  mechanical  at- 
tention of  a  man  more  occupied  in  thought  than  ob- 
Bervation,  —  gradually  advancing  towards  it  in  tbe 
moody  abstraction  of  bis  reflections,  nntil  he  un- 
consciously paused  before  the  low  range  of  irregular 
steps  which  led  to  its  entrance  door. 

Startled  from  his  meditations  by  bis  sudden  pro- 
pinquity to  the  object  that  be  had  unwittingly  ap- 
proached, he  now,  for  the  first  time,  examined  the 
londy  abode  before  him  with  real  attention. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  tbe  honse, 
uve  the  extreme  desolateness  of  its  appearance,  which 
BMmed  to  arise  partly  &om  its  isolated  position,  and 
partly  from  the  nnnsual  absence  of  all  decoration  on 
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deserted  street  was  eloquent  of  darling  projects  desperate- 
ly resigned,  of  valued  labours  miserably  deserted,  of 
delighting  enjoyments  irretrievably  lost.  The  pUco 
was  forsaken  even  by  those  honsehold  gods  of  rich  and 
poor,  its  domestic  animals.  They  had  either  foUowed 
their  owners  into  the  city,  or  strayed,  nnhindered  and 
unwatcbed,  into  the  country  beyond.  Mansion,  bath, 
and  circus,  displayed  their  gaudy  pomp  and  luxurious 
comfort  in  vain;  not  even  a  wandering  Goth  was  to  be 
seen  near  their  empty  halls.  For,  with  such  a  prospect 
before  them  as  the  subjugation  of  Borne,  the  army  had 
caught  the  infection  of  its  leader's  enthusiasm  for  his 
exalted  task,  and  willingly  obeyed  his  commands  for 
suspending  the  pillage  of  the  suburbs,  disdaining  the 
comparatively  worthless  treasures  around  them,  attain- 
able at  any  time,  when  they  felt  that  the  rich  coffers 
of  Borne  herself  were  now  fast  opening  to  their  eager 
hands.  Voiceless  and  noiseless,  unpeopled  and  unra- 
vaged,  lay  the  far-famed  suburbs  of  the  ^eatest 
city  of  the  universe,  sunk  alike  in  the  night  of  iNattue, 
the  night  of  Fortune,  and  the  night  of  Glory! 

Saddening  and  impressive  as  was  the  prospect  thns 
presented  to  the  eyes  of  tho  young  Goth,  it  failed  to 
weaken  the  powerful  influence  that  his  evening's 
meditations  yet  held  over  his  mind.  As,  daring  thp 
hours  that  were  passed,  the  image  of  the  forsaken  girl 
had  dissipated  the  remembrance  of  the  duties  he  had 
performed,  and  opposed  the  contemplation  of  the  com- 
mands he  was  yet  to  fulfil,   so  it  now  denied  to  his 
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Idea  any  impreasiona  from  the  louely  scene,  beheld, 
^et  nimoticGd,  which  spread  around  him.  Still,  as  he 
jassed  through  the  gloomy  streets,  his  vain  regrets 
and  self-accnsatioas,  his  nataml  predilections  and 
scqnired  attachments,  ruled  over  him  and  contended 
irithin  him,  as  sternly  and  as  unceasingly  as  in  the 
first  moments  when  they  had  arisen  with  the  evening, 
daring  his  sojourn  in  the  terrace  of  the  deserted 
house. 

He  had  now  arrived  at  the  eitremest  boundary  of 
the  buildings  in  the  suburbs.  Before  him  lay  an  un- 
interrupted prospect  of  smooth,  shining  fields,  and  soft, 
hazy,  indefinable  woods.  At  one  side  of  him  were 
Borne  vineyards  and  cottage  gardens;  at  the  other  was 
a  solitary  house,  the  outermost  of  all  the  abodes  in 
bis  immediate  vicinity.  Dark  and  cheerless  as  it  was, 
he  regarded  it  for  some  time  with  the  mocbanical  at- 
tention of  a  man  more  occupied  in  thought  than  ob- 
Beiration,  —  gradually  advancing  towards  it  in  the 
moody  abstraction  of  his  reflections,  until  he  nn- 
consciousty  paused  before  the  low  range  of  irregular 
steps  which  led  to  ibi  entrance  door. 

Startled  from  bis  meditations  by  his  sudden  pro- 
pinquity to  the  object  that  ho  had  nnwittingly  ap- 
proached, ho  now,  for  the  first  time,  examined  the 
lonely  abode  before  him  with  real  attention. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  about  the  house, 
EKve  the  extreme  desolateness  of  its  appearance,  which 
seemed  to  ariae  partly  from  its  isolated  position,  and 
partly  &om   the  unDsnal  absence  of  all  decoration  on 


none  to  care  for  my  father  but  you!  Until  I  faiow 
that  he  is  safe,  until  I  can  egb  him  once  more,  and 
ask  him  for  pardon,  and  entreat  him  for  love,  I  dare 
not  remove  from  the  perilous  precincta  of  Rome!  Ro- 
tnm,  then,  to  your  duties,  and  your  companions,  and 
your  occupations  of  maitial  renown;  and  do  not  forget 
Nnmerian  when  the  city  is  assailed,  nor  Antonina, 
who  is  left  to  think  on  yon  in  the  solitary  plains!" 

8he  rose  from  her  place,  aa  if  to  set  tlie  example 
of  departing;  but  her  strength  and  resolntion  both 
failed  her,  and  she  sank  down  again  on  the  coach,  in- 
capable of  making  another  movement,  or  ntteiing  an- 
other word. 

Strong  and  conflicting  emotions  passed  over  the 
heart  of  the  Goth,  The  language  of  the  girl  had 
quickened  the  remembrance  of  his  half-forgotten  dnties, 
and  strengthened  the  failing  influence  of  his  old  predi- 
lections of  education  and  race.  Both  conscience  and 
inclination  now  opposed  his  diapating  het  urgent  and 
nnselfiah  request  For  a  few  minutes  he  remained  in 
deep  reflection;  then  he  rose  and  looked  earnestly  from 
the  window;  then  back  again  upon  Antonina  and  the 
room  they  occupied.  At  length,  as  if  animated  by  > 
sudden  determination,  be  again  approached  his  com- 
panion, and  thus  addressed  her:  — 

"It  is  right  that  I  shoold  return.     I  will  do  your 
bidding,    and  depart  for  the    camp   (but  not  till  the 
break  of  day),  while  you,  Antonina,  remain  in  conceal- 
ment and   in  safety  here.     None  can  come  hithot^H 
distarb   yon.    The  Gtotbs   will  not  revisit  the  i^^| 
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fiiey  have  already  stripped;  the  Imsbandman  who  owns 
this  dwelling'  is  imprisoned  in  the  beleaguered  city; 
the  peasants  from  the  country  beyond  dare  not  ap- 
proach BO  near  to  the  invading  hosts;  and  Goiavintha, 
whom  you  dread,  knows  not  even  of  the  existence  o£ 
such  a  refuge  as  this.  Here,  though  lonely,  you  will 
be  secure;  here  you  can  await  my  return,  when  each 
sacceeding  night  gives  me  the  opportunity  of  depart- 
ing from  the  camp;  and  here  I  will  warn  you  before- 
hand, if  the  city  is  devoted  to  an  assault.  Though 
solitary,  you  will  not  be  abandoned  —  we  shall  not 
be  parted  one  from  the  other.  Often  and  often  I  shall 
return  to  look  on  you,  and  to  listen  to  you,  and  to 
love  yoni  Ton  will  be  happier  here,  even  in  this 
lonely  place,  than  in  the  former  home  that  you  have 
lost  through  your  father's  wrath!" 

"Oh!  I  will  willingly  remain  —  I  will  joyfully 
awut  you!"  cried  the  girl,  raising  her  beaming  eyes 
to  Hermanric's  face.  "I  will  never  speak  mournfully 
to  yon  again;  I  will  never  remind  you  more  of  all  that 
I  have  auffered;  and  all  that  I  liave  lost!  How  merci- 
ful you  were  to  me,  when  I  first  saw  you  in  your  tent 
—  how  doubly  mercifal  you  are  to  me  here!  I  am 
proud  when  I  look  on  your  stature,  and  your  strength, 
and  yonr  heavy  weapons,  and  know  that  you  are 
happy  in  remaining  with  me;  that  yoa  will  succour  my 
lather;  that  you  will  return  from  your  glittering  en- 
campments to  this  farm-house,  where  I  am  left  to 
await  you!  Already  I  have  forgotten  all  that  has  hap- 
pened to  me  of  woe;   already  I  am  more  joyful  thaa 
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I  woa  in  my  life  before!     See,  I  am  no  lon^f 
weeping  in  sorrow  1     If  there   are  any  tears  still 
my  cheeks,   they  are  the  tears  of  gladness  that 
one  weleomee  —  tears  to  sing  and  rejoice  in!" 

ceased  abruptly,  as  if  words  failed  to  give 
pression  to  her  new  delight.  All  the  gloomy  emotii 
that  had  oppressed  her  but  a  short  time  before 

completely  Tanished;  and  the  young,  &esh  heart, 
superior  still  to  despair  and  woe,  basked  as  happily 
again  in  its  native  atmosphere  of  joy  as  a  bird  in  the 
sunlight  of  morning  and  spring. 

Then,  when  after  an  interval  of  delay  their  former 
tranquillity  had  returned  to  them,  how  softly  and 
lightly  the  quiet  hours  of  the  remaining  night  flowed 
onward  to  the  two  watchers  in  the  loaely  house!  How 
gladly  the  delighted  girl  disclosed  her  hidden  thoughts, 
and  poured  forth  her  innocent  confessions,  to  the 
dweller  among  other  nations  and  the  child  of  other 
impressions  than  her  own!  All  the  various  reflections 
aroused  in  her  mind  by  the  natural  objects  she  had 
secretly  studied,  hj  the  mighty  imagery  of  her  Bible 
lore,  by  the  gloomy  histories  of  saints'  visions  and 
martyrs'  sufferings,  which  she  had  learnt  and  pondered 
over  by  her  father's  side,  were  now  drawn  from  their 
treasured  places  in  her  memory,  and  addressed  to  the 
ear  of  the  Goth.  As  the  child  flies  to  the  nurse  with 
the  story  of  its  first  toy;  as  the  girl  resorts  to  the 
sister  with  the  confession  of  her  first  love;  as  the  poet 
hurries  to  the  friend  with  the  plan  of  his  first  conn 
eition;   so   did  Antouiua   seek  the  attention  gf 
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tnaniic  with  the  first  outward  revealinga  enjojed  by 
her  faculties  aud  the  first  acknowledgmettt  of  het 
emotions  liberated  from  her  heart. 

The  longer  the  Goth  Hatoned  to  her,  the  more  per- 
fect became  the  encbactment  of  her  words,  half  strug- 
gling into  poetry,  and  her  voiee  half  gliding  into 
mnaic.  Aa  her  low,  still,  varying  tones  wound  smoothly 
into  his  ear,  his  thoughts  suddenly  and  intuitively 
reverted  to  her  formerly  expressed  remembrances  of 
her  lost  lute,  inciting  him  to  ask  her,  with  new  in- 
terest and  animation,  of  the  manner  of  her  acquisition 
of  that  knowledge  of  song,  which  she  had  already  aa- 
tuied  him  that  she  possessed. 

"I  have  learned  many  odes  of  many  poets,"  said 
the,  quickly  and  confusedly  avoiding  the  mention  of 
Vetranio,  which  a  direct  answer  to  Hermanric's  question 
must  have  produced,  "but  I  remember  none  perfectly, 
save  those  whose  theme  is  of  spirits  and  of  other 
worlds,  and  of  the  invisible  beauty  that  we  think  of, 
but  cannot  see.  Of  the  few  that  I  know  of  these, 
there  is  one  that  I  first  learned  and  loved  most.  I 
will  sing  it,  that  you  may  be  assured  I  will  not  fail 
to  you  in  my  promised  art." 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment  Sorrowful  remem" 
brancea  of  the  events  that  had  followed  the  utterance 
of  the  last  notes  she  sang  in  her  father's  garden, 
swelled  within  her,  and  held  her  speechless.  Soon, 
however,  after  a  short  interval  of  silence,  she  recovered 
her  self 'possession,  and  began  to  sing,  in  low,  tremulous 
tones,  that  harmonised  well  with  the   character  of  the 
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For  tlie  first  few  minutes  after  she  had  concluded 
the  ode,  Hennanric  was  hardly  conscious  that  she  had 
ceased;  and  when  at  length  ehe  looked  up  at  him,  her 
mute  petition  for  approval  had  an  eloquence  which 
would  Lave  been  marred  to  the  Goth  at  that  moment, 
}ty  tbe  atterance  of  a  single  word.  A  rapture,  an  in- 
Bpiration,  a  new  life  moved  within  him.  The  hour 
and  the  scene  completed  what  the  magic  of  tbe  song 
had  begun.  His  expressions  now  glowed  witli  a 
southern  warmth;  hia  words  assumed  a  Eomon  fervour. 
Gradually,  as  thej  diseoursed,  the  voice  of  the  girl 
was  less  freqnentlT'  audible.  A  change  was  passing 
over  her  spirit;  from  the  teacher,  she  waa  now  be- 
coming tbe  pupil. 

As  she  still  listened  to  tbe  Goth,  as  she  felt  tbe 
birth  of  new  feelings  within  her  while  be  spoke,  her 
cheeks  glowed,  her  features  lightened  up,  her  very 
form  seemed  to  freshen  and  expand.  No  intruding 
thought  or  awakening  remembrance  disturbed  ber  rapt 
attention.  No  cold  doubt,  no  gloomy  liesitatiou,  ap- 
peared in  ber  companion's  words.  Tbe  one  listened, 
the  other  spoke,  with  the  whole  heart,  tbe  undivided 
Boul.  While  a  world-wide  revolution  was  concentrating 
its  hurricane  forces  around  them;  while  tbe  city  of  an 
Empire  tottered  already  to  its  tremendous  fall;  while 
Goiavintha  plotted  new  revenge;  while  Ulplus  toiled 
for  bis  revolution  of  bloodshed  and  ruin;  while  all 
these  dark  materials  of  public  misery  and  private  strife 
seethed  and  strengthened  around  them,  they  could  as 
completely  forget  the  stormy  outward  world,  in  tbem- 
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Mlyes;  they  could  think  as  serenely  of  tranquil  love; 
the  kiss  could  be  given  as  passionately  and  returned 
as  tenderly,  as  if  the  lot  of  their  existence  had  been 
cast  in  ihe  pastoral  days  of  the  shepherd  poets,  and 
the  fatnre  of  their  duties  and  enjoyments  was  securely 
awaiting  them  in  a  land  of  eternal  peace! 
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CHAPTER  L 

Tho   Famine. 

The  end  of  November  is  approaching.  Nearly  a 
montli  has  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  tie  events 
mentioned  in  the  last  Chapter,  yet  still  the' Gothic  lines 
Btretcii  ronnd  the  city  walls.  Eome,  that  we  left 
haughtf  and  lusuxiotia  even  while  rain  threatened  her 
at  her  gatea,  has  now  suffered  a  terrible  and  warning 
change.  Aa  we  approach  her  again,  woe,  horror,  and 
desolation  have  already  gone  forth  to  shadow  her  lofty 
palaces  and  to  darken  her  brilliant  streeta. 

Over  Pomp  that  spumed  it,  over  Pleasure  that 
defied  it,  over  Plenty  that  scared  it  in  ita  secret  rounds, 
the  spectre  Hanger  haa  now  risen  triumphant  at  last. 
Day  by  day  haa  the  city's  insufficient  allowance  of 
food  been  more  and  more  aparingly  doled  out;  higher 
and  higher  has  risen  the  value  of  the  coaraest  and 
simplest  provision;  the  hoarded  supplies  that  pity  and 
charity  have  already  bestowed  to   cheer  the   sinking 


people,  have  reached  theii  atmost  limits.  For  the  ridi 
there  is  stiU  com  in  the  city  —  treasure  of  food  to  be 
bartered  for  treasure  of  gold.  For  Ehe  poor,  man's 
natural  nourishment  exists  no  more;  the  season  of 
famine's  loathsome  feaats,  the  first  days  of  the  sacrifice 
of  choice  to  necessity,  have  darkly  and  irretrievably 
begun. 

It  is  morning.  A  sad  and  noiseless  throng  is  ad- 
vancing over  the  cold  flagstones  of  the  Great  Square, 
before  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran.  The  members 
of  the  assembly  speak  in  whispers.  The  weak  are 
tearful  —  the  strong  are  gloomy  —  they  all  move 
with  slow  and  languid  gait,  and  hold  in  their  arms 
their  dogs  or  other  domestic  animals.  On  the  out- 
skirts of  the  crowd  march  the  enfeebled  guards  of  the 
city,  grasping  in  their  rough  bauds  rare,  favourite 
birds  o.f  gaudy  plumage  and  melodious  note,  and  fol- 
lowed by  children  and  young  girls  vainly  and  pite- 
ously  entreatjug  that  their  favourites  may  be  restored 

This  strange  procession  pauses,  at  length,  before  a 
mighty  cauldron  slung  orer  a  great  fire  in  the  middle 
of.  the  Square,  round  which  stand  the  city  butchers 
with  hare  Imives,  and  the  trustiest  men  of  the  Roman 
legions  with  threateniug  weapons.  A  proclamation  b 
then  repeated,  commandiug  the  populace  who  have  no 
money  left  to  purchaee  food,  to  bring  up  their  domestic 
animals  to  be  boiled  together  over  the  public  furnace, 
for  the  sake  of  contributing  to  the  public  support 

The  next  minute,  in  purauauce  of  this  edict,  the 
dumb  favourites  of  the  crowd  passed  from  the  owsv* 
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careaaiBg  hand  into  the  bntcher's  ready  grasp.  The 
fiiint  cries  of  the  animals,  starved  like  their  masters, 
mingled  for  a  few  ijiomentB  with  the  sobs  and  lamen- 
tatioDS  of  the  women  and  children,  to  whom  the  greater 
part  of  them  belonged.  For,  in  this  the  first  stage  of 
their  calamities  tliat  severity  of  hunger  whicli  ex- 
tingnishes  pity  and  estranges  grief  was  unknown  to 
the  popiJace;  and  though  fast  losing  spirit,  they  had 
not  yet  snnk  to  tlie  depths  of  forocioiis  despair,  wticli 
even  now  were  invisibly  opening  between  them.  A 
thousand  pangs  were  felt,  a  thousand  humble  tragedies 
were  acted  in  the  brief  moments  of  separation  between 
guardian  and  charge.  The  child  snatched  its  last  kiss 
of  the  bird  that  had  sang  over  its  bed;  the  dog  looked 
its  last  entreaty  for  protection  from  the  mistress  who 
had  once  never  met  it  without  a  caress.  Then  camo 
the  abort  interval  of  agony  and  death,  then  the  steam 
rose  fiercely  from  the  greedy  cauldron,  and  then  the 
people  for  a  time  dispei-sed;  the  porrowful  to  linger 
near  tlie  confines  of  the  fire,  and  the  hungiy  to  calm 
their  impatience  by  a  visit  to  the  neighbouring  church. 
The  marble  aisles  of  the  noble  Basilica  held  a 
gloomy  cangregatjon.  Three  small  candles  were  alone 
lighted  on  the  high  altar.  No  sweet  voices  sang  melo- 
dious anthems  or  exulting  hymns.  The  monks,  in 
hoarse  tones  and  monotonous  harmonies,  chanted  the 
penitential  psalms.  Here  and  thero  knelt  a  figure  clothed 
in  mourning  robes,  and  absorbed  in  secret  prayer; 
brtojer  the  majority  of  the  assembly,  either  blank 
~  mcy  or  sullen  inattention  universally  prevaild 


As  tLe  last  dull  notes  of  the  last  psalm  died  aynj 
among  tlie  lofl;  receesea  of  the  church  a  procession  of 
pious  Christians  appeared  at  the  doot  and  advanced 
slowly  to  the  altar.  It  was  composed  both  of  men 
and  women  bare-footed,  clothed  iu  black  garments, 
and  with  ashes  scattered  over  their  dishevelled  hair. 
Tears  flowed  from  their  eyea,  and  they  beat  their 
breasts  aa  they  bowed  their  foreheads  on  the  marble 
pavement  of  the  altar  steps. 

This  humble  public  espression  of  penitence  under 
the  calamity  that  had  now  fallen  on  the  city  was, 
however,  confined  only  to  its  few  really  religious  in- 
habitants, and  commanded  neitlter  sympatliy  nor  atten- 
tion &om  the  heartless  and  obstinate  population  of 
Rome.  Some  still  clierished  the  delusive  hope  of 
assistance  from  the  Court  at  Eavenna;  others  believed 
that  the  Goths  would  ere  long  impatiently  abandon 
their  protracted  blockade,  to  stretch  their  ravages  over 
the  rich  and  unprotected  fields  of  southern  Italy.  But 
the  same  blind  confidence  iu  the  lost  terrors  of  the 
Roman  name,  the  same  fierce  and  reckless  determina- 
tion to  defy  the  Goths  to  the  very  last,  sustained  the 
sinking  courage  and  suppressed  the  despondent  emo- 
tions of  the  great  mass  of  the  suffering  people;  from 
the  beggar  who  prowled  for  garbage,  to  the  patridan 
who  sighed  over  his  new  and  unwelcome  nourishment 
of  simple  bread. 

While   the   penitents   who   formed  the  procession 
above  described  were  yet  engaged  in  the  perfor 
of  choir  unnoticed  and  unshared  duties  of  penance  ■ 
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I  pcftyer,  a  priest  ascended  the  great  pulpit  of  the  Basi' 
IJca,  to  attempt  the  ungratefal  task  of  preaching 
patience  and  piety  to  the  hungry  multitude  at  bis  feet. 
He  began  his  sermon  by  retracing  the  principal 
occiuieuces  iu  liome  since  the  beginning  of  the  Gothic 
blockade.  He  touched  cautiously  upon  the  first  event 
that  Btained  the  annals  of  tlie  besieged  city  —  the 
execution  of  the  widow  of  the  Eoman  general  Stilicho, 
on  the  unauthorised  suspicion  that  she  had  held  trea- 
sonable communication  with  Alaric  and  the  invading 
army;  he  noticed  lengthily  the  promises  of  assistance 
tranamitted  from  Kavenna,  after  the  perpetration  of 
that  ill-omened  act.  He  spoke  admiringly  of  the  skill 
displayed  by  the  government  in  making  the  necessary 
and  immediate  reductions  in  the  daily  supplies  of  food; 
he  lamented  the  terrible  scarcity  which  followed,  too 
inevitably,  those  seasonable  reductions.  He  pronounced 
an  eloquent  eulogium  on  the  noble  charity  of  Lieta, 
the  widow  of  the  emperor  Gratian,  who,  with  her 
mother,  devoted  the  store  of  provisions  obtained  by 
tbeir  imperial  revenues  to  snccooring,  at  that  import- 
ant juncture,  the  starving  and  desponding  poor:  he 
admitted  the  new  scarcity  consequent  on  the  dissipa- 
tion of  LiBta'a  stores;  deplored  the  present  necessity  of 
sacrificing  the  domestic  animals  of  the  citizens;  con- 
demned the  enormous  prices  now  demanded  for  the 
last  remnants  of  wholesome  food  that  were  garnered 
op;  amiounced  it  as  the  firm  persuasion  of  every  one 
that  a  few  days  more  would  bring  help  from  Ravenna; 
and  ended  his  address  by  informing  his  auditory  that 
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Some  days  after  the  public  distribntion  of  food  in 
the  square  of  St.  John  Lateran,  Yetramo's  favoiuitfl 
freedman  might  have  beea  observed  pursuing  his  way 
homeward,  Eadly  and  slowly,  to  his  master's  palace. 

It  was  not  without  cause  that  the  pace  of  the  in- 
telligeat  Carrio  was  funereal,  and  hia  expreBsion  dis- 
consolate. Even  during  the  short  period  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  scene  in  the  Basilica  already  described, 
the  eoudition  of  the  city  had  altered  fearfully  for  the 
worse.  The  famine  advanced  with  giant  strides;  every 
succeeding  hour  endued  it  with  new  vigour,  every 
effort  to  repel  it  served  but  to  increase  its  spreading 
and  overwhelming  influence.  One  after  another  the 
pleasures  and  pursuits  of  the  city  declined  beneath  the 
dismal  oppression  of  the  universal  ill,  until  the  pablic 
spirit  in  Bome  became  moved  alike  in  all  claasea  fay 
one  gloomy  inspiration  —  a  despairing  defiance  of  the 
famine  and  the  Goths. 

The  freedman  entered  his  master's  palace  neither 
saluted  nor  welcomed  by  the  once  ohsequiona  slaves 
in  the  outer  lodge.  Keither  harps  nor  singing  boys, 
neither  woman's  ringing  laughter  nor  man's  bacchana- 
lian glee,  now  woke  the  echoes  in  the  lonely  halls. 
The  pulse  of  pleasure  seemed  to  have  throbbed  its  last 
in  the  joyless  being  of  Vetranio's  altered  household. 

Hastening  his  steps  as  he  entered  the  mansion, 
Camo  passed  into  the  chamber  where  the  senator 
aw^tfid  him. 

On  two  conches,  separated  by  a  small  table,  re* 
clined  the  lord  of  the  palace  and  his   pupil  and  coia^J 
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aion  at  Kavenna,  tbe  once  Bprightly  Camilla.  Ve- 
Ftranio'e  open  brow  had  contracted  a  clonded  and 
Igevere  expression;  and  he  neither  regarded  nor  ad- 
Ldresaed  bis  visitor,  who,  on  her  part,  remained  at^ 
|uleDt  and  as  melancholy  as  himself.  Every  trace  of 
the  former  characteristics  of  the  gay,  elegant  voluptuary 
»nd  the  lively,  prattling  girl  seemed  to  have  com- 
pletely vaniBhed.  On  the  table  between  them  stood  a 
large  bottle,  containing  Falemian  wine,  and  a  vaae, 
filled  with  a  little  watery  soup,  in  the  middle  of  which 
'floated  a  small  dough  cake,  sparingly  eprinkled  with 
common  herba.  As  for  the  usual  accompaniments  of 
Vetranio's  luxurious  privacy,  they  were  nowhere  to  be 
Been.  Poema,  pictures,  trinkets,  lutes,  all  were  absent. 
Even  the  "inestimable  kitten  of  the  breed  most  wor- 
Bhipped  by  the  ancient  Egyptians"  appeared  no  more. 
Tt  had  been  stolen,  cooked,  and  eaten  by  a  runaway 
slave,  who  had  already  bartered  its  ruby  collar  for  a 
lean  parrot  and  the  unroasted  half  of  tbe  carcase  of  a 
.dog. 

"I  lament  to  confess  it,  oh  estimable  patron,  but 
my  mission  has  failed,"  observed  Carrio,  producing 
feom  his  cloak  several  bags  of  money  and  boxes  of 
jewels,  which  he  carefully  deposited  on  the  table. 
"The  Prefect  has  himself  assisted  in  searching  the 
I  public  and  private  granaries,  and  has  arrived  at  the 
I  conclusioa  that  not  a  handful  of  com  is  left  in  the 
city."  I  offered  publicly  in  the  market-place  five 
thousand  sestertii  for  a  living  cock  and  hen,  but  was 
told  that  the  race  had  long  since  boon  eitermjnated, 
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and  that,  as  money  wonld  no  longer  boy  food, 
■was  no  longer  desired  by  the  poorest  beggar  in  Bonie, 
Tbeie  is  so  more  even  of  the  hay  I  yesterday  purchased 
to  be  obtained  for  the  most  extravagant  bribes.  Those 
still  poBsesBing  the  smalleet  supplies  of  provision  guard 
and  hide  them  with  the  most  jealous  care.  I  have 
done  nothing  but  obtain  for  the  eonsumption  of  the 
few  slaves  who  yet  rem^  faithful  in  the  house  this 
small  store  of  dogs'  hides,  reserved  from  the  public 
distribution  of  some  days  since  in  the  square  of  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John." 

And  the  freedman,  with  an  air  of  mingled  triumph 
and  disgust,  produced  as  he  spoke  his  provision  of 
dirty  skins. 

"What  supplies  have  we  still  left  in  onr  posses- 
sion?"   demanded    Vetranio,    after    drinking    a 
draught  of  the  Falemian,  and  motioning  his  servant  ll 
place  his  treasured  burdens  out  of  sight 

"I  have  hidden  in  a  secure  receptacle,  for  I  \ 
not  how  soon  hunger  may  drive  the  slaves  to  dts-  ' 
obedience,"  rejoined  Carrio,  "seven  bags  of  hay,  three 
ba^ets  stocked  with  salted  horse-flesh,  a  sweetmeat- 
box  filled  with  oats,  and  another  witii  dried  parsley; 
the  rare  Indian  singing  birds  are  still  preserved  in- 
Tiol^e  in  their  aviary,  there  is  a  great  store  of  spices, 
and  some  bottles  of  the  Nightingale  Sauce  yet  re- 
mtun." 

"What  is  the  present  aspect  of  the  cit??"  inter 
rapted  Vetranio,  impatiently. 

"Borne  is  oa  gloomy  as  a  subterranean  sepnlcli 
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replied Carrio,  with  a  shudder.  "The  people  c< 
in  speechless  and  hangry  mobs,  at  the  doors  of  their 
booses  and  the  comers  of  the  streets;  the  sentinels  at 
the  ramparts  totter  on  their  posts;  women  and  children 
are  sleeping  exhausted  on  the  very  pavements  of  the 
«huTches;  the  theatres  are  emptied  of  actors  and 
audience  alike;  the  baths  resound  with  cries  for  food 
and  corses  on  the  Goths;  thefts  are  already  committed 
in  the  open  and  unguarded  shops;  and  the  barbarians 
remain  fixed  in  their  encampments,  unapproaehed  by 
s  from  Ravenna,  neithor  assaulting 
or  preparing  to  raise  the 
blockade!  Our  situation  grows  more  and  more  perilous 
—  I  have  great  hopes  in  our  store  of  provisions; 
hut  — " 

"Cast  your  hopes  to  the  Court  at  Ravenna,  and 
your  beasts'  provender  to  the  bowling  mohl"  cried 
Vetranio  with  sudden  energy.  "It  is  now  too  late  to 
yield;  if  the  next  few  days  bring  us  no  assistance,  the 
dty  will  be  a  human  shnmblel  And  think  yon  that 
I,  who  have  already  lost  in  this  public  suspension  of 
sodal  joys  my  pleasures,  my  employments,  and  my 
companions,  will  wait  serenely  for  the  lingering  and 
ignoble  death  that  must  then  threaten  us  all?  Nol  it 
shaU  never  be  said  that  I  died  starving  with  the  herd, 
like  a  slave  that  his  master  deserts!  Though  the 
plates  in  my  banqnetting  halJ  must  now  be  empty, 
my  vases  and  wine-cups  shall  yet  sparkle  for  my 
guests!  There  is  still  wine  in  the  cellar,  and  spices 
and    pcrtumes    remain    in    the   larder  storeal      I  will 
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invite  ray  Mends  to  a  last  feast;  a  eatumalia  ii 
of  famine;  a  baaqaet  of  death,  spread  by  the  jovial 
labours  of  Silenua  and  his  faiinel  Though  the  Paxcse 
have  woven  for  me  the  destuiy  of  a  dog,  it  is  the 
hand  of  Bacchus  that  shall  sever  the  fatal  threadl" 

HiB  cheeks  were  flashed,  his  eyes  sparkled;  all  the 
mad  energy  of  Mb  determination  appeared  in  hia  face 
aa  he  spoke,  He  was  no  longer  the  light,  amiable, 
smooth-tongued  trifler;  but  a  moody,  reckless,  desperate 
man,  careless  of  every  obligation  and  pursuit  whicJi 
had  hitherto  influenced  the  easy  surface  of  has  patrician 
life.  The  startled  Camilla,  who  had  as  yet  preserved 
a  melancholy  silence,  ran  towards  him  with  affrighted 
looks  and  undisaembled  tears.  Oarrio  stared  in  va- 
cant astonishment  on  his  master's  disordered  coun- 
tenance; and,  forgetting  his  bundle  of  dog  skins, 
suffered  -them  to  drop  unheeded  on  the  floor.  A  mo- 
mentary silence  followed,  which  was  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  the  abrupt  entrance  of  a  fourth  person,  pale, 
trembling  and  breathless,  who  was  no  other  than 
Vetranio's  former  visitor,  the  Prefect  Pompeianna, 

"I  bid  you  welcome  to  my  approaching  feast  of 
brimming  wine-cups  and  empty  dishes!"  cried  Vetranio, 
pouring  the  sparkling  Falemian  into  his  empty  glass. 
"The  last  bunquet  given  in  Rome,  ere  the  city  is 
annihilated,  will  be  mine!  The  Goths  and  the  famine 
shall  have  no  part  in  my  death!  Pleasure  shall  preside 
at  my  last  moments,  aa  it  has  presided  at  my  whole 
life!  1  will  die  like  Sardanapalns,  with  my  loves  and 
my  treasures  around  me,   and   the  last  of  my  giiesti 
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who  remiuiiB  proof  against  oar  festivity,  shall  Bet  fire 
to  my  palace,  as  the  kingly  AsBjrian  set  fire  to  his!" 

"This  is  no  Beaflon.  for  jesting,"  exclaimed  the  Pre- 
fect, Btaring  round  him  with  bewildered  eyea  and  colour- 
less cheeks.  "Onr  roiseries  are  bnt  dawning  as  yetl 
In  the  next  street  lies  the  corpse  of  a  woman,  and  — 
horrible  omen!  —  a  coil  of  serpents  is  wreathed  about 
her  neck!  We  have  no  burial-place  to  receive  her, 
and  the  thousands  who  may  die  like  her,  ere  assistance 
arriveal  The  city  sepulchres  outside  the  walls,  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Goths.  The  people  stand  round  the 
body,  in  a  trance  of  horror,  for  thoy  have  now  difl- 
covered  a  fatal  truth  we  would  fain  have  concealed 
from  them;"  here  the  Prefect  paused,  looked  round 
affijghtedly  on  his  listeners,  and  then  added  in  loir 
trembling  tones: 

"The  citizetts  are  lying  dead  from  famine  in  the 
itreetB  of  Kome  I " 


CHAPTER  II. 

We  return  once  more  to  the  Gothic  encampment, 
in  the  suburbs  eastward  of  the  Pincian  Gate,  and  to 
Hermanric  and  the  warriors  under  Iiis  command,  who 
are  atill  posted  at  that  particular  position  on  the  great 
circle  of  the  blockade. 

The  movements  of  the  young  chieftain  from  place 
to  place,  expressed,  in  their  variety  and  rapidity,  the 
restlessness  that  was  agitating  his  mind.     He  glanced 
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back  fireq^aentlf  &om  the  warriors  aroimil  tiiia  to  fli£ 
remote  and  opposite  quarter  of  the  Buburba,  occasionally 

directing  his  eyes  towards  the  western  horizon,  as  if 
anxiously  awaiting  the  approach  of  some  particular 
hour  of  the  coming  night.  Weary  at  length  of  pursuing 
occupations  which  evidently  irritated  rather  than  soothed 
hia  impatience,  he  turned  abruptly  &om  hia  companiooa, 
and  advancing  towards  the  city,  paced  slowly  back- 
warda  and  forwards  over  the  waste  ground  between  the 
subutba  and  the  walls  of  Rome. 

At  intervals  he  still  continued  to  examine  the 
scene  around  him.  A  more  dreary  prospect  than  now 
met  his  view,  whether  in  earth  or  sky,  can  hardly  bo 
conceived. 

The  dull  sunless  day  was  fast  dosing,  and  the 
portentous  heaven  gave  promise  of  a  stormy  night 
Thick,  black  layers  of  shapeless  cloud,  hang  over  the 
whole  firmament,  save  at  the  western  point;  and  here 
lay  a  atreak  of  pale,  yellow  light,  enclosed  on  all  sides 
by  the  firm,  ungraduated,  irregular  edges  of  the  masses 
of  gloomy  vapour  around  it  A  deep  sUence  hung 
over  the  whole  atmosphere.  The  wind  was  voiceleM 
among  the  steady  trees.  The  stir  and  action  in  the 
being  of  nature  and  the  life  of  man  seemed  enthralled, 
suspended,  stified.  The  air  was  laden  with  a  burden* 
some  heat;  and  all  things  on  earth,  animate  and  in- 
animate, felt  the  oppression  that  weighed  on  them 
from  the  higher  elements.  The  people  who  lay  gasping 
for  breath  in  the  famine-stricken  city,  and  the  biadec 
of  grass    that    drooped    languidly  on    the    dry  swaid 
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beyond  the  walla,  owned  its  enfeebling  influence 
alUce. 

Aa  the  honra  woie  on  and  night  stealthily  and 
gradaally  advanced,  a  monotonoua  darknesa  overepread, 
one  after  another,  the  objects  discernible  to  Kermanric 
&om  the  Bolitaiy  groand  ho  still  occnpiod.  Soon  the 
great  city  faded  into  one  vast,  impenetrable  shadow, 
while  the  suburbs  and  the  low  country  around  them, 
Tanished  in  the  thick  darkness  that  gathered  almost 
perceptibly  over  the  earth.  And  now  the  sole  object 
distinctly  visible  was  the  figure  of  a  weary  sentinel, 
who  stood  on  the  ftowaing  rampart  immediately  above 
the  rifled  wall,  and  whose  drooping  figure,  propped 
upon  his  weapon,  was  indicated  in  hard  relief  against 
the  thin,  solitary  streak  of  light  still  shining  in  the 
cold  and  cloudy  wastes  of  the  western  sky. 

But  as  the  night  still  deepened,  this  one  space  of 
light,  faded,  contracted,  vanished;  and  with  it  disap- 
peared the  sentinel  and  the  line  of  rampart  on  which 
he  was  posted.  The  rule  of  the  daiknesa  now  became 
universal.  Densely  and  rapidly  it  overspread  the  whole 
dty  with  startling  suddenness;  as  if  the  fearful  destiny 
now  working  its  fulfilment  in  Borne,  had  forced  the 
external  appearances  of  the  night  into  harmony  with 
its  own  voeboding  nature. 

Then,  as  the  young  Gotli  still  lingered  at  his  post 
of  observation,  the  long,  low,  tremulous,  absorbing  roll 
of  thunder  afar  off  became  grandly  audible.  It  seemed 
to  proceed  Irom  a  distance  almost  incalcidable;  to  be 
sounding  &om   its  cradle   in   the  frozen  north;   to  be 


journeying  abont  its  ice-prdled  chambers  in  t 

poles.  It  deepened  ratlicr  than  interrupted  the  dreaiy 
mysterious  BtillneBS  oF  the  atmosphere.  The  lightning, 
too,  had  a  summer  BoftnesB  in  its  noiseless  and  fre- 
qnent  gleam.  It  was  not  the  fierce  lightning  of  winter, 
bnt  a  warm,  fitfitl  brightaess,  almost  fasdnating  in  its 
light,  rapid  recurrence,  tinged  with  the  glow  of  heaven, 
and  not  with  the  glare  of  hell. 

There  was  no  wind  —  no  rain;  and  the  air  was  as 
hashed  as  if  it  slept  over  chaos  in  the  infancy  of  a 


Among  the  various  objects  displayed,  instant  by  in- 
stant, by  the  rapid  lightning  to  the  eyes  ofHemuuuic, 
the  most  easily  and  most  distinctly  visible  waa  the 
broad  surface  of  the  rifled  wall.  The  large,  Ioom 
stones,  scattered  here  and  there  at  its  base,  and  the 
overhanging  Ud  of  its  broad  rampart,  became  plainly 
though  fitfully  apparent  in  the  brief  momenta  of  ibtat 
illumination.  The  lightning  had  played  for  sometime 
over  that  structure  of  the  fortifications,  and  the  bate 
ground  that  stretched  immediately  beyond  tbam,  wiien 
the  smooth  prospect  which  it  thus  gave  by  glimpsei  to 
view,  was  suddenly  checquered  by  a  flight  of  birds 
appearing  from  one  of  the  lower  divisions  of  the  wall, 
and  flitting  uneasily  to  and  fro  at  one  spot  before  its 
surface. 

As  moment  after  moment  the  lightning  continued 
to  gleam,  so  the  black  forma  of  the  birds  were  riaible 
lo  the  practised  eye  of  the  Goth  —  perceptible,  jtt 
sparks  of  fire,   or  flakes  of  aaow  '- 
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confusedly  and  continually  about  the  apot 
whence  they  had  evidently  been  startled  by  some  nn- 
iinaginable  interruption.  At  length,  after  a  lapse  of 
Bome  time,  tiiey  vanbhcd  as  suddenly  as  tiiey  had  ap- 
peared, with  shrill  notes  of  affright  which  were  audible 
even  above  the  continuous  rolling  of  the  thunder;  and 
immediately  afterwards,  when  the  lig-htning  alternated 
with  the  darknesa,  there  appeared  to  Hermanric  in  the 
part  of  the  wall  where  the  burds  had  been  first  dis- 
turbed, a  small  red  gleam,  like  a  spark  of  fire  lodged 
in  the  surface  of  the  structure.  Then  this  was  lost;  a 
longer  obscurity  than  usual  prevailed  in  the  atmo- 
Bphere,  and  when  the  Goth  gazed  eagerly  through  the 
next  Bncceasion  of  flashes,  they  showed  hinx  the 
momentary  and  doubtful  semblance  of  a>  human 
figure,  standing  erect  on  the  stones  at  the  base  of  the 
walL 

Hermanric  started  with  astonishment.  Again  the 
lightning  ceased.  In  the  ardour  of  his  anxiety  to  be- 
liold  more,  he  strained  his  eyes  with  the  vain  hope  of 
penetrating  the  obscurity  around  him.  The  darkness 
Beemed  interminable.  Once  again  the  lightning  flashed 
brilliantly  out  He  looked  eagerly  towards  the  wall  — 
the  figure  was  still  there. 

His  heart  throbbed  ijuickly  within  him,  as  he  stood 
irresolute  on  the  spot  he  had  occupied  since  the  first 
peal  of  thunder  had  struck  upon  his  ear.  Were  the 
light  and  the  man  —  one  seen  but  for  an  instant;  tho 
other,  still  perceptible  ■ —  mere  phantoms  of  his  erring 
iRght,  dazzled  by  the  quick  recuirence  of  atmospheric 
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cIitiiig;o8  through  which  it  had  acted?  0F|  did  he  m* 
dnbitably  behold  a  humati  form ;  aud  bad  he  really  ob- 
Berved  a  material  light?  Some  strange  treachery,  Bome 
dangerous  mystery,  might  be  engendering  in  the  be- 
sieged city,  which  it  would  be  his  duty  to  observe  and 
unmask.  He  drew  bis  sword;  aud,  at  the  risk  of  being 
observed  through  the  lightning,  and  heard  during  the 
pauses  in  the  thunder,  hy  the  sentinel  on  the  wall,  re- 
solutely advanced  to  the  very  foot  of  the  fortificatiooB 
of  hostile  Rome. 

He  heard  no  sonnd,  perceived  no  light,  ohaerred 
no  figure,  as,  after  several  nnanccess^  attempts  to 
reach  the  place  where  they  stood,  he  at  length  panned 
at  the  loose  stones  which  he  knew  were  heaped  at  the 
base  of  the  walL  The  ue£t  moment  he  was  so  close 
to  it,  that  he  could  pass  his  sword-point  over  parte  of 
its  ragged  surface.  He  had  scarcely  examined  thus, 
a  space  of  more  than  ten  yards,  before  his  weapon  en- 
countered a  sharp,  jagged  edge;  and  a  sudden  presen- 
timent assured  him  instantly,  that  he  had  found  the 
spot  where  he  had  beheld  the  momentaiy  light,  and 
that  he  stood  on  the  same  stone  which  hod  been  after- 
wards occupied  hy  the  figure  of  the  man. 

After  an  instant's  hesitation,  he  was  about  to  mount 
higher  on  the  loose  stones,  and  examine  more  closely 
the  irregularity  be  had  just  discovered  in  the  wall, 
when  a  vivid  flash  of  lightning,  unusually  prolonged, 
showed  him,  obstructing  at  scarcely  a  yard's  distance 
hia  onward  path,  the  figure  ho  had  already  distan^ 
beheld  from  the  plain  behind. 
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There  was  something  inexpressibly  fearful  iii  his 
rievless  riciiuty,  daring  the  next  moment  of  darkness, 
to  thia  silent,  mysterious  form,  so  imperfectly  shown 
by  the  lightning  that  quivered  over  its  half-revealed 
proportions.  Every  pulse  in  the  body  of  the  Goth 
seemed  to  pause  as  he  stood,  with  ready  weapon,  look- 
ing into  the  gloomy  darkness,  and  wailing  for  the  next 
flash.  It  came  —  and  displayed  to  him  the  man's 
fierce  eyes  glaring  steadily  down  upon  his  face  —  an- 
other gleam;  and  he  beheld  his  haggard  finger  placed 
upon  his  lip  in  token  of  silence  —  a  third;  and  he 
saw  the  arm  of  the  figure  pointing  towards  the  plain 
behind  hist-,  and  then  in  the  darkness  that  followed,  a 
hot  breath  played  upon  his  ear,  and  a  voice  whispered 
to  him,  through  a  pause  in  the  rolling  of  the  thunder: 
—  "Follow  me," 

Tile  next  instant  Hermanric  felt  the  momentary 
of  the  man's  body,  as  with  noiseless  steps  he 
him  on  the  stones.  It  was  no  time  to  deliberate 
doubt.  He  followed  close  upon  the  stranger's 
footsteps,  gaining  glimpses  of  his  dark  form  moving 
onward  before,  whenever  the  lightning  briefly  illumi- 
nated the  scene,  until  they  arrived  at  a  dump  of 
trees,  not  far  distant  from  the  houses  in  the  suburbs 
that  Wfflo  occupied  by  the  Croths  under  bis  own 
oommand. 

Here  the  stranger  paused  before  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  whicli  stood  between  the  city  wall  and  himself, 
and  drew  from  beneath  his  ragged  cloak  a  small  lan- 
tern, carefully  covered  with  a  piece  of  cloth,  whicli  ho 
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now  removed,   and  holding  the  light  high  abc 
bead,   regarded  the  Goth  vith  a  steady  and   aiudons 
scrutiny. 

Hermanric  attempted  to  address  him  first,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  man,  barely  viaible  though  it  was 
by  the  feeble  light  of  hie  lantern,  'waa  so  startling  and 
repulsive,  that  the  half-formed  words  died  away  on  his 
lips.  The  face  of  the  stranger  was  of  a  ghastly  pale- 
ness; his  hollow  cheeks  were  seamed  with  deep 
wrinkles;  and  his  eyes  glared  with  an  expression  of 
ferocious  suspicion.  One  of  his  arms  was  covered  with 
old  bandages,  stiff  with  coagulated  blood,  and  hung 
paralysed  at  his  side.  The  hand  that  held  the  light 
trembled,  so  that  the  lantern  containing  it  vibrated 
continuonsly  in  his  unsteady  grasp.  His  Umbs  were 
lank  and  shrivelled  almost  to  deformity,  aad  it  was 
with  evident  dif&culty  that  he  stood  upright  on  his 
feet.  Every  member  of  his  body  seemed  to  be  wasting 
with  a  gradual  death,  while  his  expression,  ardent  and 
forbidding,  was  stamped  with  all  the  energy  of  man- 
hood, and  all  the  daring  of  youth. 

It  was  Ulpius!  The  wall  was  possedl  The  breach 
was  made  good! 

Ailer  a  protracted  esamination  of  Hermanric'i 
countenance  and  attire,  the  man,  with  an  imperious 
expression,  strangely  at  variance  with  his  faltering 
voice,  thus  addressed  him:  — 

"Yoa  are  a  Goth?" 

"I    am,"    rejoined    the    young    chief; 
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"A  £riend  to  the  Goths,"  was  tbe  qtiick  ausirec. 

An  instaat  of  sileoce  followed.  The  dialogao  was 
then  again  began  hy  the  etranger. 

"What  brought  you  aloae  to  the  baao  of  the  ram- 
parts?" he  demanded,  and  an  expreaaion  of  ungovern- 
able apprebenfiion  shot  from  hia  eyes  as  be  spoke. 

"I  saw  the  appeai'ance  of  a  man  in  the  gloam  of 
the  lightning,"  answered  Hermanric.  "I  approached 
it,  to  assure  myself  that  my  eyea  bad  not  deluded  me, 


"There  is  bat  one  man  of  your  nation  who  shall 
discover  whence  I  came,  and  what  I  would  obtain," 
intemipted  the  stranger  fiercely;  "that  man  is  Alaric, 
your  King." 

Surprise,  indignation,  and  contempt  appeared  in  the 
featores  of  tbe  Goth,  as  he  listened  to  snch  a  declara- 
tion from  the  helpless  outcast  before  him.  The  man 
perceived  it,  and  motioning  to  bim  to  be  dlent,  again 
addressed  him. 

"Listen!"  cried  he,  "I  have  that  to  reveal  to  the 
leader  of  your  forces,  which  will  stir  the  hearts  of 
every  man  in  your  encampment,  if  you  are  trusted 
with  the  secret  after  your  King  has  heard  it  from 
my  lips!  Do  you  atill  refuse  to  guide  me  to  his 
tent?" 

Hermanric  laughed  scornfully. 

"Look  on  me,"  pursued  the  man,  bending  forward, 
and  fixing  his  eyes  with  savage  earnestness  upon  his 
listener's  face.  "I  am  alone,  old,  wounded,  weak,  — 
a  stranger  to  your  nation, — ^a  famished  and  a  helpless 
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Should  I  venture  into  yonr  cwnp  - 
risk  being  slain  for  a  Koman  by  your  comrades  — 
should  I  dare  the  wrath  of  your  imperious  ruler  with- 
out a  cause  i'" 

He  paused;  and  then  Btill  keeping  his  eyes  on  the 
Goth,  continued  in  lower  and  more  agitated  tones:  — 

"Deny  me  your  help,  I  will  wander  through  your 
camp  till  I  hnd  your  King!  Imprison  me,  yoor  Tiolence 
will  not  open  my  lips!  Slay  me,  you  will  gain  nothing 
by  my  death!  But  aid  me,  and  to  the  latest  moment 
of  your  life  you  will  rejoice  in  the  deed!  I  have  words 
of  terrible  import  for  Alaric'a  ear,  —  a  secret,  in  the 
gaining  of  which  I  have  paid  the  penalty  thnsi" 

He  pointed  to  his  wounded  arm.  The  solemnity 
of  his  voice;  the  rough  energy  of  his  words;  the  stem 
detennination  of  his  aspect;  the  darkness  of  the  night 
that  was  round  them;  the  rolling  thunder  that  seemed 
to  join  itself  to  their  discourse:  the  impressive  mystery 
of  their  meeting  under  the  city  walla,  all  began  to 
exert  their  powerful  and  different  influences  over  tlie 
mind  of  the  Goth,  changing  insensibly  the  sentimenls 
at  first  inspired  in  him  by  the  man's  communi cations. 
He  hesitated,  »nd  looked  ronnd  doubtfully  towards  tl^. 
lines  of  the  camp.  ^^^ 

There  was  a  long  silence,  which  was  again  iq^^l 
mpted  by  the  stranger.  . ^ 

"Guard  me,  chain  me,  mock  at  me  if  you  willl" 
he  cried,  with  raised  voice  and  flashing  eyes,  "but  lead 
me  to  Alaric's  tent!  I  swear  to  yon,  by  the  thunder 
pealing  over  our  heads,    that  the  words  I  would  speak 
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to  him  will  be  more  precious  in  Ha  eyes,  tban  Uie 
brightest  jewel  he  could  ravieh  from  the  coffers  of 
Rome," 

Though  visibly  troubled  and  impressed,  Hermanric 
Btill  hesitated. 

"Do  you  yet  delay?"  exclaimed  the  man,  with  con- 
temptuous impatience.  "Stand  backl  I  will  pass  on 
by  myself  into  the  very  heart  of  your  camp!  I  entered 
on  my  project  alone  —  I  will  work  its  fulfilment  with- 
oat  help!    Stand  hack  I"  , 

And  he  moved  past  Hermanric  in  the  direction  of 
the  BuboibB,  with  the  same  look  of  fierce  energy  on 
his  withered  features  which  had  marked  them  so  strik- 
ingly at  the  outset  of  his  extraordinary  interview  with 
the  yonng  chieftain. 

The  daring  devotion  to  hia  purpose,  the  reckless 
toiling  after  a  dangerous  and  doubtful  success,  mani- 
fested in  the  words  and  actions  of  one  so  feeble  and 
unaided  as  the  stranger,  aroused  in  the  Goth  that  sen- 
timent of  irrepressible  admiration,  which  the  union  of 
moral  and  physical  courage  inevitably  awakens.  In 
addition  to  the  incentive  to  aid  the  man  thus  created, 
an  ardent  curiosity  to  discover  his  secret  filled  the  mind 
of  Hermanric,  and  further  powerfully  inclined  him  to 
conduct  hia  determined  companion  into  Alaric's  pre- 
sence —  for  by  such  proceeding  only  could  he  hope, 
after  the  man's  firm  declaration  that  he  would  commu- 
nicate in  the  first  instance  to  no  one  but  the  King,  to 
penetrate  ultimately  the  object  of  his  mysterious  errand. 
Animated,    therefore,    by  such  motives  as  these,    ho 
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called  to  tlie  atranger  tu  stop;  and  briefly  c 

to  him  his  willin^esB  to  cosdnct  him  instantly  to  the 

presence  of  the  leader  ot'  the  Goths. 

The  man  intimated  by  a  sign  his  readiness  to  ac- 
cept the  offer.  His  physical  powers  were  now  evidently 
fast  failing;  bnt  he  still  tottered  paininlly  onward  as 
they  moved  to  the  head-qnartera  of  the  camp,  muttering 
and  gesticulating  to  himself  almost  incessantly.  Once 
only  did  he  address  his  conductor  during  their  pro- 
gress-, and  then  with  a  startling  abruptness  ot  manner, 
and  in  tones  of  vehement  anxiety  and  suspicion,  ho 
demanded  of  the  yoong  Goth  if  he  had  ever  e:xan)ined 
the  surface  of  the  city  wall  before  that  night.  Hermanric 
replied  in  the  negative;  and  they  then  proceeded  in  per- 
fect silence. 

Their  way  lay  through  the  line  of  encampment  to 
the  westward,  and  was  imperfectly  lighted  by  the  Same 
of  an  occasional  torch,  or  the  glow  of  a  distant  watch- 
fire.  The  thunder  had  diminished  in  frequency,  bnt 
had  increased  in  volume;  faint  breaths  of  wind  soared 
up  fitfully  from  the  west;  and  already  a  few  raindrops 
fell  slowly  to  the  thirsty  earth.  The  warriors  not  ac- 
tually on  duty  at  the  different  posts  of  observation, 
had  retired  to  the  shelter  of  their  tents;  none  of  the 
thousand  Idlers  and  attendants  attached  t«  the  great 
army  appeared  at  their  usual  haunts;  even  the  few 
voices  diat  were  audible  sounded  distant  and  low.  The 
night-scene  here,  among  the  ranks  of  the  invaders  of 
Italy,  was  as  gloomy  and  repelling  as  on  the  eolit* 
plains  before  the  walls  of  Home. 
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the  stranger  perceived  that  tliey  liad 
reached  a  part  of  the  camp  more  thickly  peopled,  more 
carefaUy  illuminated,  more  strongly  fortified,  than  that 
thiongh  which  they  had  already  passed;  and  the  liquid, 
rushing  sound  of  the  waters  of  the  rapid  Tiber  now 
caught  hia  suapicious  and  attentive  ear.  They  still 
moved  onward  a  few  yards;  and  then  paused  suddenly 
hefore  a  tent,  immediately  surrounded  by  many  others, 
and  occupied  at  all  its  approaches  by  groups  of  richly- 
armed  warriors.  Here  Hermanric  stopped  an  instant 
to  parley  with  the  sentinel,  who  after  a  short  delay 
raised  the  outer  covering  of  the  entrance  to  the  tent, 
and  the  moment  after  the  Roman  adventurer  beheld 
himself  standing  by  his  conductor's  side  in  the  presence 
of  the  Gothic  King-. 

The  interior  of  Alaric's  tent  was  lined  with  skins, 
and  illuminated  by  one  small  lamp,  fastened  to  the 
centre  polo  that  supported  its  roof.  The  only  articles 
of  furniture  in  the  place  were  some  bundles  of  furs  flung 
down  loosely  on  the  ground,  and  a  large,  rudely-carved 
wooden  chest,  on  which  stood  a  polished  human  skull, 
hollowed  into  a  sort  of  clnmsy  wine-cup.  A  thoroughly 
Gothic  ruggednega  of  aspect,  a  stately  northern  simpli- 
city prevailed  over  the  spacious  tent,  and  was  indicated 
not  merely  in  its  thick  shadows,  its  calm  lights,  and 
its  freedom  from  pomp  and  glitter,  hut  even  in  the 
appearance  and  employment  of  its  remarkable  oc- 
cupant. 

Alaric  was  seated  alone  on  the  wooden  chest  already 
described,  contemplating  with  bent  brow  and  abstracted 
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gaze  Bome  old  Runic  characters,  traced  upon  die 
eurface  of  a  brass  and  Bilver  shield,  full  five  feet  higt, 
which  rested  against  the  side  of  the  tent.  The  light 
of  the  lamp  falling  upon  the  polished  aurface  of  the 
weapon  - —  rendered  donbiy  bright  by  the  dark  skins 
behind  it  —  was  reflected  back  upon  the  figure  of  the 
Goth  chief.  It  glowed  upon  his  ample  cuiraas;  it  re- 
vealed his  firm  lips,  slightly  curled  by  au  expression 
of  scornful  triumph;  it  displayed  the  grand,  musculftr 
formation  of  his  arm,  which  rested  —  clothed  in  tightly- 
titting  leather  —  upon  his  knee;  it  partly  brightened 
over  his  short,  light  hair;  and  glittered  steadily  in  his 
fixed,  thoughtful,  manly  eyes,  which  were  just  pei^ 
ceptible  beneath  the  partial  shadow  of  his  contracted 
brow,  while  it  left  the  lower  part  of  his  body  and  hia 
right  hand,  which  was  supported  on  the  head  of  a  huge, 
shaggy  dog  couching  at  his  side,  shadowed  almost  com- 
pletely by  the  thick  skins  heaped  confusedly  Bgatnst 
the  sides  of  the  wooden  chest.  He  was  so  completely 
absorbed  in  tlie  contemplation  of  the  Kunic  characters, 
traced  among  the  carved  figures  on  hie  immense  shield, 
that  he  did  not  notice  the  entry  of  Hennanric  and  the 
stranger  until  the  growl  of  the  watchful  dog  suddenly 
disturbed  him  in  his  occupation.  He  looked  np  instantly; 
his  quick,  penetrating  glance  dwelling  for  a  moment 
on  the  young  chieftain,  and  then  resting  steadily  and 
inquiringly  on  his  companion's  feeble  and  mntilat«d 
form. 

Accustomed  to  the  military  brevity  and  promptil 
exacted  by  hia  commander  in  all  communications 
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I  to  Mm  by  iis  inferiors,  Hermanic,  without 
waiting  to  be  interrogated  or  attempting  to  preface  or 
excuse  liis  narrative,  shortly  related  the  conversation 
that  had  taken  place  between  the  stranger  and  himself 
on  the  plain  near  the  Kncian  Gate;  and  then  waited 
respectfoUy  to  receive  the  commendation,  ot  incnr  the 
rebuke  of  the  King,  as  the  chance  of  the  moment 
might  happen  to  decide. 

After  again  fixing  his  eyes  in  severe  scrutiny  on 
the  person  of  the  Boman,  Alaric  spoke  to  the  young 
warrior  in  the  Gothic  language  thus:  — 

"Leave  the  man  with  me  —  return  to  your  post; 
and  there  await  whatever  commands  it  may  be  neces- 
sary that  I  should  despatch  to  you  to-night" 

Herraanric  immediately  departed.  Then,  addressing 
the  stranger  for  the  first  time,  and  speaking  in  the 
Latin  language,  the  Gothic  leader  briefly  and  signifi- 
cantly intimated  to  Lis  unknown  visitant  that  they 
were  now  alone. 

The  mau^B  parched  lips  moved,  opened,  quivered; 
his  wild,  hollow  eyes  brightened  till  they  absolutely 
gleamed,  but  he  seemed  incapable  of  uttering  a  word; 
hia  features  became  horribly  convulsed,  the  foam 
gathered  about  his  lips,  he  staggered  forward  and 
would  have  fallen  to  the  ground,  had  not  the  King  in- 
stantly caught  Mm  in  his  Btrong  grasp ,  and  placed  him 
on  the  wooden  chest  that  he  had  Mtherto  occupied 
himself. 

"Can  a  starving  Eomnn  have  escaped  from  the 
beleaguered  ci^?"  muttered  Alaric,    as  he  took   the 
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skull  cup ,   and  poured  some  oF  the 
down  the  atranger's  throat 

The  liquor  was  immediately  success^  in  restoring 
composure  to  the  man's  features,  and  oonadooBneafl  to 
his  mind.  He  raised  himself  from  the  seat,  dashed  off 
the  cold  perspiration  that  overspread  his  forehead,  and 
stood  upright  before  the  King  —  the  solitary  powerless 
old  man  before  the  vigorous  lord  of  thousands,  in  the 
midst  of  hia  warriors  —  without  a  tremor  in  his  steady 
eye,  or  a  prayer  for  protection  on  his  haughty  Up. 

"I,  a  Koman,"  he  began,  "como  fcm  Rome  against 
which  the  invader  wars  with  the  weapon  of  famine,  to 
deliver  the  city,  her  people,  her  palaces,  and  bar 
treasures  into  the  bands  of  Alaric  the  Goth."  i 

Tbe  King  started,  looked  on  the  speaker  for  M 
moment,  and  thea  tamed  from  him  in  impatience  a3U 
contempt. 

"I  lie  not,"  pursued  the  enthusiast,  with  a  calm 
dignity  that  affected  even  the  hardy  sensibilities  of  the 
Gothic  hero.  "Eye  me  again!  Conld  I  come  starved, 
shrivelled,  withered  thus  from  any  place  but  Konte? 
Since  I  quitted  the  city  an  hour  has  hardly  past, 
by  the  way  that  I  left  it  the  forces  of  the  Goths 
enter  it  to-night" 

"Tbe  proof  of  the  harvest  is  in  tbe  quantity 
tbe  grain,  not  in  the  tongue  of  tbe  husbandman, 
me  your  open  gates,   and  I  will  believe  that  you  have 
spoken  ttutb,"  retorted  the  King,  with  a  rough  laugh. 

"I  betray  the  city,"  resumed  the  man,  sternly,  "bot 
on  one  condition;  grant  it  uie,  find  — ■" 
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''I  will  grant  yon  youj*  life"  inteimpted  Alaric, 
haogbtiJy. 

"My  lifel"  cried  tiie  Roman,  and  hifl  ahrunken  form 
eeemed  to  expand,  and  his  tremulous  voice  to  grow 
firm  and  steady  in  the  very  bitterness  of  his  contempt, 
as  he  spoke.  "My  lifel  I  ask  it  not  of  yonr  power! 
The  wreck  of  my  body  is  scarce  strong  enough  to  pre- 
serve it  to  me  a  single  dayl  I  have  no  home,  no 
lov^,  no  fiiends,  no  possessions]  I  live  in  Eome  a 
flolitaiy  in  the  midst  of  the  mnltitude,  a  pagan  in  a. 
city  of  apoBtatesl  What  is  my  life  to  me?  I  cherish 
it  but  for  the  service  of  the  gods,  whose  instruments  of 
vengeance  against  the  nation  that  has  denied  them  I 
would  make  you  and  your  hosts!  If  you  slay  me,  it  is 
a  sign  to  me  from  them  that  I  am  worthless  in  their 
cause.     I  shall  die  content." 

He  ceased.  The  king's  manner,  aa  he  listened  to 
him,  gradually  lost  the  bluntness  and  carelessness  that 
had  hitherto  characterised  it,  and  assumed  an  attention 
and  a  seriousness  more  in  accordance  with  his  high 
station  and  important  responsibilities.  He  began  to 
regard  the  stranger  as  no  common  renegade,  no  ordi- 
nary spy,  no  shallow  impostor,  who  might  be  driven 
&om  his  tent  with  disdain-,  but  as  a  man  important 
enough  to  be  heard,  and  ambitious  enough  to  be  dis- 
tinsted.  Accordingly,  he  resumed  the  seat  from  which 
he  had  risen  during  the  interview,  and  calmly  dcisiied 
his  new  ally  to  explain  the  condition,  on  the  granlang 
of  vhich  depended  the  promised  betrayal  of  the  dity 
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became  animated  by  a  glow  of  triumph,  as  he  heard 
the  sudden  mildneas  and  moderation  of  the  king's 
demand;  he  raised  his  head  proudly,  and  advanced  a 
few  Btepa,  aa  he  thus  loudly  and  abruptly  resttmed: 

"Assure  to  mo  the  overthrow  of  the  Oluiatiaa 
churches,  the  extermination  of  the  Ohriatian  priests, 
and  the  universal  revival  of  the  worship  of  the  gods, 
and  this  night  shaD  make  you  master  of  the  chief  dty 
of  the  empire  you  are  labouring  to  subvert!" 

The  boldness,  the  comprehensiveness,  the  insanity 
of  wickedness  displayed  in  such  a  proposidon,  and 
emanating  from  such  a  source,  so  astonnded  the  mind 
of  Alaric,  aa  to  deprive  him  for  the  moment  of  speech. 
The  stranger,  perceiving  his  temporary  inability  to 
answer  him,  broke  the  silence  which  ensued,  and  ton- 
tinned: 

"Is  my  condition  a  hard  one?  A  conqueror  is  all- 
powerful;  he  can  overthrow  the  worship,  as  he  can 
overthrow  the  government  of  a  nation.  What  mattore 
it  to  yon,  while  empire,  renown,  and  treasure  are  yours, 
what  deities  the  people  adore?  Is  it  a  great  price  to 
pay  for  an  easy  conquest,  to  make  a  change  which 
threatens  neither  your  power,  your  fame,  nor  your 
wealth?  Do  you  marvel  that  I  desire  from  you  such  a 
revolution  as  this?  I  was  bom  for  the  gods,  in  their 
service  I  inherited  rank  and  renown,  for  their  cause  I 
have  suffered  degi-adation  and  woe,  for  their  restoration 
1  will  plot,  combat,  diet  Assure  me  then,  by  oath, 
that  with  a  new  rule  yon  will  erect  an  ancient  worshi 
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and  through  my  secret  inlet  to  tbs  dty,  I  will  iatro- 
dnce  men  enough  of  the  Goths  to  murder  with  security 
the  sentinels  at  the  guard-houses,  and  open  the  gates 
of  Rome  to  the  numbeis  of  your  whole  invading  forcee. 
Think  not  to  deapiae  the  aid  of  a  man  unprotected  and 
naknownl  The  dtizena  will  never  yield  to  your 
blockade;  you  shrink  from  risking  the  dangers  of  an 
assault;  the  legions  of  Kaveona  are  reported  on  their 
way  hitherward  —  outcast  as  I  am,  I  tell  it  to  you 
here,  in  the  midst  of  your  camp  —  your  speediest 
assurance  of  success   rests  on   my  discovery  and  on 

The  king  started  suddenly  from  his  seat:  —  "What 
fool  or  madman,"  he  cried,  fixing  his  eyes  in  furious 
scorn  and  indignation  on  the  stranger's  face,  "prates 
to  me  about  the  legions  of  Ravenna  and  the  dangers 
of  an  assault?  Think  you,  renegade,  that  your  ci^ 
could  have  resisted  me  had  I  chosen  to  storm  it  on  the 
first  day  when  I  encamped  before  its  walls?  Enow 
yon  that  your  effeminate  soldiery  have  laid  aside  the 
armour  of  their  ancestors,  because  their  puny  bodies 
are  too  feeble  to  bear  its  weight;  and  that  the  half  of 
my  army  here,  trebles  the  whole  number  of  the  guards 
of  Rome?  Now,  while  you  stand  before  mo,  I  have 
but  to  command,  and  the  city  shall  be  annihilated  with 
fire  and  sword,  without  the  aid  of  one  of  the  herd  of 
traitors  cowering  beneath  the  shelter  of  its  ill-defended 

As  Alariu  spoke  thus,  some  invisible  agency  seemed 
to  crush,  body  and  mind,  the  lost  wretch  whom  he  ad- 
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dressed.  The  stock  of  such  an  answer  as  te noTD 
Beemed  to  Btrike  iiim  idiotic,  as  a.  flaah  of  lightning 
Btrikea  with  btindnesa.  He  regarded  the  king  with  a 
bewildered  stare,  waving  his  hand  tremulously  back- 
wards and  forwards  before  his  face,  as  if  to  clear  some 
imaginary  darkness  off  his  eyes;  then  his  arm  fell  help- 
less by  his  side,  his  head  drooped  npon  his  breast,  and 
he  moaned  out  in  low,  vacant  tones,  "The  restoratian 
of  the  gods  —  that  is  the  condition  of  conquest  —  the 
restoration  of  the  gods!" 

"I  come  not  hither  to  be  the  tool  of  a  frantic  and 
forgotten  priesthood,"  cried  Alaric  disdainfully.  "Where- 
ever  I  meet  with  your  accorsed  idols  I  will  melt  them 
down  into  armour  for  my  warriors  and  shoes  for  my 
horses;  I  will  tnm  yonr  temples  into  granaries,  and  cut 
your  images  of  wood  into  billets  for  the  watchfires  of 
my  hosts!" 

"Slay  me,  and  be  silent!"  groaned  the  man,  stag- 
gering back  against  the  side  of  the  tent,  and  shrmking 
under  the  merciless  words  of  the  Goth,  like  a  slave 
under  the  lasb. 

"I  leave  the  shedding  of  snch  blood  as  yours  to 
your  fellow  Romans,"  answered  the  king;  "they  alone 
are  worthy  of  the  deed!" 

No  syllable  of  reply  now  escaped  the  stranger's 
lips,  and  after  an  interval  of  silence  Alaric  resumed, 
in  tones  divested  of  their  former  fiery  irritation,  and 
marked  by  a  solemn  earnestness  that  conferred  ir- 
resistible dignity  and  force  on  every  word  that  lie 
uttered. 
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'"Beliold  the  characters  engraven  there!"  said  he, 
pointing  to  the  shield;  "ihey  trace  the  curse  denounced 
by  Odin  against  the  great  oppressor,  Bomel  Once 
these  words  made  part  of  the  worship  of  our  fathers; 
the  worship  has  long  since  vanished,  but  the  ■words 
remain;  they  seal  the  eternal  hatred  of  the  people  of 
the  north  to  the  people  of  the  south;  they  contain  the 
spirit  of  the  great  destiny  that  has  brought  me  to  the 
walls  of  Rome.  Citizen  of  a  fallen  empire,  the  measure 
of  your  crimes  ia  fulll  The  voice  of  a  new  nation 
calls  through  me  for  the  freedom  of  the  earth,  which 
was  made  for  man,  and  not  for  Bomans!  The  rule 
that  your  ancestors  won  by  strength,  their  posterity 
ahall  no  longer  keep  by  fraud.  For  two  hundred  years, 
hollow  and  unlasting  truces  have  alternated  with  long 
and  bloody  wars  between  your  people  and  mine.  Ke- 
membering  this,  remembering  the  wrongs  of  the  Goths 
m  their  settlements  ia  Thrace,  the  mtirder  of  the 
Gothic  youths  in  the  towns  of  Asia,  the  massacre  of 
the  Gothic  hostages  in  Aquileia,  I  come  —  chosen  by 
the  aupematoral  decrees  of  heaven  —  to  assure  the 
freedom  and  satisfy  the  wrath  of  my  nation,  by  hum- 
bling at  its  feet  the  power  of  tyrannic  Rome!  It  is  not  for 
battle  and  bloodshed  that  I  am  encamped  before  yonder 
walls.  It  is  to  crush  to  the  earth,  by  famine  and  woe,  the 
pride  of  your  people  and  the  spirit  of  your  rulers;  to  tear 
firom  you  your  hidden  wealth,  and  to  strip  you  of  your 
boasted  honour;  to  overthrow  by  oppression  the  op- 
pressors of  the  world;  to  deny  you  the  glories  of  a 
resiataace,  and  to  impose  on  you  the  shame  of  a  sub- 


mission.      It    m    for    this    that   I    now    abstain    Erom 
storming  your  city,   to  encircla  it  with  an  immovable 

blockade!'' 

As  the  declaration  of  his  great  miasion  burst  thna 
from  the  lips  of  the  Gothic  king,  the  spirit  of  his  lofty 
ambition  seemed  to  diffase  itself  over  bis  outward  Form. 
PJB  noble  stature,  his  fine  proportions,  his  commanding 
features ,  became  invested  with  a  simple ,  primeval 
grandeur.  Contrasted  as  he  now  was  with  the  shmnkeD 
figure  of  the  spirit-broken  stranger,  he  looked  almoM 
sublime. 

A  sncccssion  of  protracted  shudderings  ran  throi 
tho  Pagan's  frame,  but  he  neither  wept  nor  spoki 
unavailing  defence  of  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  the  da^ 
feated  revolution  at  Alexandria,  and  the  abortive  1117 
trigne  with  Vetxanio,  were  now  rising  on  his  m&taory, 
to  heighten  the  horror  of  his  present  and  worst  over- 
tirow.  Every  circumstance  connected  with  his  despe- 
rate passage  through  the  rifted  wall  revived,  fearftilly 
vivid  on  his  mind.  He  remembered  all  the  emotions 
of  his  first  night's  labonr  in  the  darkness,  all  the  mise- 
ries of  his  second  night's  torture  tinder  the  fallen 
brickwork,  all  the  woe,  danger,  and  despondency,  that 
accompanied  his  snbseq^uent  toil  —  persevered  in  under 
the  obstructions  of  a  famine- weakened  body,  and  ■ 
helpless  arm  —  untU  he  passed,  in  delusive  triumph, 
the  last  of  the  hindrances  in  the  long-laboured  breach. 
One  after  another,  these  banished  recollections  returned 
to  his  memory,  as  he  listened  to  Alaric's  rebuking 
irords, — reviving  past  infirmities,  opening  old  wounds, 
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inflicting  new  lacerations.  But,  saving  the  shudderings 
that  still  shook  his  body,  no  outward  witness  betrayed 
the  inwoid  torment  that  assailed  him.  It  was  too 
strong  for  human  words;  too  terrible  for  human  sym- 
pathy; —  he  Buffered  it  ia  brute  silence.  Monstrous 
as  was  his  plot,  the  moral  punishment  of  its  attempted 
conaummation  was  severe  enough  to  he  worthy  of  the 
projected  crime. 

Afler  watching  the  man  for  a  few  minutes  more, 
with  a  glance  of  pitiless  disdain,  Alaric  summoned  one 
of  the  warriors  in  attendance;  and  having  previously 
commanded  him  to  pass  the  word  to  the  sentinels, 
authorising  the  stranger's  free  passage  through  the 
encampment,  he  then  turned;  and,  for  the  last  time,  ad- 
dressed him  as  follows:  — 

"Eetum  to  Home,  through  the  hole  whence,  reptile- 
like, you  emergedl  —  and  feed  yonr  starving  citi- 
zens with  the  words  yon  have  heard  in  the  barbarian's 


The  guard  approached,  led  hir"  from  t 
of  the  king,  issued  the  necessary  directions  to  the  s 
tinels,  and  left  him  to  himself.  Once  he  raised  bis 
eyes  in  despairing  appeal  to  the  heaven  frowning  over 
his  head;  but  still,  no  word,  or  tear,  or  groan,  escaped 
him.  Hb  moved  slowly  on,  through  the  thick  darkness; 
and  turning  his  hack  on  the  city,  passed,  careless  whi- 
ther he  etrayed,  into  the  streets  of  the  desolate  and 
dispeopled  auburhs. 


.  threatening   and  U^^ 


CHAPTBa  III. 

Wbo  that  has  looked  c 
pestnotis  sky,  has  not  felt  the  pleasure  of  discovering 
nnexpectedly  a  Bmall  spot  of  serene  blue,  still  ahining 
among  the  stormy  clouds?  The  more  unwilling  the 
eye  has  wandered  over  the  gloomy  expanse  of  the  rest 
if  the  firmament,  the  more  gladly  does  it  finally  rest 
on  the  little  oasis  of  light  which  meets  at  length  its 
weary  gaze,  and  which,  when  it  was  dispersed  over 
the  whole  heaven,  was  perhaps  only  briefly  regarded 
with  a  careless  glance.  Contrasted  with  the  dark  and 
moumfal  hues  around  it,  even  that  small  spot  of  blue 
gradually  acquires  the  power  of  investing  the  wider 
and  sadder  prospect  with  a  certain  interest  and  ani- 
mation that  it  did  not  before  possess  —  until  the  mind 
recognises  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere  of  storm,  an 
object  adding  variety  to  the  view  —  a  Bpect«cle  whose 
TOOumfalnesa  may  interest  as  well  as  repel. 

Was  it  with  sensations  resembling  these,  (applied 
however,  rather  to  the  mind  than  to  the  eye)  that  the 
reader  perused  those  pages  devoted  to  Hermanric  and 
Antonina?  Does  the  happiness  there  described  now 
appear  to  him  to  beam  through  the  stormy  progress  of 
the  narrative,  as  the  spot  of  blue  beams  through  the 
gathering  clonds?  Did  that  small  prospect  of  bright- 
ness present  itself,  at  the  time,  like  a  garden  of  repose 
amid  the  waste  of  lierce  emotions  which  encompassed 
it?     Did  it  encourage  him,  when  contrasted  with  wliat 
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r  ha  J  gone  before,  to  eater  on  the  field  of  gloomier  in- 
terest vhich  was  to  follow?  If,  indeed,  it  baa  tbas 
affected  bim,  if  he  can  atill  remember  the  scene  at  the 
farm-boose  beyond  the  aaburbs,  with  emotions  such  as 
I  these,  be  will  not  now  be  unwilling  to  turn  again  for  a 
I  moment  from  the  gathering  clouds  to  the  spot  of  bine, 
—  he  will  not  deny  ua  an  instant's  digression  from 
TJIpina  and  the  city  of  famine,  to  Antonina  and  the 
lonely  plains. 

Doling  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since  we  left 
her,  Antonina  has  remained  secure  in  her  aolitude; 
bappy  in  ber  well-chosen  concealment.  The  few 
itraggliog  Gutlia  who  at  rare  intervals  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  her  sanctuary,  never  intruded  on  its 
peaceful  limits.  The  sight  of  the  ravaged  fields  and 
emptied  granaries  of  the  deserted  little  property,  suf- 
ficed invariably  to  turn  their  marauding  steps  in  other 
directions.  Day  by  day  ran  smoothly  and  swiftly  on- 
ward for  the  gentle  usurper  of  the  abandoned  farm- 
house. In  the  narrow  round  of  its  gardens  and  pro- 
tecting woods,  was  comprised  for  her  the  whole  circle 
of  the  pleasures  and  occupations  of  her  new  life. 

The  simple  stores  left  in  the  house,  the  fruits  and 
vegetables  to  be  gathered  in  the  garden  sufficed  amply 
for  her  support.  The  pastoral  solitude  of  the  place 
had  in  it  a  quiet,  dreamy  fascination;  a  novelty;  an 
unwearying  charm;  —  after  the  austere  loneliness  to 
which  her  former  existence  had  been  subjected  in 
Borne.  And,  when  evening  came,  and  the  san  began 
to  bntniflli  the  tops  of  tbe  western  trees,  then  after  the 
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caha  emotions  of  tlie  aolitaiy  Any,  came  tlie  liooz  ( 
absorbing  carea  and  happy  eipectations  —  ever  the 
Hamo,  yet  ever  delighting  and  ever  new.  Then  the 
rude  abutters  were  carefully  closed;  the  open  door  was 
shut  and  barred;  the  small  light  —  now  invisible  to 
the  world  without  —  was  joyfully  kindled;  and  then, 
die  mistrosB  and  author  of  these  preparations  resigned 
faereelf  to  await,  with  pleased  anxiety,  the  approach 
of  the  guest  for  whose  welcome  they  were  designed. 

And  never  did  she  expect  the  arrival  of  that  trea- 
sured companion  in  vain.  Hermanric  remembered  his 
promise  to  repair  constantly  to  the  farm-house,  and 
performed  it  with  all  the  constancy  of  love,  and  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  youth.  When  the  sentinBU  under 
his  command  were  arranged  in  their  order  of  watching 
for  the  night,  and  the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  his 
Buperiors  exempted  his  acdona  from  SDperintendenca 
daring  the  hours  of  darkness  that  followed,  he  left  the 
eamp,  passed  through  the  desolate  suburbs,  and  gained 
the  dwelling  where  the  yonng  Eoman  awaited  him  — 
returning  before  day-break  to  receive  the  commniuca- 
tioQB  regalarly  addressed  to  him,  at  that  hour,  by  his 
inferior  in  the  command. 

Thus,  false  to  his  nation,  yet  trae  to  the  new 
Egeria  of  his  thoughts  and  actions  —  traitor  to  the 
requirements  of  vengeance  and  war,  yet  faithful  to  the 
interests  of  tranqnilli^  and  love  —  did  he  seek,  night 
after  night,  Antonina's  presence.  His  passion,  thoagh 
it  denied  him  to  his  warrior  duties,  wrought  no  deterio- 
rating change  in  his  disposition.     All   that  it  altered 


,  bi  Hm,  it  altered  nobly.  It  varied  and  exaltei  his 
rude  emotionB;  for  it  was  inspired,  not  aloae  by  the 
beauty  and  youth  that  he  saw;,  but  by  the  pure 
thoughts,  the  artiess  eloquence  that  he  heard.  And  s'i'' 
—  the  forsaken  daughter,  the  source  whenee  the 
northern  warrior  derived  ttose  new  and  higher  senaa- 
Uone  that  had  never  animated  bim  nntU  now  —  re- 
garded her  protector,  her  first  friend  and  companion 
as  her  first  love,  with  a  devotion  which,  in  its  mingled 
and  exalted  nature  may  bo  imagined  by  the  mind,  but 
can  be  but  imperfectly  depicted  by  the  pen.  It  was  a 
devotion  created  of  innocence  and  gratitude,  of  joy 
and  sorrow,  of  apprehension  and  hope.  It  was  too 
fresh,  too  unworldly,  to  own  any  upbraidings  of  artifi- 
cial shame,  any  self-reproaches  of  artificial  propriety. 
It  resembled  in  its  essence,  though  not  in  its  applica- 
tion, the  devotion  of  the  first  daughters  of  the  Fall  to 
their  brother-lords. 

But  it  is  now  time  that  we  retom  to  the  course  of 
our  narrative;  altbough,  eie  we  again  enter  on  the 
stirring  and  rapid  present,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a 
moment  more,  to  look  back  in  anotlter  direction,  to  the 
eventful  past. 

But  it  is  not  on  peace,  beauty,  and  pleasure,  that 
oar  observation  now  fixes  itself.  It  is  to  anger,  dis' 
ease,  and  crime— to  the  unappeasable  and  unwomanly 
Gloisvintha,  that  we  now  revert, 

Since  the  day  when  tlie  violence  of  her  conflicting 
emotions  had  deprived  her  of  conacionsness,  at  the  mo- 
ment of  her  decisive  triumph  over  the  scrapie^  of  Her- 
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mantic  and  the  destiny  of  Antonina,  a  lagiug  ferer^ 
had  visited  on  her  some  part  of  those  bitter  sufferings 
that  she  would  fain  have  inflicted  on  others-  Part  of 
the  time  she  lay  in  a  raving  delirinm;  part  of  the  time 
in  helpless  exhaustion;  but  she  never  forgot,  whatever 
the  form  assumed  by  her  disease,  the  desperate  par- 
pose  in  the  pursuit  of  which  she  had  first  incurred  it 
Slowly  and  doubtfully,  her  vigour  at  length  returned 
to  her,  and  with  it  strengtheDod  and  increased  the  fierce 
ambition  of  vengeance  that  absorbed  her  lightest 
thoughts,  and  governed  her  most  careless  actions. 

KepoFt  informed  her  of  the  new  position,  on  the 
line  of  blockade,  on  which  Hermanric  was  posted;  and 
only  enumerated  as  the  companions  of  bis  sojourn,  the 
warriors  sent  thither  under  his  command.  But,  though 
thus  persuaded  of  the  separation  of  Antonina  and  the 
Groth,  her  ignorance  of  the  girl's  fate  rankled  oninter- 
mittingly  in  her  savage  heart.  Doubtful  whether  she 
had  pormanentiy  reclaimed  Kermanric  to  the  interests 
of  vengeance  and  bloodshed,  vaguely  suspecting  that 
he  might  have  informed  himself  in  her  absence  of  An- 
tonina's  place  of  refuge,  or  direction  of  flight;  still  re- 
solutely bent  on  securing  the  death  of  her  victim, 
wherever  she  might  have  strayed,  she  awaited  with 
trembling  eagerness  that  day  of  restoration  to  available 
activity  and  strength,  which  would  enable  her  to  re- 
sume her  influence  over  the  Goth,  and  her  machina- 
tions against  the  safety  of  the  fugitive  girl.  The  time 
of  her  final  and  long  expected  recovery,  was  the  very 
day  preceding  the  stormy  night  we  have  already  (" 
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and  her  first  employment  of  her  renewed 
energy,  was  to  send  word  to  the  young  Goth  of  her 
intention  of  seeking  him  at  his  encampment  ere  the 
evening  closed. 

It  was  this  intimation  which  caused  the  inquietude 
mentioned  as  characteristic  of  the  manner  of  Herman- 
ric,  at  the  commencement  of  the  preceding  Chapter. 
The  evening  there  described,  was  the  first  that  saw 
him  deprived,  through  the  threatened  visit  of  Goi- 
svintha,  of  the  anticipation  of  repairing  to  Anton  in  a,  as 
had  heen  his  wont,  under  cover  of  the  night;  for  to 
slight  his  kinswoman's  ominous  message,  was  to  risk 
the  most  fatal  of  discoveries.  Trusting  to  the  delusive 
security  of  her  sickness,  he  had  hitherto  banished  the 
unwelcome  remembrance  of  her  existence  from  his 
thoughts.  But,  now  that  she  was  once  more  capable 
of  exertion  and  of  crime,  he  felt  that  if  he  wonld  pre- 
serve the  secret  of  Antonina's  hiding-place  and  the 
security  of  Antonina's  life,  he  mast  remain  to  oppose 
force  to  force,  and  stratagem  to  stratagem,  when  Goi- 
Bvintha  sought  him  at  his  post,  even  at  the  risk  of  in- 
dicting hy  his  absence  from  the  farm-house,  all  the 
pangs  of  anxiety  and  apprehension  on  the  lonely 
gill- 
Absorbed  in  such  reflections  as  these;  longing  to 
depart ,  yet  determined  to  remain ,  he  impatiently 
awaited  Goisvintha's  approach,  until  the  rising  of  the 
atonn  with  its  myBterious  and  all-engrossing  train  of 
events,  forced  his  thoughts  and  actions  into  a  new 
chaDDcL     When,    however,    his    interviews    with  the 
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strnsger  and  the  Gothic  king  were  passed,  And 
returned  as  he  had  been  bidden  to  hi  a  appointed 
Bojourn  in  the  camp,  Ills  old  anxieties,  displaced  but 
not  destroyed,  resumed  their  influence  over  him.  He 
demanded  eagerly  of  iiia  comrades  if  Goisvintha  had 
arrived  in  his  absence;  and  received  the  same  answer 
in  the  negative  from  each. 

Ae  he  now  listened  to  the  melancholy  rising  of  the 
wind;  to  the  increasing  loudness  of  the  thunder;  to  the 
shrill  cries  of  the  distant  night-birds  hurrying  to 
shelter,  emotions  of  monrnfulness  and  awe  possessed 
themselves  of  his  heart.  He  now  wondered  that  any 
events,  however  startling,  however  appalling,  should 
have  had  the  power  to  turn  his  mind  for  a  moment, 
from  the  dreary  contemplations  that  had  engaged  It  at 
the  close  of  day.  He  thought  of  Antonina,  solitary 
and  helpless,  listening  to  the  tempest  in  affright,  and 
watching  vainly  for  his  long-delayed  approach.  His 
fancy  arrayed  before  him  dangers,  plots,  and  crimes, 
robed  in  all  the  horrible  exaggerations  of  a  dream. 
Even  the  quick  monotonous  dripping-  of  the  rain-drops 
outside,  aroused  within  him  dark  and  indefinable  fore- 
bodings of  ill.  The  passion  that  had  hitherto  created 
for  him  new  pleasures,  was  now  fulfilling  the  other 
half  of  its  earthly  mission,  and  causing  him  new 
pains. 

As  the  storm  strengthened,  as  the  darkness  lowered 
deeper  and  deeper,  so  did  his  inquietude  increase,  nndl 
at  length  it  mastered  the  last  feeble  resistance  of  his 
wavering    firmness.      Persuading    himself    that    after 
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Baving  delayed  aa  long,  Goiaviatha  would  now  refrain 
from  seeking  him  until  tho  morrow;  and  tli.it  all  com- 
munications from  Alaric,  had  tliey  been  despatched, 
would  have  reached  liim  ere  this;  unable  any  longer 
to  combat  his  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  Antonina;  de- 
termiued  to  risk  the  worst  posBibilities,  rather  than  be 
absent  at  auch  a  time  of  tempest  and  peril  from  the 
farm-houae,  he  made  a  last  visit  to  the  statioaa  of 
the  watchful  seatinels,  and  quitted  the  camp  for 
~  e  night 

CHAPTER  IV. 

MoBB  than  an  hour  after  Hermanric  had  left  the 
encampment,  a  man  hurriedly  entered  the  house  set 
apart  for  the  young  chieftain's  occupation.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  kindle  either  light  or  firo,  but  sat  down 
in  the  principal  apartment,  occasionally  whispering  to 
himself  in  a  strange  and  barbarous  tongue. 

He  had  remained  but  a  short  time  in  possession  of 
his  comfortless  solitude,  when  he  was  inti-uded  on  by 
a  camp  follower,  bearing  a  small  lamp,  and  followed 
closely  by  a  woman,  who,  as  be  started  up  and  con- 
fronted her,  announced  herself  as  Hermanric's  kins- 
woman, and  eagerly  demanded  an  interview  with  the 
Goth. 

Haggard  and  ghastly  though  it  was  from  recent 
Buffering  and  long  agitation,  the  countenance  of  6oi- 
svintha  (for  It  was  she)  appeared  absolutely  attractive, 
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!  it  was  now  opposed  by  the   lamp-light  to  &^t 
and  figure  of  the  indiTidnal  she  addreesed.  A  flat  nose, 
a  swarthy  complexion,   long,   coarse,    tangled  locks  of 
deep  black  Iiair,  a  beardless  retreating  chin,  and  Bmall, 
aavage,    auuken  eyes,   gare  a  ciiaiacter  almost  bestial 
to    this    man's    physiognomy.       His    broad,     brawny 
shoulders  overhung  a  f'omi  that  was  as  low  in  Btatnre 
as  it  was  athletic  in  build;  you  looked  on  him  and  saw  i 
the  sinews  of  a  giant  strung  in  the  body  of  a  dwarC.  1 
And  yet  this  deformed  Hercules  was  no  solitary  error   I 
of  Nature  —  no  extraordinary  exception  to  his  fellow- 
beings;   but  the  actual  type  of  a  whole  race,   stunted  I 
and  repulsive  as  himself.     He  was  a  Hun. 

This  savage  people,   the  terror  even  of  their  bar-  i 
baronB  neighbours,   living  without  government,   laws,   I 
or  religion,  possessed  hut  one  feeling  in  common  with  i 
the  Luinaii  raco^ — -the  instinct  of  war.  Their  historical  J 
career  may  be  said  to   have  begun  with  their   early  1 
conquests  in   China,   and   to  have  proceeded  in  their  4 
first  victories  over  the  Goths,    who  regarded  them  t 
demons,  and  fled  their  approach.     The  hostilities  thus 
commenced  between  the  two  nations,   were  at  length 
Bospended  by  the  temporary  alliance  of  the  conqaeied  . 
people  with  the  empire,    and  subseqaently  < 
the  gradual  fusion  of  the  interests  of  each,  in  one  ani-l 
mating  spirit  — -  detestation  of  Rome. 

By  this  bond  of  brotherhood,  the  Goths  and  tho  ■ 
Huns  became  publicly  united,  though  still  privatBly  at  1 
enmity  —  for  the  one  nation  remembered  its  former  \ 
defeats,  as  vividly  as  the  other  remembered  its  fartnez4 
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mories.  With  vaxioiiB  disasters,  diEsensions,  and  snc- 
oessea,  they  ran  their  career  of  battle  and  rapine  — 
sometimes  separate,  sometimeB  together,  until  the 
period  of  our  romance,  when  Alaric'a  beaieg;ing  forces 
nambeied  among  the  ranks  of  theii  barbarian  auxi- 
liaries  a  body  of  Hiina,  who,  unwillingly  admitted  to 
the  title  of  Gothic  allies,  were  dispersed  about  the 
army  in  subordinate  stations,  and  of  whom,  the  indi- 
vidual above  described  was  one  of  those  contemptuously 
favoured  by  promotion  to  an  inferior  command,  under 
Hermanric,  as  a  Gothic  chief. 

An  expression  of  aversion,  but  not  of  terror,  passed 
over  Goisvintha's  worn  features  as  she  approached  the 
barbarian,  and  repeated  her  desire  to  be  conducted  to 
Hermanric's  presence.  For  the  second  time,  however, 
the  man  gave  her  no  answer.  He  burst  into  a  shrill, 
short  laugh,  and  shook  hia  huge  shoulders  in  clnmsy 
derision. 

The  woman's  cheek  reddened  for  an  instant,  and 
then  turned  again  to  livid  paleness,  as  she  thus  re- 
sumed: — 

"I  came  not  hither  to  be  mocked  by  a  barbarian, 
but  to  be  welcomed  by  a  GTith!  Again  I  ask  you, 
where  is  my  kinsman,  Hermanric?" 

"Gone!"  .^  cried  the  Hun.  And  hia  laughter  grew 
more  wild  and  discordant  as  he  spoke. 

A  sudden  tremor  ran  through  Goisvintha's  frame, 
as  she  marked  the  manner  of  the  barbarian  and  heard 
his  reply.     Repressing  with  difficulty  her  anger  and 
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agitAtiou,  she  continued,  with  apprehension 
and  entreaty  in  her  tones:  — 

"Whither  has  he  gone?  Wherefore  haa  he 
parted?  —  I  know  that  the  hour  I  appointed  for 
meeting  here  haa  long  paaaed;  hnt  I  have  suffered  a 
sickness  of  many  weeks-,  and  when,  at  evening,  I 
prepared  to  net  forth,  my  baDisbed  infirmities  seemed 
suddenly  to  return  to  me  again.  I  was  borne  to  my 
bed.  But,  though  the  women  who  Buccoured  me  bid 
me  remain  and  repose,  I  found  strength  in  the  night 
to  escape  them,  and  through  storm  and  darkness  tf 
come  hither  alone  —  for  I  was  determined,  though 
should  perish  for  it,  to  seek  the  presence  of  Hermanrii 
as  I  had  promised  by  my  messengers.  Tou,  that 
the  companion  of  his  watch,  must  know  whither  he 
gone.  Go  to  him,  and  tell  him  what  I  have  spoki 
I  will  await  his  return!" 

"His  business  is  secret,"  sneered  the  Hun.  "He 
has  departed,  but  without  telling  me  whither.  How 
should  I,  that  am  a  barbarian,  know  the  wheieaboats 
of  an  illustrious  Goth?  It  is  not  for  me  to  know  Ws 
actions,  but  to  obey  his  words!" 

"Jeer  not  about  your  obedience"  —  returned  Goi* 
svintha,  with  breathless  eagerness  —  "I  say  to  you 
again,  you  know  whither  he  is  gone,  and  you  must  tell 
me  for  what  he  has  departed.  Ton  obey  hivi  —  there 
is  money  to  make  you  obey  nw.'" 

"When  I  said  bis  business  waa  secret,  I  lied  not," 
said  the  Bun,  picking  up  with  avidity  the  coina  abe 
Hung  to  him  —  "but  be  has  not  kept  it  secret  froaS-' 
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SnspicioD,  tlie  01117  refined  emodon  in 
heart,  lialf  discovered  to  GoisTintha,  at  this  momeat, 
the  istelligeiice  that  was  yet  to  be  cominniucated-  No 
word,  however,  escaped  her,  while  she  aigned  the 
barbarian  to  proceed. 

"He  has  gone  to  a  ^rm-hoiise  on  the  plains  beyond 
the  Bubnibs  behind  na.  Ha  will  not  return  till  day- 
break," contiDUed  the  Hun,  tossing  his  money  care- 
lessly  in  his  great,  horny  hands. 

"Did  you  see  him  go?"  gaaped  the  woman. 

"I  tracked  him  to  the  house,"  returned  the  bar- 
barian. "For  many  nights  I  matched  and  suspected 
him  —  to-cight  I  saw  him  depart  It  is  but  a  short 
time  since  I  returned  from  following  him.  The  dark.- 
nesB  did  not  delude  me;  the  place  is  on  the  high  road 
from  the  suburbs  —  the  first  bye-path  to  the  westward 
leads  to  its  garden  gate.  —  I  know  it!  I  have  dis- 
covered his  secretl     I  am  more  cuiming  than  he!" 

"For  what  did  he  seek  the  farm-house  at  night?" 
demanded  Goisvintha  after  an  interval,  during  which 
she  appeared  to  be  silently  fixing  the  man's  last  speech 
in  her  memory,  "Are  yon  cunning  enough  to  toU  me 
that?" 

"For  what  do  men  venture  their  safety  and  their 
Uvea;  their  money  and  their  renown?"  laughed  the 
barbarian.  "They  venture  them  for  womenl  There 
is  a  girl  at  the  farm-house;  I  saw  her  at  the  door 
vheu  the  chief  went  in!" 
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He  psuBed;  but  Goiariutlis  made  no  a 

memberiiig  that  she  ivaa  descended  from  i 
women  who  Blew  their  wonnded  husbands,  brutLers, 
and  Hons,  with  their  own  Lands,  when  tbey  sought 
them  after  battle,  diflhonoured  by  a  defeat;  remember- 
ing that  the  fiie  of  the  old  ferocity  of  sach  ancestors 
as  these  Btill  burnt  at  her  heart;  remembering  all  that 
she  had  hoped  from  Hermanric,  and  had  plotted  against 
Antonina;  estimating  in  all  its  importance  the  shock, 
of  the  intelligence  she  now  received,  we  are  alike  on- 
wilUng  and  unable  to  describe  her  emotions  at  ibis 
moment.  For  some  time,  the  stillness  in  the  room  was 
interrupted  by  no  Bounds  but  the  rolling  of  the  thunder 
without;  the  quick,  convulsive  respiration  of  Goisrintha; 
and  the  clinking  of  the  money  which  the  Hun  still 
continued  to  toss  mechanically  from  hand  to  hand. 

"I  shall  reap  good  harvest  of  gold  and  silver  after 
to-night's  work,"  pursued  tho  barbarian,  suddenly  break- 
ing the  silence.  "  You  have  given  me  money  to  speak 
—  when  the  chief  returns  and  hears  that  I  have  dis- 
covered him,  lie  will  give  me  money  to  be  sUent  I 
shall  drink  to-morrow  with  the  best  men  in  the  army, 
Hun  though  I  am!" 

He  returned  to  his  seat  as  he  ceased,  and  began 
beating  in  monotonous  measure,  with  one  of  his  pieces 
of  money  on  the  blade  of  his  sword,  some  chorus  of  a 
favourite  drinking  song;  while  Goisvintha,  standing 
pale  and  breathless  near  the  door  of  the  chamber, 
looked  down  on  him  with  fixed  vacant  eyes.  At  lengtb  _ 
a  deep  sigh  broke  &om  her;  her  hands  involtmta  *'~ 
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mohed  tbemaelvea  at  her  Bide;  her  lips  moved  with 
&  bitter  smile;  then,  without  addressing  another  word 
to  the  Hun,  she  turned,  and  Hoftly  and  stealthily 
quitted  the  room. 

The  instant  she  was  gone,  a  sudden  change  arose 
ia  the  barbarian's  mauner.  He  started  from  his  seat, 
a  scowl  of  savage  hatred  and  triumph  appeared  on  hia 
shaggy  brows,  and  he  paced  to  and  fro  through  the 
chamber  like  a  wild  beast  iu  his  cage.  "I  shall 
tear  him  from  the  pinnacle  of  hia  power  at  laatl"  he 
whiapered  fiercely  to  himself.  "For  what  I  have  told 
her  this  night,  his  kinswoman  will  hate  him  —  I  knew 
it  while  she  apoke!  For  his  desertion  of  his  post, 
Alaric  may  dishonour  him;  may  banish  him;  may  hang 
him!  His  fate  ia  at  my  mercy;  I  shall  rid  myself 
Bobly  of  him  and  his  command!  More  than  all  the 
rest  of  hia  nation  I  loathe  this  Goth!  I  will  be  by 
when  they  drag  him  to  the  tree,  and  taunt  him  with 
his  shame  as  he  has  taunted  me  with  my  deformity." 
Here  he  paused  to  laugh  in  complacent  approval  of 
hia  project,  quickening  his  steps  and  hugging  himself 
joyfoUy  in  the  barbarous  exhilaration  of  his  triumph. 

His  secret  meditations  had  thus  occupied  him  for 
some  time  longer,  when  the  sound  of  a  footstep  was 
audible  outside  the  door.  He  recognised  it  instantly, 
and  called  softly  to  the  person  without  to  approach. 
At  the  aignal  of  hia  voice  a  man  entered  —  leas 
athletic  in  build,  but  in  deformity  the  very  couuterpart 
of  iuiuBelfl      The    following    disooorse    was  then  im- 
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mediately  held  between  the  two  Huna,  the 
be^ncing  it  thua:  — 

"Have  jon  tracked  him  to  the  door?" 

"To  the  very  threshold." 

"Then  bis  downfall  ia  aasured!  I  have  seen  Alarlo.' 

"Wb  ahall   trample  him   under  our  feetl  — 
boy,  who  has  been  set  over  us  that  are  hia  eldera, 
cause  he  is  a  Gutb  aod  we  are  Huns!     But  what  of 
AJaric?     How  did  you  gain  hia  earl" 

"The  Goths  round  hia  tent,  acofTed  at  me  as  a 
oavago,  and  swore  that  I  yraa  begotten  between  a 
demon  and  a  witch,  fiat  I  remembered  the  time  when 
these  boaatera  fled  from  their  settlements;  when  oar 
tribes  mounted  theii  black  steeda  and  hnnt^d 
like  beasts!    Aha,  their  very  lipa  wero  pale  with 
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"Speak   of  Alaric  —  our  time  is  short;"    inteiv 
nipted  the  other  fiercely. 

"I  answered  not  a  word  to  their  tauntS: 
his  companion,  "but  I  called  out  loudly  that  I  waa  a 
Gothic  ally;  that  I  brought  messages  to  Alaric;  and 
that  I  had  the  privilege  of  audience  like  the  reaL 
My  voice  reached  the  oars  of  the  king:  he  looked 
forth  from  his  tent,  and  beckoned  ue  in.  I  saw  his 
hatred  of  my  nation  lowering  in  his  eye  as  we  looked 
on  one  another,  but  I  spoko  with  auhmissioa  and  in  a 
soft  voice.  I  told  him  how  his  chieftain  whom  he  had 
set  over  na,  soorotly  deserted  hia  poat;  I  told  him  how 
we  had  seen  his  favoured  warrior  for  many  nighta, 
journeying  tnwarda  the   suhurhs;  how  on  this   nigl 
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■  on  others  before,  he  had  stolen  from  the  encamp- 
ment, and  hotr  yoa  bad  gone  forth  to  track  him  to  hia 
Inrking-plaee." 

"Was  the  tyrant  angered?" 

"Hia  cheekfl  reddened,  and  his  eyes  flaebed,  and 
bis  fingers  trembled  round  tbe  hilt  of  bis  Bword  while 
I  Bpokel  When  I  ceased,  he  answered  me  that  I  lied. 
He  cnrHed  me  for  an  infidel  Hun,  who  had  slandered  a 
Christian  chieftain.  He  threatened  me  witb  Langingl 
I  cried  to  him  to  send  messengers  to  our  quarters  to 
prove  the  troth,  ere  he  slew  me.  He  commanded  a 
warrior  to  return  hither  with  me.  When  we  arrived, 
the  most  Christian  ciiieftain  was  nowhere  to  be  belteld 
—  none  knew  whither  he  had  gonel  We  turned  back 
again  to  the  tent  of  the  king;  hia  warrior  whom  he 
bonoured,  spoke  the  same  words  to  him  bs  the  Hun 
vbora  he  despised.  Then  the  wrath  of  Alaric  rose. 
'This  very  night,'  he  cried,  'did  I  with  my  own  lips 
direct  him  to  await  my  commands  with  vigilance  at 
his  appointed  postl  I  would  visit  sach  disobedience 
with  punishment  on  my  own  son  I  Go,  take  witb  you 
others  of  your  troop  —  your  comrade  who  has  tracked 
him  will  guide  you  to  his  hiding-place  —  bring  him 
prisoner  into  my  tent!'  Such  were  his  words  I  Our 
companions  wait  ns  without  —  lest  he  should  escape 
let  us  depart  without  delay." 

"And   if  he   should  resist  us,"    cried  the  other, 
leading  the  way  eagerly  towards  the  door;  "what  said 
3  should  resist  us?" 
.  with  your  own  hands." 


CHAPTEB  V. 

Tbe  Fum  Hod>b. 

As  the  night  still  advanced,  so  did  the  stann  is- 
cre&se.  On  the  plains  in  the  open  country  Ita  violence 
was  most  apparent.  Here  no  living  voices  jarred  with 
the  dreajy  muaic  of  the  elements;  no  flanung  torches 
opposed  the  murky  darkness,  or  imitated  the  glaring 
lightning.  The  thunder  pursued  uninterruptedly  ita 
tempest  symphony,  and  the  fierce  wind  joined  it, 
swelling  into  wild  harmony,  when  it  mahed  throngh 
the  trees,  as  if  in  their  waving  branches  it  stmck  the 
chords  of  a  mighty  harp. 

In  the  small  chamber  of  the  farm-house  sat  together 
Hermanric  and  Antonina,  listening  in  speechless  atten- 
tion to  the  increasing  tumult  of  the  storm. 

The  room  and  its  occupants  were  imperfectly 
iUoininated  by  the  flame  of  a  smouldering  wood  fire. 
The  little  earthenware  lamp  hung  Irom  its  usoal  place 
in  the  ceiling,  but  ita  oil  was  exhausted,  and  its  light 
was  extinct.  An  alabaster  vase  of  &uit  lay  broken 
by  the  side  of  the  table,  from  which  it  had  fallen  un- 
noticed to  the  floor.  No  other  articles  of  ornament 
appeared  in  the  apartment.  Hermanric' s  downcast 
eyes  aad  melancholy  unchanging  expression,  betrayed 
the  gloomy  abstraction  in  which  he  was  absorbed. 
With  one  hand  clasped  in  his,  and  the  other  resting 
with  her  head  on  his  shoulder,  Antonina  listened  atten- 
tively to  the  alternate  rising  and  falling  of  the  wind. 
Qor   beauty  had  grown  fresher  and  i 
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'dnring  lier  Bojooin  at  tiie  farm-Iiouae.  Clieerfuliiess 
aud  hope  seemed  to  have  gained,  at  lengtli,  all  tlie 
share  in  her  heing  assigned  to  them  hy  nature  at  her 
birth.  Even  at  this  mnment  of  tempest  and  darkness, 
there  was  more  of  wonder  and  awe  than  of  agitation 
and  afinght  in  her  expression,  as  she  sat  hearkening, 
with  flushed  cheek  and  brightened  eye,  to  the  progress 
of  the  nocturnal  storm. 

Thus  engrossed  by  their  thoughts,  Hermanrie  and 
Antonina  remained  silent  in  their  little  retreat,  until 
the  reveries  of  both  were  suddenly  interrupted  by  tha 
snapping  asunder  of  the  bar  of  wood  which  secured  the 
door  of  the  room,  the  stress  of  which,  as  it  bent  under 
the  repeated  shocks  of  the  wind,  the  rotten  spar  was 
too  weak  to  sustain  any  longer.  There  was  something 
inexpressibly  desolate  in  the  flood  of  rain,  wind,  and 
darkness  that  seemed  instantly  to  pour  into  the 
chamber,  through  the  open  door,  as  it  flew  back 
violently  on  its  frail  hinges.  Antonina  changed  colour, 
and  shuddered  involuntarily,  as  Hermanrie  hastily  rose 
and  closed  the  door  again,  by  detaching  its  rude  latch 
from  the  sling  which  held  it  when  not  wanted  for  use. 
He  looked  round  the  room  as  he  did  so,  for  some 
snbatitnte  for  the  broken  bar,  but  nothing  that  was  ht 
for  the  purpose  immediately  met  Ida  eye,  and  ho 
muttered  to  himself  as  he  returned  impatiently  to  his 
seat,  "While  we  are  here  to  watch  it,  the  latch  is 
enough:  it  is  new  and  strong." 

He  seemed  on  the  point  of  again  relapsing  into  his 
former  gloom,  when  the  voice  of  Antonina  arrested  his 
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,   and  aioused  him  for  the  moment  ficom  hlH 


nttentaoii, 
ihojxgbta. 

"Jb  it  in  the  po'wer  of  the  tempest  to  make  you,  a 
warrior  of  a  race  of  heroes,  thus  Borrowfiil  and  sad?" 
she  asked,  in  accents  of  gentle  reproach.  "Even  I,  as 
I  look  on  these  vails  tliat  are  so  eloqueut  of  my  hap- 
piness ,  and  sit  by  70a  vhose  presence  makes  tliat 
happiness,  caa  listen  to  the  raging  storm,  and  feel  do 
heaviness  over  my  heart!  What  is  there  to  either  of  bs 
in  the  tempest,  that  should  oppress  us  with  gloom? 
Does  not  the  thunder  of  the  winter  night  come  from 
the  same  heaven  as  the  sunshine  of  the  summer  day? 
You  are  so  yonng,  so  generous,  so  brave,  —  yon  have 
loved,  and  pitied,  and  succoured  me,  —  why  should  the 
night  language  of  the  sky  cast  such  sorrow  and  sneh 
silence  over  you?" 

"It  is  not  from  sorrow  that  I  am  silent,"  replied 
Hermanric,  with  a  constrained  smile,  "but  from  weari- 
ness with  much  tojl  in  the  camp." 

He  stifled  a  sigh  as  he  spoke,  Hia  head  returned 
to  its  old  downcast  position.  The  struggle  between  his 
assumed  carelessness  and  his  real  inquietude  was 
evidently  unequal.  As  she  looked  fixedly  on  him,  with 
the  vigilant  eye  of  affection,  the  girl's  countenance 
saddened  with  his.  She  nestled  closer  to  his  side 
and  resumed  the  discourse  in  anxious  and  entreating— 

"It  is  haply  the  strife   between  1 
which  has  separated  ns  already,  and  may  separate  a 
again,  that  thus  oppresses  you,"  said  she,  "bat  thin] 
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lUl  I  do,  of  the  peace  tliat  must  come,  and  not  of  the 
warfare  that  now  is.  Think  of  the  pleasures  of  our 
past  days,  and  of  the  happiness  of  our  present  mo- 
menta, —  thus  united,  thus  living,  loving,  hoping  for 
each  other;  and,  like  me,  you  will  doubt  not  of  the 
fatore  that  is  in  preparation  for  ns  bothl  The  season 
of  tranquillity  may  return  with  the  season  of  spring. 
The  serene  heaven  will  then  be  reflected  on  a  serene 
country  and  a  happy  people;  and  in  those  days  of 
sunshine  and  peace,  will  any  hearts  among  all  the  glad 
population  be  more  joyful  than  ours?" 

She  paused  a  moment.  Some  sudden  thought  or 
recollection  heightened  her  colour  and  caused  her  to 
hesitate  ere  she  proceeded.  She  was  about  at  lengtli 
to  continue,  when  a  peal  of  thunder,  louder  than  any 
which  had  preceded  it,  burst  threateningly  over  the 
house  and  drowned  the  first  accents  of  her  voice.  The 
wind  moaned  loudly;  the  rain  splashed  against  the 
door;  the  latch  rattled  long  and  sharply  in  its  socket. 
Once  more  Hermanric  rose  from  his  seat,  and  approach- 
ing the  fire,  placed  a  fresh  log  of  wood  upon  the  dying 
embers.  His  dejection  seemed  now  to  communicate 
itself  to  Antonina,  and  as  he  reseated  himself  by  her 
side,  she  did  not  address  him  again. 

Thoughts  dreary  and  appalling  beyond  any  that 
Lad  occupied  it  before,  were  riaiog  in  the  mind  of  the 
Gtoth.  His  inquietude  at  the  encampment  In  the 
suburbs  was  tranquillity  itself,  compared  to  the  gloom 
which  now  oppressed  him.  All  the  evaded  dues  of  his 
nation,  his  family,  and  his  calling;  all  th 


recollectioiis  of  the  martial  occupations  he  had  aliglited, 
and  the  martial  enmities  ho  had  disowned,  now  revived 
avengingly  in  his  memory.  Yet,  vivid  as  these  remem- 
brances were,  thoy  weakened  none  of  those  feelings  of 
passionate  devotion  to  Antonina ,  by  which  their 
influence  within  him  had  hitherto  been  overcome. 
They  existed  with  them  —  the  old  recollections  with 
the  new  emotions  —  the  stem  rehukings  of  the  warrior's 
nature  with  the  anxious  forebodings  of  the  lover's 
heart  And  now,  his  mysterious  meeting  with  Ulpiiu; 
Goisvintha's  unexpected  restoration  to  health;  the 
dreary  rising  and  furious  progress  of  the  night  tempest, 
began  to  impress  his  superstitious  miud  as  a  train 
unwonted  and  meaning  incidents,  destined  to  mark 
fatal  return  of  his  kinswoman's  influence  over  hia  o' 
actions  and  Antonina's  fate. 

One  by  one,  his  memory  revived  with  laborious 
minuteness  every  incident  that  had  attended  his 
diflerent  interviews  with  the  Boman  girl,  from  the  first 
night  when  she  had  strayed  into  his  tent,  to  the  last 
happy  evening  that  he  had  spent  with  her  at  the 
deserted  farm-house.  Then  tracing  further  backwards 
the  course  of  his  existence,  he  flgured  to  himself  his 
meeting  with  Groisvintha  among  the  Italian  Alps;  hJa 
presence  at  the  death  of  her  last  child,  and  his  solemn 
engagement,  on  hearing  her  recital  of  the  massacre  at 
Aqoileia,  to  avenge  her  on  the  Bomans  with  his  own 
hajids.  Eoused  by  these  opposite  pictures  of  the  past, 
his  imagination  peopled  the  future  with  images  of 
Antonina  again  endangered,  afflicted,  and  forsakt 
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1  visions  of  tlie  impatient  army,  spurred  at  length 
into  farocioua  action,  making  univereal  liavoc  among 
tlie  people  of  Home,  and  forcing  him  back  for  ever 
into  their  avenging  ranks.  No  deciBion  for  resistance 
or  resignation  to  flight  presented  itself  to  his  judgment. 
Doubt,  despair,  and  apprehension  held  unimpeded  sway 
over  his  impressible,  but  inactive  faculties.  The  night 
itaelf,  as  he  looked  forth  on  it,  was  not  more  dark;  the 
wild  thunder,  as  he  listened  to  it,  not  more  gloomy; 
the  name  of  Goisvintha,  as  he  thought  on  it,  not  more 
ominooB  of  evil,  than  the  sinister  visions  that  now 
Btaitled    his    imagination,    and    oppressed   his   weary 

There  was  something  indescribably  simple,  touch- 
ing, and  eloquent  in  the  very  positions  of  Hennanric 
and  Antonina  as  they  now  sat  together,  —  tlie  only 
members  of  their  respective  nations  who  were  united 
in  affection  and  peace,  —  in  the  lonely  farm-house. 
Both  the  girl's  hands  were  clasped  over  Hermanric's 
sbonlder,  and  her  head  rested  on  them,  turned  from  the 
door  towards  the  interior  of  tlie  room,  and  so  display- 
ing her  rich,  black  hair  in  all  its  Inxoriance.  The 
head  of  the  Goth  was  still  sunk  on  bis  breast,  as 
though  he  were  wrapped  in  a  deep  sleep,  and  hia 
hands  hnng  listlessly  side  by  side  over  the  scabbard  of 
bis  sheathed  sword,  which  lay  across  his  knees.  The 
fire  flamed  only  at  intervals,  the  fresh  log  that  bad 
been  placed  on  it  not  having  been  thoroughly  kindled 
as  yet  Sometimes  the  light  played  on  the  white  folds 
uf  Antonina's  dress;  sometimes  over  the  bright  surface 


f  Hermanric's  cuirass,  which  he  had  removed  and  laid 
by  bis  side  on  the  ground',  sometimes  over  bis  sword, 
and  his  bands,  as  they  rested  on  it;  but  it  was  not 
snfSciently  powerful  or  lasting  to  illuminate  the  room, 
the    walla    and    comers    of    which    it    left    in    almost 


The  thunder  still  pealed  from  without,  but  the 
rain  and  wind  had  partially  lulled.  The  mght  bouiB 
had  moved  on  more  swiftly  than  our  narrative  of  the 
events  that  marked  them.  It  was  now  midnight. 
T  No  sound  within  the  room  reached  Antonina's  ear 
but  the  quick  rattling  of  the  door-latch,  shaken  in  its 
socket  by  the  wind.  As  one  by  one  the  moments 
journeyed  slowly  onward,  it  made  its  harsh  music  with 
as  monotonous  a  regularity  as  though  it  were  moved 
by  their  progress,  and  kept  pace  with  their  eternal 
march.  Gradually  the  girl  found  herself  listening  to 
this  sharp,  discordant  soimd,  with  all  the  attention  she 
could  have  bestowed  at  other  times  on  the  ripple  of  a 
distant  rivulet,  or  the  soothing  harmony  of  a  late, 
when,  just  as  it  seemed  adapting  itself  most  easily  to 
her  seuseB,  it  suddenly  ceased,  and  the  next  instant  a 
gust  of  wind,  like  that  which  had  rushed  through  the 
open  door  on  the  breaking  of  its  rotten  bar,  waved  her 
hair  about  her  face,  and  fluttered  the  folds  of  her  light, 
loose  dress.  She  raised  ber  head  and  whispered  treatov- 
loosly  to  Hermanric;  — 

"The  door  is   again  open  —  the  latch  has  ( 
way! " 

The  Goth  started  from  his  reverie,  and  looked  fl 
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hastily.  At  that  instant  the  rattling  of  the  Ifttcb  re- 
commenced as  suddenly  aa  it  had  ceased,  and  the  air 
of  the  room  recovered  its  former  tranquillity. 

"Calm  yourself,  beloved  one , "  said  Hermanric 
gently;  "your  feucy  has  misled  yon  —  the  door  is 
safe." 

He  parted  back  her  diahevelled  hair  careasbgly  as 
he  spoke.  Incapable  of  doubting  the  lightest  word  that 
fell  from  hia  lips,  and  hearing  no  suapicioua  or  unwonted 
sound  in  the  room,  she  never  attempted  to  justify  her 
BuapiciouB.  As  she  again  rested  her  head  on  his 
shoulder,  a  vague  misgiving  oppressed  her  heart,  and 
drew  from  her  an  irrepresaibie  sigh;  but  she  gave  her 
apprebensions  no  expression  in  words.  After  listening 
for  a  moment  more  to  assure  himself  of  the  security  of 
the  latch,  the  Goth  resumed  insensibly  the  contempla- 
tions from  which  he  had  been  disturbed;  once  more  his 
head  drooped,  and  again  hia  hands  returned  mechani- 
'cally  to  their  old  listless  position,  side  by  side,  on  the 
'  scabbard  of  his  sword. 

The  faint,  ficide  flames  still  rose  and  fell,  gleaming 
here  and  sinking  there,  the  latch  sounded  sharply  in 
its  socket,  the  thunder  yet  uttered  its  surly  peal,  but 
tiie  wind  was  now  subsiding  into  fainter  moans,  and 
the  rain  began  to  splash  faintly  and  more  faintly 
against  the  shutters  witliout  To  the  watchers  in  the 
farmhouse  nothing  was  altered  to  the  eye,  and  little 
to  the  ear.  Fatal  security  I  The  last  few  minutes 
had  darkly    determined   their    future    destinies   —  in 


th^  loved  and   cherished  rstreat  they  yreee  now  ao 
longer  alone. 

They  heard  no  stealthy  footstep  pacing  round  their 
dwelling,  they  saw  no  fierce  eyes  peering  into  the  in- 
terior of  the  farm-houae  through  a  chink  in  the  shutters, 
they  marked  no  dusky  figure  passing  through  the 
Koftly  and  quickly  opened  door,  and  gliding  into  the 
darkest  comer  of  the  room.  Tet,  now  as  they  sat 
together,  communing  in  silence  with  their  young,  sad 
hearts,  the  threatening  figure  of  Goisvintha  stood, 
shrouded  in  congenial  darkness,  under  their  protecting 
roof,  and  in  their  beloved  chamber,  rising  still  and 
silent  almost  at  their  very  sides. 

Though  the  fire  of  her  past  fever  had  raged  again 
through  her  veins,  though  startling  visions  of  the 
murders  at  A^uileia  bad  flashed  before  her  mind  as 
the  wild  lightning  before  her  eyes,  she  had  traced  her 
way  through  the  suburbs  and  along  the  high  road,  and 
down  the  litde  path  to  the  farm-house  gate,  ■without 
straying,  without  hesitating.  Eegardleas  of  the  dark- 
ness and  the  storm,  she  had  prowled  about  the  house, 
had  raised  the  latch,  had  waited  fur  a  loud  peal  of 
thunder  ere  she  passed  the  door,  and  had  st^ilen 
shadow-like  into  the  darkest  comer  of  the  room,  with 
a  patience  and  a  determination  that  nothing  could 
disturb.  And  now,  when  she  stood  at  the  goal  of  her 
worst  wishes,  even  now,  when  she  looked  down  upon 
the  two  beings  by  whom  she  had  been  thwarted  and 
deceived,  her  fierce  self-possession  did  not  desert  h^i_ 
her  lips  quivered  over  her  locked  teeth,    her  hoaq 
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MTed  beneath  her  drenched  gaimenta,  bat  neither 

sighs  u-)r  uurses,  not  even  a  smite  of  triumph  or  a 
movement  of  anger  escaped  her. 

She  never  looked  at  Antonina;  her  eyes  wandered 
not  for  a  moment  &om  Hermanrie's  form.  The  ijuick- 
est,  faintest  gleam  of  firelight  that  gleamed  over  it, 
was  followed  through  iU  fitftil  course  by  her  eager 
glance,  rapid  and  momentary  aa  itself.  Soon  her  atten- 
tion fixed  wholly  upon  hia  hands,  as  they  lay  over  the 
scabbard  of  his  sword;  and  then,  slowly  and  obscurely, 
a  new  and  fatal  resolution  sprnng  up  within  her.  The 
varioas  emotions  pictured  in  her  face  became  resolved 
into  one  sinister  expression,  and,  without  removing  her 
eyes  from  the  Goth,  she  slowly  drew  from  the  boHom- 
folds  of  her  garment  a  long  shai'p  knife. 

The  flames  alternately  trembled  into  light  and  sub- 
sided into  darkness  an  at  first;  Hermanric  and  An- 
tonina  yet  continued  iu  their  old  positions,  absorbed 
in  their  thoughts  and  in  themselves;  and  still  Goi- 
svintha  remained  unmoved  as  ever,  knife  in  hand, 
wat«hfal,  steady,  silent  as  before. 

But  beneath  the  concealment  of  her  outwai'd  tran- 
quillity, raged  a  contention  under  which  her  mind 
darkened  and  her  heart  writhed.  Twice  she  returned 
the  knife  to  its  former  hiding-place,  and  twice  she 
drew  it  forth  again;  her  cheeks  grow  paler  and  paler, 
she  pressed  her  clenched  hand  convulsively  over  her 
bosom,  and  leant  hack  languidly  against  the  wall  be- 
hind her.  No  thought  of  Antonina  bad  part  in  this 
great  strife  of  secret  emotions ;  her  wrath  had  too  much 
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anguish  in  it  to  be  wrath  against  a  stranger 
enemy. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  moments  more,  her  strength 
returned  —  her  fiimneas  was  aroused.  The  !aat  traces 
of  grief  and  despair  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  her 
eyes  vanished  from  them  jn  an  instant.  Knge,  ven- 
geance, ferocity,  lowered  over  them  as  she  crept  steal- 
thily forward  to  the  very  side  of  the  Goth;  and  when 
the  next  gleam  of  fire  played  upon  him  —  drew  the 
knife  fiercely  across  the  hack  of  his  hands.  The  cut 
was  true,  strong,  and  rapid  —  it  divided  the  tendons 
tront  first  to  last  —  he  was  crippled  for  life. 

At  that  instant  the  fire  touched  the  very  heart  of 
the  log  that  had  been  laid  on  it  It  crackled  gaily; 
it  blazed  uut  brilliantly.  The  whole  room  was  as 
Wightly  illuminated  as  if  a  Christmas  festival  of  ancient 
England  had  been  preparing  within  its  wallsl 

The  warm,  cheerful  light,  showed  the  Goth  the 
figure  of  his  assassin,  ere  the  first  cry  of  angnbh  had 
died  away  on  his  lips,  or  the  first  start  of  irrepressible 
horror  ceased  to  vibrate  through  his  frame.  The  cries 
of  his  hapless  companion,  as  the  whole  scene  of  ven- 
geance, treachery,  and  mutilation,  flashed  in  one 
terrible  instant,  before  her  eyes,  seemed  not  even  to 
reach  his  ears.  Once  he  looked  down  upon  his  help- 
less hands,  when  the  sword  rolled  heavily  iVom  them 
to  the  floor.  Then  his  gaze  directed  itself  immovably 
upon  Goisvintha,  as  she  stood  at  a  little  distance  trom 
him,  with  her  blood-stained  knife,  silent  as  himself. 

There  was  no  fury  —  no  defiance  —  not  even  t 


pasBing  distortion  of  physical  sufTering  in  hla  features, 
s  he  now  looked  on  her.  Blank,  rigid  honor — tear- 
leaa,  voiceless,  helpless  despair,  seemed  to  have  petri- 
fied the  expression  of  his  face  into  an  everlasting  form, 
nnyonthful  and  unhoped  —  as  if  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned from  his  childhood,  and  a  voice  was  now 
taunting  him  with  the  pleasures  of  liberty,  from  a 
grating  in  his  dungeon  walls.  Not  even  when  An- 
tonina,  recovering  from  her  first  agony  of  terror,  pressed 
her  convulsive  kisses  on  his  cold  cheek,  entreating 
him  to  look  on  her,  did  he  turn  bis  head,  or  remove 
his  eyes  from  Goisvintha'a  form. 

At  length,  the  deep,  steady  accents  of  the  woman's 
voice  were  heard  through  the  desolate  silence, 

"Traitor  in  word  and  thought  you  may  be  yet  — 
but  traitor  in  deed  you  never  more  shall  hel"  —  she 
began,  pointing  to  his  hands  with  her  knife.  "Those 
hands  that  have  protected  a  Eoman  life,  shall  never 
grasp  a  Boman  sword,  shall  never  pollute  again  by 
their  touch  a  Gothic  weapon!  —  I  remembered,  as  I 
watched  you  in  the  darkness,  how  the  women  of  my 
race  once  punished  their  recreant  warriors,  when  they 
fled  to  them  from  a  defeat.  —  So  have  I  punished 
youl  The  amn  that  served  not  the  cause  of  sister  and 
Bister's  children  —  of  king  and  king's  nation  —  shall 
serve  no  otherl  I  am  half  avenged  of  the  murders  at 
Aquileia,  now  that  I  am  avenged  on  you!  Go,  fly 
with  the  Koman  you  have  chosen,  to  the  city  of  her 
people!     Tour  life  as  a  warrior  is  at  an  endl" 

He  made  her  no  answer.     There  are  emotions  the 
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last  of  a  life  —  wliicb    tear  back   from  nature  flW"" 

strongoat  barriers  tliat  custnm  raUes  to  repress  ber, 
wbicb  betray  the  lurking  oxistonce  of  tba  first  nido 
social  feeling  of  tbo  primoval  days  of  a  great  natiuu 
in  tbe  breagts  of  their  most  distant  descendants,  bow- 
ever  widely  tbeir  acquirements,  their  proBperitios,  and 
their  changes  may  aeom  to  liave  morally  separated 
them  from  tbeir  ancestors  of  old.  Such  were  tJie 
emotions  now  awakened  in  the  heart  of  the  Goth.  His 
Christianity,  Lis  love,  bis  knowledge  of  high  aims, 
and  bis  esperienco  of  now  ideas,  stuik  and  deserted 
him,  as  though  be  bad  never  known  tliem.  He  thought 
on  bis  mutilated  hands,  and  no  other  spirit  moved 
witkin  him,  but  the  ancient  Gothic  spirit  of  centuries 
back;  the  inspiration,  of  his  nation's  early  northern 
songs,  and  early  northern  achievements  —  the  renown 
of  coui'age,  and  tbo  supremacy  of  sti'engtb. 

Vainly  did  Antonina,  in  the  midst  of  the  despair 
tbat  still  possessed  her,  yearn  for  a  word  from  his  lips, 
or  a  glance  from  his  eyes;  vainly  did  her  trembling 
fingers  —  tearing  the  bandages  from  her  robe  — 
stanch  the  blood  on  his  wounded  hands;  vainly  did 
her  voice  call  on  bim  to  fiy  and  summon  help  from  hia 
companions  in  the  camp!  His  mind  was  far  away, 
brooding  over  the  legends  of  the  battle-fielda  of  bis 
ancestors,  remembering  how,  even  in  the  day  of  victory. 
they  slew  themselves  if  they  were  crippled  in  the  fray, 
how  they  scorned  to  exist  for  other  interests  than  the 
interests  of  strife,  how  they  mutilated  traitors  aa  Got- 
Bvinlba  had  mutilated  hjml  Such  were  the  ofajecte  t' 
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s  inward  faculties,  while  his  outward  ean- 
SB3  were  still  enthralled  by  the  horrible  fascination 
that  existed  fur  him,  in  the  presence  of  tlie  assassin 
by  his  side.  Hia  very  oooBcionaness  of  his  existence, 
though  be  moved  and  breathed,  seemed  to  have  ceased. 

"You  thought  to  deceive  me  in  my  eickness,  you 
hoped  to  profit  by  my  death"  —  resumed  Goisvintha, 
returning  contemptuously  her  victim's  glance.  — -  "You 
trusted  in  the  night,  and  the  darkness,  and  the  storm 
— you  were  secure  In  yotu'  boldness,  in  your  strength, 
in  the  secrecy  of  this  lurking-place  that  you  havo 
chosen  for  your  treachery;  but  your  stratagems  and 
ydor  ejcpectations  have  failed  you!  At  Aquileia  I 
learnt  to  be  wily  and  watchful  as  yon!  I  discovered 
your  desertion  of  the  warriors  and  the  camp;  I  pene- 
trated the  paths  to  your  biding  place;  I  entered  it  as 
Boftly  as  I  once  departed  from  the  dwelling  where  my 
chUdren  were  slain!  In  my  just  vengeance  I  have 
teeated  yon  as  treacherously  as  you  would  have  treated 
me!  Bemember  yonr  murdered  brother;  remember  the 
child  I  put  into  your  arms  wounded,  and  received  from 
them  dead;  remember  yotir  broken  oatha  and  forgotten 
promises,  and  make  to  your  nation,  to  your  duties,  and 
to  me,  the  atonement  —  the  last  and  the  only  one  — 
that  in  my  mercy  I  have  left  in  your  power  — -  the 
atonement  of  deatii." 

Again  she  paused,  and  again  no  reply  awMted  her. 
Still  the  Goth  neither  moved  nor  spoke,  and  still  An- 
tonina  —  kneeling  unconseiously  upon  the  swoid,  now 
useless   to  him  for  ever   - —   continued   to  stanch  the 
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blood  OB  his  bands  with 
tliat  Eeemed  ta  shut  out  the  coutemplatiou  of  evoiy 
other  object  feoin  her  eyes.  The  tears  Btreamed  inces- 
aautly  down  Ler  cheeks,  but  she  never  turned  towards 
Goisvintba,  never  HUBp  ended  her  occupation. 

Meanwhile,  the  fire  still  blazed  noisily  on  the 
cheerful  hearth;  but  the  storm,  as  if  disdaining  the 
office  of  heightening  the  human  horror  of  the  farm- 
house scene,  was  rapidly  subsiding.  The  thunder 
pealed  less  frequently  and  less  loudly,  the  wind  fell 
into  intervals  of  noiseless  calm,  and  occasionally  the 
moonlight  streamed,  in  momentary  brightness,  tlirough 
the  ragged  edges  of  the  fast-breaking  clouds.  The 
breath  of  the  still  morning  was  already  moving  upon 
the  finnament  of  the  stormy  night. 

"Has  life  ita  old  magic  for  you  yet?"  continued 
Goisvintba,  in  tones  of  pitiless  reproach.  "Have  you 
forgotten,  with  the  spirit  of  your  people,  the  end  for 
which  youi'  ancestors  lived?  Is  not  your  swurd  at 
your  feet?  Is  not  the  knife  in  my  band?  Do  not 
the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  rolling  yonder  to  the  sea, 
offer  to  you  the  grave  of  oblivion  that  all  may  seek? 
Die  then!  In  your  last  hour  be  a  Goth-,  eveu  to  the 
Romans  you  are  worthless  now!  Already  your  com- 
rades have  discovered  your  desertion;  will  you  wait 
till  you  are  hung  for  a  rebel?  "Will  you  live  ta  im- 
plore the  mercy  of  your  enemies;  or,  dishonoured  and 
defenceless,  ivill  you  endeavour  to  escape?  You  are 
of  the  blood  of  my  tamily,  but  again  I  say  it  to  ytn 
—  die!" 
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)  pale  lips  trembled;  be  looked  round  for  the 
first  time  at  Autonina,   bnt  his  atteraoce  Btmggled  in- 
1  yet,  against  unyielding  despair.     He 
B  still  silent. 

Goisvintha  turned  from  bim  disdainfiilly,  and  ap- 
proacliiiig  the  fire  sat  down  before  it,  bending  her  hag- 
gard features  over  the  brilliant  flames.  For  a  few 
minutes,  she  remained  absorbed  in  her  evil  thonghts, 
but  no  artiunlate  word  escaped  her;  and  when  at 
length  she  again  abruptly  broke  the  silence,  it  was 
not  to  address  the  Goth,  or  to  fix  her  eyes  on  him,  as 
before. 

Still  cowering  over  the  fire,  apparently  as  regard- 
less of  the  presence  of  the  two  beings  whose  happinesi 
she  had  jtiat  crushed  for  ever,  as  if  tbey  had  never 
existed,  she  began  to  reoite,  in  solemn,  measured, 
chanting  Waes,  a  legend  of  the  darkest  and  earliest 
age  of  Gothic  hisitory,  keeping  time  to  herself  with  the 
knife  that  she  still  held  in  her  band.  The  maligtuty 
in  her  expression,  as  she  pursued  her  employment, 
betrayed  the  heartless  motive  that  animated  it,  almost 
as  palpably  as  the  words  of  the  composition  she  was 
repeating:  thus  she  now  spoke;  — 


At  this  point  iu  the  legend,  ehe  paused  and  tamed 
suddenly  to  observe  its  cSect  on  Hcrmajiric.  All  its 
horrible  applicutiun  to  himaelf  thrilled  through  his 
heart.  His  head  drooped,  and  a  low  groan  burst  from 
his  lips.  But  even  this  evidence  of  tlie  suffering  she 
was  inflicting  failed  to  melt  the  iron  malignity  of  Goi- 
Bvintha's  determination. 

"Do  you  remember  the  death  of  Agnar?"  she 
cried.  "When  you  were  a  child,  I  sung  it  to  yon  ere 
yon  slept,  and  you  vowed  as  yon  heard  it,  tliat  when 
you  were  a  man,  if  you  suffered  his  wounds  you  would 
die  his  denthl  He  was  crippled  iu  a  victory,  yet  he 
slew  himself  on  the  day  of  his  triumph;  gou  are 
crippled  iu  your  treachery,  and  have  forgotten  your 
boy's  honour,  and  will  live  in  the  darkness  of  your 
sbamet  Have  you  lost  remumbruice  of  that  ancient 
song?     You  heard  it  from  me  in  the  morning  of  y 


iyeftn;  listen,  and  you  shail  hear  it  to  the  end,  it  is 
the  dirge  for  your  appruaciiing  deathi" 
\       She  coutinued  — 


miduFfliC  board  r 


Dreami  ttail  maiC  now  bs  >I]  f°r«ol 
Stflb'*jD;ih»epusea  (romAaH, 
See,  ■thrtsrt  Ihe  fice  of  light. 
Flout  Ibe  clotidB  of  aullen  Nlgbt) 
Odln't  wdrrtDrB  witch  for  ma 
B;  Iba  eutb-enclrEllDg  sea  I 


Aa,  Tsith  a  bIot  and  measured  emphasis,  Goisvintha 
.  pronounced  the  last  lines  of  the  poem  she  again  ap- 
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proadicd  HeTmanric.    But  the  eyes  of  tte  Goth  eonglit 

her  no  longer.  She  had  calmed  the  emotioas  that  sbe 
had  hoped  to  Irritata  Of  the  latter  dlviaions  of  her 
legend,  those  only  which  veie  pathetic  had  arrested 
the  lost  ehieftaiu'B  attention,  and  the  blunted  facnlties 
of  his  heart  recovered  their  old  refinement  as  he 
listened  to  them.  A  Bolemn  composure  of  love,  grief, 
and  pity,  appeared  in  the  glance  of  affection  that  he 
now  directed  on  the  girl's  despairing  countenance. 
Tears  of  good  thoughts,  an  existence  of  tender  cares, 
an  eternity  of  yonthfnl  devotion,  spoke  in  that  rapt, 
momentary,  eloquent  gaze,  and  imprinted  on  his  ex- 
pression a  character  ineffably  beautiful  and  calm  —  a 
nobleness  above  the  human,  and  approaching  the  an- 
gelic and  divine. 

Intuitively  Goisvintha  followed  the  direction  of  his 
eyes,  and  looked,  like  him,  on  the  Boman  girl's  face. 
A  lowering  eipresaion  of  hatred  replaced  the  scorn 
that  had  hitherto  distorted  her  passionate  featnres. 
Mechanically  her  hand  again  half  raised  the  knife, 
and  the  accents  of  her  wrathful  voice  once  more  dis- 
turbed the  sacred  silence  of  affection  and  grief. 

"Is  it  for  the  girl  there  that  you  wonld  still  live?" 
she  cried,  sternly.  "I  foreboded  it,  coward,  when  I 
first  looked  on  yonl  I  prepared  for  it,  when  I 
wonnded  you!  I  made  sure,  that  when  my  anger 
again  threatened  this  new  ruler  of  your  thoughts  and 
mover  of  your  actions,  you  should  have  lost  the  power 
to  divert  it  from  her  agatnl  Think  yon  that,  becau 
my  disdain  has  delayed  it,   my  vengeance  on  1 


I  shoal  d 


Abandoned?  Long  since  I  awore  to  you  that  she 
should  die,  and  I  will  hold  to  my  purposel  I  have 
punished  you,  I  will  slay  her!  Can  you  shield  her 
from  the  hlow  to-night,  as  you  shielded  her  ia  your 
teut?     You  are  weaker  before  me  thau  a  chOclI" 

She  ceased  abruptly,  for  at  this  moment  a  noise  of 
hurrying  footsteps  and  contending  voices  became  sud- 
denly audible  from  without  As  she  heard  it,  a  ghastly 
paleness  chased  the  flash  of  anger  from  her  cheeks. 
With  the  promptitude  of  apprehension  she  snatched 
the  sword  of  Hennaniic  from  under  Antonina,  and  ran 
it  through  the  staples  intended  to  hold  the  rude  bar 
of  the  door.  The  next  instant  the  footsteps  sounded 
on  the  garden  path,  and  the  next  the  door  was  as- 
sailed. 

The  good  sword  held  firm,  but  the  frail  barrier 
that  it  sustained  yielded  at  the  second  shock,  and  fell 
inwards,  shattered,  to  the  floor.  Instantly  the  gap 
was  darkened  by  human  forms,  and  the  fire-light 
glowed  over  the  repulsive  countenances  of  two  Huns 
who  headed  the  intrnders,  habited  in  complete  armour 
and  furnished  with  naked  swords. 

"Yield  yourself  prisoner  by  Alaric's  command!" 
cried  one  of  the  barbarians:  "or  you  shall  be  slain  as 
a  deserter  where  you  now  stand!" 

The  Goth  had  risen  to  his  feet  as  the  door  was 
burst  in.  The  arrival  of  his  pursuers  seemed  to  restore 
his  lost  energies,  to  deliver  him  at  once  from  an  all- 
powerful  tlffaldom.  An  expression  of  triumph  and 
defiance  shone  over  his  steady  features,  when  he  heard 
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ent  he  stooped 


the  BUtamouii  of  tlie  Hun.  For  a  moment  1 
towards  Autoninn,  aa  Bhe  dung  fainting  round  hin 
His  mouth  quivered  and  Lis  ©ye  glisteued,  as  Le  kissed 
her  cold  cheek.  In  that  moment  all  the  hopelessness 
of  his  position,  all  the  worthleasness  of  hb  marred 
existence,  all  the  iguomiuy  preparing  for  him  when  he 
returned  to  the  camp,  rushed  over  his  mind.  In  that 
moment  the  worst  horrors  of  departure  and  death,  the 
fiercest  rackiugs  of  love  and  despair  assailed,  but  did 
not  overcome  him.  In  that  moment  ho  paid  his  final 
tribute  to  the  dues  of  affection,  and  braced  for  the 
i  tbe  fibres  of  manly  dauudessness  and  Spartan 


The  next  instuut  he  tore  himself  from  the  girl's 
arms,  the  old  hero-Bjiirit  of  his  conquering  nation  poa- 
sessed  every  nerve  in  his  frame,  his  aye  brightened 
again  gloriously  with  its  lost  warrioi-light,  his  limbs 
grew  firm,  his  face  was  calm,  he  confronted  the  Huna 
with  a  mien  of  authority  and  a  smile  of  disdiun,  and, 
&8  he  presented  to  them  his  defenceless  breast,  not 
faintest  tremor  was  audible  in  his  voice,  while  he 
in  accents  of  steady  command  — 

"Strike!     I  yield  not!" 

The  Huns  rushed  forward  with  fierce  cries,  and 
buried  their  aworda  in  bis  body.  Hia  warm  young 
blood  gushed  out  upon  the  floor  of  the  dwelling  which 
had  been  the  love-shrine  of  the  heart  that  shed  it. 
Without  a  sigh  from  his  lips,  or  a  convulsion  on  his 
fcatnrea,  he  fell  dead  at  tbe  feet  of  bis  euemies;  all 
the  valour  of  hia  disposition,  all  the  geutlencas  of 
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&£trt,  all  the  vi^ur  of  his  form,  resolved  in  one 
homble  instant  into  a  senseless  and  burdensome  mass! 

Antonina  beheld  the  assassin ation ,  but  was  spared 
the  sight  of  the  deatli  that  followed  it  She  fell  in- 
sensible by  the  side  of  her  young  warrior  —  her  dress 
was  spotted  with  his  blood,  her  form  was  motionless  as 
his  own. 

"Leave  him  there  to  rot!  His  pride  in  his  superiority 
will  not  serve  him  now  —  even  to  a  gravel"  cried  the 
Hun  leader  to  his  companions,  as  he  dried  on  the 
garments  of  the  corpse  his  reeking  sword. 

"And  this  woman,"  demanded  one  of  his  comrades, 
"is  she  to  be  liberated  or  secnred?" 

He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  Groisvintha.  During 
the  brief  scene  of  the  assassiuatiou,  the  very  Gxerci^e 
of  her  faculties  seemed  to  have  been  suspended.  She 
had  never  stirred  a  limb,  or  uttered  a  word 

The  Hun  recognised  her  as  the  woman  who  had 
questioned  and  bribed  him  at  the  camp.  "She  is  the 
traitor's  kinswoman,  and  is  absent  from  the  tents 
without  leave,"  he  answered.  "Take  her  prisoner  to 
Alaric,  she  will  bear  as  witness  that  we  have  done  as 
he  commanded  us.  As  for  the  girl,"  he  continued, 
glancing  at  the  blood  on  Antonina's  dress,  and  stirring 
her  figure  carelessly  with  his  foot,  "she  may  be  dead 
too,  for  she  neither  moves  nor  speaks,  and  may  be  left 
like  her  protector  to  lie  graveleas  where  she  is.  For 
OS,  it  ia  time  that  we  depart  —  the  King  is  impatient 
of  delay." 

As  they  led  her  roughly  from  the  house,  Groisvintha 
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s^inddered,  and  attempted  to  pause  for  a  momeBt,  wlien 
she  psased  the  corpse  of  the  Goth.  Death,  that  can 
extinguish  enmities  as  well  as  Bunder  loves,  rose  airfal 
and  appealing,  as  she  looked  her  last  at  her  mnrdered 
brother,  and  remembeTed  her  murdered  husband.  No 
tears  flowed  from  her  eyes,  no  groans  broke  from  her 
bosom;  but  there  was  a  pang,  a  last  momentary  pang 
of  grief  and  pity  at  her  heart,  as  she  murmured  while 
they  forced  her  away  —  "Aquileia!  Aquileia!  have 
I  outlived  thee  for  this!" 

The  troops  retired.  For  a  few  roinutea  silence 
ruled  uninterruptedly  over  the  room  where  the  sense- 
less girl  still  lay  by  the  side  of  all  that  was  left  to  her 
of  the  object  of  her  first  youthful  love.  Bnt  ere  long 
footsteps  agiun  approached  the  farm-house  door,  and 
two  Goths,  who  had  formed  part  of  the  escort  allotted 
to  the  Hun,  approached  the  young  chieftain's  corpse. 
Quickly  and  silently  they  raised  it  in  their  arms  and 
bore  it  into  the  garden.  There  they  scooped  a  shallow 
hole  with  their  swords  in  the  fresh,  flower-laden  ttirf, 
and  having  laid  the  body  there,  they  hastily  covered 
it,  and  rapidly  departed  without  returning  to  the  bonse. 


Thes 
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mitted  to  Hermanric'a  command.  By  many  acts  of 
frank  generosity  and  encouragement,  the  young  chieftain 
]iad  won  their  rough  attachment  Tliey  mourned  his 
fate,  hut  dared  not  obstruct  the  sentence,  or  oppose  the 
act  that  determined  it.  At  their  own  risk  they  had 
secretly  quitted  the  advancing  ranks  of  their  comrade^ 
to  a»e  the  last  privilege  and  obey  the  last  dictate  i 
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■iHunan  kiDdnoas  —  and  they  thonght  not  of  tTie  lonely 
girl,  aa  they  now  left  hor  desolate,  and  hurried  away 
to  re-aaflume  their  appointed  stations  ere  it  was  too 
late. 

The  tnrf  lay  caressingly  ronnd  the  young  warrior's 
form;  its  crashed  flowers  pressed  softly  against  his 
cold  cheek;  the  fragrance  of  the  new  morning  wafted 
its  pure  incenae  gently  about  his  simple  grave!  Around 
him  flowered  the  delicate  plants  that  the  hand  of  An- 
tonina  had  raised  to  pleaae  his  eye.  Near  him  stood 
the  dwelling,  sacred  to  the  first  and  last  kiss  that  he 
had  impressed  upon  her  lips;  and  about  him,  on  all 
sides,  rose  the  plains  and  woodlands  that  had  engrossed, 
with  her  image,  the  devotion  of  all  her  dearest  thoughts. 
He  lay,  in  his  death,  in  the  midst  of  the  magic  circle 
of  the  best  joys  of  his  life!  It  was  a  fitter  burial- 
place  for  the  earthly  relics  of  that  bright  and  generous 
spirit,  than  the  pit  in  the  earn£^e-laden  battle  field,  or 
the  desolate  sepulchres  of  a  northern  land! 

CHAPTER  VI. 


Not  long  is  the  now-made  grave  left  nnwatched  to 
the  solemn  guardianship  of  Solitucie  and  Night.  More 
than  a  few  minutes  have  scarcely  elapsed  since  it  was 
dug,  yet  already  human  footsteps  press  its  yielding 
surface,  and  a  human  glance  scans  attentively  its  small 
«nd  homely  mound. 

But  it  is  not  Antonina,    whom  he  loved;   it  is  not 
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Goiavintha,  through  whose  vengeance  be  vaa  lort,  n 

now  looljis  upon  the  eaxth  above  the  young  warrior's 
corpse.  It  is  a  stranger,  an  outcast;  a  nan  b>Bt,  dis- 
honouied,  abandoned  —  it  is  the  solitary  and  mined 
TJlpiuB  who  now  gazes  with  indifferent  eyes  upon  the 
peaceful  garden  and  the  eloquent  grave. 

In  the  destinies  of  woe  committed  to  the  keeping 
of  the  night,  the  Pagan  had  been  fatally  included. 
The  destruction  that  bad  gone  forth  against  the  body 
of  the  young  man  who  lay  beneath  the  earth,  had 
overtaken  the  mind  of  the  old  man  who  stood  over  bis 
simple  grave.  The  Irame  of  Ulpius,  with  all  its  in- 
firmities, was  still  there;  but  the  soul  of  ferocious 
patience  and  uaconq^u arable  daring  that  had  lighted  it 
grandly  in  its  ruin,  was  gone.  Over  the  long  anguish 
of  that  woful  life,  the  veil  of  self-oblivion  bad  closed 
for  ever! 

He  had  been  dismissed  by  Alaric,  but  he  bad  not 
returned  to  the  city  whither  he  was  bidden.  Thronghoot 
the  night  he  had  wandered  about  the  lonely  suburbs, 
striving  in  secret  and  horrible  suffering  for  the  mastery 
of  his  mind.  There,  did  the  overthrow  of  all  his  hopes 
&om  the  Goths  expand  rapidly  into  the  overthrow  of 
the  whole  intellect  that  bad  created  his  aspirations. 
There,  had  reason  burst  the  bonds  that  had  so  long 
chained,  perverted,  degraded  it!  At  length,  wandering 
hither  and  thither,  he  had  dragged  the  helpless  body, 
possessed  no  longer  by  the  perilous  mind,  to  the  fann- 
bouse  garden  in  which  he  now  stood,  gazing  altematelf 
at  the  upturned  sods  of  the  chieftain's  grave,  and  l" 


rSd  gleam  of  the  fire  as  it  glowed  from  the  dreary 
loom,  through  the  gap  of  the  shattered  door. 

His  facaltjea  -were  fatally  disordered,  rather  than 
ntterly  destroyed.  His  penetration,  his  firmness,  and 
his  cnnuing  were  gone;  but  a  wreck  of  memory,  useless 
and  Tinman  ageable,  — ■  a  certain  capacity  for  momentary 
observation,  still  remained  to  him.  The  shamelril 
miscarriage  in  the  tent  of  Alaric,  which  had  over- 
thrown his  facoltiea,  had  passed  from  him  as  an  event 
that  never  happened;  but  he  remembered  fragments  of 
bjs  post  existence;  he  still  retained  a  vague  conscious- 
ness of  the  ruling  purpose  of  his  whole  life. 

These  embryo  reflections,  disconnected  and  nn- 
Bustained,  fiitt^d  to  and  {ro  over  his  dark  mind,  aa 
luminous  exhalations  over  a  marsh,  —  rising  and 
sinking,  harmless  and  delusive,  fitful  and  irregular. 
What  ho  remembered  of  the  past  he  remembered  care- 
lessly, viewing  it  with  as  vacant  a  curiosity  as  if  it 
were  the  visionary  spectacle  of  another  man's  struggles, 
and  misfortunes,  and  hopes;  —  acting  under  it  as 
under  a  mysterious  influence,  neither  the  end  nor  the 
reason  of  which  he  cared  to  discover.  For  the  future, 
it  was  to  bis  thoughts  a  perfect  blank.  For  the  preaent, 
it  was  a  jarring  combination  of  bodily  weariness  and 
mental  repose. 

He  shuddered  as  he  stood  shelterless  under  the 
open  heaven.  The  cold  that  he  had  defied  in  the 
vaults  of  the  rift«d  wall,  pierced  him  in  the  farm-house 
garden;  his  limbs,  which  had  resisted  repose  on  the 
hard  jotimey   from  Kome  to  the  camp  of  the  Gothfl, 
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DOW  trembled  bo  that  he  waa  fain  to  rest  them  on  die 
groond.  For  a  short  time  he  Bat  glaring  with  vacant 
and  affrighted  eyes  upon  the  open  dwelling  before 
him,  as  though  ho  longed  to  enter  it  but  dared  not 
At  length  the  temptation  of  the  niddy  firelight  aeemed 
to  vanquiBh  his  iiresolution;  he  rose  with  difSeoltf, 
and  slowly  and  hesitatingly  entered  the  bonse. 

He  had  advanced,  thief-like,  but  a  few  steps,  be 
bad  felt  but  for  a  moment  the  welcome  waimtb  of  the 
fii-e,  when  the  figure  of  Antonina,  still  extended  in- 
Eensible  upon  the  floor,  caught  bis  eye;  ho  approached 
it  with  eager  curioBitf,  and,  raising  the  girl  on  bie 
arm,  looked  at  her  with  a  long  and  rigid  scrutiny. 

For  some  moments  no  esprcssion  of  recognition 
pasBBd  bis  lips  or  appeared  on  his  countenance,  as, 
with  a  mechanical,  doting  gesture  of  fondness  he 
smoothed  her  dishevelled  hair  over  her  forehead«< 
While  be  was  thus  engaged,  while  the  remains 
gentleness  of  his  childhood  were  thua  awfiiUy  revivi 
in  the  insanity  of  bis  ago,  a  musical  string 
round  a  small  piece  of  gilt  wood,  fell  from  its  conceal- 
ment in  her  hosom;  he  snatched  it  from  the  ground  — 
it  was  the  fragment  of  her  broken  lute,  which  ha.( 
never  q^uitted  her  since  the  night  when, 
cent  grief,  she  had  wept  over  it  in  her  maiden 
chamber. 

Small,  obscure,  insignificant  as  it  was,  this 
token  touched  the  fibre  in  the  Pagan's  shattered 
which  the  all-eloq^uont  form  and  presence  of  ita  bi 
miatroBB  had  failed  tu  reach;  bis  memory  flow  back 
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Itly  to  the  garden  on  the  Fincian  Monnt  and  to  Lis 
past  duties  ia  Nnmerian'a  household,  hut  spoke  not  to 
him  of  the  calamities  he  had  wreaked  since  that  period 
3  his  confiding  master.  His  imaginatioa  presented  to 
t  this  iniiment  but  one  image  —  his  servitude  in 
the  Christian's  abode;  and  as  he  now  looked  on  the 
girl  he  could  regard  himself  but  ia  one  light  —  as  "the 
guardian  restored." 

"What  does  she  with  her  music  here?"  he  whis- 
pered apprehensively.  "This  is  not  her  father's  house, 
and  the  gardon  yonder  looks  not  from  the  summit  of 
Uie  liili! " 

As  he  ciiriously  examined  the  room,  the  red  spots 
on  the  floor  suddenly  attracted  hia  attention.  A  panic, 
a  frantic  terror  seemed  instantly  to  overwhelm  him. 
He  rose  with  a  cry  of  horror,  and,  still  holding  the 
girl  on  his  arm  hurried  out  into  the  gardon  trembling 
and  breathless,  as  if  the  weapon  of  an  assassin  had 
scared  him  from  the  house. 

The  shock  of  her  rough  removal,  the  sudden  in- 
fluence of  the  fresh,  cold  air,  restored  Antonina  to  tho 
consciousness  of  life  at  the  moment  when  Ulpius,  un- 
able to  support  her  longer,  laid  her  against  the  little 
heap  of  turf  which  marked  the  ponitiou  of  the  young 
chieftain's  grave;  her  eyes  opened  wildly,  their  first 
glance  fixed  upon  the  shattered  door  and  the  empty 
room.  She  rose  from  the  ground,  advanced  a  few 
steps  towards  the  house,  then  paused,  rigid,  breathless, 
alflnt,  and,  turning  slowly,  faced  the  upturned  turf. 

grave    was    all-eloquent    of   its  tenant.     His 
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cnJrasB,  which  He  aoldiers  had  thought  to  tn^^ 
the  body  that  it  had  defended  in  former  days,  had 
been  overlooked  in  tlie  haste  of  the  secret  interment, 
and  lay  partly  imbedded  in  the  broken  earth,  partly 
exposed  to  view  —  a  simple  monument  over  a  simple 
gravel  Her  tearleHS,  dilated  eyes  looked  down  on  it 
aa  though  they  would  number  each  blade  of  grass, 
each  morsel  of  earth  by  which  it  was  surrounded!  Her 
hui  waved  idly  about  her  cheeks,  as  the  light  wind 
fluttered  it;  but  no  expression  passed  over  her  face,  no 
gestures  escaped  her  limbs.  Her  mind  toUed  and 
quivered,  as  if  crushed  by  a  fiery  burden;  but  her 
heart  was  voiceless,  and  her  body  was  still. 

Ulpius  had  stood  unnoticed  by  her  side.  At  this 
moment  he  moved  so  as  to  confront  her,  and  she  sud- 
denly looked  up  at  him.  A  momentary  expression  of 
bewilderment  and  suspicion  lightened  the  hea^^ 
vacancy  of  despair  which  had  chased  their  natural  a 
feminine  tenderness  from  her  eyes,  but  it  disapp« 
rapidly.  She  turned  from  the  Pagan,  knelt  down  by  ' 
the  grave,  and  pressed  her  face  and  bosom  against  llio 
little  mound  of  turf  beneath  her. 

No  voiue  comforted  her,  no  arm  caressed  her,  as 
her  mind  now  began  to  penetrate  the  mysteries,  to 
probe  the  daj'kcst  deptlis  of  the  long  night's  caJami- 
tieal  Unaided  and  unsolaced ,  while  the  few  and 
waning  stars  gUmmered  from  their  places  in  the  sky, 
while  the  sublime  stillness  of  tranquil lised  Natnre 
stretched  around  her,  she  knelt  at  the  altar  of  death. 
and    raised    her    soul    upward    to    tlie    great    heavt 
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3  Iier,   charged  with  its  sacred  offering  of  human 
grief  I 

Long  did  she  thus  remain',  and  when  at  length  si 
)  from  the  ground,  when  approaching  the  Pagan 
she  fixed  on  him  her  tearless,  dreary  eyes,  he  quailed 
before  her  glance,  as  his  dull  faculties  struggled  vainly 
to  resume  the  old,  informing  power  that  they  had  now 
for  ever  lost.  Nothing  but  the  remembrance  aroused 
by  his  first  sight  of  the  fragment  of  the  lute  lived 
within  him  even  yet,   as  he  whispered  to  her  in  low, 


"Come  home  —  come  homel  Tour  father  may 
return  before  us  —  come  home!" 

As  the  words  "home"  and  "father" — -those  house- 
hold gods  of  the  heart's  earliest  existence  —  struck 
upon  her  ear,  a  change  flashed  with  electric  sudden- 
ness over  the  girl's  whole  aspect.  She  raised  her  wan 
hands  to  the  sky;  all  her  woman's  tenderness  repos- 
sessed itself  of  her  heart;  and  as  she  again  knelt 
down  over  the  grave,  her  sobs  rose  audibly  through 
the  calmed  and  fragrant  air. 

With  Hermauric's  corpse  beneath  her,  with  the 
blood-Bprinkled  room  behind  her,  with  a  hostile  army 
and  a  famine-wasted  cily  beyond  her,  it  was  only 
through  that  flood  of  tears,  that  healing  passion  of 
gentle  emotions,  that  she  rose  superior  to  the  mul- 
tiplied horrors  of  her  situation  at  the  very  moment 
when  her  faculties  and  her  life  seemed  sinking  under 
them  alike.  Fully,  freely',  bitterly  she  wept,  on  the 
kindly  and  parent  earth  —  the  patient,  friendly  ground 


that  once  boie  the  light  footsteps  of  tho  first  of  a  nee 
not  created  for  death;  that  now  holds  in  ita  aheltering 
arms  the  loved  ones  whom,  in  mourning,  we  lay  there 
to  sleep;  that  shall  yet  he  bound  to  the  farthermost  of 
its  deptha,  when  the  sun-bright  presence  of  returning 
spirits  shines  over  ita  reuoYated  frame,  and  love  is 
resumed  in  angel  perfection  at  the  point  where  death 
suspended  it  in  mortal  frailness! 

"Gome  home  —  your  father  is  awaiting  you  — 
come  home!"  repeated  the  Pagan  vacantly,  moving 
slowly  away  as  he  spoke. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  she  started  up;  and 
clasping  his  arm  with  her  liemhling  fingers,  to  arrest 
his  progress,  looked  affrightedly  into  his  seared  and 
lietleBS  countenance.  As  she  thus  gazed  on  liim  she 
appeared  for  the  first  time  to  recognise  him.  Fear  and 
astonishment  mingled  in  her  expression  with  grief  and 
despaii',  as  she  sunk  at  his  feet,  moaning  in  tones  of 
piertiug  entreaty:  — 

"Ob,  TJlpins!  — ■  if  Ulpius  you  are  —have  pity  on 
me  and  take  me  to  my  father!  My  father!  my  father! 
In  all  the  lonely  world  there  is  nothing  left  to  me  but 
my  father!" 

"Why  do  you  weep  to  me  about  your  broken 
lute?"  answered  XJlpins,  with  a  dull,  unmeaning  smile, 
"It  was  not  /  that  destroyed  itl" 

"They  have  slain  liim!"  she  shrieked  distractedly, 
heedless  of  the  Pagan's  reply.  "I  saw  ihem  draw  their 
swords  on  him!  Bee,  his  blood  is  on  me  —  "i'7  — 
Ajitonina  whom  he  protected  and  loved!     Look  t 


that  is  a.  grave  —  Iiis  grave  —  I  know  it!  I  have 
never  seen  him  since;  he  ia  down  —  down  there! 
under  the  flowers  I  grew  to  gather  for  him!  They 
slew  him;  and  when  I  knew  it  not,  they  have  buried 
him!  —  or  >/oii  ~~  you  have  buried  him!  Tou  have 
hidden  him  under  the  told  garden  earth!  He  is  gone! 
—  Ah,  gone,  gone  —  for  ever  gone!" 

And  she  flung  herself  again  with  reckless  violence 
on  the  grave.  After  looking  stodfastly  on  her  for 
a  moment,  Ulpiua  approached  and  raised  her  from  the 
earth. 

"Come!"  he  cried  angrily,  "the  night  grows  on^ 
your  father  waifal" 

"The  walls  of  Eome  shut  me  from  my  father!  I 
shall  never  see  my  father,  nor  Hermanric  again!"  she 
cried,  in  tones  of  bitter  ajtgaiflh,  remembering  more 
perfectly  all  the  migeries  of  her  position,  and  struggling 
to  release  herself  from  the  Pagan's  grasp. 

77(c  waits  of  Rome!  At  those  words  the  mind  of 
Ulpius  opened  to  a  flow  of  dark  remembrances,  and 
lost  the  visions  that  had  occupied  it  until  that  moment. 
He  laughed  triumphantly. 

"The  walls  of  Borne  bow  to  my  arm!"  he  cried,  in 
exulting  tones;  "I  pierced  them  with  my  good  bar  of 
ironl  I  wound  through  them  with  my  briglit  lantern! 
Spirits  roared  on  me,  and  struck  me  down,  and  grinned 
upon  me  in  the  thick  darkness,  bnt  I  passed  the  wall! 
The  thunder  pealed  around  me  as  I  crawled  along  the 
winding  rifts;  but  I  won  my  way  through  them!  1 
came  out  conquering  on  the  other  side!     Come,  come, 
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come,  come!  We  will  return!  I  know  tbe  track, 
in  the  darkneas!  I  can  (lutwatch  the  sentinels!  Yon 
shall  walk  in  the  pathway  that  I  Lave  broken  throngb 
the  bricks!" 

The  girl's  features  lost  for  a  moment  their  expres- 
sion of  grief,  and  grew  rigid  with  horror,  as  she  glanced 
at  his  fiery  eyes,  and  felt  the  fearful  suspicion  of  his 
insanity  darkening  over  her  mind.  She  stood  power- 
less, trembling,  unresisting,  in  hia  grasp,  without  at- 
tempting to  delnde  him  into  departure,  or  to  appeasa 
him  into  delay. 

"Why  did  I  make  my  passage  throngb  the  wall?' 
muttered  the  Pagan  in  a  low,    awe-struck  voice, 
denly  checking  himself,   as  he  was  about  to  step 
ward.     "Why  did  I  tear  down  the  strong  brickw( 
and  go  forth  into  the  dark  suburbs?" 

He  paused,  and  for  a  few  moments  straggled  with 
hia  purposeless  and  disconnected  thoaghts;  but  a  blank, 
a  darkness,  an  annihilation  overwhelmed  Alaric  and 
the  Gothic  camp,  which  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  dis- 
perse. He  sighed  bitterly  to  himself  —  "It  is  gonel" 
and  still  grasping  An  to  nina  by  the  hand,  drew  her  after 
him  to  the  garden  gate. 

"Leave  mel"  she  shrieked,  as  he  passed  onward 
into  the  pathway  that  led  to  the  high  road.  "Oh,  be 
merciful,  and  leave  me  to  die  where  //'■  has  died!" 

"Peace!  or  I  will  rend  yon  limb  Ijy  limb,  as  I  rent 
the  stones  from  the  wall  when  I  passed  throngb  it!" 
ho  whispered  to  her  in  fierce  accents,  as  she  strnggli 
to  escape  him.     "You  shall  retom  with  me  to  Roi 
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^Va  shall  walk  in  tLe  track  that  I  have  made  in 
rifteil  brickwork  1" 

Terror,  aaguiah,  exhaustion,  overpowered  her  weak 
efEortfl.  Her  lips  moved,  partly  in  prayer,  and  partly 
in  ejaculation;  but  she  epoke  m  uiurmuis  only,  as  sho 
mechanically  sufTered  the  Pagan  to  lead  her  onward  by 
the  hand. 

They  paced  on  under  the  waning  starlight,  over 
the  cold,  lonely  road,  and  through  the  dreary  and  de- 
eerted  Buburhs,  —  a  fearful  and  discordant  pair! 
Coldly,  ohediently,  impasaively,  as  if  she  were  walking 
in  a  dream,  the  spirit-broken  girl  moved  by  the  side 
of  her  scarce-human  leader!  Disjointed  e:x.clamatioiis, 
altematinf,'  horribly  between  infantine  simplicity  and 
fierce  wickedness,  poured  incessantly  from  the  Pagan's 
lips,  but  he  never  addressed  himself  further  to  Ids  ter- 
ror-stricken companion.  9o,  wending  rapidly  onward, 
they  gained  the  Gothic  lines;  and  here  the  madman 
slackened  his  pace,  and  paused,  heaat-like,  to  glare 
around    him,     as    he    approached    the    habitations    of 

Btill  not  opposed  by  Ant^nina,  whose  faculties  of 
observation  were  petrified  by  her  terror  into  perfect 
inaction,  even  here,  within  reach  of  the  doubtfiit  aid  of 
the  enemiea  of  her  people,  the  Pagan  crept  forward 
through  the  louehest  places  of  the  encampment,  and 
guided  by  the  mysterious  cunning  of  bis  miserable 
race,  eluded  successfully  the  observation  of  the  drowsy 
sentinels.  Never  bewildered  by  tlie  darkness  - —  for 
the  moon  had  gone  down  —  alwaya  led  by  the  animal 
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instinct  co-existent  with  liis  disease,  he  passed 
waste  ground  between    tlie    Iiostile    encampment 
the  city,  and  arrived  triumphant  at  tbe  heap 
that  marked  his  entrance  to  the  rifted  wall. 

For  one  moment  he  stopped,  and  turning  towards 
the  girl,  pointed  proudly  to  the  dark,  low  breach  he 
was  about  to  penetrate.  Then,  drawing  her  half-faint- 
ing form  closer  to  his  side,  looking  up  attentively  to 
the  ramparts,  and  Btepping  as  noiselessly  as  though 
turf  were  beneath  hia  feet,  he  entered  the  duaky 
with  his  helpless  charge. 

As  they  disappeared  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Night,  the  stormy,  the  eventful,  the  fatal!  —  real 
its  last  limit.;  and  the  famished  seutinel  on  the  fortifi- 
cations of  the  besieged  city  roused  himself  from  bis 
dreary  and  absorbing  thoughts,  for  he  saw  that  the  new 
day  was  dawning  in  the  East 
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Slowly  and  mournfully  the  sentinel  at  the  ri 
wall  raised  his  eyes  towards  tbe  eastern  clouds, 
they  brightened  before  the  advancing  dawn.  Desolate 
as  was  the  appearance  of  the  dull,  misty  daybreak,  it 
was  yet  the  roost  welcome  of  all  the  objects  surround- 
ing the  starving  soldier,  on  which  he  could  fix  liis  lan- 
guid gaze.  To  look  back  on  the  city  behind  him,  was 
to  look  back  on  the  dreary  chamel-honBe  of  famine 
and  death:  to  look  down  on  the  waste  ground,  witl 
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<3te  valla,  was  to  look  down  on  the  dead  body  of  tlie 
cotomde  of  bia  watch,  who,  maddened  by  the  pangs  of 
hunger  which  he  had  suffered  during  the  night,  had 
cast  himself  from  the  rampart  to  meet  a  welcome  death 
on  tbe  earth  beneath.  JTamished  and  despairing,  the 
Benticel  crouched  on  the  fortifications,  which  he  bad 
now  leither  strength  to  pace  nor  care  to  defend; 
yeamiig  for  the  food  that  he  had  no  hope  to  obtain, 
aa  he  watched  the  grey  daybreaJt  from  his  solitary 
post 

"Whle  he  was  thus  occupied,  the  gloomy  silence  of 
the  acem  was  suddenly  broken  by  the  sound  of  falling 
brickwon  at  the  inner  base  of  the  wall,  followed  by 
funt  ent^aties  for  mercy  and  deliverance,  which  rose 
on  his  eai  strangely  mingled  with  disjointed  exprea- 
fliona  of  dfiance  and  exultatioo  from  a  second  voice. 
He  slowly  urued  his  head,  and  looking  down,  saw  oa 
the  ground  heneath,  a  yoang  girl  struggling  in  the 
grasp  of  an  ^d  man,  who  was  hurrying  her  onward  in 
the  direction  f  the  Pincian  Gate. 

For  one  ttiment  the  girl's  eye  met  the  aontiners 
vacant  glance, and  she  renewed,  with  a  last  affort  of 
strength,  and  aTreater  vehemence  of  suppUcation,  her 
aries  for  belpj  ut  tbe  soldier  neither  moved  nor  an- 
swered- Exhausid  as  he  was,  no  siglit  could  affect 
him  now  but  the^j^ht  of  food.  Like  the  rest  of  the 
citizens,  he  was  mk  in  the  heavy  stupor  of  starva- 
tion, —  aelfiflb,  retlesa,  bmtalised.  No  disaaters  could 
depress,  no  atrocity  arouse  him.  Famine  liad  torn 
asunder  every  aociatie,  bad  withered   every  human 
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Bympatby,  among  his  besieged  fellow- citiseiis, 
was  famisliing'  like  them. 

So,  as  the  girl's  entreaties  for  protection 
fainter  and  fainter  on  hia  ear,  he  made  no  effa-t  tn 
move  his  languid  limbs;  he  watched  her  with  a  dull, 
mechanical  gaze,  as  she  was  dragged  away,  uitil  a 
turn  in  the  pathway  at  the  foot  of  the  Pinciar  "Hill 
hid  her  from  sight;  then  his  eyes  slowly  revered  to 
the  cloudy  heaven  which  had  been  the  object  a  their 
former  contemplation,  and  his  mind  resumed  its 
painful,  purposeless  abstraction,  as  if  no  evsA 
happened  to  challenge  its  failing  factUtieB  bu  the 
stant  before. 

At  the  moment  when  the  dawn  had  first  ippeared, 
conld  he  have  looked  down  by  some  mysterius  agency 
to  the  interior  foundations  of  the  wall,  frot  the  ram- 
part on  which  he  kept  his  weary  watch,  sch  a  sight 
must  then  have  presented  itself  aa  would  hvo  aroused 
even  Ms  sluggish  observation  to  rigid  atto-tion  and  in- 
voluntary surprise. 

Winding  npward  and  downward  fuong  jagged 
masses  of  ruined  brickwork,  now  lost  and  the  shadows 
of  dreary  chasms,  now  prominent  ove-  the  elevations 
of  vising  arches,  the  dark  irregular  parages  broken  by 
Dlpius  in  the  rotten  wall  would  the*  have  presented 
themselves  to  his  eyes,  —  not  stretoing  forth  in  diar, 
mal  solitude,  not  peopled  only  by  <e  reptiles 
to  the  place,  hut  traced  in  all  the-' mazes  by  hni 
forms.  Then  he  would  have  perched  the  fierce, 
solute  Pagan,   moving  through  da'^ess  and  obstacli 
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h  a  sure,  solemn  progress,  drawing  after  him,  like 
a  dog  devoted  to  his  will,  tlie  youog  girl  whose  hapless 
fate  had  doomed  her  to  fall  into  his  power.  Her  balf- 
faintjug  figui-e  might  have  been  seen,  sometimea  pro- 
strate on  the  higher  places  of  the  hreacli,  while  her 
fearful  guide  descended  before  her  into  a  chasm  be- 
j'ond,  and  theu  tamed  to  drag  her  after  him  to  a 
darker  and  a  lower  depth  yet,  —  sometimea  bent  in 
supplication,  when  her  lips  moved  once  more  with  a 
last  despairing  entreaty,  and  her  limbs  trembled  with 
a  final  effort  to  escape  from  her  captor's  relentless 
grasp.  While  still,  through  all  that  opposed  him,  the 
same  fierce  tenacity  of  purpose  would  have  been  in- 
variably visible  in  every  action  of  Ulpina,  constantly 
confirming  him  in  his  mad  resolution  to  make  his 
victim  the  follower  of  hia  progress  through  the  wall, 
ever  guiding  him  with  a  strange  instinct  through  every 
hindrance,  and  preserving  him  from  every  danger  in 
his  path,  until  it  brought  him  forth  triumphant,  with 
luB  prisoner  still  in  his  power,  again  irea  to  tread  the 
desolated  streeta,  and  mingle  with  the  famine-sti-icken 
citizens  of  Bome. 

And  now,  when  after  peril  and  anguish  she  once 
more  stood  within  the  city  of  her  bome,  what  hope 
renuuned  to  Antonina  of  obtaining  her  last  refuge 
under  her  father's  roof,  and  deriving  her  solitary  con- 
Bolation  from  the  effort  to  regain  her  father's  love? 
With  the  termination  of  his  passage  through  the  breach 
in  the  wall,  had  ended  every  recollection  associated 
with  it  in  the  Pagan's  shattered  memory.  A  new  blank 
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9  lost  faculties,  desolate  as  tlkst  i 
had  overwhelmed  them  in  the  night  when  he  first  stood 
in  the  farm-lionse  garden  by  the  young  chieftain's 
grave.  He  moved  onward,  unobservant,  unthinking, 
without  aim  or  hope,  driven  by  a  mysterious  restless- 
ness, forgetting  the  very  presence  of  Anfonina  as  she 
followed  him,  but  still  mechanically  grasping  her  hand, 
and  dragging  her  after  him  he  knew  not  whither. 

And  she,  on  her  part,  made  no  effort  more  for  de- 
liverance. She  had  seen  the  sentinel  unmoved  by  her 
entreaties,  she  had  seen  the  walls  of  her  father's  house 
receding  from  her  longing  eyes,  as  Ulpius  pitilessly 
hnrried  her  further  and  further  from  its  distant  door; 
and  she  lost  the  last  faint  hope  of  restoration,  the  last 
lingering  desire  of  life,  as  the  sense  of  her  helplessness 
now  weighed  heaviest  on  her  mind.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  her  young  warrior  who  had  been  slain,  and  of 
her  father  from  whom  she  had  parted  in  the  hour  of 
Lis  wrath,  as  she  now  feebly  followed  the  Pagan's 
steps,  and  resigned  herself  to  a  speedy  exhaustion  and 
death,  in  her  utter  despair. 

Tiiey  turned  from  the  Pincian  Gate  and  gained  the 
Campus  Martius;  and  here  the  aspect  of  the  besieged 
city  and  the  condition  of  its  doomed  inhahitints  were 
fully  and  fearfully  disclosed  to  view.  On  the  surface 
of  the  noble  area,  once  thronged  with  bustling  crowds 
passing  to  and  fro  in  every  dJi-ection  as  their  various 
destinations  or  caprices  might  lead  then,  nut  twen^ 
moving  figures  were  now  discernible.  Those  few,  who 
still  retained  their  strength  or  the   resolution   to  ] 
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B  greatest  tliorouglifare  of  Kome,  stalied  backwards 
and  forwards  incessantly,  their  hollow  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy,  their  wan  hands  pressed  over  their  mouths; 
each  separate,  diBtrustfiil,  silent;  fierce  as  impriaoned 
madmen;  restless  as  spectres  disturbed  in  a  place  of 
tombs. 

Such  were  the  citizens  who  still  moved  over  the 
Campna  Martins;  and,  besetting  their  path  wherever 
they  turned,  lay  the  gloomy  numbers  of  the  dying  and 
the  dead  — -  the  victims  already  stricken  by  the 
pestilence  which  had  now  arisen  in  the  infected  city, 
and  joined  the  famine  in  its  work  of  desolation  and 
death.  Around  the  public  fountains,  where  the  water 
still  bubbled  up  aa  freshly  as  in  the  summer  time  of 
prosperity  and  peace,  the  poorer  population  of  be- 
leaguered Rome  had  chiefly  congregated  to  expire. 
Some  still  retained  strength  enough  to  drink  greedily 
at  the  margin  of  the  atone  basins,  across  which  others 
lay  dead  —  their  heads  and  shonlders  immersed  in  the 
water  —  drowned  from  lack  of  strength  to  draw  back 
after  their  first  draught.  Children  mounted  over  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  parents,  to  raise  themselves  to  the 
fountain's  brim  —  parents  stared  vacantly  at  tiie  corpses 
of  their  children,  alternately  floating  and  sinking  in  the 
water,  into  which  they  had  fallen  nnsnccoured  and  un- 
moumed. 

In  other  parts  of  the  place,  at  the  open  gates  of 
the  theatres  and  hippodromes,  in  the  unguarded  porticos 
of  the  palaces  and  the  baths,  lay  the  discoloured  bodiea 
of  those  who  had  died  ere  they  could  reach  the  foun- 


tains  —  of  women  aad  cliildren,  espedatt;^  —  a 
rouuded,  in  frightful  contrast,  by  Uie  abandoned  far- 
uituTQ  of  luxury  and  the  diecarded  inventions  of  vice 
—  by  gilded  couches  —  by  inlaid  tables  —  by  jew- 
elled comlijes  —•  by  obscene  pictures  and  statues  — 
by  brilliantly -framed,  gaudily-tinted  manuscripts  of 
licentioui)  songs,  still  hanging  at  their  accustomed 
places  on  the  lofty  marble  walls.  Further  on,  in  the 
by-streets  and  the  retired  courts,  where  the  corpse  of 
the  tradesman  was  stretched  on  his  empty  counter; 
where  the  soldier  of  the  city  guard  dropped  down 
overpowered  ere  be  readied  tlie  limit  of  his  rounds; 
where  the  wealthy  merchant  lay  pestilence-fitriekeu 
upou  the  last  hoards  of  repulsive  food  which  his  gold 
bad  procured;  the  assassin  and  the  robber  might  be 
seen  ■ — ■  now  greedily  devouriug  the  offal  that  lay 
around  them,  now  falling  dead  upon  the  bodies  which 
they  had  rifled  but  the  moment  before. 

Over  the  whole  prospect,  far  and  near,  wherever  it 
might  extend,  whatever  the  horrors  by  which  it  might 
be  occupied,  was  spread  a  blank,  supernatural  stillness. 
Not  a  souud  arose;  tlie  living  were  as  silent  as  the 
dead;  crime,  sufieriug,  despair,  were  all  voiceless  alike: 
the  trumpet  was  unheard  in  the  guard-house;  the  bell 
never  rang  from  the  church  —  even  the  thick,  misty 
rain,  that  now  descended  from  the  black  and  unmoving 
clouds,  and  obscured  in  cold  shadows  the  ontlincs  of 
distant  buildings  and  the  pinnacle- tops  of  mighty 
palaces,  fell  noiseless  to  the  ground.  The  sky  had  no 
wind;  the  earth  no  echoes  —  the  pervading  desoU 
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the  vast  stillness  weig'hed   dull   on 
Bcene,   aa  of  tlie  last-left  city  of 
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an  esliauBted  n'orld,  decaying  noiseiessly  into  primi 
chaos. 

Throngh  this  atmosphere  of  darkness  and  death; 
along  these  paths  of  pestilence  and  famine;  nnregard- 
ing  and  unregarded,  the  Pagan  and  his  prisoner  passed 
slowly  onward,  towards  the  qnarter  of  the  city  opposite 
the  Pincian  Mount.  No  ray  of  thought,  even  yet, 
brightened  the  dull  faculties  of  Ulpiua;  still  ha  walked 
forward  vacantly,  and  still  he  was  followed  wearily  by 
the  fasl-failing  girl. 

Sunk  in  her  mingled  stupor  of  bodily  weakness  and 
mental  despair,  she  never  spoke,  never  raised  her  head, 
never  looked  forth  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  She 
had  now  ceased  even  to  feel  the  strong,  cold  grasp  of 
the  Pagan's  hand.  Shadowy  visions  of  spheres  beyond 
the  world,  arrayed  in  enchanting  beauty,  and  peopled 
with  happy  spirits  in  their  old  earthly  forms;  where  a 
long  deathless  existence  moved  smoothly  and  dreamily 
onward,  without  mark  of  time  or  taint  of  woe,  were 
opening  before  her  mind.  She  lost  all  memory  of 
afflictions  and  wrongs,  all  apprehension  of  danger  from 
the  madman  at  whoso  mercy  she  remained.  And  thus, 
she  still  moved  feebly  onward  as  the  will  of  Iflpins 
guided  her,  with  no  observation  of  her  present  peril, 
and  no  anxiety  for  her  impending  fate. 

They  passed  the  grand  circular  structure  of  the 
Pantheon,  entered  the  long  narrow  streets  leading  to 
the  banks  of  the  river,   and  finally  gained  the  margin 


of  the  Tiber  —  hard  by  the  little  island  that 
in  the  midst  of  its  waters.  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
the  Pagan  paused  mechanicaUy  in  Iiia  course,  and 
vacantly  directed  Iiia  dull  dreamy  eyes  on  the  prospect 
before  him,  where  the  walls,  stretching  abruptly  out- 
ward from  tUeir  ordinary  direction,  inclosed  the  Jani- 
culum  Hill,  as  it  rose  with  ita  irregular  maea  of 
ings  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
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At  this  sudden  change  from  action  to  repose, 
overtasked  energies  which  bad  hitherto  gifted  ibe  lim.1 
of  Antonina  with  an  unnatural  power  of  endurance, 
abruptly  relaxed.  She  sank  down  helpless  and  Bilont; 
hor  liead  drooped  towards  the  hard  ground,  aa  towards 
a  welcome  pillow,  but  found  no  support;  for  the  Pagan's 
iron  grasp  of  her  tiand  remained  unyielding  as  ever. 
Infirm  though  he  was,  he  appeared  at  this  moment  to 
be  unconscious  that  his  prisoner  was  now  hanging  at 
his  side.  Every  association  connected  with  her,  every 
recollection  of  his  position  with  her  in  her  father's 
house,  had  vanished  from  his  memory.  A  darker  blind- 
ness seemed  to  have  sunk  over  his  bodily  perceptions; 
his  eyas  rolled  slowly  to  and  fro  over  the  prospect  be- 
fore him,  but  regarded  nothing;  his  panting  breaths 
came  thick  and  fast;  his  shrunk  chest  heaved  as  if 
some  deep,  dread  agony  wore  pent  within  it  —  it 
was  evident  that  a  new  crisis  in  his  Insanity  was 
hand. 

At  this  moment  one  of  the  bands  of  marauders  -i 
the  desperate  uriiniuals  of  famine  and  plague 
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i  prowled  tfaiough  tlio  dtj,  appeared  iu  the  fitreet. 
Their  trembling  hands  Bought  their  weapons,  and  their 
haggard  faces  brightened  when  they  first  diacemod  the 
Pagan  and  the  girl;  but  as  they  approached  nearPT  they 
saw  enongh  in  the  figures  of  the  two,  at  a.  glanee,  to 
destroy  their  hopes  of  seizing  on  them  either  for  plunder 
or  food.  For  an  instant  they  stood  by  their  intended 
■victims,  as  if  debating  whether  to  murder  them  only 
for  murder's  sake,  when  the  appearance  of  two  women, 
stealthily  quitting  a  house  further  on  iu  the  street, 
carrying  a  basket  covered  by  some  tattered  garments, 
attracted  their  attention.  They  turned  instantly  to 
follow  the  bearers  of  the  basket,  and  again  TJlpins  and 
Antonina  were  left  alone  on  the  river's  bank. 

The  appearance  of  the  assassins  had  been  power- 
less, as  every  oliieT  sight  or  event  in  the  city,  in 
arousing  the  faculties  of  Ulpius.  He  had  neither  looked 
on  them  nor  fled  from  them  when  they  surrounded 
him;  but  now  when  they  were  gone,  he  slowly  turned 
his  head  in  the  direction  by  which  they  had  departed. 
His  gaze  wandered  over  the  wet  flagstones  of  the 
street,  over  two  corpses  stretched  on  them  at  a  little 
distance,  over  the  figure  of  a  female  slave,  who  lay  for- 
saken near  the  wall  of  one  of  the  bouses,  exerting  her 
lust  energies  to  drink  from  the  turbid  rain-water  which 
ran  down  the  kennel  by  her  side,  and  still  his  eyes 
remained  nnregardful  of  all  that  they  encountered. 
The  next  object  which  by  chance  attracted  his  vacant 
attention,  was  a  deserted  temple.  This  solitary  huUd- 
ing  fixed  him  immediately  in  contemplation,  — -  it  was 


destined  to  open  a  ne^  und  a  warning  scene  iu   ' 
dark  tragedy  of  his  closing  life. 

In  his  course  througli  the  city  he  Lad  passed  an- 
heeded  many  temples  far  more  prominent  in  sitastion, 
for  more  imposing  in  stractore,  than  this.  It  was  a 
building  of  no  remarkable  extent  or  extraordinary 
beauty.  Its  narrow  porticos  and  dark  doorway  were 
more  iitted  to  repel,  than  to  invite  the  eye;  but  it  had 
one  attraction,  powerful  above  all  glories  of  architec- 
ture, and  all  grandeor  of  situation,  to  arrest  in  him 
those  wandering  faculties,  whose  sterner  and  loftier 
aims  were  now  suspended  for  ever:  it  was  dedicated 
to  Serapis,  —  to  the  idol  which  had  been  the  deity 
of  bis  first  worship,  and  the  inspiration  of  his  last 
struggle  for  the  restoration  of  his  faith.  The  image 
of  the  god,  with  the  three-headed  monster  encircled 
by  a.  serpent,  obedient  beneath  his  hand,  was  carved 
over  the  portico. 

What  flood  of  emotions  rushed  into  the  vacant 
mind  of  Dlpius,  at  the  instant  when  he  discerned  the 
long-loved,  well-known  image  of  the  Egyptian  god, 
there  was  nothing,  for  some  moments,  ontwardly  visible 
in  him  to  betray.  His  moral  insensibility  appeared 
bat  to  be  deepened,  as  his  gaze  was  now  fixed  with 
rigid  intensity  on  the  temple  portico.  Thus  he  con- 
tinued to  remain  motionless,  as  if  what  he  saw  had 
petrified  him  where  he  stood,  when  the  clouds,  which 
had  been  closing  in  deeper  and  deeper  blackness  as 
the  morning  advanced,  and  which,  still  chained  with 
electricity,   were  gathering  to  revive  the  storm  of  tl 
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past  niglit,  burst  abruptly  into  a.  loud  peal  of  tliunder 
over  bis  Lead. 

At  that  waming  sound,  as  if  it  bad  been  tbe  supei'- 
natural  3ign.1l  awaited  to  aroueo  him,  —  as  if  in  one 
brief  moment  it  awakened  every  recollection  of  all 
tbat  be  bad  resolutely  attempted  during  tbe  nigbt  of 
tbnnder  tbat  was  past,  be  started  into  instant  anima- 
tion. His  countenance  brigbtened,  bis  form  expanded, 
be  dropped  tbe  hand  of  Antonina,  raised  bis  arm  aloft 
towards  tbe  wratbful  beaven  in  frantic  triumpb,  tben 
Btaggorlug  forwards,  fell  on  bis  knees  at  tbe  base  of 
the  temple  stops. 

Whatever  tbe  remembrances  of  bis  passage  through 
tbe  wall  at  tbe  Fincian  Hill,  and  of  tbe  toil  and  peril 
succeeding  it,  which  had  revived  when  the  thunder 
firEt  sounded  in  bis  ear,  they  had  now  vanished  as 
rapidly  as  they  bad  arisen,  and  bad  left  bis  wandering 
memory  free  to  revert  to  tho  scenes  which  the  image 
of  Serapie  was  most  fitted  to  reeal.  Recollections  of 
his  boyish  enjoyments  in  the  Temple  at  Alexandria, 
of  bis  youth's  enthusiasm,  of  tbe  triumphs  of  bis  early 
manhood,  —  all  disjointed  and  wayward,  yet  all 
bright,  glorious,  intoxicating,  —  flashed  before  bis 
shattered  mind.  Tears,  the  first  tbat  be  had  shod 
since  his  bappy  youth,  flowed  quick  down  bis  withered 
cheeks.  He  pressed  his  hot  forehead,  be  beat  bis 
parched  band  in  ecstasy,  on  the  cold,  wot  steps  beneath 
him.  He  muttered  breathless  ejaculations,  be  breathed 
strange  murmurs  of  endearment,  he  bambled  himself 
1  hia  rapCurouE  deliglit  beneath  the  walls  of  tbe  temple, 


like  a  dog  that  has  diacoTeied  his  lost  msster,  Mifl 
fawns  afFsctionately  at  hia  foet.  Criminal  as  he  wag, 
liiB  joy  in  hia  abasement,  his  glory  in  his  miserablo 
isolation  irom  hnmaUity,  waa  a  doom  of  degradatiou 
pitiable  to  be  beheld. 

After  an  interval  his  mood  changed.  Ke  rose  to 
hifl  feet;  hia  trembling  lim.bs  strengthened  with  a.  youth- 
ful Tigour,  aa  he  ascended  the  temple  steps,  and  gained 
its  doorway.  He  turned  for  a  moment,  and  looked 
forth  over  the  street,  ere  he  entered  the  hallowed 
domain  of  hia  distempered  imagination.  To  hint  the 
cloudy  sty  above  was  now  shining  with  the  radiance 
o(  the  Bun-bright  East  The  death-laden  highways  of 
Rome,  as  they  stretched  before  him,  were  beautiful 
with  lofty  trees,  and  populous  with  happy  fignres;  and 
along  the  dark  flagstones  beneath,  where  stiU  lay  tlie 
corpses  which  he  had  no  eye  to  see,  he  beheld  already 
the  priests  of  Serapis,  with  hb  revered  gaardian,  his 
beloved  Macrinus  of  former  days,  at  their  head,  ad- 
vancing to  meet  and  welcome  him  in  the  hall  of  the 
Egyptian  god.  Visions  such  as  thtse  passed  gloriously 
before  the  Pagan's  eyes,  as  he  stood  triumphant  on 
the  steps  of  the  temple,  and  brightened  to  him  with  a 
noonday  light  its  dusky  recesses,  when  after  his  brief 
delay  ho  turned  from  the  street,  and  disappeared 
through  the  doorway  of  the  sacred  place. 

The  rain  poured  down  more  thickly  than  before; 
the  thunder,  once  aroused,  now  eonnded  in  deep  and 
irequent  peals,  as  Antonina  raised  herself  from  the 
ground,  and  looked  around  her,  in  momentary  expocM- 
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tibn  that  the  dreaded  form  of  lUpius  muat  meet  her 
eyes.  No  living-  creattire  was  visible  in  tlie  street. 
The  forsaken  slave  still  reclined  near  the  wall  uf  the 
house  where  she  had  first  appeared,  when  the  Pagan 
gitiued  the  approaches  to  tho  temple;  but  she  uow  lay 
there  dead.  No  fresh  bands  of  robbers  appeared  in 
sight.  An  uninterrupted  solitude  prevailed  in  all  direc- 
tions, as  far  as  the  eye  coald  reach. 

At  the  moment  whea  Ulpius  had  relinqoiahed  his 
grasp  of  her  hand,  Antonina  had  sunk  to  the  ground, 
helpless  and  resigned,  but  not  exhausted  beyond  all 
power  of  sensation,  or  all  capacity  for  thought  While 
she  lay  on  the  cold  pavement  of  the  street,  her  mind 
Btill  piirsued  its  visions  of  a  speedy  death,  and  a  tran- 
quil life-in-death  to  succeed  it  in  a  future  state.  But, 
as  minute  after  minute  elapsed,  and  no  harsh  voice 
sounded  in  her  ear,  no  pitiless  hand  dragged  her  from 
the  ground,  no  ominous  footsteps  were  audible  around 
her,  a  change  passed  gradually  over  her  tlioughts;  the 
instinct  of  self-preservation  slowly  revived  within  her; 
and,  as  she  raised  herself  to  look  forth  on  the  gloomy 
prospect,  the  chances  of  uninterrupted  flight  and  pre- 
sent safety  presented  by  the  solitude  of  the  street, 
aroused  her  like  a.  voice  uf  encouragement,  like  an  un- 
expected promise  of  help. 

Her  perception  of  outer  influences  returned,  she 
felt  the  rain  that  drenched  her  garments,  she  shuddered 
at  the  thunder  sounding  over  her  head,  she  marked 
with  horror  the  dead  bodies  lying  before  her  on  the 
L  overpowering  desire   animated  her  to  f 
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from  the  place,  to  escape  from  the  desolate  scene 
around,  even  tLoagh  ebe  should  sink  eshansted  hy  the 
effort  in  the  next  street.  Slowly  she  arose,  —  her 
linths  trembled  with  a  premature  infirmi^;  but  ehe 
gained  her  feet.  She  tottered  onward,  turning  her 
hack  on  the  river,  passed  bowildered  between  long 
rows  of  deserted  houses,  and  arrived  opposite  a  public 
garden,  surrounding  a  little  summer-house,  whose  de- 
serted portico  offered  hoth  concealment  and  shelter. 
Here,  therefore,  she  took  refuge,  crouching  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  the  building,  and  hiding  ber  face 
in  her  hands,  as  if  to  shut  out  all  view  of  the  dreary 
though  altered  scenes  which  spread  befm-e  her  eyea. 

Woful  thoughts  and  recollections  now  moved  within 
her  in  bewildering  confusion.  All  that  she  had  sufiered 
since  Ulpius  had  dragged  her  from  the  farm>house  in 
the  snhurha  —  tlie  night*pilgrimage  over  the  pliun  — 
tha  fearful  passage  through  the  wall  —  revived  in  her 
memory,  mingled  with  vague  ideas,  now  for  the  first 
time  aroused,  of  the  plague  and  famine  that  were  de- 
solating the  city;  and,  with  sudden  apprehensions  that 
Goisvintha  might  still  be  following  her,  knife  in  hand, 
through  the  lonely  streets:  while  passively  prominent 
over  all  these  varying  sources  of  angntsh  and  dread, 
the  scene  of  the  young  chieftain's  death  lay  like  a 
cold  weight  on  her  heavy  heart  The  damp  turf  of 
his  grave  seemed  still  to  press  against  her  breast;  liis 
last  kiss  yet  trembled  on  her  Hps;  she  knew,  though 
she  dared  not  look  down  on  them,  that  the  spota4 
his  blood  yet  stained  her  garments. 
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Whetlier  she  strove  to  rise  aud  oontinuo  her  flight; 
whether  she  crouched  down  again  under  the  portico, 
resigned  for  one  bitter  moment  to  perish  by  the  knife 
of  Gtoisvintha,  — -  if  Goisvintha  were  near;  to  fall  once 
more  into  the  Lands  of  Ulpius,  —  if  Ulpius  were 
tracking  her  to  her  retreat,  the  crushing  sense  that  she 
was  utterly  bereaved  of  her  beloved  protector,  —  that 
the  friend  of  her  brief  days  of  happiness  was  lost  to 
her  for  ever,  —  that  Hemianric,  who  had  preserved 
her  from  death,  had  been  murdered  in  his  youth  and 
hiB  strength  by  her  side,  never  deserted  her.  Since 
the  assassination  in  the  farm-house,  she  was  now  for 
the  first  time  alone;  and  now  for  the  first  time  she  felt 
the  full  severity  of  her  affliction,  and  knew  how  dark 
was  the  blank  which  was  spread  before  every  aspira- 
tion of  her  future  life. 

^Enduring,  almost  eternal,  as  the  burden  of  her 
desolation  seemed  now  to  have  become,  it  was  yet  to 
be  removed,  ere  long,  by  ftelings  of  a  tenderer  moum- 
falness,  and  a  more  resigned  woe.  The  innate  and 
innocent  fortitude  of  disposition,  which  had  made  her 
patient  under  the  rigour  of  her  youthful  education, 
and  hopeful  under  the  trials  that  assailed  her  on  her 
banishment  from  her  father's  houae;  which  had  never 
deserted  her  until  the  awful  scenes  of  the  past  night 
of  assassination  and  death  rose  in  triumphant  horror 
before  her  eyes;  and  which,  even  then,  had  beea 
suspended  but  not  destroyed,  was  now  destined  to 
regain  its  healing  influence  over  her  heart  As  she 
still  cowered  in  her  lonely  refuge,  the  final  hope,  the 
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leudence  ou  a  restoration  to  hex  father's 
I  her  father's  love,  that  had  moved  her 
over  the  young  chieftain's  grave,  and  had  prompted 
her  last  effort  for  freedom  when  Dlpius  had  dragged 
her  through  the  passage  in  the  rifted  wall,  Bnddenly 
revived. 

Once  more  she  arose,  and  looked  forth  on  the  de- 
solate city  and  the  stormy  sky,  but  now  with  mild  and 
nuflhrioking  eyes.  Her  recollections  of  the  past  grew 
tender  in  their  youthful  gi'ief;  her  thoughts  for  the 
future  became  patient,  aolemn,  and  serene.  Images 
of  her  first  and  her  last-left  protector,  of  her  old  fami- 
liar home,  of  her  garden  solitude  on  the  Pincian  Mount, 
spread  beautiful  before  her  imagination,  as  resting-places 
to  her  weary  heart.  She  descended  the  steps  of  the 
sunimer-house,  with  no  apprehension  of  her  enemies, 
no  doubt  of  her  resolution;  for  she  knew  the  beacon 
that  was  now  to  direct  her  onward  course.  The  tears 
gathered  full  in  her  eyes,  as  she  passed  into  the  gar- 
den;  but  her  step  never  faltered,  her  features  never 
lost  their  combined  expression  of  tranquil  sorrow  and 
subdued  hope.  So  she  oace  more  entered  the  perilous 
streets;  and,  murmuring  to  herself —  "My  fatiier!  my 
fatherl"  as  if  in  those  simple  words  lay  the  hand  that 
was  to  guide,  and  the  providence  that  was  to  preserve 
her,  she  began  to  trace  her  flilitary  way  in  the  '" 
tion  of  the  Pincian  Mount 

It  was  a  spectacle  —  touehiog,  beautifU, 
sublime  —  to  see  this  young  girl,  but  a  few 
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reed,  by  perilous  paths  and  by  criminal  hands,  from 
Bcenes  which  had  begun  in  treachery,  only  to  end  ia 
ig  resolute  and  alone ,  through  the 
streets  of  a  migity  city,  overwhelmed  by  all  that  is 
poignajit  in  human  anguish  and  iiideous  in  human 
crjme.  It  was  a  noble  evidence  of  the  strong  power 
over  the  world  and  the  world's  perils,  with  which  the 
simplest  affection  may  arm  the  frailest  being  —  to  be- 
hold her  thus  porsuing  her  way,  superior  to  every 
horror  of  desolation  and  death  that  clogged  her  path, 
nnconBciously  discovering  in  the  softly -murmured  name 
of  "father,"  which  still  fell  at  intervals  from  her  lips, 
the  pure  purpose  that  sustained  her  —  the  steady 
heroiflm  that  ever  held  her  in  her  doubtful  course.  The 
storms  of  heaven  poured  over  her  head  ~—  the  crimes 
and  sufferings  of  Rome  darkened  the  paths  of  her 
pilgrimage;  but  she  passed  firmly  onward  through  all, 
like  a  ministering  spirit,  journeying  along  earthly 
shores  in  the  bright  inviolability  of  its  merciful  mis- 
sion and  its  holy  thoughts  —  like  a  ray  of  light  living 
in  the  strength  of  its  own  beauty,  amid  the  tempest 
and  obscurity  of  a  stranger  sphere- 
Once  more  she  entered  the  Campus  Martius.  Again 
she  passed  the  public  fountains,  still  unnaturally  de- 
voted to  serve  as  beds  for  the  dying  and  as  sepulchres 
for  the  dead;  again  she  trod  the  dreary  highways, 
where  the  stronger  among  the  famished  populace  yet 
paced  hither  and  thither  in  ferocious  silence  and  un- 
social separation.  No  word  was  addressed,  hardly  a 
look  WAS  directed  to  her,   as  she  pursued  her  solitary 
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course.  She  was  desolate  among  tlie  desolate-,  : 
among  others  abandoned  like  herself. 

The  robber,  wheu  be  pasaeJ  her  by,  saw  that  she 
was  worthless  for  the  interests  of  plunder  as  the  poor- 
est of  the  dying  citizens  around  him.  The  patrician, 
loitering  feebly  onward  to  the  shelter  of  bis  palace 
balls,  avoided  her  as  a  new  suppliant  among  the  people 
for  the  charity  which  he  had  not  to  bestow,  and 
quickened  his  pace  as  she  approached  him  in  the  street 
Unprotected,  yet  unmolested,  hurrying  from  her  lone- 
linesfl  and  her  bitter  recoUections  to  the  refuge  of  her 
father's  lore,  as  she  would  have  hurried  when  a  child 
&om  her  first  apprehension  of  ill  to  the  refuge  of  her 
father's  arms,  she  gained  at  length  the  foot  of  the  Pin- 
cian  Hill  —  at  length  ascended  the  streets  so  often 
trodden  in  the  tranquil  days  of  old! 

The  portals  and  outer  buildings  of  Vetranio's  pa- 
lace, OS  she  passed  them,  presented  a  striking  and 
ominous  spectacle.  Within  the  lofty  steel  railings  which 
protected  the  building  the  famine-wasted  slaves  of  the 
senator  appeared  reeling  and  tottering  beneath  full 
vases  of  wine,  which  they  were  feebly  endeavouring  to 
carry  into  the  interior  apartments.  Gaudy  hangings 
drooped  from  the  balconies,  garlands  of  ivy  were 
wreathed  round  the  statues  of  the  marble  front,  la 
the  midst  of  the  besioged  city,  and  in  impions  mockery 
of  the  famine  and  pestilence  which  were  wasting  it  — 
hut  and  palace  —  to  its  remotest  confines,  were  pro- 
ceeding in  this  devoted  dwelling  the  preparations  for» 
triumphant  feast  I 
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TTnheodAil  of  the  startling  proupect  presented  by 
Vetranio'a  abode,  her  eyes  beut  but  in  one  absorbing 
direction,  her  steps  hurrying  faster  and  faster  with 
each  succeeding  instant,  Antouina  approached  the  home 
from  which  she  had  been  exiled  in  fear,  and  to  which 
she  was  returning  in  woe.  Tet  a  moment  more  of 
stong  exertion,  of  overpowering  anticipation,  and  she 
reached  the  garden  gate  I 

She  dashed  back  the  heavy  hair,  matted  over  her 
brows  by  the  rain;  she  glanced  rapidly  around  her;  she 
beheld  the  window  of  her  bedchamber  with  the  old 
simple  cartain  still  hanging  at  its  accustomed  place; 
she  saw  the  well-remembered  trees,  the  carefully-tended 
flower-beds,  now  drooping  mournfully  beneath  tlm 
gloomy  sky.  Her  heart  swelled  within  her,  her  breath 
seemed  suddenly  arrested  in  her  bosom,  as  she  trod 
the  garden  path,  and  ascended  the  steps  beyond.  The 
door  at  the  top  was  ajar.  With  a  last  effort  sho  thrust 
it  open,  and  stood  once  more  —  unaided  and  unwel- 
comed,  yet  hope&l  of  consolation,  of  pardon,  of  love 
—  within  her  first  and  l^t  sanctuary,  the  walls  of  her 
home  I 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

FoB8A£GN  as  it  appears  on  an  outward  view  during 
the  morning  of  which  we  now  write,  the  honse  of  Nu- 
merian  is  yet  not  tenantless.  In  one  of  the  sleeping 
apartments,  stretched  on  hla  couch,  with  none  to  watch 
by  ita  side,  lies  the  master  of  the  little  dwelling.    We 
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last  beheld  him  on  the  sceue  mingled  witb  u^ 
ing  congregation  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran, 
still  Gearching  for  hia  child  amid  the  con^ion  of  the 
public  distribntisn  of  food  dnring  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  misfortunes  of  besieged  !Rome.  Since  that  time  he 
has  toiled  and  sufierod  mach;  and  no^  the  day  of  ex- 
haustion long  deferred,  the  hours  of  helpless  solitude, 
constantly  dreaded,  have  at  length  arrived. 

From  the  first  periods  of  the  siege,  while  all  around 
him  in  the  city  moved  gloomily  onward  through  darker 
and  darker  changes;  while  famine  rapidly  merged  into 
pestilence  and  death;  while  human  hopes  and  purposes 
gradually  diminiahed  and  declined  with  each  succeed- 
ing day,  he  alone  remained  over  devoted  to  the  samo 
labour,  ever  animated  by  the  same  object  —  the  only 
one  among  all  his  fellow- citizens  whom  no  outward 
event  could  influence  for  good  or  evil,  for  hope  or 
feai. 

In  every  street  of  Borne,  at  all  honrs,  among  all 
ranks  of  people,  bo  was  still  to  bo  seen  constantly  pur- 
suing the  same  hopeless  search.  When  the  mob  burst 
furiously  into  the  public  granaries  to  seize  the  last 
supplies  of  com  hoarded  for  the  rich,  hn  was  ready  at 
the  doors  watching  them  as  they  came  out.  When 
rows  of  houses  were  deserted  by  all  but  the  dead,  bo 
was  beheld  within,  passing  from  window  to  window, 
as  be  sought  through  each  room  for  the  treasure  that 
be  had  lost  When  some  few  among  the  popalace,  in 
the  first  days  of  the  pestilence,  united  in  the  vain  at- 
tempt  to  cast  over  the  lofty  walls   the    corpses  i 
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strewed  the  street,  Lb  mingled  widi  them  to  look  on 
the  rigid  faces  of  the  dead.  In  solitary  places,  where 
the  parent  not  yet  lost  to  affection  strove  to  cany  hia 
dying  child  from  the  deaert  roadway  to  the  shelier  of 
a  roof;  where  the  wife,  still  faithfal  to  her  duties,  re- 
ceived her  hsshand's  last  hreath  in  silent  despair;  he 
was  seen  gliding  by  their  sides,  and  for  one  brief  in- 
stant looking  on  them  with  attentive  and  moamfnl 
eyes.  Wherever  he  went,  whatever  he  beheld,  he 
asked  no  sympathy  and  sought  no  aid.  He  went  hia 
way,  a  pilgrim  on  a  solitary  path;  an  unregarded  ex- 
pectant for  a  boon  that  no  others  could  care  to  pai^ 
take. 

When  the  famine  first  began  to  bo  felt  in  the  city, 
he  seemed  unconscious  of  its  approach  —  he  made  no 
effort  to  procure  beforehand  the  provision  of  a  few 
days'  BQstenance;  if  he  attended  the  first  public  distri- 
butiona  of  food.  It  was  only  to  prosecute  his  search  for 
his  child  amid  the  throng  around  him.  He  must  have 
perished  with  the  first  feeble  victims  of  starvation,  had 
he  not  been  met,  during  his  solitary  wanderings,  by 
some  of  the  members  of  the  congregation  whom  his 
piety  and  eloquence  had  collected  in  formor  days. 

By  these  persons,  whose  entreaties  that  he  would 
Buapend  his  hopeless  search  he  always  answered  with  the 
same  firm  and  patient  denial,  his  course  was  carefully 
watched,  and  his  wants  anxiously  provided  for.  Out 
of  every  supply  of  food  which  they  were  enabled  to 
collect,  his  share  was  invariably  carried  to  his  abode. 
Tbey  remembered  their  teacher  in  the  hour  of  his  de- 


jectiou,  03  thsy  Iiad  formerly  revereuued  turn  la  t 
day  of  his  vigour;  they  toiled  t«  preserve  hia  life  as 
anxiously  as  they  had  laboured  to  profit  hy  hia  in- 
structions; they  listened  aa  his  disciples  ouce,  they 
served  him  aa  his  children  now. 

But  over  these,  a^  over  all  other  offices  of  humnii 
kiaduess,  tho  famine  v&s  destined  gradually  and  surely 
to  prevail.  Tho  provision  of  food  garnered  up  by  the 
congregation,  ominously  lessened  with  eaeh  sueceeding 
day.  When  the  pestilence  began  darkly  to  appear,  the 
numhers  of  those  who  sought  their  affiicted  teacher  at 
Ills  abode,  or  followed  him  through  the  dreary  streets, 
fatally  decreased. 

Then,  aa  the  nourishment  which  had  supported  and 
the  vigilance  which  had  watched  Itim  thus  diminished, 
BO  did  tho  hard-tasked  energies  of  the  unhappy  father 
fail  him  faster  and  faster.  Each  morning  as  ho  arose, 
his  steps  were  more  feeble,  his  heart  grew  heavier 
witliin  him,  his  wanderings  through  the  ci^  were  leas 
and  less  resolnte  and  prolonged.  At  length  hia  powers 
totally  deserted  him;  the  last-left  members  of  his 
congregation,  as  they  approached  hia  abode  with  the 
last-left  provision  of  food  which  they  possessed,  fonnd 
him  prostrate  with  exhaustion  at  his  garden  gate.  They 
bore  him  to  his  couch,  placed  their  charitable  offering 
by  hia  side,  and  leaving  one  of  their  numbers  Iq  . 
protect  hini  from  the  robber  and  the  assassin, 
quitted  the  honae  in  despair. 

For  some  days  the  guardian  remained  faithful  >| 
hia  post,   until  hia  sufferings  from  lack  of  food  < 
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p0wered  his  vigilance.  Dreading  tliat,  in  his  estromitj, 
he  might  be  tempted  to  take  from  the  old  man's  small 
store  of  provision  vhat  little  remained,  he  fled  from 
the  house,  to  seek  sustenance,  however  loathsome,  in 
the  public  streets;  and  thenceforth  Numcriau  was  left 
defenceless  in  his  solitary  abode. 

He  was  first  beheld  on  the  scenes  which  these 
pages  present,  a  man  of  austere  purpose,  of  unwearied 
energy;  a  valiant  reformer,  who  defied  all  difficulties 
that  beset  him  in  his  progress;  a  triumphant  teacher, 
leading  at  his  will  whoever  listened  to  his  words;  a 
father,  proudly  contemplating  the  fnture  position  which 
he  destined  for  bis  child.  Far  different  did  he  now 
appear.  Lost  to  his  ambition,  brokea  in  spirit,  helpless 
in  body,  separated  from  his  daughter  by  his  own  act, 
he  lay  on  his  untended  couch  in  a  death-like  lethargy. 
The  cold  wind  blowing  through  his  opened  window 
awakened  no  sensations  in  his  torpid  frame, — the  cup 
of  water  and  the  small  relics  of  coarse  food  stood  near 
his  baud,  but  be  had  no  vigilance  to  discern  them. 
His  open  eyes  looked  atedfastly  upward,  and  yet  he 
reposed  as  one  in  a  deep  sleep,  or  as  one  already 
devoted  to  the  tomb;  save  when,  at  intervals,  bis  lips 
moved  slowly  with  a  long  and  painfully-drawn  breath, 
or  a  fever  flush  tinged  his  hollow  cheek  with  changing 
and  momentary  hues. 

While  thus  in  outward  aspect  appearing  to  linger 
between  life  and  death,  his  faculties  yet  remained 
feebly  vital  within  him.  Aroused  by  no  eitemal 
influence     and  governed  by  uo  mental  restraint,  they 
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now  created  before  Iiim  a  strange  waking  vision, 
pable  as  an  actual  event. 

It  seemed  tt>  liim  that  he  was  reposing;,  not  i 

ivn  chamber,  bat  in  some  mysterious  world,  filled  with     " 
twilight    atmosphere,     inexpressibly    soothing    and 
gentle  to  his  aching  sight.  Through  this  mitd  radiance 

e  conld  trace,  at  long  intervals,  shado^vy  representa- 
tions of  the  scenes  throagh  which  he  had  passed  in 
search  of  his  lost  child.  The  gloomy  streets,  the  lonely 
honses  abandoned  to  the  anburied  dead,  which  be  bad 
explored,  alternately  appeared  and  vanished  before  h'm 
in  solemn  snccession;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  one  vision 
disappeared  ere  another  rose,  he  beard  afar  off  a  sound 
as  of  gentle,  womanly  voices,  murmuring  in  solemn 
accents,  "The  search  has  been  made  in  penitence,  in 
patience,  in  prayer,  and  has  not  been  pursued  in 
vain.  The  lost  shall  return  ■ —  the  beloved  shall  yet 
be  restored  1" 

Thus,  as  it  had  begun,  the  vision  long  continued. 
Now  the  scenes  through  which  he  had  wandered  passed 
slowly  before  Itis  eyes,  now  the  soft  voices  murmured 
pityingly  in  his  ear.  At  length  the  first  disappeared, 
and  the  last  became  silentj  then  ensued  a  long  vacant 
interval,  and  then  the  grey,  tranquil  light  brightened 
slowly  at  one  spot,  out  of  which  he  behold  advancing 
towards  him  the  form  of  his  lost  child. 

She  came  to  bis  side,  she  bent  lovingly  over  him; 
be  saw  her  eyes,  with  their  old  patient,  diildlike  ex- 
pression, looking  BorrowfoUy  down  upon  him.  Hia 
heart   revived    to   a    sense    of  unspeakable    awe 
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eonbition,  to  emotiona  of  yoarning  love  and  inouniful 
Lope;  Ilia  speech  returned;  ho  whispered  tremulously, 
"Cluldl  child!  1  repented  in  bitter  woe  the  wrong  tlint 
I  did  to  thee;  I  sought  thee,  in  my  loneliness  on  eartli, 
throngh  the  long  day  and  the  gloomy  night!  And  now 
the  merciful  God  has  sent  thee  to  pardon  me!  I  loved 
thee;  I  wept  for  thee." 

Hifl  voice  died  within  him,  for  now  his  outward 
sensations  quickened.  He  fc!t  warm  tears  falling  on 
bis  cheeks,  he  felt  embracing  arms  clasped  round  him; 
be  heard  tenderly  repeated,  "Father!  speak  to  mo 
as  you  were  wont;  love  me,  father,  and  forgive  me, 
as  you  loved  and  forgave  me  when  I  was  a  little 
child!" 

The  sound  of  that  well-remembered  voice  —  which 
had  ever  spoken  kindly  and  reverently  to  him;  which 
bud  last  addressed  bim  in  tones  of  despairing  supplica- 
tion; which  he  had  hardly  hoped  to  hear  again  on 
oartii  —  penetrated  his  whole  being,  like  awakening 
music  in  the  dead  silence  of  night  TTiq  eyes  lost  their 
vacant  espression;  he  raised  himself  suddenly  on  the 
couch;  be  saw  that  what  had  begun  as  a  vision  had 
ended  as  a  reality;  that  his  dream  had  proved  the 
immediate  forerunner  of  its  own  fulfilment;  that  his 
daughter  in  her  bodily  presence  was  indeed  restored; 
and  his  head  drooped  forward,  and  he  trembled  and 
wept  upon  het  bosom,  in  the  overpowering  fiilness  of 
his  gratitude  and  deliglit. 

For  some  moments  Antonina,  calming  with  the 
resolute  beroism  of  affection  ber  own  thronging  emo- 
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tioDB  of  awe  and  af&iglit,  endeavoured  to  soothe  and 
anpport  her  fast-failing  parent.  Her  horror  almost 
overwlielmed  her,  aa  she  thought  that  now,  wheu 
through  grief  and  peril  she  was  at  last  restored  to  him, 
he  might  expire  in  her  arms;  hut  even  yet  her  resolu- 
tion did  not  fail  her.  The  last  hope  of  her  brief  and 
bitter  life  was  now  the  hope  of  reviving  her  father; 
and  she  clung  to  it  witli  tho  tenacity  of  despair. 

She  calmed  her  voice  while  she  spoke  to  bim;  she 
entreated  him  to  remember  that  hia  daughter  had 
returned  to  watch  over  him,  to  be  his  obedient  pupil 
as  in  days  of  old.  Vain  effort!  Even  while  the  words 
passed  her  lips,  bis  arms,  which  had  been  pressed  over 
her,  relaxed;  hia  head  grew  heavier  on  her  bosom.  In 
the  despair  of  the  moment,  she  tore  herself  from  him, 
and  looked  round  to  seek  the  help  that  none  were 
near  to  afford.  The  cup  of  water,  the  last  provision 
of  food,  attracted  her  eye.  With  quick  instinct  she 
caught  them  up.  Hope,  success,  salvation,  lay  in  those 
miserable  relics.  She  pressed  the  food  into  his  month; 
she  moistened  hia  parched  lips,  his  dry  brow,  with  the 
water.  During  one  moment  of  horrible  snspense  she 
saw  him  still  insensible;  then  the  vital  functions 
revived;  bis  eyes  opened  again,  and  fixed  famine-stnick 
on  the  wretched  nourishment  before  him.  He  devoured 
it  ravenously;  he  drained  the  cup  of  water  to  its  last 
drop;  he  sank  hack  again  on  the  couch.  But  now  the 
torpid  blood  moved  once  more  in  his  veins;  his  heart 
beat  less  and  less  feebly:  he  was  saved.  She  saw  I 
ehe  bent  over  him,  —  saved  by  the  lost  child  io 
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^      .tad  gratitude,  which  no  wofal  remembrances 

[  had  power  to  embitter  in  its  bright,  sudden  birtb!  She 
!  knelt  down  by  the  side  of  the  couch,  ahnout  cioahed 
by  her  own  emotioDS.  Over  the  grave  of  the  young 
warrior  she  had  raised  her  heart  to  Heaven  in  agony 
I  and  grief,  and  now  by  her  father's  side  she  poured 
I  forth  her  whole  soul  to  her  Creator,  in  trembling 
I  ejaculations  of  thankfulness  and  hopel 
'  Thus  —  the  one  slowly  recovering  whatever  of  life 

and  vigour  yet  condnued  ia  his  weakened  frame,  the 
other  still  filled  with  her  all-abaorbing  emotions  of 
gratitude  —  the  father  and  daughter  long  remained. 
And  now,  as  morning  waned  towards  nooQ,  the  storm 
began  to  subside.  Gradually  and  solemnly  the  vast 
thunder-clouds  rolled  asunder,  and  the  bright  blue 
heaven  beyond,  appeared  through  their  fantastic  rifts. 
The  lessening  rain-drops  fell  light  and  silvery  to  the 
earth,  and  breeze  and  sunshine  were  wafted  at  fitful 
intervals  over  the  plague-tainted  atmosphere  of  Home. 
As  yet,  subdued  by  the  shadows  of  the  floating  clouds, 
the  dawning  sunbeams  glittered  softly  through  the  win- 
dows of  Nnmetian's  chamber.  They  played,  warm  and 
reviving,  over  his  worn  features,  like  messengers  of 
resurrection  and  hope  from  their  native  heaven.  Life 
eeemed  to  expand  within  hii 
gentle  ministering.  Once  more 
turned  towards  his  child :  and  v 
with  a  healthful  joy,  and  his 


1  under  their  fresh  and 
he  raised  himself,  and 
LOW  his  heart  throbbed 
E  closed  round  her,  not 


'Jc  the  helplessness  of  infirmity,  but  in  the  welcome  of  love. 


His   words,    when  he  spoke  to  her,   fell  at  firit 

almost  jnartdculately  from  his  lips  —  they  were  mingled 
together  in  confused  phrases  of  tenderness,  contrition, 
thanksgiving.  All  the  native  enthusiasm  of  his  dispe- 
<iition,  all  the  latent  love  for  Lis  child,  which  had  for 
years  been  suppressed  by  his  austerity,  or  diverted  by 
hia  ambition,  now  at  last  burst  forth. 

Trembling  and  silent  in  his  arms,  Aiitonina  vainly 
endeavoured  to  return  bis  caresses,  and  to  answer  his 
words  of  welcome.  Now  for  the  first  time  she  knew 
bow  deep  was  her  father's  affection  for  her;  she  felt 
how  foreign  to  lus  real  nature  had  been  his  assumed 
severity  in  their  intercourse  of  former  days;  and  in 
the  quick  flow  of  new  feelings  and  old  recollections 
produced  by  the  delighting  surprise  of  the  discovery, 
she  found  herself  speechless.  She  could  only  listen 
eagerly,  breathlessly,  while  he  spoke.  His  words,  fal- 
tering and  confused  though  they  were,  were  words  of 
endearment  which  she  had  never  heard  from  him  be- 
fore; they  were  words  which  no  mother  had  ever  pro- 
nounced beside  ber  infant  bed;  and  they  sank  divinely 
consoling  over  her  heart,  as  messages  of  pardon  from 
angel's  lips. 

Gradually  Numerian's  voice  grew  calmer,  lie 
raised  hia  daughter  in  bis  arms,  and  bent  wistfully  on 
her  face  bis  attentive  and  pitying  eyes.  "Ketumed, 
retumedl"  be  murmured,  while  be  gazed  on  her, 
"never  again  to  depart!  fietumed,  beautiful  and 
patient,  kinder  and  more  tender  than  ever!  Love^ 
and  pardon  me,  Antonina.     I  sought  for  you  u 
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3  and  despair.  Think  not  of  me  as  what  I 
,  bat  as  what  I  am!  There  were  daya  when  you 
weio  yet  an  infant,  when  I  had  no  thought  but  how 
to  cherish  and  delight  you,  and  now  those  days  have 
come  again.  You  shall  read  no  gloomy  task-boolts; 
you  shall  never  be  separated  &om  me  morci  you  shall 
play  sweet  music  on  the  late;  you  shall  be  all  gar- 
landed with  flowers  which  I  will  provide  for  yoal  We 
will  find  friends  and  glad  companions;  we  will  brisg 
happiness  with  UB  wherever  we  are  seen.  God's  bless- 
iag  goes  forth  from  chOdren  like  you,  —  it  has  fallen 
upon  me,  —  it  has  raised  me  from  the  dead!  My 
Antonina  shall  teach  me  to  worship,  as  I  once  taught 
her.  She  shall  pray  for  me  in  the  morning,  and  pray 
for  me  at  night;  and  when  she  thinks  aot  of  it,  when 
she  sleeps,  I  shall  come  softly  to  her  bedside,  and  wait 
and  watch  over  her,  so  that  when  she  opens  her  eyes, 
they  shall  open  on  me,  —  they  are  the  eyes  of  my 
child  who  has  been  restored  to  me,  —  there  is  nothing 
on  earth  that  can  speak  to  me  like  them  of  happiness 
and  peacel" 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  raptui'ously 
on  hei  face  as  it  was  turned  towards  him.  His  fea- 
tures partially  saddened  while  he  gazed;  and  taking 
her  long  bair  —  still  wet  and  dishevelled  from  the 
rain  —  in  hia  hands,  he  pressed  it  over  his  lips,  over 
his  face,  over  hia  neck.  Then,  when  he  saw  that  she 
was  endeavouring  to  speak,  when  he  hoheld  the  tears 
that  were  now  filling  her  eyes,  ho  drew  her  closer  to 
him,  and  hurriedly  continued  ia  lower  tones:  — 


"Hashl  hush!  No  more  grief  —  no  more  teaa! 
Tell  me  not  whither  you  have  -wandered  —  speak  not 
of  what  you  have  suffered ;  for  would  not  every  word 
be  a  reproach  to  me?  And  you  have  come  to  pardoa, 
and  not  to  reproachi  Let  not  the  recollectiou  that  it 
was  I  who  cast  yon  off  be  forced  on  me  from  yoor 
lipa !  let  ns  remember  only  that  we  ore  restored  to  eacli 
other;  let  as  tbink  that  God  has  accepted  my  penitenct; 
and  forgiven  me  my  sin,  in  Buffering  my  child  to  re- 
turn! Or,  if  we  must  speak  of  the  days  of  separation 
that  are  past,  apeak  to  me  of  the  days  that  found  you 
tranquil  and  secure;  rejoice  me,  by  tolling  me  that  it 
was  not  all  danger  and  woe  in  the  bitter  destiny  which 
my  guilty  anger  prepared  for  my  own  childl  Say  to 
me  that  yon  met  protectors  as  well  as  enemies,  in  the 
hour  of  your  flight,  —  that  all  were  not  harsb  to  you, 
as  I  was,  —  that  those  of  whom  you  asked  shelter 
and  safety,  looked  on  your  face  a§  on  a  petidon  for 
charity  and  kindness  from  friends  whom  they  loved! 
Tell  me  only  of  your  protectors,  Antonina,  for  in  that 
there  will  be  consolation:  and  you  have  come  to  con- 
sole 1" 

As  be  waited  for  her  reply,  be  felt  her  tremble  on 
his  bosom,  be  saw  the  shudder  that  ran  over  ber  frame. 
The  despair  in  ber  voice,  though  she  only  pronounced 
in  answer  to  him  the  simple  words,  "There  was  one" 
—  and  then  ceased,  unable  to  proceed  —  penetrated 
coldly  to  bis  heart.  "Is  he  not  at  hand?"  be  hurriedly 
resumed.  "Why  is  he  not  here?  Let  i 
without  delay.     I  must  humble  myself  before  hiaa 
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r  gratitude.  1  must  show  him  that  I  was  worthy 
thftt  my  Antonina  aiiould  be  restored." 

"He  is  deadi"  she  gasped,  sinking  down  in  the 
arniH  that  embraced  her,  as  the  recoUettions  of  the 
past  night  again  crowded  in  nil  their  horror  on  her 
memory.  "They  murdered  him  by  my  side.  —  Oh, 
father!  father!  he  loved  me;  he  would  have  reverenced 
and  protected  you!" 

"May  the  mercifiil  God  receive  him  among  the 
blessed  angels,  and  honour  bim  among  the  holy  mar- 
tyrs!" cried  the  father,  raising  his  tearful  eyes  in  sup- 
plication. "May  his  spirit,  if  it  can  still  he  observant 
of  the  things  of  earth,  know  that  his  name  ehall  be 
written  on  my  heart  with  the  name  of  my  child;  that 
I  will  think  on  him  as  on  a  beloved  companion,  and 
monm  for  him  as  for  a  son  that  has  been  taken  from 
me!" 

He  ceased,  and  looked  down  on  Antonina,  whose 
features  were  still  hidden  from  him.  Each  felt  that  a 
new  bond  of  mutttal  aifection  had  been  created  between 
them  by  what  each  had  spoken;  hut  both  now  remained 

During  this  interval,  the  thoughts  of  Numerian 
wandered  from  the  reflections  which  had  hitherto 
occupied  him.  The  few  mournful  words  which  his 
daughter  had  spoken  had  been  sufficient  to  banish  its 
ftdnesB  of  joy  from  his  heart,  and  to  turn  him  irora 
the  happy  contemplation  of  the  present  to  the  dark 
recollections  of  the  past.  Vague  doubts  and  fears  now 
mingled  with  his  gratitude  and  hope;  and  involuntarily 


hia  thoughta  raveited  to  -wliat  he  would  f&in  E 
gotten  for  ever,  —  to  the  morning  when  he  had  driven 
Antonina  from  her  home. 

Ba8ele99  apprehensions  of  the  return  of  the  treacher- 
ous Pagan  and  his  profligate  employer,  with  tlie  return 
of  their  victim,  —  deapmring  convictions  of  hia  own 
helplessness  and  infirmity  rose  startlingly  in  Lis  mind. 
His  eyes  wandered  vacantly  round  the  room,  hia  Lands 
closed  tremhling  over  his  daughter's  form;  then,  sud- 
denly relenaing  her,  he  arose  as  one  panic-stricken, 
and  exclaiming,  "The  doors  must  be  secured  —  TJlpioa 
may  be  near  —  the  senator  may  return!"  endeavoured 
to  cross  the  room.  But  his  strength  was  unequal  to 
the  effort;  Im  leaned  hack  for  support  against  the  wall, 
and  breathlessly  repeating,  "Secure  the  doors  — 
TJIpius,  mpittsi"  he  motioned  to  Antonina  to  descend. 

She  trembled  as  she  obeyed  him.  Kemembering 
her  passage  through  the  breach  in  the  wall,  and  her 
fearful  journey  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  she  more 
than  shared  her  father's  apprehenaions  as  she  descended 
the  stairs. 

The  door  remained  half-open,  as  she  had  left  it 
when  she  entered  the  house.  Ere  she  hurriedly  closed 
and  barred  it,  she  cast  a  momentary  glance  on  the 
street  beyond.  The  gaunt  figures  of  the  slaves  Btil! 
moved  wearily  to  and  fro,  amid  the  mockery  of  festal 
preparation  in  Vetranio's  palace;  and  here  and  there  a 
few  ghastly  figures  lay  on  the  ground  contemplatii 
them  in  hinguid  amazement.     Over  all  other  f 
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the  street  the  deadly  tran(jui]lity  of  plague  and  famine 
RtUl  prevailed. 

Hurriedly  ascending  the  atepa,  Anfonina  hastened 
to  assure  hor  father  that  she  had  obeyed  his  com- 
mands, and  that  they  were  now  secure  from  all  intru- 
Bion  from  without.  But,  during  her  brief  absence,  a 
new  and  more  ominous  prospect  of  calamity  had  pre- 
sented itself  before  the  old  man's  mind. 

Ab  she  entered  the  room,  she  saw  that  he  had 
returned  to  his  couch,  and  that  he  was  holding  before 
him  the  little  wooden  bowl,  which  had  contained  his 
last  supply  of  food,  and  which  was  now  empty.  He 
addressed  not  a  word  to  her  when  he  heard  her  enter; 
his  features  were  rigid  with  horror  and  despair  as  he 
looked  down  on  the  empty  bowl:  he  muttered  vacantly, 
"It  was  the  last  provision  that  remained,  and  it  was 
I  that  exhausted  itl  The  beasts  of  the  forest  carry 
food  to  their  young,  and  I  have  taken  the  last  morael 
from  my  childl" 

In  an  instant  the  utter  deaolateness  of  their  situa- 
tion -—  forgotten  in  the  first  joy  of  their  meeting  — 
forced  itself  with  appalling  vividness  upon  Antonina's 
mind.  She  endeavoured  to  speak  of  comfort  and  hope 
to  her  father;  but  the  fearful  realities  of  the  famine  in 
the  city  now  rose  palpably  before  her,  and  suspended 
the  Tain  words  of  solace  on  her  lips.  In  the  midst  of 
still  populous  Rome,  within  sight  of  those  surrounding 
pl^s  where  the  creative  sun  ripened  hour  by  hour 
the  vegetation  of  the  teeming  earth,  where  field  and 
granary  displayed  profusely  their  abundant  stores,   the 
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father  and  daughter  now  looked  on  eacli  ( 
helpless  to  replace  tlieir  exhausted  provision  of  food, 
as  if  they  had  been  abandoned  on  the  raft  of  tbo 
shipwrecked  in  an  unexplored  sea,  or  banished  to  a 
lonely  island,  whose  inland  products  were  withered  by 
infected  winds,  and  around  whose  arid  shores  ran  such 
destroying  waters  as  seethe  over  the  "Cities  of  the 
Plain." 

The  silence  which  had  long  prevailed  in  the  room; 
the  bitter  refleotions  which  still  held  the  despairing 
father  and  the  patient  daughter  speechless  alike,  were 
»t  length  interrupted  by  a  hollow  and  melancholy 
voice  from  the  street,  prononncing,  in  the  form  of  a 
public  notice,  these  words:  — 

"I,  Fublius  DalmatiuB,  messenger  of  the  Boman 
Senate,  proclaim,  that  in  order  to  clear  the  streets 
from  the  dead,  three  thousand  sestertii  will  be  given 
by  the  Prefect  for  every  ten  bodies  that  are  cast  over 
the  walls.     This  is  the  true  decree  of  the  Senate." 

The  voice  ceased;  but  no  sound  of  applause,  n. 
murmur  of  popular  tumult  was  heard  in  answer.  Thes, 
after  an  interval,  it  was  once  more  faintly  audible  fia 
the  messenger  passed  on  and  repealed  the  decree  in 
another  street;  and  then  the  silence  again  sank  down 
over  all  things  more  awfully  pervading  than  before. 

Every  word  of  the  proclamation,  when  repeated  ia 
the  distance  as  when  spoken  under  his  window,  had 
reached  Numerian'e  ears.     His  mind,  already  sinking 
in  despair,  was  riveted  on  what  he  had  heard  fron  ti 
woe-boding  voice  of  the  bernld,   with  a  fascination  | 
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absorbing  as  that  which  rivets  tho  eye  of  the  traveller, 
already  giddy  on  the  Biunmit  of  a  precipice,  upon  the 
spectacle  of  the  yawning  gulphs  beneath.  "When  all 
BOQiid  of  the  proclamation  had  tinally  died  away,  tlio 
unhappy  father  dropped  the  empty  bowl  which  he  had 
liitliertJj  mechanically  continued  to  hold  before  him, 
and  glancing  affrightedly  at  hia  daughter,  groaned  to 
himsalf:  "The  corpses  are  to  be  cast  over  the  walla; 
the  dead  are  to  be  flung  forth  to  the  winds  of  heaveni — 
there  is  no  help  for  us  in  the  city  —  Oh  God,  God! — 
she  may  die!  —  lier  body  may  be  cast  away  like  the 
rest,  and  1  may  live  to  see  it!" 

He  rose  suddenly  from  the  couch,  hie  reason  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  be  shaken  as  he  tottered  to  the  window, 
crying  "Food!  food!  —  I  will  give  ray  hoaae  and  all 
it  contains  for  a  morsel  of  food  —  I  have  nothing  to 
support  my  own  child  —  she  will  starve  before  me  by 
to-morrow  if  I  have  no  food.'  I  am  a  citizen  of  Home — 
I  dwnaiid  help  from  tho  Senate!    Food!   food!" 

In  tones  declining  lower  and  lower  be  continued  to 
cry  thus  from  the  window,  bat  no  voice  answered  him 
eidier  in  sympathy  or  derision.  Of  all  the  people  — 
now  increased  in  numbers  —  collected  in  the  street 
before  Vetranio's  palace,  not  one  turned  even  to  look 
on  him.  For  days  and  days  past,  such  fruitless  appeals 
as  his  had  been  heard,  and  heard  unconcernedly,  at 
every  hour  and  in  every  street  of  Eome  —  now  ringing 
through  the  heavy  air  in  the  shrieks  of  delirium;  now 
faintly  audible  in  the  last  faltering  murmurs  of  ex- 
haustion and  despair. 
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Thns  vainly  entreating  help  nnil  pity  from  a  popu- 
lace who  had  ceased  to  give  tha  one,  or  to  feel  the 
other,  Ifameriaa  might  long  have  remained;  but  now 
Ilia  daughter  approached  his  side,  and  drawing  him 
gently  towards  hia  couch,  said  in  tender  and  solemn 
accents:  —  "Remember,  father,  that  God  sent  the 
ravens  to  feed  Elijah,  and  replenished  the  widow's 
cmsel  He  will  not  desert  us,  for  He  has  restored  os 
to  eacli  other;  and  has  sent  lue  hither  not  to  perish  in 
the  famine,  but  to  watch  over  yon!" 

"God  has  deserted  the  city  and  all  that  it  contains!" 
he  answered  distractedly.  "The  angel  of  destruction 
has  gone  forth  into  our  streets,  and  death  walks  in  his 
shadowl  On  this  day,  when  hope  and  happiness  seemed 
opening  before  us  both,  our  little  household  has  been 
doomed!  The  young  and  the  old;  the  weary  and  the 
watchful  —  they  strew  the  streets  alike  —  the  famine 
has  mastered  tliem  all  —  t!ie  famine  will  master  ns  — 
there  is  no  help;  no  escape!  I,  who  would  have  died 
patiently  for  my  daughter's  safety ,  must  now  die 
despairing,  leaving  her  friendless  in  the  wide,  dreary. 
perilous  world;  in  the  dismal  city  of  anguish,  of  horror, 
of  death  —  where  the  enemy  threatens  without,  and 
hunger  and  pestilence  waste  within!  Oli,  Antonina! 
you  have  returned  to  nte  bat  for  a  little  time;  the  day 
of  our  second  separation  draws  near!" 

For  a  few  moments  bis  bead  drooped  and  bis  sobs 
choked  bis  utterance;  then  he  once  more  rose  painfully 
to  bis  feet  Heedless  of  Antonina's  entreaties, 
endeavoured  to  cross  the  room,    only  again  to  find  1 
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feeble  powers  unequal  to  sustain  him.  As  he  fell  back 
panting  upon  a  seat,  liis  eyes  assumed  a  wild,  un- 
natural expreasjon  —  despair  of  mind  and  weakness  of 
body  had  together  partially  unhinged  his  facnltiea. 
When  his  daughter  afirightedly  approached  to  soothe 
and  succour  him,  he  impatiently  waved  her  back;  and 
began  to  speak  in  a  dull,  hoarse,  monotonous  voice, 
pressing  his  hand  firmly  over  his  brow,  and  directing 
his  eyes  backwards  and  forwards  incessantly,  on  object 
after  object,  in  every  part  of  the  room. 

"Listen,  child,  listen!"  he  hastily  began;  "I  tell 
yon  there  is  no  food  in  the  house,  and  no  food  in 
Rome!  —  we  are  besieged  —  tbey  have  taken  from  us 
our  granaries  in  the  suburbs,  and  our  fields  on  the 
plains  —  there  is  a  great  famine  in  the  city  —  those 
who  still  eat,  eat  strange  food  which  men  sicken  at 
when  it  is  named.  I  would  seek  even  this,  but  I  have 
no  strength  to  go  forth  into  the  by-ways  and  force  it 
from  others  at  the  point  of  the  sword!  I  am  old  and 
feeble,  and  heart-broken:  —  I  shall  die  first,  and  leave 
fatherless  my  good,  kind  daughter,  whom  I  sought  for 
BO  long,  and  whom  I  loved  as  my  only  child!" 

Ho  paused  for  an  instant  —  not  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  encouragement  and  hope  which  Antonina  me- 
chanically addressed  to  him  while  he  spoke  —  but  to 
collect  his  wandering  thoughts;  to  rally  his  failing 
strength.  His  voice  acquired  a  quicker  tone,  and  his 
features  presented  a  sudden  energy  and  earnestness  of 
expression,  as  if  some  new  project  had  flashed  across 
his  mind,  when,  after  an  interval,  he  continued  thus: — 


"But  tbough  1117  child  shall  be  berBaved  of  n 

though  I  ehail  die  in  the  hour  when  I  most  longed  to 
live  for  her,  I  must  not  leave  her  helpless;  I  will  eend 
her  among  my  congregation  who  have  deaeited  rne,  but 
who  will  repeat  when  they  hear  that  I  am  dead,  and 
will  receive  Antonina  among  them  for  my  aakel  Listen 
to  this  —  listen,  listen!  Ton  must  tell  them  to  remem- 
ber all  that  I  once  revealed  to  them  of  my  brother, 
from  whom  I  parted  in  my  boyhood;  my  brother,  whom 
I  have  never  seen  since;  he  may  yet  be  alive,  he  may 
be  found;  they  must  search  for  him  —  for  to  you  he 
would  be  father  to  the  fatherless,  and  guardian  to  the 
unguarded  —  he  may  eow  be  in  Borne,  he  may  be 
rich  and  powerful  —  he  may  have  food  to  spare,  and 
shelter  that  is  good  against  all  enemies  and  strangers! 
Attend,  child,  to  my  words:  in  these  latter  days  I  have 
thought  of  him  much;  I  have  seen  him  in  dreams  aa  I 
saw  him  for  the  last  time  in  my  father's  house;  he  was 
happier  and  more  beloved  than  I  was;  and  in  envy  and 
hatred  I  quitted  my  parents  and  parted  from  liim.  Yon 
have  heard  nothing  of  this;  but  you  must  hear  it  now; 
that  when  I  am  dead  you  may  know  you  have  a  pro- 
tector to  seek!  So  I  received  in  anger  my  brother's 
farewell,  and  fled  from  my  home  —  (those  days  were 
well  remembered  by  me  once,  but  all  things  grow  dull 
on  my  memory  now)  —  long  years  of  turmoil  and 
change  passed  on,  and  I  never  met  him;  and  men  of 
many  nations  were  my  companions,   but  he  was  not 

among  them;  then  much  aiOiction  fell  upon  me,  and  I 

repented  and  learnt  the  fear  of  Ood,  and  went  back  t 
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■my  father's  house.  Since  tliat,  years  have  passed;  I 
knoT  not  how  many;  I  could  have  told  them  when  I 
spoke  of  my  former  life  to  him;  to  my  friend,  when  we 
stood  near  St.  Peter's,  ere  the  city  was  besieged,  looking 
on  the  snnset,  and  speaking  of  the  early  days  of  oar 
companionship;  but  now  my  very  remembrance  fails 
me;  the  famine  that  threatens  as  with  separation  and 
death,  casta  darkness  over  my  thoughts  —  yet  hear 
me,  hear  me  patiently  —  for  your  sake  I  must  con- 
tinue!" 

"Not  now,  father  —  not  now!  At  another  time,  on 
a  happier  day!"  mormnred  Antonioa  in  tremnloos 
entreating  tones. 

"My  home,  when  I  arrived  to  look  on  it,  was 
gone,"  purened  the  old  man,  sadly,  neither  heeding 
nor  hearing  her.  "Other  houses  were  built  where  my 
father's  house  had  stood;  no  man  could  tell  me  of  my 
parents  and  my  brother ;  then  I  returned,  and  my  former 
companions  grew  hateful  in  my  eyes;  I  left  them,  and 
they  followed  me  with  persecution  and  scorn.  —  Listen, 
listen!  —  I  set  forth  secretly  in  the  night,  with  you, 
to  escape  them;  and  to  make  perfect  my  reformation 
where  they  should  not  be  near  to  hinder  it;  and  we 
travelled  onward  many  days  until  wo  came  to  Kome; 
and  I  made  my  abode  there.  But  1  feared  that  my 
companions  whom  I  abhorred  might  discover  and  per- 
secute me  again;  and  in  the  new  city  of  my  dwelling 
I  called  myself  by  another  name  than  the  name  that  I 
bore;  thus  I  knew  that  all  trace  of  me  would  be  lost, 
and  that  I  should  be  kept  secure  from  men  whom  I 


thought  on  on]y  ae  enemies  now.  Go,  childl  —  go 
quicklyl  —  bring  your  tablets  and  write  down  the 
names  that  I  shall  tell  you;  for  so  you  will  disoovet 
your  protector  when  I  am  gone!  Say  not  to  him  that 
you  ore  the  child  of  Numerian  —  he  knowB  not  the 
name-,  say  that  you  are  the  daughter  of  Oleander,  his 
brother,  who  died  longing  to  be  restored  to  him  — 
write!  write  carefully,  Oleander!  —  that  was  the  name 
my  father  gave  to  me,  that  was  the  name  I  bore  antil 
I  fled  from  my  evil  companions  and  changed  it,  dread- 
ing their  pursuit!  Oleander!  write  and  remember, 
Oleander!  I  have  seen  in  visions  that  my  brother  shall 
ba  discovered:  he  will  not  be  discovered  to 
will  be  discovered  to  you.'  Tour  tablets  —  your  tftblt 
write  his  name  with  mine  —  it  is  — " 

He  stopped  abruptly.  Hjb  mental  powers, 
tuating  between  torpor  and  animation  —  shaken, 
not  overpowered  by  the  trials  which  had  assailed  them 
—  suddenly  rallied,  and,  resuming  somewhat  of  their 
accustomed  balance,  became  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
their  own  aberration.  Hia  vague  revelations  of  Ms 
past  life  (wliich  the  reader  will  recognise  as  resembling 
his  Ctimmanications  on  the  same  subject  to  the  fagitiTe 
landowner,  previously  related)  now  appeared  before 
him  in  all  their  incongruity  and  uselesaness.  His 
countenance  fell  —  he  sighed  bitterly  to  himself:  — 
"My  reason  begins  to  desert  me!  —  my  jndgment, 
which  should  guide  my  child  —  my  resolution,  which 
should  nphold  her,  both  fail  me!  —  how  should  ntf. 
brother,   since  boyhood  lost  to  wc,    be  found  by 
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oat  the  famine  that  threatens  iia,  I  offer  but  vain 
woxdfll  —  already  her  strength  declines;  her  face,  that 
I  loved  to  look  on,  grows  wan  hefore  my  eyes  I  —  God 
have  mercy  upon  usl  —  God  have  mercy  upon  usl" 

He  returned  feehly  to  his  couch;  bis  head  declined 
on  his  bosom;  sometimes  a  low  groan  burst  from  his 
lips;  but  he  spoke  no  more. 

Deep  as  was  the  prostration  under  which  he  had 
tiow  fallen,  it  was  yet  Ies3  painful  to  Antonina  to  be- 
hold it  than  to  listen  to  the  incoherent  revelations 
which  had  fallen  from  his  lips  but  the  moment  before, 
and  which,  in  her  astonishment  and  affright,  she  had 
dreaded  might  be  the  awful  indications  of  the  over- 
throw of  her  father's  reason,  As  she  again  placed 
herself  by  his  side,  she  trembled  to  feel  that  her  own 
weariness  was  fast  overpowering  her;  but  she  still 
struggled  with  her  rising  despair  —  still  strove  to 
think  only  of  capacity  for  endurance  and  chances  of 

The  silence  in  the  room  was  deep  and  dismal, 
while  they  now  sat  together.  The  faint  breezes,  at 
long  intervals,  drowsily  rose  and  fell,  as  they  floated 
through  the  open  window;  the  fitful  sunbeams  alternately 
appeared  and  vanished,  as  the  clouds  rolled  upward  in 
airy  succession  over  the  face  of  heaven;  —  Time 
moved  sternly  in  its  destined  progress,  and  Nature 
varied  tranquilly  through  its  appointed  limits  of  change, 
and  still  no  hopes,  no  saving  projects,  nothing  but 
dark  recollections  and  woful  anticipations  occupied 
Antonina'a  raind  —  when,  just  as  her  weary  head  was 


drooping  ton^ards  the  ground  —  just  as  senBation  knd 
fortitude  and  grief  itself  seemed  declining  into  a 
dreamlesa  and  deadly  steep  —  a  last  thonglit,  void  of 
discemible  connection  or  cause,  rose  suddenly  within 
her  —  animating,  awakening,  inspiring.  She  started 
up.  "The  garden,  father  —  the  garden!"  —  she 
cried,  breathlessly  —  "Bemember  the  food  tliat  grows 
in  our  garden  below!  —  be  comforted,  we  have  pro- 
vision left  yet  —  God  has  not  deserted  na!" 

He  raised  lus  face  while  she  spoke;  his  features 
assumed  a.  deeper  monmfulness  and  hopelesEness  of 
expression;  he  looked  upon  her  in  ominous  silence, 
and  laid  hia  trembling  fingers  on  her  arm  to  detain 
her,  when  she  hurriedly  attempted  to  quit  the  room. 

"Do  not  forbid  me  to  depart,"  she  anxiously 
pleaded.  "To  me  every  comer  in  the  garden  is 
known;  for  it  was  my  possession  in  our  happier  days 
—  our  last  hopes  rest  on  the  garden;  and  I  must 
search  through  it  without  delayl  Bea 
added,  in  low  and  melancholy  tones, 
dear  father,  in  all  that  I  would  m 
suffered,  since  we  parted,  a  bitter  affliction,  which 
clings  dark  and  heavy  to  all  my  thoughts  —  there  is 
no  ccnsolation  for  me  but  the  privilege  of  caring  fur 
joar  welfare  —  my  only  hope  of  comfort  is  in  the 
employment  of  aiding  yoa!" 

The  old  man's  band  had  pressed  heavier  on  her 
arm,  while  she  addressed  him;  but  when  she  ceased, 
it  dropped  &om  her,  and  he  bent  his  head 
lees    BabnuBsioQ    to    her    entreaty.     For   one    moi 
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ahe  lingered,  looking  on  Tiini  silent  as  MmBelfj  tlie 
next,  she  left  the  apartment  with  hasty  and  uncert^n 
steps. 

On  reachiag  the  garden,  she  unconsciously  took 
the  path  leading  to  the  bonk  where  she  had  once 
loved  to  play  secretly  upon  her  lute,  and  to  look  on 
the  distant  mountains  reposing  in  the  warm  atmosphere 
which  summer  evenings  ahed  over  their  blue  expanse. 
How  eloquent  was  this  little  plot  of  ground  of  the 
quiet  event*  now  for  ever  gone  hyl  —of  the  joys,  the 
hopes,  the  happy  occupations,  which  rise  with  the  day 
that  chronicles  them,  and  pass  like  that  day,  never  to 
retam  the  same!  —  which  the  memory  alone  can  pre- 
serve as  they  were;  and  the  heart  can  never  resume 
but  in  a  changed  fonn,  dJvested  of  the  presence  of 
the  companion,  of  the  incident  of  the  departed  moment, 
which  formed  the  charm  of  the  past  and  makes  tlie 
imperfection  of  the  present 

Tender  and  thronging  were  the  romembrancea 
which  the  surrounding  prospect  called  up,  as  the  sad 
mistress  of  the  garden  looked  again  on  her  little 
domain!  She  saw  the  bank  where  she  could  never 
more  sit  to  sing  with  a  renewal  of  the  same  feelings 
which  had  once  inspired  her  music  —  she  saw  the 
drooping  flowers  that  she  could  never  restore  with  the 
same  child-iike  enjoyment  of  the  taak  whicli  had 
animated  her  in  former  hours!  Yonng  though  she  still 
was,  the  emotions  of  the  youthful  days  that  were  gone 
could  never  he  revived  as  they  had  once  existed!  As 
waters  they  had  welled  up,  and  as  waters  they  had 
jNltiTiiiia.  II.  9 


flowed  fortL,  never  to  return  to  their  source!  7 
of  these  former  years  —  of  the  young  ■warrior  who 
lay  cold  beneath  the  heavy  earth  — -  of  the  desponding 
father  who  mourned  hopeleas  in  the  room  above  — ■ 
gathered  thick  at  her  heart,  as  eho  turned  from  her 
flower-beds  —  not,  as  in  other  days,  to  poor  forth  her 
happiness  to  the  music  of  her  lute  —  but  to  search 
taboriooBly  for  the  eastenance  of  life. 

At  first,  as  she  stooped  over  those  places  in  the 
garden  where  she  knew  that  fruits  and  vegetables  had 
been  planted  by  her  own  hand,  her  tears  blinded  her 
—  she  hastily  dashed  them  away,  and  looked  eagerly 
aroond. 

Alas,  others  had  reaped  the  field  from  which  she 
had  hoped  ahundancel  In  the  early  days  of  the  famine, 
Numerian's  congregation  had  entered  the  garden,  and 
gathered  for  him  whatever  it  contained;  its  choicest 
and  its  homeliest  products  were  alike  exhausted;  with- 
ered leaves  lay  on  the  barren  earth,  and  naked 
branches  waved  over  them  in  the  air.  She  wandered 
&om  path  to  path,  searching  amid  the  briars  and 
thistles,  which  already  cast  an  aspect  of  rain  over  the 
deserted  place;  she  explored  its  most  hidden  comets 
with  the  painful  perseverance  of  despair;  but  the  same 
ban'enneas  spread  around  her  wherever  she  turned. 
On  this  once  fertile  spot,  which  she  had  entered  with 
such  joyful  faith  in  its  resources,  there  remained  but  a 
few  decayed  roots,  dropped  and  forgotten  amid  tangled 
weeds  and  faded  flowers. 

She  saw  that  they  were  barely  sul^cient   for  ( 
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tcXhty  meaj,  as  she  collected  them,  and  returned 
slowly  to  the  honie.  No  words  escaped  her,  no  tears 
flowed  over  her  cheeka,  when  she  re-aacended  the  stopB 
—  hope,  fear,  thought,  Bensation  itself,  had  been 
fltunned  withiB  her,  from  the  first  moment  when  she 
had  discovered  that,  in  the  garden  as  in  the  house, 
the  inexorahle  famine  had  anticipated  the  last  chances 
of  relief. 

She  entered  the  room;  and  stUl  holding  the  with- 
ered roots,  advanced  mechanically  to  her  father's  side. 
Daring  her  absence,  hie  mental  and  bodily  faculties 
had  both  yielded  to  wearied  nature — he  lay  in  a  deep 
heavy  sleep. 

Her  mind  experienced  a  faint  relief,  when  she  saw 
that  the  fatal  necessity  of  confessing  the  futility  of  the 
hopes  she  had  herself  awakened,  was  spared  her  for 
awhile.  Sho  knelt  down  by  Numerian,  and  gently 
smoothed  the  hair  over  his  brow  —  then  she  drew  the 
curtain  across  the  window,  for  she  feared  even  that 
the  breeze  blowing  through  it  might  arouse  him.  A 
Btrange,  secret  satisfaction,  at  the  idea  of  devoting  to 
her  father  every  moment  of  the  time  and  every 
particle  of  the  strength  that  might  yet  be  reserved  for 
her;  a  ready  resignation  to  death,  in  dying  for  him, 
overspread  her  heart,  and  took  the  place  of  all  other 
aspirations  and  all  other  thoughts. 

She  now  moved  to  and  fro  tlirongh  the  room,  with 
a  cautions  tranquillity  which  nothing  eonld  startle;  she 
prepared  her  decayed  roots  for  food,  with  a  patient 
Attention  which  nothing  conld  divert.     Lost,   through 


the  aggravated  miseries  of  her  poeition,  to  recent  gnef 
and  piesent  apprehenalou,  she  could  still  instiactively 
perform  the  simple  offices  of  the  n-omaa  and  the 
daughter,  as  ehe  might  have  performed  them  amid  a 
peaceful  nation  and  a  prosperous  home.  Thus  do  the 
first-born  affections  outlast  the  exhaustion  of  all  the 
stormy  emotions,  all  the  aspiring  thoughts  of  after 
years,  which  may  occupy,  but  which  cannot  absorb, 
the  spirit  within  us;  thus  does  their  friendly  and  fiimj- 
liar  voice,  when  the  clamour  of  contending  passions 
has  died  away  in  its  own  fury,  speak  again,  serene 
and  snetaining  as  in  the  early  time,  when  the  mind 
moved  secure  within  the  limits  of  its  native  simplici^, 
aad  the  heart  yet  lay  happy  in  the  pure  tranquillity 
of  its  first  repose! 

The  last  scanty  measure  of  food  was  soon  prepared; 
it  was  bitter  and  unpalatable  when  she  tasted  it  — 
life  could  barely  be  preserved,  even  in  the  most 
vigorous,  by  provision  bo  wretched —  but  she  set  it 
aside  as  carefully  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  precious 
luxury  of  the  most  abundant  feast. 

Nothing  bad  changed  during  the  interval  of  her 
solitary  employment — ^ber  father  yet  slept;  the  gloomy 
silence  yet  prevailed  in  the  street.  She  placed  herself 
at  the  window,  and  partially  drew  aside  the  curtain  to 
let  the  warm  breeaes  from  without  blow  over  her  cold 
brow.  The  same  ineffable  resignation,  the  same  un- 
natural quietude,  which  had  sunk  down  over  her  facul- 
ties since  she  bad  entered  the  room,  overspread  t 
still.     Surrounding  objects  failed  to  impress  her 
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recolIectioaB  and  forebodings  stagnated  in  her 
mind.  A  marble  composure  pieTsilcd  over  her  features; 
sometimes  her  eyes  wandered  mecliaitically  &om  the 
morselB  of  food  by  her  side  to  her  sleeping  father,  as 
her  one  vacant  idea  of  watching  for  his  service,  till 
the  feeble  pulses  of  life  had  throhhed  their  last, 
alternately  revived  and  declined  —  but  no  other  evi- 
dences of  bodily  existence  or  mental  activity  appeared 
in  her.  As  she  now  sat  in  the  half-darkened  room, 
by  the  couch  on  which  her  father  reposed,  —  her 
features  pale,  calm  and  rigid,  her  form  enveloped  in 
cold  white  drapery,  - —  there  were  moments  when  she 
looked  like  one  of  the  penitential  devotees  of  the 
primitive  Church,  appointed  to  watch  in  the  honse  of 
mourning,  and  surprised  on  her  saintly  vigil  by  the 
advent  of  death. 

Time  flowed  on  —  the  monotonous  hours  of  the 
day  waned  again  towards  night;  and  plague  and  famine 
told  their  lapse  in  the  fated  highways  of  Eome.  For 
father  and  child  the  sand  in  the  glass  was  fast  running 
out;  and  neither  marked  it  as  it  diminished.  The 
sleeper  stiU  reposed,  and  the  guardian  by  his  side  still 
watched  —  but  now  her  weary  gaze  was  directed  on 
the  street;  unconsciously  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
voices,  which  at  length  rose  from  it  at  intervals,  and 
by  the  light  of  torches  and  lamps,  which  appeared  in 
the  great  palace  of  the  senator  Vetranio,  as  the  sun 
gradually  declined  in  the  horizon  and  the  fiery  clouds 
around  were  quenched  in  the  vapours  of  the  advancing 
night.      Steadily  she  looked  npon    the  si; '      ' 
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ttnd  before  her;  but,  even  yet,  hei  limbs  never  moved; 
no  KcpresBioD,  relieved  the  blank  solemn  poacefolnesB 
of  ber  features. 

Meann'liile,  tbe  soft,  brief  twiligbt  glimmered  ovei 
the  earth,  and  showed  the  cold  moon,  poised  solitary 
in  the  starless  heaven  —  then,  the  stealthy  darkness 
arose  at  bar  pale  signal,  and  closed  slowly  round 
City  of  Death  1 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Tba  BaaqiLel  of  FuDiac. 
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Of  all  prophecies  none  are,  perhaps,  so  frequently 
erroneons  as  thosa  on  which  we  are  most  apt  to  ven- 
ture, in  endeavouring  to  foretell  the  effect  of  outward 
events  on  the  characters  of  men.  In  no  form  of  oor 
anticipations  are  we  more  frequently  baffled  than  in 
such  attempts  to  estimate  beforehand  the  influence  of 
circumstance  over  conduct,  not  only  in  others,  bat  also 
even  in  ourselves.  Let  the  event  but  happen,  and 
men,  whom  wa  view  by  the  light  of  our  previous  ob- 
servation of  them,  act  under  it  as  the  living  contra- 
dictions of  theb  own  characters.  The  friend  of  our 
daily  social  intercoorse,  in  the  progress  of  life,  and  the 
favourite  hero  of  our  historic  studies,  in  the  progress 
of  the  page,  astonish,  exceed,  or  disappoint  our  ox- 
pectations  alike.  We  find  it  as  vain  to  foresee  a  cause, 
as  to  fix  a  limit,  for  tlie  arbitrary  inconsistencies  to 
the  dispositions  of  mankind.  

But  though   to  speculate  upon  the  future  ( 
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of  o&ers  Bnder  impending  circomEtaaces ,  be  but  too 
often  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  our  wisest  anticipations, 
to  contemplate  the  nature  of  that  conduct  after  it  has 
been  displayed,  is  an  useful  snbject  of  cnriosity,  and 
may,  perhaps,  be  made  a  fruitful  source  of  instruction. 
Similar  events  which  succeed  each  other  at  different 
periods  are  relieved  from  monotony,  and  derive  new 
importance,  from  the  ever-varyiag  effects  which  they 
produce  on  the  human  character.  Thus  in  the  great 
occurrence  which  forms  the  foundation  of  our  narrative, 
we  may  find  little  in  the  siege  of  Bome,  looking  at  it 
as  a  mere  event,  to  distinguish  it  remarkably  &om 
any  former  siege  of  the  city  —  the  same  desire  for 
glory  and  vengeance,  wealth  and  dominion,  which 
brought  Alaric  to  het  woUa,  brought  other  invaders 
before  him-  But  if  we  observe  the  effect  of  the  Gothic 
descent  upon  Italy  on  the  inhabitants  of  her  capital, 
we  shall  find  ample  matter  for  novel  contemplation  and 
unbounded  surprise. 

We  shall  perceive,  as  an  astonishing  instance  of 
the  incDuststenciea  of  the  human  character,  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  whole  people  resolutely  defying  an  over- 
whelming foreign  invasion  at  their  very  doors,  just  at 
the  period  when  they  had  fallen  most  irremediably 
from  the  highest  position  of  national  glory  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  national  degradation;  resisting  an  all- 
powerful  enemy  with  inflexible  obstinacy,  for  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  name,  which  they  had  basely 
dishonoured,  or  carelessly  forgotten  for  ages  past.  We 
sliall  behold  men,  who  have   hitherto  laughed  at  the 
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Tery  name  of  patriotism,  now  Btarvlng  resolatel^  in 
their  country's  causej  who  stopped  at  no  villiwiy  to 
obtain  wealth,  now  hesitating  to  employ  their  ill-gotten 
gains  in  the  purchase  of  the  most  important  of  all 
gratlficationB  —  their  own  security  and  peace.  In- 
stances of  the  unimaginable  effect  produced  by  the 
event  of  the  siege  of  Kome  oa  the  characters  of  her 
inhabitants,  might  be  drawn  irom  all  classes,  &om  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  from  patrician  to  plebeian;  but 
to  produce  them  here  would  be  to  admit  too  long  an 
interruption,  in  the  progress  of  the  present  narrative. 
If  we  are  to  enter  at  all  into  detail  on  Hueh  a  subject, 
it  must  be  only  in  a  case  clearly  connected  with  the 
actual  requirements  of  our  story;  and  such  a  case  may 
be  found,  at  this  juncture,  in  the  conduct  of  the  senator 
Vetranio,  under  the  induenco  of  the  worst  calamities 
attending  the  blockade  of  Bome  by  the  Gotbs. 

Who,  it  may  be  asked,  knowing  the  previous  cha- 
racter of  this  man,  his  frivolity  of  disposition,  his  volup- 
tuous anxiety  for  unremitting  enjoyment  and  ease,  his 
hoiTOT  of  the  slightest  approaches  of  afSiction  or  pain, 
would  have  imagined  him  capable  of  rejecting  in  dis- 
dain all  the  minor  chances  of  present  security  and 
future  prosperity,  wWch  his  nnbounded  power  and 
wealth  might  have  procured  for  him,  even  in  a  famine- 
stricken  city,  and  rising  suddenly  to  the  sublime  of 
criminal  dosperation,  in  the  resolution  to  abandon  life 
as  worthless  the  moment  it  had  ceased  to  ran  in  the 
easy  current  of  all  former  years?  Yet  to  this  dete 
minatiun  had  he  now  arrived;  and,  still  more  ed 
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6tdbiai7,   in  this  determination  had  lie  found  others, 
of  his  own  patrieian  order,  to  join  him. 

The  reader  will  remember  his  wild  announcement 
of  his  intended  orgy  to  the  Prefect  Pompeianna,  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  aiege:  that  annonncement 
was  now  to  be  fulfilled.  Vetranio  had  bidden  his 
guests  to  the  Banquet  of  Famine.  A  chosen  number 
of  the  senators  of  the  great  city  were  to  vindicate  their 
daring  by  dying  the  revellers  that  they  had  lived;  by 
resignJQg  in  contempt  all  prospect  of  starving,  like  the 
common  herd,  on  a  lessening  daily  pittance  of  loath- 
some food;  by  making  their  triumphant  esit  from  a  ■ 
fettered  and  ungrateful  life,  drowned  in  floods  of  wine, 
and  lighted  by  the  fires  of  the  wealthiest  palace  of 
Rome! 

It  had  been  intended  to  keep  this  frantic  deter- 
mination a  profound  secret,  to  let  the  mighty  cata- 
strophe burst  upon  the  remaining  inhabitants  of  the 
city  like  a  prodigy  from  heaven;  but  the  slaves  en- 
trusted with  the  organisation  of  the  suicide  banquet 
had  been  bribed  to  their  tasks  with  wine,  and  in  the 
carelessness  of  intoxication  had  revealed  to  others 
whatever  they  heard  within  the  palace  walls,  Tlie 
news  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth.  There  was  enough 
in  the  prospect  of  beholding  the  burning  palace  and 
the  drunken  suicide  of  its  desperate  guests,  to  animate 
even  the  stagnant  curiosity  of  a  famishing  mob. 

On  the  appointed  evening  the  people  dragged  their 
weary  limbs  from  all  quarters  of  the  city  towards  the 
Pincian  EQIl.     Uany  of  them  died  on  the  way;  many 


lost  tlieir  resolution  to  proceed  to  tlie  end  of  thoir 
journey,  and  took  sholter  sullenly  in  tlio  empty  Louses 
on  the  road;  many  found  opportunities  for  plunder 
and  crime  as  they  proceeded,  which  tempted  them 
from  their  destination,  —  but  many  persevered  in 
their  purpose,  the  living  dragging  the  dying  along 
with  them,  the  desperate  driving  the  cowardly  before 
them  in  maligaant  sport,  nutil  they  gained  the  palace 
gates.  It  was  by  their  voices,  as  they  reached  her 
ear  tiom  the  street,  that  the  fast-sinking  faculties  of 
Afitomna  had  been  startled,  though  not  revived;  and 
thoro,  on  the  broad  pavement,  lay  these  citizens  of  a 
falling  city;  a  congregation  of  pestilence  and  crime; 
a.  starving  and  an  awful  band! 

The  moon,  brightened  by  the  iucreaslug  darkness, 
DOW  clearly  illuminated  the  street,  and  revealed,  in  a 
narrow  space,  a  various  and  impressive  scene. 

One  side  of  the  roadway  in  which  st«od  Vetranio's 
palace,  was  occupied  along  each  extremity,  as  f&r  as 
the  eye  could  reach  at  night,  by  the  groves  and  out- 
buildings attached  to  the  senator's  mansion.  The 
palace-grouuds,  at  the  higher  and  further  end  of  the 
street  —  looking  from  the  Pincian  Gate  —  crossed  it 
by  a  wide  archway,  and  then  stretched  backward,  until 
they  joined  the  trees  of  the  little  garden  of  Numerian'a 
abode.  In  a  line  with  this  house,  but  separated  from 
it  by  a  short  space,  stood  a  long  row  of  buildings,  let 
out  floor  by  floor  to  separate  occupants,  and  towering 
to  an  unwieldy  altitude  —  for  in  Ancient  Rome,  aa  ii 
Modem  London,   in  consequence  of  the  high  jtrica 
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iwA.  in  an  overpopulated  city,  buil<{era  could  only  se- 
cure space  in  a  dwelling  by  adding  inconveniently  to 
its  Iielght  Beyond  these  habitations  rose  the  trees 
surrounding  another  patrician  abode,  and  beyond  that 
the  houses  took  a  sudden  torn,  and  nothing  more  was 
visible  in  a  straight  line,  but  the  dusky  indefinite  ob- 
jects of  the  distant  viow. 

The  whole  appearance  of  the  street  before  Vetra- 
nio's  mansion,  had  it  been  unoccupied  hy  the  repulsive 
groups  now  formed  in  it,  would  have  been  eminently 
beautifiil,  at  the  hour  of  which  we  now  write.  The 
nohly  Bymmetricai  frontage  of  the  palace  itself,  with 
its  graceful  succession  of  long  porticos  and  colossal 
statues,  contrasted  by  the  picturesquely  irregular  ap- 
pearance of  the  opposite  dwelling  of  Numeriao,  and 
the  lofty  houses  by  its  side;  the  soft,  indistinct  masses 
of  foliage,  running  parallel  along  the  upper  ends  of 
the  street,  terminated  and  connected  by  the  archway 
garden  across  the  road,  on  which  were  planted  a  group 
of  tail  pine-trees,  rising  in  gigantic  relief  against  the 
transparent  sky;  the  brilliant  light  streaming  across 
the  pavement  from  Yetranio's  gaily- curtained  windows, 
immediately  opposed  by  the  tranquil  moonlight  which 
lit  the  more  distant  view  —  formed  altogether  a  pro- 
spect in  which  the  natural  and  the  artificial  were 
mingled  together  in  the  most  exquisite  proportions  —  a 
prospect  whose  ineffable  poetry  and  beauty  might,  on 
any  other  night,  have  charmed  the  most  careless  eye 
And  exalted  the  most  &ivoloas  mind.  But  now,  over- 
spread as   it  was  by   groups    of  people,    gaunt  with 
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famine  and  liideotis  witli  disease;  startled  as  it  wai,  it 
gloomj'  intervalB,  b^  contending  cries  of  supplication, 
defiance,  and  despair,  its  brighteBt  beauties  of  Nature 
and  Art  appeared  bnt  to  sbiue  witb  an  aspect  of  bitter 
mockery  around  tbe  human  misery  which  tbeir  aplen- 
doui  disclosed. 

Upwards  of  a  hundred  people  —  mostly  of  the 
lowest  orders  —  were  congregated  before  the  senator's 
devoted  dwelling.  Some  few  among  them  passed 
slowly  to  and  fro  in  the  street,  their  figures  gliding 
shadowy  and  solemn  tbiDugh  the  light  around  them; 
but  the  greater  number  lay  on  the  pavement  before 
the  wall  of  N^umerian's  dwelling  and  the  doorways  of 
the  lofty  bouses  by  its  side.  Illuminated  by  the  full 
glare  of  the  light  from  the  palace  windows,  these 
groups,  huddled  together  in  the,  distorted  attitudes  of 
suffering  and  despair,  assumed  a  fearful  and  Qnearthly 
appearance.  Their  shrivelled  faces,  tbeir  tattered 
clothing,  their  wan  forms,  here  prostrate,  there  half- 
raised,  were  bathed  in  a  steady  red  glow.  High  above 
them,  at  the  windows  of  the  tall  honaes,  now  tenanted 
in  every  floor  by  the  dead,  appeared  a  few  figures 
(the  mercenary  guardians  of  the  dying  within)  bending 
forward  to  look  out  upon  the  palace  opposite  —  their 
hazard  faces  showing  pale  in  tbe  clear  moonliglit 
Sometimes  their  voices  were  heard,  calling  in  mockery 
to  tbe  mass  of  people  below,  to  break  down  the  strong 
steel  gates  of  the  palace,  and  tear  the  full  wine-cnp 
from  its  master^s  lips.  Sometimes  those  beneath  replle^ 
with  execrations,  which  rose  wildly  mingled  with  t 
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wailing  of  'womon  aad  childi-ea,  the  moans  of  the 
plagneatricken,  and  the  supplications  of  the  famiBhed  to 
the  slaves  passing;  backwards  and  forwards  behind  tte 
palace  railings,  for  charity  and  help. 

In  the  intervals,  when  the  tumult  of  weak  voices 
was  partially  lulled,  there  was  heard  a  dull,  regular, 
beating  sound,  produced  by  those  who  had  found  dry 
bones  on  their  road  to  the  palace,  and  were  pounding 
them  on  the  pavement,  in  sheltered  places,  for  food. 
The  wind,  which  had  been  reireshing  during  the  day, 
had  changed  at  sunset,  and  now  swept  up  slowly  over 
the  street,  in  hot,  faint  gusts,  plague-laden  Erom  the 
East.  Particles  of  the  ragged  clothing  on  some 
prostrate  forms  lying  most  exposed  in  its  coarse, 
waved  slowly  to  and  fro,  as  it  passed,  like  banners 
planted  by  Death  on  the  yielding  defences  of  the 
citadel  of  Life.  It  wound  through  the  open  windows 
of  the  palace,  hot  and  mephitic,  as  if  tainted  with  the 
breath  of  the  foul  and  furious  words  which  it  bore 
onward  into  the  banqueting-hall  of  the  senator's  reck- 
less guests.  Driven  over  such  scenes  as  now  spread 
benoatb  it,  it  derived  from  them  a  portentous  significance, 
—  it  seemed  to  blow  like  an  atmosphere  esnded  from 
the  fimiacB-depths  of  centre  earth,  breathing  sinister 
warnings  of  some  deadly  convulsion  in  the  whole 
fabric  of  Nature  over  the  thronged  and  dismal  street. 


Snch  was  the 
the  spectatoi 
tltfi  destmction  < 


before  the  palace,  and  such 
in  ferocious  anxiety  to  behold 
senatcr's    abode.      Meanwhile, 
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witliin  the  walls  of  the  buildiug,  the  beginning  of  flt* 
fatal  orgy  was  at  hand. 

It  had  been  covenanted  by  the  slaves  (who,  during 
the  calamities  in  the  besieged  city,  had  relaxed  in  their 
accustomed  implicit  obedience  to  their  master  with 
perfect  impunity),  that  as  soon  as  the  last  labours  of 
preparation  were  completed,  they  should  be  free  to 
consult  their  own  safety  by  quitting  the  devoted  palace. 
Akeady  some  of  the  weakest  and  most  timid  of  their 
numbers  might  be  seen  passing  out  hastily  into  the 
gardens,  by  the  hack  gates,  like  engineers  who  had 
fired  a  train,  and  were  escaping  ere  the  explosion  burst 
forth.  Those  among  the  menials  who  still  remained  in 
the  palace,  were  for  the  greater  part  occupied  in 
drinking  front  the  vases  of  wine  which  had  been  placed 
before  them,  to  preserve  to  the  last  moment  their  fail " 
strength. 

The  mockery  of  festivity  had  been  extended 
to  their  dresses,  —  green  liveries  girt  with  chi 
coloured  girdles  arrayed  thair  wasted  forms.  They 
drank  in  utter  silence.  Not  the  slightest  appearajicc 
of  revelrv  or  intoxication  prevailed  among  their  ranks. 
Confusedly  huddled  together,  as  if  for  mutual  protec- 
tion, tbey  ever  and  anon  cast  quick  glances  of  suspicion 
and  apprehension  upon  some  six  or  eight  of  the  superior 
attendanl^a  of  the  palace,  who  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  hall  occupied 
by  their  comrades,  and  occasionally  advancing  along 
the  straight  passages  before  them  to  tiie  front  gates  of* 
the  building,  appeared  to  be  exchanging  fortiro 
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'-with  Bome  of  the  people  hi  the  street.  Reports  had 
been  vaguely  spread  of  a  secret  conspiracy  between 
Bome  of  the  principal  slaves  and  certain  chosen  ruffians 
of  the  populace,  to  murder  all  the  inmates  of  the 
palace,  seize  on  its  treasures,  and,  opening  the  city 
gates  to  the  Goths,  escape  with  their  booty  during  the 
confusion  of  the  pillage  of  Eome.  Nothing  had  as  yet 
been  positively  discovered;  but  the  few  attendants  who 
kept  ominously  apart  from  the  rest,  were  unanimously 
suspected  by  their  feUowa,  who  now  watched  them 
over  their  wine-cups  with  anxious  eyes.  Different  as 
was  the  scene  among  the  slaves  still  left  in  the  palace, 
from,  the  scene  among  the  people  dispersed  in  the 
street,  the  one  was  nevertheless  in  its  own  degree  as 
gloomily  suggestive  of  some  great  impending  calamity 
as  the  other. 

The  grand  banqueting-hall  of  the  palace,  prepared 
though  it  now  was  for  festivity,  wore  a  changed  and 
melancholy  aspect. 

The  massive  tables  still  ran  down  the  whole  length 
of  the  noble  room,  surrounded  by  luxurious  couches, 
as  in  former  days;  but  not  a  vestige  of  food  appeared 
upon  their  glittering  surfaces.  Kich  vases,  flasks,  and 
drinking-cups,  all  filled  with  wine,  alone  occupied  the 
festal  board.  Above,  hanging  low  from  the  ceiling, 
burnt  ten  large  lamps,  corresponding  to  the  number  of 
guests  assembled,  as  the  only  procurable  representatives 
of  the  hundreds  of  revellers  who  had  feasted  at 
Vetranio's  expense,  during  the  brilliant  nights  that 
were  now  passed  for  ever.     At  the  lower  end  of  the 
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room,  bej^ond  tlie  grand  door  of  entiance,  hnng  & 
thick,  black  eurtaiD,  apparently  intended  to  conceal, 
mysterioualy ,  some  object  behind  it.  Before  tlie 
curtain  burnt  a  small  lamp  of  yellow  glass,  raised 
upon  a  high  gilt  pole,  and  around  and  beneath  it, 
heaped  against  the  side  walls,  and  over  part  of  tlie 
table,  lay  a  varions  and  confused  mass  of  rich  objects, 
^  of  a  nature  more  or  less  inflammable,  and  all 
besprinkled  with  scented  oils.  EuQdreda  of  yards  of 
gorgeously  variegated  hangings,  rolls  upoa  roUa  of 
manuscripts,  gaudy  dresses  of  all  colours,  toys,  utensils, 
innumerable  articles  of  furniture,  formed  in  rare  and 
beautifully  inlwd  woods,  were  carelessly  flung  together 
against  the  walls  of  the  apartment,  and  rose  high  to- 
wards its  ceiling. 

On  every  part  of  the  tables  not  occupied  by  the 
vases  of  wino,  were  laid  gold  and  jewelled  ornaments, 
which  dazzled  tlie  eye  hy  their  brilliancy;  while  in 
extraordinary  contrast  to  the  magnificence  thus  profusely 
displayed,  there  appeared  in  one  of  the  upper  comers 
of  the  hall  an  old  wooden  stand,  covered  by  a  coarse 
cloth,  on  which  were  placed  one  or  two  common 
earthenware  bowls,  containing  what  may  be  termed  a 
"mash"  of  boiled  bran  aud  salted  horseflesh.  Any 
repulsive  odoui-  which  might  have  ansen  from  this 
strange  compound  was  overpowered  by  the  various 
perfiimes  sprinkled  about  the  room,  which  mingling 
with  the  hot  breezes  wafted  through  the  windows 
from  the  street,  produced  au  atmosphere  as  oppreswje 
aud  debilitating,  in  spite  of  its  artificial  alluremenf 
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1&6  seuae  of  smell,   as  the  air  of  &  dungeon,    or  the 

'  vapours  of  a  marsh. 

Eemarkahle  as  was  the  change  in  the  present  ap- 
pearance of  the  banquet! ug-h all,  it  was  but  the  feeble 
reflection  of  the  alteration  for  the  worse  in  the  aspect 
of  the  host  and  his  guests.  Vetranio  reclined  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  dressed  in  a  scarlet  mantle.  An 
embroidered  towel,  with  purple  tassels  and  fringes, 
connected  with  rings  of  gold  fell  over  his  breast,  and 
silver  and  ivory  bracelets  were  clasped  round  his  arms. 
But  of  the  former  man,  the  hahilimeBts  were  all  that 
remained.  His  head  was  bent  forward,  as  if  with  the 
weakness  of  age;  his  emaciated  arms  seemed  barely 
able  to  support  the  weight  of  the  ornaments  which 
glittered  on  them;  his  eyes  had  contracted  a  wild,  nn- 
Bettled  expression;  and  a  deadly  paleueas  overspread 
the  once  plump  and  jovial  cheeks  which  so  many 
mistresses  had  kissed,  in  mercenary  rapture,  in  other 
days.  Both  in  countenance  and  manner  the  elegant 
Tolnptuary  of  our  former  acquaintance  at  the  Court  of 
Bavenna  was  entirely  and  fatally  changed.  Of  the 
other  eight  patriciana  who  lay  on  the  couches  aronnd 
their  altered  host,  —  some  wild  and  reckless,  some 
gloomy  and  imbecile,  — ■  all  had  snfTered  in  the  ordeal 

.  of  the  siege,  the  famine  and  the  pestilence,  like  Lim. 
Snch    were    the    members   of  the  assemblage,  re- 
presented from  the   ceiling  by  nine    of   the    burning 
lamps.    The  tenth  and  last  lamp  indicated  the  presence  of 

,  one  more  guest,  who  reclined  a  little  apart  from  the  rest. 
This  man  was  hump-hacked;   his  gaunt  bony  fea- 


tures  were  rapnlsivoly  digproportioned  in  Biae  to  Mt 
puny  frame,  which  looked  doubly  contemptible,  en- 
veloped as  it  was  in  an  ample  tawdry  robe.  Sprang 
from  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  populace,  he  had  gradually 
forcsd  himself  into  the  favour  of  his  snperiorB  by  his 
skill  in  coarse  mimicry,  and  his  readiness  in  minister^ 
ing  to  the  worst  vices  of  all  who  would  employ  him. 
Having  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  patrons  during  the 
siege,  finding  himself  abandoned  to  starvation  on  al) 
sides,  he  had  now,  as  a  last  resource;  obtained  permis- 
sion to  participate  in  the  banquet  of  famine,  to  enliven 
it  by  a  final  exhibition  of  his  buffoonery,  and  to  die 
-with  hiB  masters,  as  he  had  lived  with  them,  —  the 
slave,  the  parasite,  and  the  imitator  of  the  lowest  of 
their  vices  and  the  worst  of  their  crimes. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  orgy,  little  was  andlble 
beyond  the  clash  of  the  wine-cups,  the  low  ocoasionai 
whispering  of  the  revellers,  and  the  confused  voices  of 
the  people  without,  floating  through  the  window  from 
the  street  The  desperate  compact  of  the  guests,  now 
that  its  execution  had  actually  begun,  awed  them  at 
first,  in  spite  of  themselves.  At  length,  when  there 
was  a  loll  of  all  sounds  —  when  a  temporary  calm 
prevailed  over  the  noises  outside  —  when  the  wlne-cupa 
were  emptied,  and  left  for  a  moment  ere  they  wer«  filled 
again  —  Vetranio  feebly  rose,  and,  announcing  with  a 
mocking  smile  that  he  was  about  to  speak  a  funeral 
oration  over  hia  friends  and  himself,  pointed  to  the  wail 
immediately  behind  him,  as  to  an  object  fitted  to  awaken 
the  astonishment  or  the  hilarity  of  bis  moody  gnaata. 
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Against  the  upper  part  of  the  wall  were  fixed 
various  small  statues  in  bronze  and  marble,  all  repre- 
senting the  owner  of  the  palace,  and  all  hung  with 
golden  plates.  Beneath  these  appeared  the  rent-roll  of 
his  estates,  written  in  various  colours,  on  white  vellum! 
and  beneath  that,  scratched  on  the  marble  in  faint  ir- 
regular characters,  was  no  less  an  object  than  his  own 
epitaph,  composed  by  himself.  It  may  be  translated 
thus:  — 

If  thov  hast  revwently  eoltlTated  the  pleasnres  of  the  taste, 
pause  amid  these  iUastriotts  rains  of  what  was  once 

a  palace ; 

and  peruse  with  respect,  on  this  stone, 

the  epitaph  of 

VETBANlOi  asenator. 

he  was  the  first  man  who  invented  a  successftil 

nightingale  sauce ; 

his  bold  and  ereative  genius  added  much ,  and  would  have 

added  more,  to 

THE  ART  OP  COOKERY  — 

but,  alas  for  the  interests  of  science! 

he  lived  in  the  days  when  the  Oothic  barbarians  biesieged 

THE  IMPERIAL  CITY; 

famine  left  him  no  matter  for  gustatory  experiment; 

and  pestilence  depdved  him  of  cooks  to  enlighten  1 

opposed  at  all  points  by  the  force  of  adverse  circumstances« 

finding  his  life  of  no  further  use  to  the  culinary 

interests  of  Rome, 

he  called  his  chosen  Mends  together  to  assist  him, 

conscientiously  drank  up  every  drop  of  wine  remaining 

in  his  cellars, 

lit  the  funeral  pile  of  himself  and  his  guests 

in  the  banqtteting-ball  of  his  own  palace^ 

and  died,  as  he  had  lived, 

the  patriotic  CATC 

tt  his  oonnlry*s  gastronomy ! 

10» 
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"Behold!"  —  cried  Vetranio  pointing  triumphuitly 
to  the  epitaph  —  "beliold  in  every  line  of  those  elo- 
quent letters  at  once  the  seal  of  mj  resolute  adherence 
to  the  engagement  that  anites  us  here,  and  the  fotmda- 
tioa  of  my  just  claim  to  the  reverence  of  posterity  on 
the  most  useful  of  the  arts  which  I  exerciBed  for  the 
benefit  of  mj  speciesl  Bead  —  friends,  brethren,  fel- 
low martyrs  of  glory  - —  and,  as  you  read,  rejoice  with 
me  over  the  hour  of  our  departure  from  the  desecrated 
arena,  no  longer  worthy  the  celebration  of  the  Games 
of  Lifel  Yet,  ere  the  feast  proceeds,  Lear  me  while  I 
speak  —  I  make  my  last  oration,  as  the  arbiter  of 
our  funeral  sports,  aa  the  host  of  the  Banqaet  of 
Famine! 

"Who  would  sink  ignobly  beneath  the  alow 
Buperiority  of  starvation,  or  periBh  under  the  qniddy- 
glanclng  steel  of  the  barboriaa  conqueror's  sword, 
when  such  a  death  as  onra  is  offered  to  the  choice?  — 
when  wine  flows  bright,  to  drown  sensation  in  oblivion, 
and  a  palace  and  its  treasures  fumiBh  alike  the  scene 
of  the  revel  and  the  radiant  funeral-pile?  The  mighty 
philosophers  of  India  —  the  inspired  Giyninosopbists  — 
died  as  we  shall  die!  Calanus  before  Alexander, 
Zamams  in  the  presence  of  Augustus,  lit  the  fires  that 
consumed  them  I  Let  us  follow  their  glorions  example! 
No  worms  will  prey  upon  our  bodies,  no  hired  moamera 
will  howl  discordant  at  our  funerals!  Purified  in  the 
radiance  of  primeval  fire,  we  shall  vanish  triumphant 
from  enemies  and  friends  —  a  marvel  to  the  c 
vision  of  glory  to  the  gods  themselvesl 
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"Ib  it  a  da;^  more  or  a  day  lees  of  life  that  is  now 
of  importance  to  us?  No;  it  is  only  towards  the  easiest 
and  the  noblest  death  that  our  aspirations  can  turn! 
Among  ooi  number,  there  is  now  not  one  whom  the 
care  of  existence  can  further  occupy! 

"Here,  at  my  right  hand,  reclines  my  estimable 
comrade  of  a  thousand  former  feasts,  Furios-fialbnriuB- 
PlaciduB,  who,  when  we  sailed  on  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
was  wont  to  complain  of  intolerable  hardship  if  a  fly 
settled  on  the  gilded  folds  of  his  umbrella;  who  lan- 
guished for  a  land  of  Cimmerian  darkness  if  a  sun- 
beam penetrated  the  silken  awnings  of  his  garden-ter- 
race; and  who  now  wrangles  for  a  mouthful  of  horse- 
flesh with  the  meanest  of  his  slaves,  and  would  ex- 
change the  richest  of  his  country  villas  for  a  basket  of 
dirty  bread  1  Oh,  Furius-Balburius-Placidus,  of  wliat 
.  further  use  is  life  to  thee? 

"There,  at  my  left,  I  discern  the  changed  though 
still  expressive,  countenance  of  the  resolute  Thascius 
—  he  who  chastised  a  slave  with  a  hundred  lashes  if 
hifl  warm  water  was  not  brought  immediately  at  his 
command;  he  whose  serene  contempt  for  every  member 
of  the  human  species  but  himself  once  ranked  him 
among  the  greatest  of  human  philosophers;  even  he 
now  wanders  through  his  palace  unserved,  and  fawns 
upon  the  plebeian  who  will  sell  him  a  measure  of 
wretched  bran!  Oh,  admired  friend,  oh,  rightly-reason- 
ing Thascius,  say,  is  there  anything  in  Eomo  which 
should  delay  thee  on  thy  journey  to  the  Blysian 
Fields? 
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"Further  onward  at  Uie  table,  drinHng  largely 
'while  I  speak,  I  behold,  oh,  Marcus-MceciDB-Moemmios, 
thy  once  plump  and  jovial  foiml  -~  thon,  in  former 
days  accuatomed  to  rejoice  in  the  length  of  thy  name, 
because  it  enabled  thy  friends  to  drink  the  more,  in 
drinking  a  cup  to  each  letter  of  it,  tell  me  what  ban- 
qneting-hall  is  now  open  to  thee  but  this?  —  and  thus 
desolate  in  the  city  of  thy  social  triumphs,  what  should 
disincline  thee  to  make  of  our  featal  eulommty  thy  last 
revel  on  earth? 

"Thon,  too,  facetious  hunchback,  prince  of  para- 
sites, unscrupulous  Eeburrus,  where,  but  at  this  ban- 
quet of  famine,  will  thy  huffoonery  now  procure  for 
thee  a  draught  of  reviving  wine?  Thy  maaters  have 
abandoned  tliee  to  thy  native  dung-hill!  No  more  shatt 
thou  wheedle  for  them  when  they  borrow,  or  bully  for 
them  when  they  pay  I  No  more  charges  of  poisoning  or 
magic  shalt  thou  forge  to  imprison  their  troablcsomo 
creditors!  Oh,  officious  sycophant,  thy  occupations  an 
no  more!  Drink  while  thou  canst,  and  then  reaigs 
cafcue  to  congenial  mire! 

"And  you,  my  five  remaining  friends,  whonr' 
little  desirous  of  further  delay  —  I  will  collecdrely' 
address,  think  on  the  days  when  the  snspicion  of  an 
infectious  malady  in  any  one  of  your  companions  was 
sufficient  to  separate  you  from  the  dearest  of  thtoD; 
when  the  slaves  who  came  to  you  from  their  palacM 
underwent  long  ceremonies  of  ablution  before  they  ap- 
proached your  presence;  and  remembering  Haa,  reflect 
that  most,  perhaps  alt  of  us,   now  meet  hero  {ilagn#- 
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tinted  already;  and  then  say,  of  what  advantage  is  it 
to  langtiish  for  a  life  which  ia  yours  no  longer? 

"No,  my  friends,  my  brethren  of  tie  banq^aet; 
feeling  that  when  life  is  -worthless,  it  ia  folly  to  live, 
1  cannot  shrink  from  the  lofty  resolntioa  by  which 
we  are  bound,  you  cannot  pause  on  onr  joyful  journey 
of  departure  from  the  scenes  of  earth  —  I  wrong  you 
even  by  a  doubt!  Let  me  now,  rather,  ask  your  atten- 
tion for  a  worthier  auhjeut  —  the  enumeration  of  the 
festal  ceremonies  by  which  the  progress  of  the  banquet 
will  be  marked.  That  task  concluded,  that  last  cere- 
mony of  my  last  welcome  to  you  in  these  halls  duly 
performed,  I  join  you  once  more  in  your  final 
homage  to  the  deity  of  our  social  lives  —  the  God  of 
Winel 

"It  is  not  unknown  to  yon  —  learned  aa  you  are 
in  the  jovial  antiquities  of  the  table  —  that  it  was, 
among  some  of  the  ancients,  a  custom  for  a  master- 
spirit of  philosophy  to  preside  —  the  teacher  as  well 
as  the  guest  —  at  their  feasts.  This  usage  it  has 
been  my  care  to  revive;  and,  as  this  our  meeting  13 
unparalleled  in  its  heroic  design,  so  it  was  my  ambi- 
tiou  to  bid  to  it  one  unparalleled,  either  as  a  teacher 
or  a  guest.  Fired  by  an  original  idea,  unobserved  of 
my  alavea,  aided  only  by  my  singing-boy,  the  faithful 
Glyco,  1  have  succeeded  in  placing  behind  that  black 
curtain,  such  an  aasociate  of  our  revela  aa  you  have 
never  feasted  with  before  —  whose  appearance  at  the 
fitting  moment  mnat  strike  you  irresistibly  with 
astoniahment;   and  whose   discourse  —  not  of  human 


wisdoiu  only  —  will  be  inspired  by  tbe  i 
creta  of  the  tomb.  By  my  side,  oa  this  parchment, 
lies  the  formulary  of  questions  to  be  addrofised  by  lie- 
bunus,  when  the  curtain  is  withdrawn,  to  the  Oracle 
of  the  Mysteries  of  other  Spheres. 

"Before  you,  behold  in  those  vases  all  that  re- 
maina  of  my  once  well-stocked  cellars;  and  all  that  is 
provided  for  the  palates  of  my  guests!  We  sit  at  the 
Banc|aet  of  Famine,  and  no  coarser  eustenance  than 
inspiring  wine  finds  admittance  at  the  Bacchanalian 
board.  Yet,  should  any  among  us,  in  bis  last  moments, 
be  feeble  enough  to  pollute  his  lips  with  nourishment 
alone  worthy  of  the  vermin  of  the  earth,  let  him  seek 
the  wretched  and  scanty  table,  type  of  the  wretched 
and  scanty  food  that  covers  it,  placed  yonder,  in.  ob- 
scurity, behind  me.  There  will  he  find  (in  all  barely 
sufficient  for  one  man's  poorest  meal)  the  last  morsels 
of  the  vilest  nourishment  left  in  the  palace.  For  me, 
my  resolution  is  fixed  —  it  is  only  the  generous  wine- 
cup  that  shall  now  approach  my  tipsi 

"Above  me  are  the  ten  lamps,  answering  to  the 
number  of  my  friends  here  assembled.  One  after  an- 
other, as  the  wine  overpowers  us,  those  burning  images 
of  life  will  be  CKtinguishod  in  succession  by  the  guests 
who  remain  proof  against  our  draughts;  and  the  last 
of  these,  lighting  lus  torch  at  the  last  lamp,  will  con- 
summate the  banq^uet,  and  celebrate  its  glorious  close, 
by  firing  the  funeral  pile  of  my  treasures,  heaped 
yonder  against  my  palace  walla!  If  wj  powers  fail  m» 
before  yours  swear  to  me,  that  whoever  among  yoS, 
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able  to  lift  the  cup  to  bin  lips,  after  it  has  dropped 
&om  the  hands  of  the  rest,  will  fire  the  pile!  Swear  it 
by  your  lost  mistresses,  your  lost  friends,  your  lost 
treafiiiresl  —  by  your  own  lives,  devoted  to  the  plea- 
sures of  wine  and  the  purification  of  firel" 

Ab,  with  flashing  eyes  and  flushed  countenance, 
Vetranio  sank  hack  on  his  couch,  his  companions,  in- 
flamed with  the  wine  they  had  already  drunk,  arose 
cup  in  baud,  and  turned  towards  him.  Their  voices, 
discordantly  mingled,  pronounced  the  oath  together  — 
then,  as  they  resumed  their  former  positions,  their  eyes 
all  turned  towards  the  black  curtain  in  ardent  ex- 
pectation. 

They  had  observed  the  sinister  and  sarcastic  ex- 
pression of  Vetranio's  eye,  as  be  spoke  of  his  con- 
cealed guest;  they  knew  that  the  hunchback  Beburrus 
possessed,  among  his  other  powers  of  buffoonery,  the 
art  of  ventriloquism;  and  they  .suspected  the  presence 
of  some  hideous  or  grotesque  image  of  a  heathen  god 
or  demon  in  the  hidden  recess,  which  the  jugglery  of 
the  parasite  was  to  gift  with  the  capacity  of  speech. 
Blasphemous  comments  upon  life,  death,  and  im- 
mortality were  eagerly  awaited.  The  general  im- 
patience for  the  withdrawal  of  the  curtain  was  per- 
ceived by  Vetranio,  who,  waving  his  hand  for  silence, 
authoritatively  exclaimed  —  "The  hour  has  not  yet 
arrived  —  more  draughts  must  be  drunk,  more  liba- 
tions poured  out,  ere  the  mystery  of  the  curtain  is  re- 
vealedl  Hoi  Glycol"  —  he  continued,  turning  towards 
the  Binging-boy,  who  had  silently  entered  the  room  — 


tu 


antouima; 


"the  moment  is  yours!     Tune  your  lyre,   and  rMnlB~ 
my  last  ode,   which  I  have  addreased  to  you!    Let 
the    chorma    of    Poetry    preside    over    the    feast    of 
Death!" 

The  boy  advanced  trembling,  his  once  mddy  face 
was  colourloss  and  hag;gard;  his  eyea  were  fixed  with 
a  look  of  rigid  terror  on  the  black  curtain;  his  features 
palpably  expressed  the  presence  within  him  of  some 
secret  and  overwhelming  recollection,  which  had  crushed 
all  his  other  faculties  and  perceptions.  Steadily,  al- 
most guiltily,  averting  his  face  from  his  master'^ 
countenance,  he  stood  by  Votranio's  conch,  a  frail  and 
fallen  being,  a  raournt'ul  spectacle  of  perverted  dociStf 
and  degraded  youth. 

StiU  true,  however,  to  the  duties  of  his  vocation, 
he  ran  his  thin,  trembling  fiugerB  over  the  lyre,  and 
mechanically  preluded  the  commencement  of  the  ode. 
But  during  the  silence  of  attention  which  now  pre- 
vailed, the  confused  noises  from  the  people  in  the 
street  penetrated  more  distinctly  into  the  banqueting- 
room;  and,  at  this  moment,  high  above  them  all  — 
hoarse,    raving,    terrible  —    rose    the    voice    of  one 

"Tell  me  not,"  it  cried,  "of  perfumes  wafted  from 
the  palace!  —  foul  vapours  flow  from  it!  —  see,  they 
sink,  suffocating  over  me!  —  they  bathe  sky  and 
earth,  and  men  who  move  around  us,  in  fierce,  green 
light!" 

Then  other  voices  of  men  and  women,   shrill  • 
savage,  broke  forth  in  intemiptiou  together:  —  "Pei 
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Davus!  you  awake  the  dead  about  you!"  ^^Hide  in  the 
darkness;  you  are  plague-struck;  your  skin  is  shrivelled; 
your  gums  are  toothless  I"  ^'When  the  palace  is  fired, 
you  shall  be  flung  into  the  flames  to  purify  your  rot- 
ten carcase!" 

"Sing!"  cried  Vetranio,  furiously,  observing  the 
shudders  that  ran  over  the  boy's  frame  and  held  him 
speechless,  "Strike  the  lyre,  as  Timotheus  struck  it 
before  Alexander!  Drown,  in  melody,  the  barking  of 
the  curs  who  wait  for  our  ofFal  in  the  street!" 

Feebly  and  interruptedly  the  tenified  boy  began, 
the  wild,  continuous  noises  of  the  moaning  voices  from 
without  sounding  their  awful  accompaniment  to  the  in- 
fidel philosophy  of  his  song,  as  he  breathed  it  forth  in 
faint  and  faltering  accents.     It  ran  thus:  — 

TO  GLYCO. 

Ah,  Qlyco!  why  in  flow Vs  arrayed ? 
Those  festive  wreaths  less  quickly  fiade 

Than  briefly-blooming  Joy  t 
Those  high-priaed  friends  who  share  your  mitth 
Are  coonterfsits  of  brittle  earth. 

False  coinM  in  Death's  alloy  I 

The  bliss  your  notes  coold  once  inspire, 
When  lightly  o'er  this  god-like  lyre 

Your  nimble  fingers  passed, 
Shall  spring  the  same  from  others*  skill  — 
When  you're  forgot,  the  music  still 

The  playier  shall  outlast  1 

The  sun-touch'd  cloud  that  mounts  the  sky, 
That  brightly  glows  to  warm  the  eye, 
Then  tkdea  we  know  not  where, 


"A  health  to  Glycol  A  deep  draught  to  a  sinfet 
from  heaven  come  down  upon  earthl"  cried  the  guests, 
seizing  their  winecup3,  as  the  ode  was  concluded,  and 
draining  them  to  the  last  drop.  But  their  drunken  ap' 
plause  fell  noiselesa  upon  the  ear  ta  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. The  boy's  voice,  as  he  sang  the  final  stanza 
of  the  ode,  had  suddenly  changed  to  a  shrill,  almost 
an  unearthly  tone,  then  suddenly  sank  again  as  he 
breathed  forth  the  last  few  notes;  and  now,  as  hb  dis- 
solute audience  turned  towards  him  with  apprortag 
glances,  they  saw  him  standing  before  them  cold,  rigid, 
and  voiceless.  The  next  instant  his  fixed  features  were 
suddenly  distorted;  his  whole  frame  collapsed,  as  if 
torn  by  au  internal  spasm  —  he  foil  back  heavily  to 
the  floor.  Those  around  approached  him  with  un- 
steady feet,  and  raised  him  in  their  arms.  Bis  e 
had  burst  the  bonds  of  vice  in  which  others  had  « 
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tangled  it;  tlie  voice  of  Death  had  wliisperod  to  the 
slave  of  the  great  despot,  Crime  —  "Be  free!" 

"We  have  heard  the  note  of  the  swan  singing  its 
own  funeral  hymn!"  said  tho  patrician  Placidua,  look- 
ing in  maudlin  pity  from  the  corpse  of  tho  boy  to  the 
face  of  Vetraoio,  ■which  presented,  for  the  moment,  an 
iavolnntary  expression  of  grief  and  remorse. 

"Our  miracle  of  beauty,  and  boy-god  of  melody, 
has  departed  hefore  as  to  tho  Elysian  fieldsl"  mat- 
tered the  hunchhank  Rebnrrus  in  harsh,  sarcastic  ac- 
cents. 

Then,  during  the  abort  silence  that  euBued,  the 
voices  from  the  street  —  joined  on  this  occasion  to  a 
noise  of  approaching  footsteps  on  the  pavement  —  be- 
came again  distinctly  audihle  in  the  banq^aeting-hall. 
"Newal  news!"  cried  these  fresh  auxiliaries  of  the 
horde  already  aBserobled  before  the  palace.  "Keep  to- 
gether, yon  -who  still  care  for  your  lives!  Solitary 
citizens  have  been  lured  by  strange  men  into  desolate 
streets,  and  never  seen  again!  Jara  of  newly-salted 
flesh,  which  there  were  no  beasts  left  in  the  city  to 
supply,  have  been  found  in  a  butcher's  sbopl  Keep  to- 
gether!    Keep  together!" 

"No  cannibals  among  the  mob  shall  pollute  the 
body  of  my  poor  boy!"  cried  Vetranio,  rousing  himself 
from  his  short  lethargy  of  grief.  "Ho!  Thaacins! 
Uarcusl  you  who  can  yet  stand!  let  us  bear  him  to  the 
funeral  pile!  He  has  died  first  —  his  ashes  shall  be 
first  consumed!" 

The  two  patricians  arose  as  the  senator  spoke,  and 
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sided  bim  in  canying  the  hoAy  to  the  loww  en^  et 
the  room,  where  it  was  laid  across  the  table,  beneath 
the  black  curtain,  and  between  the  heaps  of  drapery 
and  furniture  piled  up  against  each  of  the  walls.  Then, 
as  his  guests  reeled  back  to  their  places,  Vetranio  re- 
mainiDg  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  and  seizing  in  his 
unsteady  hands  a  small  vase  of  wine,  exclaimed  in  tones 
of  fierce  exultation  —  "The  hour  has  come  —  the 
banquet  of  Famine  has  ended  — the  banquet  of  Death 
has  begun!  A  health  to  the  gaest  behind  the  cnrtaint 
Pill  —  drink  —  beholdl" 

He  drank  deeply  from  the  vase  as  he  ceased,  and 
drew  aside  the  black  drapery  above  him.  A  cry  of 
terror  and  astonishment  burst  from  the  intoxicated 
guests,  as  they  behold  in  the  recess  now  disclosed  to 
view  the  corpse  of  an  aged  woman,  clothed  in  white, 
and  propped  up  on  a  high  black  throne,  with  the  face 
turned  towards  them,  and  the  arms  (artificially  sup- 
ported) stretched  out  as  if  in  denunciation  over  the 
banqueting  table.  The  lamp  of  yellow  glass  which 
burnt  high  above  the  body  threw  over  it  a  lurid  and 
flickering  light  —  the  eyoa  were  open,  the  jaw  had  ful- 
len,  the  long,  grey  ti-esses  drooped  heavily  on  either 
side  of  the  white,  hollow  cheeks. 

"Behold!" —  cried  Vetranio,  pointing  to  the  corpso 
—  "Behold  my  secret  guest!  Who  so  fit  as  the  dead 
to  preside  at  the  banquet  of  death?  Compelling  the 
aid  of  Glyco,  shrouded  by  congenial  night,  seizing  on 
the  first  corpse  exposed  before  me  in  the  street,  I 
set  up  there,  unsuspected  by  all,  the  proper  idol  of  a 
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Weraliip,  and  philosopher  at  onr  feast!  Another  health 
to  the  queen  of  the  fatal  revels  —  to  the  teacher  of 
the  myBteriea  of  -worldB  unseen;  rescued  from  rotting 
nnburied,  to  perish  in  the  conaecratod  flames  with  the 
senators  of  Borne!  A  healtli! —  a  health  to  the  mighty 
mother,  ere  she  begin  the  mystic  tevelatioasi     Fill  — 

Fired  by  their  host's  example,  recovered  from  their 
momentary  awe,  already  inflamed  by  the  mad  reck- 
lessness of  debauchery,  the  guests  started  &om  their 
couches,  and  with  Bacchanalian  shouts  answered  Vo- 
tranio's  challenge.  The  scene  at  this  moment  ap- 
proached the  supernatural.  The  wild  disorder  of  tho 
riohly-ladea  tables;  tho  wine  flowing  ovor  the  floor 
from  overthrown  vases;  the  great  lamps  burning  bright 
and  steady  over  the  confusion  beueath;  the  fierce 
gestures,  tho  disordered  comitenances  of  the  revellers, 
as  they  waved  their  jewelled  cups  over  their  heads  in 
frantic  triumph;  and  then  the  gloomy  and  terrific  pro- 
spect at  the  lower  end  of  tho  hall  —  the  black  cur- 
tain, the  light  burning  solitary  on  its  high  pole,  tho 
dead  boy  lying  across  the  festal  table,  the  living  master 
standing  by  his  side,  and,  like  an  evil  spirit,  pointing 
upward  in  mockery  to  the  white-robed  corpse  of  the 
woman,  as  it  towered  above  all  in  its  unnatural  posi- 
tion, with  its  skinny  arms  stretched  forth,  with  its 
ghastly  features  appearing  to  move  as  the  faint  and 
flickering  light  played  over  them  —  produced  together 
such  a  combination  of  scarce- earthly  objects  as  might 
be  painted,  but  cannot  be  described.     It  was  an  embo- 


diment  of  a  sorcerer's  Tiaion  —  an  apocalypse  ( 
trinmpliing  over  the  world's  last  relics  of  mortality  in 
the  vaults  of  death. 

"To  your  task,  Eeburtus!"  cried  Vetranio,  when 
die  tumult  wns  lulled;  "to  your  (inestions  without  de- 
layl  Behold  the  teacher  with  whom  you  are  t^  hold 
commune!  Peruse  carefully  the  parchment  in  your 
hand  —  question,  and  question  loudly  —  yon  apeak 
to  the  apathetic  deadl" 

For  some  time  before  the  discloGUre  of  the  corpse, 
the  hunchback  had  been  seated  apart  at  the  end  of  tbe 
banquodng-hall  opposite  the  black-curt^ned  recess, 
comiing  over  the  manuscript  containing  the  list  of 
questions  and  answers  which  formed  the  impions  dia- 
logue he  was  to  hold,  by  the  aid  of  his  powers  of 
ventriloquism,  with  the  violated  dead.  When  the  cui^ 
tain  was  withdrawn  he  had  looked  up  for  a  momeut, 
and  had  greeted  the  appearance  of  the  sight  behind  it, 
witli  a  laugh  of  brutal  derision,  returning  immediately 
to  the  study  of  his  blasphemous  formulary  which  had 
been  confided  to  his  care.  At  the  moment  when  Ve- 
tranio's  commands  were  addressed  to  him,  he  arose, 
reeled  down  die  apartment  towards  the  corpse,  and 
opening  the  dialogue  as  he  approached  it,  began  in 
loud  jeering  tones:  —  "Speak,  miserable  relict  of  de- 
crepit mortality!" 

Ho  paused  as  he  uttered  the  last  word;  and,  gaining 
a  point  of  view  from  which  the  light  of  the  lamp  fell 
fall  upon  the  solemn  and  stony  features  of  the  ( 
looked  up   defiantly  at  it     In  an  instant  a  frigh^ 


r  onange  passed  over  liim,  the  manuscript  dropped  from 
lus  hand,  his  deformed  &anio  shraiik  and  tottered,  a 
shrill  cry  of  recognition  burst  from  hia  lips,  more  like 
the  yell  of  a  wild  beast  than  the  voice  of  a  man. 

The  next  moment  —  when  the  guests  started  up 
to  question  or  deride  him  —  he  turned  slowly  and 
faced  them.  Desperate  and  drunken  as  they  -were,  his 
look  awed  them  into  utter  silence.  His  face  was  death- 
like in  hue,  as  the  face  of  the  corpse  above  him  — 
thick  drops  of  perspiration  trickled  dovm  it  like  rain 
—  his  dry,  glaring  eyes,  wandered  fiercely  over  the 
startled  countenances  before  him;  and  aa  he  extended 
towards  them  his  clenched  hands,  he  mutt£red  in  a 
deep  gasping  whisper:  —  "Who  has  done  this?  My 
Mothbb!    My  Mother!" 

As  these  few  words  —  of  awiul  import,  though  of 
simple  form  — -  fell  upon  the  ears  of  thoae  whom  he 
addressed,  such  of  them  as  were  not  already  sunk  in 
insensibility,  looked  round  on  each  other  almost  sobered 
for  the  moment,  and  all  speechless  alike.  Not  even 
the  clash  of  the  wine-cups  was  now  heard  at  the 
banqueting  table  —  nothing  was  audible  but  the  sound, 
still  fitfully  rising  and  falling,  of  the  voices  of  terror, 
ribaldry,  and  anguish,  from  the  street;  a»d  the  hoarse 
convulsive  accents  of  the  hunchback,  still  uttering  at 
intervals  his  fearful  identification  of  the  dead  body 
above  him  —  "My  Mother!     My  Mother!'' 

it  length  Vetranio,  who  was  the  first  to  lecover 
himself,  addressed  the  terrified  and  degraded  wretch 
before  him,   in  tones  which,    in  spite  of  himself,   be- 
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trayed  as  he  beg»a  an  unwonted  tremnlonflneas  i 
restraint.  "WLat,  RcburruBl"  he  cried,  "are  you  al- 
ready drnnken  to  insanity,  that  you  call  the  first  iead 
body  which  by  chanco  I  encwuntered  in  the  street, 
and  by  chance  brought  hither  —  your  mother?  Was 
it  to  talk  of  your  mother,  whom  dead  or  alive  we 
aetther  know  nor  care  for,  that  you  were  admitted 
here?  Son  of  obscnrity  and  inheritor  of  rags,  what 
are  your  plebeian  parents  to  us!"  he  continued,  re- 
filling bis  cup,  and  lashing  himself  into  assumed  an^r 
as  he  apoke  ■ —  "To  your  dialogue  without  delay!  or 
you  Bhall  be  fiung  from  the  windows  to  mingle  with 
your  rabble-equals  in  the  Btreet!" 

Neither  by  word  nor  look  did  the  hunchback  answer 
the  senator's  menacQe.  For  him,  the  voice  of  the  Jiving 
was  stifled  in  the  presence  of  the  dead.  The  retribu- 
tion that  had  gone  forth  against  him  had  struck  Ids 
moral,  as  a  thunderbolt  mig-ht  have  stricken  his  phyai- 
eal,  being.  His  soul  strove  in  agony  within  him,  as 
he  thought  on  the  awful  fatality  which  had  set  the 
dead  mother  in  judgment  on  the  degraded  son  — 
which  had  directed  the  hand  of  the  senator,  unwittingly 
to  select  the  corpse  of  the  outraged  parent,  as  the  ob- 
ject for  the  infidel  buffoonery  of  the  reckless  child,  at 
the  very  close  of  bis  impious  career.  His  past  life 
rose  before  him,  for  the  first  time,  like  a  foul  visioni 
like  a  nightmare  of  horror,  impurity,  and  crime.  He 
staggered  up  the  room,  groping  his  way  along  the 
wall,  as  if  the  darkness  of  midnight  had  closed  i 
his  eyes,   and   crouched  down   by   the   open   ' 
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'  Beueatli  liim,  rose  the  evil  and  ominoiis  voices  from 
tlie  street;  around  liim,  spread  the  pitiless  array  of  hia 
I  maaters;   before  him,    appeared  the  denouncing  vision 
,   of  die  corpse. 

I  He    would    have    remained  but  a  short  time  nn- 

I  molested  in  his  place  of  refnge,  but  for  an  event  which 
I  now  diverted  from  him  the  attention  of  Vetranio  and 
Ilia  guests.     Drinking  furiously  to  drown  all  recolloe- 
I  tion  of  the  catastrophe  they  had  just  witnessed,  three 
'   of  the  revellers  had  already  suffered  the  worst  conse- 
quences  of  an  excess  which    their    weakened  frames 
were   ill-fitted  to   bear.     One  after  another,   at   short 
intervals,   they  fell   hack   senaelesa  on  their  couches; 
j   and  one  after  another,   as  they  succumbed,   the  three 
lamps  burning  nearest  to  them  were  extinguished.   The 
'  same  speedy  termination  to  the  debauch  seemed  ta  be 
I  in  reserve  for  the  rest  of  their  companions,   with  the 
I   exception  of  Vetranio  and  tie  two  patricians  who  re- 
clined at  his  right  hand   and  his  left.     These  three 
I   Btill  preserved  the  appearance  of  self-possession;  but  an 
I   ominous  change  had  already  overspread  their  counten- 
I  ances.     The  expression  of  wild  joviality,  of  tierce  reck- 
lessness, had  departed  from  their  wild  features  —  they 
silently  watched  each  other  with  vigilant  and  suspicious 
'  eyes  —  each,  in  turn,  as  he  tilled  hia  wine-cup,  signifi- 
cantly handled  the  torch  with  which  the  last  drinker 
was  to  fire  the  funeral  pile.     As  the  numbers  of  their 
rivals  decreased,  and  the  fiame  of  lamp  after  lamp  was 
"  extinguished,  the  fatal  contest  for  a  suicide  supremacy 
assumed  a  present  and  powerful  interest,  in  which  all 
li* 
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otter  purposes  and  objects  wire  forgotten.  The  eotpM 
at  the  foot  of  tlie  banqueting  table,  and  tbe  ■wretcli 
cowering  in  his  misery  at  tbe  window,  were  now  alike 
unheeded.  In  the  bewildered  aad  brutalised  minda  of 
the  guests,  one  sensation  alone  remained  —  tbe  intensity 
of  expectation  which  precedes  the  result  of  a  deadly 
strife. 

But  ore  long  —  awakening  the  attention  which 
might  otherwise  never  have  been  aroused  —  the  voice 
of  the  hunchback  was  heard,  as  the  spirit  of  repent- 
ance now  moved  within  him,  uttering,  in  wild  moaning 
tones,  a  strange  confession  of  degradation  and  sin  — 


sciousness  or  will,  from  the  depths  of  his  stricken  soul. 
He  half  raised  himself^  and  fixed  his  sunken  eyes 
upon  the  dead  body,  as  these  words  dropped  fix)m  liis 
lips:  — •  "It  was  the  last  time  that  I  beheld  her  alive, 
when  she  approached  me  —  lonely,  and  feeble,  and 
poor  . —  in  the  street;  beseeching  me  to  return  to  ber 
in  the  days  of  her  old  age  and  ber  solitude;  and  tu 
remember  how  she  had  loved  me  in  my  childhood  fur 
my  very  deformity,  bow  she  had  watched  me  through- 
out the  highways  of  Kome,  that  none  should  oppress 
or  deride  met  the  tears  ran  down  her  cbeeks^  she  knell 
to  me  on  the  hard  pavement!  and  I,  who  had  deserted 
her  for  her  poverty,  to  make  myself  a  slave  in  palaces 
among  the  accursed  rich,  flung  down  money  to  her,  m 
to  a  beggar  who  wearied  me;  and  passed  onl  She 
died  desolatel  ber  body  lay  unburied,  and  I  knew_^ 
not!     The  sou  who  had  abandoned  the  motbet 
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'  h6r  more,  until  she  rose  before  him  there  — 
avenging,  horrible,  lifelesal  a  sight  of  death  never  to 
leave  liiml  Woe,  woe  to  the  accursed  in  his  de- 
founi^,  and  the  accursed  of  his  mother's  corpsel" 

He  paused,  and  fell  back  again  to  the  ground, 
grovelliug  and  speechless.  The  tyrannic  Thascius, 
regarding  him  with  a  scowl  of  drunken  wrath,  seized 
an  empty  vase,  and  poising  it  in  his  unsteady  hand, 
prepared  to  hnrl  it  at  the  hunchback's  prostrate  form, 
when  again  a  single  cry  —  a  woman's  — ■  rising  above 
the  increasing  uproar  in  the  street,  rang  shrill  and 
startling  through  the  banqueting  halL  The  patrician 
suspended  his  purpose  as  he  heard  it,  mechanically 
listening  with  the  half-stupid,  half-canning  attention 
of  intoxication.  "Help!  help!"  shrieked  the  voice 
beneath  the  palace  windows,  "he  foUows  me  still  — 
he  attacked  my  dead  chUd  in  my  arms!  As  I  flung 
myself  down  upon  it  on  the  ground,  I  saw  him  watching 
his  opportunity  to  drag  it  by  the  limbs  from  under  me 
—  famine  and  madness  were  in  hia  eyes  ■ —  I  drove 
him  hack  —  I  fled  —  he  follows  me  BtJUt  —  save  us, 
save  Dsl" 

At  this  instant  her  voice  was  suddenly  stifled  in 
the  sound  of  fierce  cries  and  rushing  footsteps,  fol- 
lowed by  an  appalling  noise  of  heavy  blows,  directed 
at  several  points,  against  the  steel  railings  before  the 
palace  doors.  Between  the  blows,  which  fell  slowly  and 
together  at  regular  intervals,  the  infuriated  wretchea, 
whose  last  exertions  of  strength  were  strained  to  the 
utmost  to  deal  them,  could  bo  heard  shouting  breath- 


lessly  to  each  other,  "Striie  harder,  atrike  longer!  Hio 
hack  gates  are  guarded  against  us  by  oui-  comrades 
admitted  to  tho  pillage  of  the  palace  instead  of 
Ton  who  would  share  the  booty,  Btrika  firml 
stonea  are  at  your  feet,  the  gates  of  entraoce  yield 
fore  you." 

Meanwhile  a  confused  sound  of  trampling  footstej 
and  contending  voices  became  audible  from  the  lower 
apartments  of  the  palace.  Doora  were  violently  shut 
and  opened  —  shonts  and  eiecrations  echoed  and  te- 
ochoed  along  the  lofty  stone  passages  leading  from  the 
slaves'  waiting  rooms  to  the  grand  staircase;  treachery 
betrayed  itself  as  openly  within  the  building,  as  vio- 
lence still  proclaimed  itself  in  the  assault  on  tiie  gates 
outside.  The  chief  slaves  had  not  been  suspected  by 
their  fellows  withoat  a  cause;  the  bands  of  pillage  and 
murder  had  been  organised  in  the  house  of  debauchery 
and  death-,  the  chosen  adherents  from  the  street  had 
been  secretly  admitted  through  the  garden  gates,  and 
had  barred  and  guarded  them  against  further  intrusion 
—  another  doom  than  the  doom  they  had  impiously 
prepared  for  themselves  was  approaching  the  devoted 
senators,  at  the  hands  of  the  slaves  whom  they  had 
oppressed,  and  the  plebeians  whom  they  had  despised. 

At  the  first  sound  of  the  assault  without  and  the 
first  intimation  of  the  treachery  within,  Vetranio, 
Thascins,  and  Marcus  started  from  their  couches  — 
tlie  remainder  of  the  guests,  incapable  either  of  thought 
or  action,  lay,  in  stupid  insensibility,  awaiting 
fate.     These  three  men  alone  comprehended  tha 
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thKt  threatened  them;  anJ,  maddened  with  drink,  defied, 
in  their  ferocious  desperation,  the  death  that  was  in 
Btore  for  them.  "Hark!  they  approach,  the  rabble  re- 
volted from  OUT  rule,"  cried  Vetranio  scornfully,  "Ui 
take  the  lives  that  we  despise,  and  the  treasures  that 
we  have  resigned!  The  hour  has  come;  I  go  to  fire 
the  pile  that  involves  in  one  common  destruction  our 
assassins  and  ourselves!" 

"Holdl"  exclaimed  Thascius,  anatcliing  the  torch 
from  his  hand,  "the  entrance  must  first  be  defended, 
or,  ere  the  flames  are  kindled,  the  slaves  will  be  here! 
Whatever  is  moveable;  conchas,  tables,  corpses;  let  us 
hurl  them  all  against  the  door!" 

As  he  spoke  he  rushed  towards  the  black-curtained 
recess,  to  set  the  example  to  his  companions  by  seizing 
the  corpse  of  the  woman;  hut  he  had  not  passed  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  apartment,  when  the  hunch- 
back, who  had  followed  him  unheeded,  sprang  upon 
him  from  behind,  and,  with  a  shrill  cry,  faateaing  his 
fingers  ou  his  throat,  hurled  him  torn  and  senseless  to 
the  floor,  "Who  touches  the  body  that  is  minel" 
shrieked  the  deformed  wretch,  rising  from  his  victim, 
and  threatening  with  his  blood-stained  hands  Vetranio 
and  Marcus,  as  they  stood  bewildered,  and  uncertain 
for  the  moment  whether  first  to  avenge  their  comrade, 
or  to  barricade  the  door  —  "The  son  shall  rescue 
the  mother!  I  go  to  buiy  herl  AtonementI  Atone- 
ment!" 

He  leaped  upon  the  table  as  he  spoke,  tore  asunder 
vith  resistless  strength  the  cords   which  fastened  the 
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corpse  to  the  throne,  seized  it  in  his  arms, 
next  instant  gained  the  door.  Uttering  fierce, 
ticulate  cries,  partly  of  anguish  and  partly  of  defiance, 
he  threw  it  open,  and  stepped  forward  to  descend, 
when  he  was  met  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  by  the  band 
of  assassins  harrying  up,  with  drawn  swords  and  blazing 
torches,  to  their  work  of  piliage  and  death.  He  stood 
before  them  —  his  deformed  limbs  set  aa  firmly  on 
the  gronnd  as  if  he  were  preparing  to  descend  the 
staora  at  one  leap  —  with  the  corpse  raised  high  on 
Ilia  breast;  its  unearthly  features  were  turned  towards 
them,  its  hare  arms  were  still  Btretched  forth  aa  they 
had  been  extended  over  the  banqueting  table,  its  grey 
hair  streamed  back  and  mingled  with  his  own:  under 
the  fitful  illumination  of  the  torches,  which  played  red 
and  wild  over  him  and  hie  fearfol  burden,  the  dead 
and  the  living  looked  joined  to  each  other  in  one 
monstrouB  &om. 

Huddled  together,  motionless,  on  the  atturs,  thwr 
shouts  of  vengeance  and  fury  frozen  on  their  lips,  the 
assassins  stood  for  one  moment,  staring  mechanically, 
with  fired,  spell-bound  eyes,  upon  the  hideous  bulwark 
opposing  their  advance  on  the  victims  whom  tliey  had 
expected  so  easily  to  HUrpriBe  —  the  nest  inalant,  a 
superstitioua  panic  seized  them;  as  the  hunchback  sud- 
denly moved  towards  them  to  descend,  the  corpse 
aeemed  to  their  terror-stricken  eyes  to  he  on  the  eve 
of  bursting  its  way  through  their  ranks.  Ignorant  of 
ita  introduction  into  the  palace,  imagining  it,  in  t 
revival  of  their  slavish  fears,  to  be  the  6pectnU4 
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f  epring  of  the  magic  incantations  of  the  eenators  above, 
,   they  turned  with  one  accord  and  fled  down  the  stairs. 

■  The  sound  of  their  cries  of  fear  grew  fainter  and  fainter 
in  the  direction  of  the  garden,  as  they  hurried  through 
the  secret  gates  at  the  back  of  the  building.  Then 
the  heavy,  regular  tramp  of  the  hunchback's  footsteps, 
as  he  paced  the  solitary  corridors  after  them,   bearing 

'  his  burden  of  death,  became  audible  in  awful  distinct- 
ness; then  that  sound  also  died  away  aud  was  lost, 
and  nothing  more  was  heard  in  the  banqueting  room 
save  the  sharp  clang  of  the  blows  still  dealt  against 
the  steel  railings  &om  the  street. 

But  now  these  grew  rare  and  more  rare  in  their 
recurrence;  the  strong  metal  resisted  triumphantly  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  exhausted  rabble  who  assaUed  it; 
as  the  minutes  moved  on,  the  blows  grew  rapidly 
fainter  and  fewer;  soon  they  diminished  to  three,  struck 
at  long  intervals;  soon  to  one,  followed  by  deep  exe- 
crations of  despair;  and  after  that,  a  great  silence  sank 
down  over  the  palace  and  the  street,  where  such  strife 
and  confusion  had  startled  the  night-echoes  but  a  few 
moments  before. 

In    the    banqueting    hall    this  rapid   succession  of 

.    events  —  the  marvels  of  a  few  minutes  —  passed  be- 

'    fore  Vetranio  and  Marcus  as  visions  beheld  by  their 

eyes,  but  neither  contained  nor  comprehended  by  their 

minds.     Stolid  in  their  obstinate  recklessness,  stupefied 

by  the  spectacle  of  the  startling  perils  —  menacing  yet 

■  harmless,  terriiying  though  traiLsitory  —  which  Bur- 
rotmded  them,  neither  of  the  senators  moved  a  muscle, 
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or  uttered  a.  word,  from  the  period  wliea  Tbastdng  h 
fallen  beneath  the  huachback's  attack,  to  the  period 
■when  the  last  hlow  against  the  palace  railings,  and  tha 
last  sound  of  voices  from  the  street,  had  ceased  in 
silence.  Then  the  wild  current  of  drunken  exultation, 
suspended  within  them  during  tlUs  brief  interval,  flowed 
once  more,  doubly  fierce,  in  its  old  course.  Insensible, 
the  moment  after  they  had  passed  away,  to  tlm  warn- 
ing and  terrific  scenes  they  had  beheld,  each  now 
looked  roimd  oa  the  other  with  a  glance  of  triumphant 
levity.  "Hark!"  cried  Vetranio,  "tlio  mob  without, 
feeble  and  cowardly  to  the  last,  abandon  their  puny 
efforts  to  force  my  palace  gatesl  Behold  our  banquet- 
ing tables  still  sacred  from  the  intrusion  of  tlio  revolted 
menials,  driven  before  my  guest  from  the  dead,  like  a 
flock  of  sheep  before  a  single  dog!  Say,  oh  Marcus! 
did  I  not  well  to  set  the  corpse  at  tlie  foot  of  our  ban- 
queting table?  What  marvels  has  it  not  effected,  bome 
before  us  by  the  frantic  Beburrug,  as  a  banner  of  the 
Iiosts  of  deatiL,  against  the  cowardly  slaves  whose  fit 
inheritance  is  oppression,  and  whose  sole  sensation  is 
fearl  See,  we  are  free  to  continue  and  conclude  tlie 
banquet  as  we  had  designodi  The  gods  themselves 
have  interfered  to  raise  us  in  socurrty  above  our  fellow- 
mortals,  whom  we  despise!  Another  health,  in  gra- 
titude to  our  departed  guest,  the  instrument  of  out 
deliverance,  under  the  auspices  of  omnipotent  Jovel" 
As  Vetranio  spoke,  Marcus  alone,  out  of  all  the 
revellers,  answered  his  challenge.  Tliose  two  —  the 
last-iemaining  combataute  of  the  strife  —  having  druneil 
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tlieir  cups  to  the  lieattli  proposed,  passed  slowly  down 
eacli  Bide  of  the  room,  looking  contemptuously  on  their 
prostrate  companions,  and  extinguishing  every  lamp 
but  the  two  which  burnt  over  their  own  coaches.  Then, 
returning  to  the  upper  end  of  the  tables,  they  resumed 
their  places,  not  to  leave  them  again  until  the  fatal 
rivalry  was  finally  decided,  and  the  moment  of  firing 
the  pile  Lad  actually  arrived. 

The  torch  lay  between  thorn;  the  last  vases  of  wine 
stood  at  their  aides.  Kot  a  word  escaped  the  lipa  of 
either,  to  break  the  deep  stiUnesa  prevailing  over  the 
palace.  Each  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  other,  in  stem  and 
searching  scrutiny,  and,  cup  for  cup,  drank  in  slow  and 
regular  alternation.  The  debauch,  which  had  hitherto 
presented  a  spectacle  of  brutal  degradation  and  violence, 
now  that  it  was  restricted  to  two  men  only  —  each 
equally  unimpregaed  by  the  scenes  of  horror  ho  had 
beheld,  each  vying  with  the  other  for  the  attainment 
of  the  supreme  of  depravity  —  assumed  an  appearance 
of  hardly  human  iniquity;  it  became  a  contest  for  a 
Satanic  superiority  of  sin. 

For  some  time,  little  alteration  appeared  in  the 
countenances  of  either  of  the  suicide-rivals;  bat  they 
had  now  drunk  to  that  final  point  of  excess  at  which 
wine  either  acts  as  its  own  antidote,  or  overwhelms  in 
fatal  suffocation  the  pulses  of  life.  Tlie  crisis  in  the 
strife  was  approaching  for  both,  and  the  first  to  ex- 
perience it  was  Marcus-  Vetranio,  as  he  watched  him, 
observed  a  dark  purple  flush  overspreading  his  face, 
hitherto  pale,   almost   colourless.      Hia   eyes  suddenl/ 
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dilated;  lie  panted  for  breatii.  The  vase  of  wine,  i 
ho  atroye  with  a  last  effort  to  fill  his  cup  from  it,  rolled 
fiont  his  haad  to  the  floor.  The  stare  of  death  was  ia 
Ilia  face  as  he  half-raised  himself,  and  for  one  instant 
looked  steadily  on  his  companion;  the  moment  after, 
without  word  or  groan,  he  dropped  backward  aver  his 
couch. 

The  contest  of  the  night  was  decided!  The  host 
of  the  baaq^uet  and  the  master  of  the  palace,  had  been 
reserved  to  end  the  one,  and  to  fire  the  otherl 

A  smile  of  malignant  triumph  parted  Vetranio'a 
lips,  as  he  now  arose  and  extinguished  the  last  lamp 
burning  besides  his  own.  That  done,  be  grasped  the 
torch.  His  eyes,  as  he  raised  it,  wandered  dreamily 
over  the  array  of  his  treasures,  and  the  forms  of  his 
dead  or  insensible  fellow-patricians  around  him,  to  be 
consumed  by  his  act  in  annihilating  fire.  The  sensation 
of  his  solemn  eight-solitude  in  his  fated  palace  began 
to  work  in  vivid  and  varying  impressions  on  bis  mind, 
which  was  partially  recovering  some  portion  of  its 
wonted  acuteness,  under  the  bodily  reaction  now  pro- 
duced in  him  by  the  very  extravagance  of  the  night's 
excess.  His  memory  began  to  retrace,  confusedly,  the 
scenes  with  which  tlie  dwelling  that  he  was  about  to 
destroy,  had  been  connected,  at  distant  or  at  recent 
periods.  At  one  moment  the  pomp  of  former  banq^nets, 
the  jovial  congregation  of  guests,  since  departed  ot 
dead,  revived  before  him;  at  another,  he  seemed  to  be 
acting  over  again  his  secret  departure  from  his  dw^ 
on  the  night  before  his  last  feast,    Iiis  stealthy  i 
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irith  the  corpse  that  he  had  dragged  from  the  Btreet; 
his  toil  in  setting  it  up  in  mockery  hehinil  the  hiack 
curtain,  and  inventing  the  dialogue  to  be  spoken  before 
it  hj  the  hunchback.  Now,  his  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  minutest  circumstances  of  the  confusion  and  dismay 
among  the  members  of  his  household,  when  the  first 
extremities  of  the  famine  began  to  be  felt  in  the  city; 
and  now,  without  visible  connection  or  cause,  they 
turned  suddenly  to  the  morning  when  he  had  hurried 
throngb  the  moat  solitary  paths  in  his  grounds  to  meet 
the  betrayer  Ulpiua,  at  Numerlan's  garden  gate.  Once 
more  the  imago  of  Antonina  —  bo  often  present  to  his 
imagination,  since  the  original  was  lost  to  his  eyes  — 
grew  palpable  before  bim.  He  thought  of  her,  as 
listening  at  hia  knees  to  the  sound  of  his  lute;  as 
awakening,  bewildered  and  terrified,  in  his  arms;  as 
flying  distractedly  before  her  father's  wrath;  as  now 
too  surely  lying  dead  in  her  beauty  and  -her  in- 
nocence, amid  the  thousand  victims  of  the  famine  and 
the  plague. 

These  and  other  reflections,  while  they  crowded  in 
whirlwind  rapidi^  on  bis  mind,  wrought  no  alteration 
in.  tbe  deadly  purpose  whicb  they  suspended.  His  de- 
lay in  lighting  tlie  torch  was  tbe  unconscious  delay  of 
the  suicide,  secure  in  his  resolution  ere  he  lifts  tbe 
poiaon  to  his  lips,  - —  when  Life  rises  before  him  as  a 
thing  that  is  past,  and  he  stands  for  one  tremendous 
moment  in  tho  dark  gap  between  the  present  and  the 
future,  —  no  more  the  pilgrim  of  Time  —  not  yet  the 
inheritor  of  Eterni^! 


So,  in  iho  dimly-lighted  hall,  aunounded  by  As 
victima  whom  he  had  hurried  before  him  to  their  doom, 
stood  the  lonely  master  of  the  ^eat  palace;  aad  90 
spuke  within  him  the  mystorious  voices  of  liis  last 
earthly  thoughts.  Gradually  they  sank  and  ceased, 
and  stillness  and  vacancy  closed  like  dark  veils  over 
his  mind.  Starting  like  one  awakened  trom  a  traoce, 
be  once  more  felt  the  torch  in  his  hand,  and  once 
more  the  expression  of  fierce  desperation  appeared  in 
his  eyes,  as  he  lit  it  steadily  at  the  lamp  above  him. 

The  dew  was  falling  pure  to  the  polluted  earth; 
the  light  broozoB  sang  their  low,  daybreak  anthem 
among  the  leaves,  to  the  Power  that  bade  them  forth; 
night  had  expired,  and  morning  was  already  bom  of  it, 
as  Vetraoio,  with  the  burning  torch  in  his  bund,  ad- 
vanced towards  the  fonoral  pile. 

He  had  already  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
length  of  the  room,  when  a  faint  sound  of  footsteps 
ascending  a  private  staircase,  which  led  to  the  palace 
gardens,  and  commnnicatGd  with  the  lower  end  of  the 
banquctiug  hall  by  a  small  door  of  inlaid  ivory,  suddenly 
attracted  his  attention.  He  hesitated  in  his  dtMiUy 
purpose,  listening  to  the  slow,  regular,  approaching 
sound,  which,  feeble  though  it  was,  struck  mysteriotuly 
impressive  npou  his  ear,  in  t!ie  dreary  silence  of  «1! 
IhiugB  around  him.  Holding  the  torch  high  above  hi* 
bead,  as  the  footsteps  came  nearer,  he  fixed  bis  eyet 
ill  intense  expectation  upon  the  door.  It  opened,  and 
tlie  figuro  of  a  young  girl  clothed  in  whits  stood  b 
him.     One  moment  be  looked  upon  her  with  t 
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eyes,  the  nest  the  torch  dropped  &om  his  hand,  and 
smouldered  imhceded  on  the  marble  floor.  It  was  An- 
tonina. 

Her  face  'was  overspread  with  a  strange  transparent 
paleoess',  her  once  soft,  round  uheeks  had  lost  their 
girlish  beauty  of  form;  her  eipresaion,  ineffably  mournful, 
hopeless  and  subdued,  throw  a  simple,  spiritual  solemnity 
over  her  whole  aspect.  She  was  changed,  awfully  changed, 
to  the  profligate  senator,  from  the  being  of  his  former 
admiration;  but  still  there  remained  in  her  despairing 
eyes  enough  of  the  old  look  of  gentleness  and  patience, 
surviving  through  all  anguish  and  dread,  to  connect 
lier,  even  as  she  was  now,  with  what  she  had  been. 
She  stood  in  the  chamber  of  debauchery  and  suicide, 
between  the  funeral  pile  and  the  desperate  man  who 
was  vowed  to  fire  it,  a  feeble,  helpless  creature;  yet 
powerful  in  the  influence  of  her  presence,  at  such  a. 
moment  and  in  such  a  form,  as  a  saving  and  reproving 
spirit,  armed  with  the  omnipotence  of  Heaven  to  mould 
the  purposes  of  man. 

Awed  and  astounded,  as  if  he  beheld  an  apparition 
from  the  tomb,  Vetranio  looked  upon  thin  young  girl 
—  whom  he  had  loved  with  the  least  selfish  passion 
that  ever  inspired  him;  whom  he  had  lamented  as  long 
ainca  lost  and  dead  with  the  sjncerest  grief  he  had 
ever  felt;  whom  he  now  saw  standing  before  him,  at 
the  very  moment  ere  he  doomed  himself  to  death, 
altered,  desolate,  supplicating  —  with  emotions  which 
held  him  speechless  in  wonder,  and  even  in  dresd. 
While  he  still  gazed  upon  her  in  silence,  he  heard  her 
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Bpoaking  to  him  in  low,  melancholy,  imploHi 
which  fell  npon  his  ear,  after  the  voices  of  terror  aa4 
desperation  that  had  risen  around  him  througboat  tlic 
nig'lit,  like  tones  never  addresaed  to  it  before. 

"Numerian,  my  father,  is  sinking  under  the  famine;" 
she  began,  "if  no  help  ia  given  to  him,  he  may  diu 
even  before  Bunrise!  You  are  rich  and  powerftil;  I 
have  come  to  you,  having  nothing  now  but  his  life  to 
live  for,  to  beg  aostenance  for  himl"  She  paused,  orer- 
powered  for  the  moment;  and  bent  her  eyes  wistfully 
on  the  aenator'a  face.  Then,  seeing  that  he  vainly  ou- 
deavoured  to  answer  her,  her  head  drooped  upon  Iict 
breast,  and  her  voice  sank  lower  as  she  continued:  — 

"I  have  striven  for  patience,  under  much  sorrow 
and  pain,  through  the  long  night  that  ia  passed;  mj 
eyes  were  heavy  and  my  apirit  waa  faint;  I  could  liave 
rendered  up  my  sonl  willingly,  in  my  loneliness  onJ 
feebleness,  to  God  who  gave  it;  but  that  it  waa  my 
duty  to  struggle  for  my  life  and  my  father's,  now  thai 
I  was  restored  to  him  after  I  had  lost  all  besidel  T 
could  not  think,  or  move,  or  weep;  as,  looking  fortb 
npon  your  palace,  I  watched  and  waited  througU  tho 
hours  of  darkness;  hut  as  morning  dawned,  tho  haavi- 
ness  at  my  heart  was  lightened;  I  remembered  that  the 
palace  I  saw  before  me  waa  yours;  and  though  the 
gates  were  closed,  I  knew  that  I  could  reach  it  tbrongli 
your  garden  that  joina  to  my  father's  land.  I  had 
none  in  Borne  to  ask  mercy  of  but  you  I  so  I  set  fortli 
hastily,  ere  my  weakness  should  overpower  mc}  W 
memberiug  that  I  had  inlierited  much  misery  oX  J 
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L  lands,  but  lioping  that  you  might  pity  me  for  wljat  I 
j,  had  suffered,  when  yon  saw  me  again.  I  came  wearily 
through  tbe  garden;  it  was  long  hefore  I  found  my 
way  hither;  wiU  you  send  me  back  as  helpless  aa  t 
tianje?  You  first  taught  me  to  disobey  my  father  in 
giving  me  the  lute;  will  you  refase  to  aid  me  in 
succouring  him  now?  He  is  all  that  I  have  left  in 
the   world!    Have    mercy  upon  Mm.'  —  have  mercy 

Again    she    looked    up    in   Vetranio's    face.     Hia 
trembling  lips  moved;   but  still  no  sound  came  from 

,  them.  The  expression  of  confusion  and  awe  yet 
prevailed  over  his  features,  as  he  pointed  slowly  to- 
wards the  upper  end  of  the  banqueting  table.  To  her 
this  simple  action  was  eloquent  beyond  all  power  of 
speech;  she  turned  her  feeble  steps  instantly  in  the 
direction  he  had  indicated. 

He  watched  her,  by  the  light  of  the  single  lamp 

,  that  atiU  hiirnt,  passing  —  strong  in  the  shielding 
inspiration  of  her  good  purpose  —  amid  the  hodios  of 
his  snicide  companions,  without  pausing  on  her  way. 
Having  gained  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  she  took 
from  the  table  a  flask  of  wine;  and  from  the  wooden 
stand  behind  it,  tlis  bowl  of  offal  disdained  by  the 
guests  at  the  fatal  banquet,  returning  immediately  to 
the  apot  where  Vetranio  still  stood.  Hero  she  stopped 
for  a  moment,  as  if  about  to  speak  once  more;  but  her 
emodons  overpowered  her.  From  the  sonrces  wHch 
despair  and  suffering  had  dried  up,  the  long-prisoned 

'  tears  once  more  flowed  forth  at  the  bidding  of  gratitude 
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and  hope  She  looked  upon  Uie  senator,  sQeB 
selfj  and  her  expresaiou  at  lliat  instant,  waa  destined 
to  remain  on  his  memory,  while  memory  survived. 
Then,  with  faltering  and  hasty  steps  she  departed  by 
the  way  she  had  como;  and  in  the  great  palace,  which 
hia  evil  supremacy  over  the  wills  of  others  had  made  a 
hideous  cbamehhonse,  he  was  once  more  left  alone. 

He  made  no  effort  to  follow  or  detain  her  aa  she 
left  him.  The  torch  still  smouldered  beside  him  on  tka 
floor,  hut  he  never  stooped  to  take  it  op;  he  dropped 
down  on  a  vacant  couch,  stnpified  by  what  he  had 
beheld.  That  which  no  entreaties,  no  threats,  no  fierce 
violence  of  opposition  could  have  effected  in  him,  the 
appearance  of  Antonina  had  produced;  it  bad  forced 
him  to  pause  at  the  very  moment  of  the  exeeution  of 
his  deadly  design. 

He  remembered  how,  from  the  very  first  day  when 
he  had  seen  her,  she  had  mysteriously  influenced  the 
whole  progress  of  bis  life;  how  his  ardour  to  possess 
her  had  altered  his  occupations,  and  even  interrupted 
his  amusements;  how  all  his  euorgy  and  all  his  wealth 
had  been  baiBed  in  the  attempt  to  discover  her,  wheD 
she  fied  from  her  father's  house;  how  the  first  fecline 
of  remoi-se  that  he  had  ever  known,  had  been  awakened 
within  him,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  share  ho  had  had 
in  producing  her  unhappy  fate.  Recalling  all  tliU; 
reflecting  that,  had  she  approached  him  at  an  earlier 
period,  she  would  have  been  driven  hack  affrighted  by 
the  drunken  clamour  of  his  companions;  and  had  (ki 
arrived    at  a  later,   would    have   found   his   palacafl 
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nking  at  the  same  time  of  hor  audden  presence 
queting-hall,  wiien  he  had  believed  her  to  he 
dead,  when  her  appearance  at  the  moment  before  he 
fired  the  pile  waa  most  irresistible  in  its  supernatural 
influence  over  bis  actions  —  that  vague  feeling  of 
superstitious  dread  which  exists  intuitively  in  all  men's 
minds,  which  had  never  before  been  aroused  in  his  — 
thrilled  through  him,  His  eyea  were  fixed  on  the  door 
by  which  she  had  departed,  as  if  he  expected  her  to 
J  return.  Hex  destiny  seemed  to  he  portentously  mingled 
[irith  his  own-,  his  life  seemed  to  move,  his  death  to 
wait,  at  her  bidding.  There  was  no  repentance,  no 
'  moral  purification  in  the  emotions  which  now  suspended 
his  bodily  faculties  is  inaction;  he  was  struck  for  the 
,  time  with  a  raectal  paralysis. 

The  restless  momenta  moved  onward  and  onward, 
and  still  he  delayed  the  consummation  of  the  ruin 
.  which  the  night's  debauch  had  begun,  Slowly  the 
I  tender  daylight  grew  and  brightened  in  its  beauty, 
I  wanned  the  cold  prostrate  bodies  in  the  silent  ball, 
and  dimmed  the  faint  glow  of  the  wasting  lamp;  no 
'black  mist  of  smoke,  no  red  glare  of  devouring  fire 
arose  to  quench  its  fair  lustre;  no  roar  of  flames  inter- 
rupted the  murmuring  morning  tranijuillity  of  nature, 
or  startled  from  their  heavy  repose  the  exhausted  out- 
casts stretched  upon  the  pavement  of  the  street.  Still 
the  noble  palace  stood  unshaken  on  its  firm  founda- 
I  tions;  still  the  adornments  of  its  porticos  and  its  statues 
I  glittered  as  of  old  in  the  rays  of  the  rising  snn;  and 
still  the  hand  of  the  master  who  had  sworn  to  destroy 


it,  aa  ha  had  sworn  to  destroy  himself,  himg  idly  neai 
the  toruh  which  lay  ah-eady  extinguished  in  harmless 
ashcH  at  his  feetl 


CHAPTER  X.  ^H 

The  Lut  Efforli  of  Iha  Beale«sd.  ^^| 

Wb  return  to  the  street  before  the  palacf^.  The 
calamities  of  the  siege  had  fallen  fiercely  on  those 
■who  lay  there  during  the  night.  From  the  turhnlent 
and  ferocious  mob  of  a  few  hours  since,  not  even  the 
Bound  of  a  voice  was  now  heard.  Some,  surprised  in 
a  paroxysm  of  hunger  by  exhaustion  and  insensibili^f, 
lay  with  their  hands  half  forced  into  their  mouths,  as 
if  in  their  ravenous  madness  they  had  endeavoured  to 
prey  npon  their  own  flesh.  Others,  now  and  thpu 
wearUy  opened  their  languid  eyes  upon  the  street,  no 
longer  regardful,  in  the  present  extremity  of  thoir  suf- 
ferings, of  the  building  whose  destruction  they  had 
assembled  to  behold,  but  watclung  for  a  fancied  reali- 
sation of  the  visions  of  richly-spread  tables  and  speedy 
relief  called  up  before  them,  as  if  in  mockery,  by  tlie 
delirium  of  starvation  and  disease. 

The  sun  had  as  yet  but  slightly  risen  above  the 
horizon,  when  the  attention  of  the  few  among  the  po- 
pulace who  still  preserved  some  perception  of  outward 
events,  was  suddenly  attracted  by  the  appearance  of 
an  irregular  procession  —  composed  partly  of  citisteiu 
and  partly  of  officers  of  the  senate,  and  headed  t 
two  men  —  which  slowly  approached  from  the  e 
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'(be  street  leading  into  the  interior  of  the  city.  This 
aaaemhly  of  persona  stopped  opposite  Vetranio's  palacej 
and  then,  aach  members  of  the  moh  who  watched  them 
as  were  not  yet  entirely  abandoned  by  hope,  heard  the 
inspiring  news  that  the  procession  they  beheld  was  a 
procession  of  peace,  and  that  the  two  men  who  headed 
it  were  the  Spaniard,  Baailius,  a  governor  of  a  pro- 
vince-, and  Johannes,  the  chief  of  the  Imperial  notaries, 
—  appointed  ambassadors  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
the  Goths. 

As  this  intelligence  reached  them,  men  who  had 
before  appeared  iucapable  of  the  slightest  morement, 
now  rose  painfully,  yet  I'esolntely,  to  their  feet,  and 
crowded  round  the  two  ambassadors  as  round  two 
angels  descended  to  deliver  them  from  bondage  and 
death.  Meanwhile,  some  officers  of  the  senate,  finding 
the  front  gates  of  the  palace  closed  against  them,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  garden  entrances  at  the  back  of  the 
building,  to  obtain  admission  to  its  owner.  The  ab- 
sence of  Vetranio  and  bis  friends  from  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  government,  had  been  attributed  to  their 
disgust  at  the  obstinate  and  unavailing  resistance 
offered  to  the  Goths.  Now,  therefore,  when  submission 
had  been  resolved  upon,  it  had  been  thought  both  ex- 
pedient and  easy  to  recal  them  peremptorily  to  their 
duties.  la  addition  to  this  motive  for  seeking  the 
interior  of  the  palace,  the  servants  of  the  senate  had 
another  errand  to  perform  there.  The  widely-rumoured 
I  determination  of  Vetranio  and  his  associates  to  destroy 
,  tbemselvea  by  fire,  in  the  ftenzy  of  a  last  debauch  — 


disbelieved,  or  disregarcleil,  while  tlie  more  i 
perils  of  the  city  were  under  consideration  —  becaine 
a  source  of  some  apprehension  and  anxiety  to  lie 
acting  mombers  of  the  Roman  council,  now  ihat  their 
minds  were  freed  from  part  of  the  rcBponsibility  wlucb 
had  weighed  on  them,  by  their  resolution  to  tre&t  fur 
peace. 

Accordingly,  tbe  persons  now  sent  into  the  palace 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  frustrating  its  destnic- 
tion,  if  such  an  act  had  been  really  contemplated,  &s 
well  as  the  duty  of  recalling'  its  inmates  to  their  ap- 
pointed places  in  the  senate-honse.  How  far  they  weie 
enabled,  at  the  time  of  tbeir  entrance  into  the  ban- 
queting-hall ,  to  accomplish  their  double  mission,  the 
reader  is  well  able  to  calculate.  They  found  Vetranio 
aljll  in  the  place  which  he  had  occupied  since  Aatonitia 
had  quitted  him.  Startled  by  their  approach  from  t!ie 
stupor  which  had  hitherto  weighed  on  his  faculties,  the 
desperation  of  bis  purpose  returned;  he  made  an  elTurt 
to  tear  from  its  place  the  lamp  which  still  feebly 
burnt,  and  to  fire  the  pile  in  defiauce  of  all  opposition. 
But  his  Btrength,  already  taxed  to  the  utmost,  failed 
him.  Uttering  impotent  threats  of  resistance  ud 
revenge,  he  fell,  swooning  aud  helpless,  into  the  arms 
of  the  officers  of  the  senate  who  held  bim  back.  Oni< 
of  them  was  immediately  dismissed,  while  his  taut 
panions  remained  in  the  palace,  to  comrotinicate  with  tlic 
leaders  of  the  assembly  outside.  His  report  concluded. 
the  two  ambassadors  moved  slowly  onward, 
Hiemselves  from  the  procession  which  had  acoom 
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W  them,  and  followed  only  by  a.  few  cJiosen  attendants 
- —  *  mournful  and  a  degraded  ombasay,  aont  forth  by 
the  people  who  had  once  imposed  their  dominion, 
their  customs,  and  even  their  language,  on  the  Eastern 
and  Western  worlds,  to  bargain  with  the  barbarians 
whom  their  fathers  had  enslaved,  for  the  purchase  of 
a  disgraceful  peace. 

On  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors,  all  the  spec- 
tators, still  capable  of  the  effort,  repaired  to  the  Forum 

.      to  await  their  return,   and  were  joined  there  by  mem- 

tbera  of  the  populace  from  other  parts  of  the  city.     It 
was   known  that  the  first  intimation  of  the  result  of 
the  embassy  would  he  given  from  this  place;   and  in 
the  eagerness  of  their  anxiety  to  hear  it,    in  the  pain- 
ful intensity  of  their  final  hopes  of  deliverance,   even 
death  itself  seemed  for   awhile  to   be  arrested  in  its 
fatal  progress  through  the  ranks  of  the  besieged.     In 
'      flOence  and  apprehension  they  counted  the  tardy  mo- 
menta of  delay,   and  watched  with  sickening  gaze  the 
I      shadows  lessening  and  lessening,   as  the  sun  gradually 
'      rose  in  the  heavens  to  the  meridian  point. 

At  length,  after  an  absence  that  appeared  of  end- 
less duration,  the  two  ambassadors  re-entered  Bome. 
Neither  of  them  spoke  as  they  hurriedly  jiassed  through 
I  the  tanks  of  the  people;  bat  their  looks  of  terror  and 
despair  were  all-eloijuent  to  avery  boholder  —  their 
mission  had  failed. 

For    some    time,    no    member    of  the   government 

I      appeared  to  have  resolution  enough   to  come  forward 

and  harangue  the  people  on  the  subject  of  the  unsuc- 
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After  a  long  interval,  bowerei,  tfcs' 

Prefect  Pompeiacua  himself,  urged  partly  by  the  BelfiaU 
entreatiea  of  his  friends,  and  partly  by  the  childisii 
love  of  display  which  still  adhered  to  him  throagh  all 
his  present  anxieties  and  approlicnsiona,  stepped  into 
one  of  tlie  lower  balconies  of  the  senate-honse  t)  ad- 
dress the  citizens  beneath  him. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  Eome  was  no  longex  the 
pompous  and  portly  personage,  whose  intrusion  on 
Vetranio's  privacy  during  the  commencement  of  the 
siege,  has  been  described  previously.  The  little  super- 
fluous flesh  stUl  remaining  on  his  face  hung  about  it 
like  an  ill-fitting  garment-,  his  tones  had  become  lachry- 
mose; the  oratorical  gestures  with  which  he  was  wont 
to  embellish  profusely  hia  former  speeches,  were  all 
abandoned;  nothing  remained  of  the  original  man  but 
the  bombast  of  his  language,  and  the  impudent  com- 
placency of  his  self-applauae,  which  now  appeared  in 
contemptible  contrast  to  his  crest-fallen  demeaQour, 
and  his  disheartening  narrative  of  degradation  and 
defeat. 

"Men  of  Rome,  let  each  of  you  exercise  in  his 
own  person  the  heroic  virtues  of  a  Regulus  or  a  Catol" 
the  Prefect  began.  "A  treaty  with  the  barbarians  it 
out  of  our  power!  It  is  the  scourge  of  the  empire, 
Alaric  himself,  who  commands  the  invading  furces! 
Vain  were  the  dignified  remonstrances  of  the  grave 
BasiliuB,  futile  was  the  persuasive  rhetoric  of  the 
astute  Johannes,  addressed  to  the  slaughtering  i 
vainglorious  GothI    On  their  admission   to   his   j 
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bice,  the  ambassadors,  anxious  to  awe  him  into  a 
Bapttulation,  enlarged,  with  sagacious  and  commend- 
»ble  patriotism,  on  the  expcrtness  of  the  Romans 
the  use  of  arms,  their  readiness  for  war,  and  their  -v 
numbers  within  the  city  walls.  I  blush  to  repeat  the 
barbarian's  reply.  Laughing  immoderately, 
swered,  '■The  thicker  the  grass,  the  easier  it  in  to  cut!' 
Btill  undismayed ,  the  amhasaadora ,  changing  their 
tactics,  talked  indulgently  of  their  willingness  to  pur- 
chase a  peace.  At  this  proposal,  hia  insolence  hurst 
beyond  all  bounds  of  barbarous  arrogance.  'I  will 
relinquish  the  siege,'  he  cried,  'until  I  have  delivered 
to  mo  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  city,  all  the 
hold  goods  in  it,  and  all  the  slaves  from  the  northern 
countries.'  'What  then,  oh  King,  will  you  leave 
asked  om  amazed  ambassadors.  'Youa  Lives!' 
Bwered  the  implacable  Goth.  Hearing  this,  even 
resolute  Basilius  and  the  wise  Johannes 
They  asked  time  to  communicate  with  the  senate,  and 
left  the  camp  of  the  enemy  without  further  delay. 
Such  was  the  end  of  the  embassy;  such  the  arrogant 
ferocity  of  tJie  barbarian  foel" 

Here  the  Prefect  paused,  from  sheer  weakness  and 
vant  of  hreath.  His  oration,  however,  was  not  con- 
cluded. He  had  disheartened  the  people  by  his  nar- 
rative of  what  had  occurred  to  the  ambassadors:  he 
now  proceeded  to  console  them  by  his  relation  of  what 
had  occurred  to  himself,  when,  after  an  interval,  he 
thus  resumed:  — 

"But  even  yet,  oh  citizens  of  Eome,  it  is  not  time 


to  deapairt  There  ia  anothar  dmnce  of  deliTeraiiM 
Btill  left  to  ua;  and  that  chance  has  heen  discoTered 
by  mc.  It  waa  my  lot,  during  the  absence  of  the  sm- 
baaaadors,  to  meet  with  certain  men  of  Tuscany,  who 
liad  entered  Borne  a  few  daya  before  the  beginning  of 
the  aiegQ,  and  who  spoke  of  a  project  for  relieving 
the  cifj  which  they  would  communicate  to  the  Prefect 
alone.  Ever  anxioua  for  the  public  welfare,  daring  all 
treachery  from  atrangera  for  advantage  of  my  office,  I 
accorded  to  these  men  a  secret  interview.  They  told 
me  of  a  startling  and  miraculous  event.  The  town  of 
Neveia,  lying,  as  you  well  know,  in  the  direct  road  of 
the  barbarians  when  they  marched  upon  Rome,  was 
protected  from  their  pillaging  bands  by  a  tempest  of 
thunder  and  lightning  terrible  to  behold.  This  tempest 
arose  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  from  an  accidental 
convulaion  of  the  elements,  but  waa  launched  over  the 
heads  of  the  invaders  by  the  expreas  interference  of 
the  tutelary  deities  of  the  town,  invocated  by  the  in- 
habitants, who  returned  in  their  danger  to  the  practice 
of  their  ancient  manner  of  worsliip.  So  said  the  mea 
of  Tuscany;  and  such  pioua  reaonrces  aa  those  em- 
ployed by  the  people  of  Neveia  did  they  recommend 
to  the  people  of  Home!  For  my  part  I  acknowledge 
to  you  that  I  have  faith  in  their  project.  Tlie  anti- 
quity of  our  former  worahip  ia  atill  venerable  in  mj 
eyea.  The  prayers  of  the  prieats  of  our  new  reli^an 
have  wrought  no  miraculous  interference  in  our  behalf: 
let  ua  therefore  imitate  the  example  of  the  inhabitant 
of  Neveia,   and  by  the  force  of  our  invoeadons  bnrl 
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&G  tbonders  of  Jupiter  on  the  baibariau  camp!  Lot 
na  trust  for  ileliverance  to  the  poteat  interposition  of 
the  gods  whom  our  fathers  worshipped  —  tliose  gods 
■who  now,  perhaps,  avenge  themselves  for  our  deaertion 
of  their  temples  by  our  present  calamities.  I  go  with- 
out delay  to  propoEe  to  the  Bishop  Innocentiua  and  to 
the  senate,  the  pnpUc  performance  of  solenm  ceremonies 
of  Hacrifice  at  the  Capitol!  I  leave  you  in  the  joyful 
assurance  that  the  gods,  appeased  by  our  retnming 
fidelity  to  our  altars,  will  not  refuse  th,e  supemataral 
protection  which  they  accorded  to  the  people  of  a  pro- 
vincial town,  to  the  citizens  of  Rome!" 

No  aonnda  either  of  applause  or  disapprobation 
followed  the  Prefect's  notable  proposal  for  delivering 
the  city  from  the  besiegers  by  the  public  apostasy  of 
the  besieged.  As  he  disappeared  from  their  eyes,  the 
audience  turned  away  speechless.  An  universal  despair 
now  overpowered  in  them  even  the  last  energies  of 
discord  and  crime;  they  resigned  tliemselvos  to  their 
doom  with  the  gloomy  indifierence  of  beings  in  whom 
all  mortal  senaations,  all  human  passions,  good  or  evil, 
were  eitinguished.  The  Prefect  departed  on  his  ill- 
omened  expedition  to  propose  the  practice  of  Paganism 
to  the  Bishop  of  a  Christian  church;  but  no  profitable 
effort  for  relief  was  even  suggested,  either  by  the 
government  or  the  people. 

And  BO  this  day  drew  in  its  turn  towards  a  close 
—  more  mournful  and  more  disastrous,  more  fraught 
with  peril,  miKcry,  and  gloom,  than  the  days  tliat  had 
preceded  it. 


The  next  morning  dawned,  but  no  preparations  for 
the  ceremonies  of  the  ancient  worship  appeared  at  the 
CttpitoL  The  senate  and  the  bishop  hesitated  to  incur 
the  rosponsibility  of  anthoriaing  a  public  restoration  of 
Paganism;  the  citizens,  hopeless  of  succour,  heavenly 
or  earthly,  remained  tmheedful  as  the  dead  of  all  that 
passed  around  them.  There  was  one  man  in  £«mc 
who  might  have  succeeded  in  rousing  their  languid 
energies  to  apostasy;  but  where,  and  how  employed, 
was  he? 

Now,  when  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had 
laboured  resolufflly,  though  in  vain,  through  a  long 
existence  of  sneering,  degradation,  and  crime,  had 
gratuitously  pesented  itself  more  tempting  and  more 
favourable  than  even  he  in  his  wildest  visions  of  suc- 
cess had  ever  dared  to  hope,  —  where  was  Ulpins? 
Hidden  from  men's  eyes,  like  a  foul  reptile,  in  his 
lurking-place  in  the  deserted  temple  —  now  raving 
round  his  idols  in  the  fury  of  madness,  now  prostrate 
before  them  in  idiot  adoration  —  weaker  for  the  in- 
teresta  of  bis  worship,  at  the  crisis  of  its  fate,  than  the 
weakest  child  crawling  famished  through  the  streets, 
—  the  victim  of  his  own  evil  machinations  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  might  have  led  him  to  triumph,  — 
the  object  of  that  worst  earthly  retribution,  by  which 
the  wicked  are  at  once  thwarted,  doomed  and  punished, 
here  as  hereafter,  through  the  agency  of  their  own 
sins. 

Three  more  days  passed.  The  senate,  iheir  numbi 
fast  diminishing  in  the  pcstUence,  occupied  Hie  t^— 
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,  deliberalionB  or  moody  silence.  Each  morning 
the  weary  guards  looked  fortU  from  the  ramparts,  with 
the  firaitlesa  hope  of  discerning  the  long-promised 
legions  of  Kavenna  on  their  way  to  Rome;  and  each 
morning  devastation  and  deatli  gained  ground  afresh 
among  the  hapless  besieged.  At  length,  on  the  fourth 
day,  the  senate  abandoned  all  hope  of  further  resis- 
tance and  determined  on  submission,  whatever  might 
be  the  result.  It  was  resolved  that  another  embassy 
composed  of  the  whole  acting  senate,  and  followed  by 
a  considerable  train  should  proceed  toAlaric;  that  one 
more  effort  should  be  made  to  induce  him  to  abate  his 
ruinous  demands  on  the  conquered;  and  that  if  this 
f^ed,  the  gates  should  be  thrown  open,  and  the  city 
and  the  people  abandoned  tfl  his  mercy  in  despair. 

As  soon  as  the  procession  of  this  last  Koman  em- 
bassy was  formed  in  the  Forum,  its  numbers  were 
almost  immediately  swelled,  in  spite  of  opposition,  by 
those  among  the  mass  of  the  people  who  were  still 
able  to  move  their  languid  and  diseased  bodies,  and 
who,  in  the  extremity  of  their  misery,  had  determined, 
at  all  hazards,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opening  of  the 
gates,  and  fly  from  the  city  of  pestilence,  in  wliich 
they  were  immured,  careless  whether  they  perished  on 
the  swords  of  the  Goths,  or  languished  unaided  on  the 
open  plains.  All  power  of  enforcing  order  had  long 
since  been  lost;  the  few  soldiers  gathered  about  the 
senators  made  one  abortive  effort  to  drive  the  people 
back,  and  then  lesigned  any  farther  resbtance  to 
tlieir  win. 


IDO  ANToaiNAi 

Feebly  and  silently  the  spirit-Lroken  a 
moved  along  the  great  highways,  so  often  trodden  to 
the  roar  of  martial  music,  and  the  shouts  of  applauding 
multftades,  by  tbo  triumphal  processions  of  Tictorious 
Rome;  and  from  every  street,  as  it  passed  on,  the 
wasted  forms  of  the  people  stole  out  like  spectres  to 
join  it.  Among  these,  as  the  embassy  approached  the 
Pincian  Gate,  were  two,  hurrying  forth  to  herd  with 
their  fellow- sufferers,  on  whose  fortunes  in  the  fallen 
city  our  more  particular  attention  has  been  fixed.  To 
explain  their  presence  on  the  scene  (if  such  an  ex- 
planation be  required),  It  is  necessary  to  digress  fur  a 
moment  from  the  progress  of  events  during  the  last 
days  of  the  siege  to  the  morning  when  Antonina  de- 
parted from  Vctranio's  palace  to  return  with  her  sne- 
cour  of  food  and  wine  to  her  father's  house. 

The  reader  is  already  acquainted,  from  her  own 
short  and  simple  narrative,  with  the  history  of  the 
closing  honra  of  her  mournful  night-vigil  by  the  side 
of  her  sinking  parent,  and  with  the  motives  whicli 
prompted  her  to  seek  the  palace  of  the  senator,  and 
entreat  aasistonee  in  despair  from  one  whom  she  oitly 
remembered  as  the  profligate  destroyer  of  her  tranquil- 
lity under  her  father's  roof.  It  is  now,  therefore,  musl 
fitting  to  follow  her  on  her  way  back  through  the 
palace  gardens.  Ho  living  creature  but  herself  trod 
the  grassy  paths,  along  which  she  hastened  with  falt«i- 
ing  steps  —  those  paths  which  she  dimly  remembered 
to  have  first  explored,  when  in  former  days  i 
ventured  forth  to  foUow  the  distant  sounds  of  Yetrai 
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In  spite  of  her  vague,  heavy  sensatioiis  of 
solitude  and  grief,  this  recollectiou  remained  painfully 
present  to  her  mind,  unaccountably  mingled  with  the 
dark  and  dreary  appreheneions  whioh  filled  her  heart 
as  she  hurried  onward,  until  she  once  more  entered 
her  father's  dwelhng;  and  then,  as  she  again  ap- 
proached bis  conch,  every  other  feeling  became  ab- 
sorbed in  a  faint,  overpowering  fear,  leat,  after  all  her 
perseverance  and  success  in  her  errand  of  filial  devo- 
tion, she  might  have  returned  too  late. 

The  old  man  still  lived  —  his  weary  eyes  opened 
gladly  on  her,  vlien  she  aroused  him  to  partake  of  tho 
treaaured  gifts  from  the  senator's  banqueting-table. 
The  wretched  food  which  the  suicide-guests  bad  dis- 
dained, and  the  simple  flask  of  wise  which  thoy  would 
have  carelessly  quaffed  at  one  draught,  were  viewed 
both  by  parent  and  child  as  the  saving  and  invigorat- 
ing Buatenance  of  many  days.  After  having  consumed 
as  much  as  they  dared  of  their  precarious  supply,  the 
remainder  was  carefully  husbanded.  It  was  the  last 
sign  and  promise  of  life  to  whioh  they  looked  —  the 
humble,  yet  precious  store,  in  which  alone  they  beheld 
the  earnest  of  their  security,  for  a  few  days  longer, 
from    the    pangs    of    famine    and    the    separation    of 

And  now,  with  their  small  provision  of  food  and 
wine  set  like  a  beacon  of  safety  before  their  sight,  a 
deep,  dream-like  serenity  —  the  sleep  of  the  oppressed 
and  wearied  faculties  —  arose  over  their  minds.  Under 
ite  mysterious  and  tranquillising  influence,  all  impres- 
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sionB  of  the  gloom  and  misery  in  the  ciQr,  of  the  f 
evidences  aroond  them  of  the  dnratiou  of  the  siege, 
faded  away  hefore  their  perceptions  as  dim,  retiring 
objects  wliicli  the  eye  loses  ia  vacancy.  Gradually,  au 
the  day  of  the  first  tmsuccessfol  embassy  declined, 
their  thoughts  began  to  flow  back  gently  to  the  world 
of  bygone  events  whicli  had  crumbled  into  oblivion 
beneath  the  march  of  time.  Her  first  recollections  of 
her  earliest  childhood  revived  in  Antonina's  memory, 
and  then  mingled  strangely  with  tearful  remembrances 
of  the  last  words  and  looks  of  the  young  warrior  who 
had  expired  by  her  side,  and  with  calm,  solemn 
thoughts  that  the  beloved  spirit,  emancipated  from 
the  sphere  of  shadows,  might  now  be  hovering  near 
the  quiet  garden-grave  where  her  bitterest  tears  of 
loneliness  and  afttictiou  had  been  shed;  or  moving 
around  her  ~  an  invisible  and  blessed  presence  —  M 
she  sat  at  her  father's  feet,  and  mourned  their  earthly 
separation  I 

In  the  emotions  thus  awakened,  there  was  nothing 
of  bitterness  or  agony  —  they  calmed  and  purified  the 
heart  throngh  which  they  moved.  She  could  no* 
speak  to  the  old  man,  for  the  first  time,  of  her  days 
of  absence  &om  him,  of  the  brief  joys  and  long  aorrowa 
of  her  hours  of  exile,  without  failing  in  her  melancholy 
tale.  Sometimes  her  father  listened  to  her  in  sorrowful 
and  speechless  attention;  or  spoke,  when  she  paused, 
of  consolation  and  hope,  as  she  had  heard  him  speak 
among  his  congregation,  while  be  was  yet  strong  in 
his  resolution  to  sacrifice  all  things  fur  the  reformation 
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I  eliurcli.  SometimeB  rosigning  liimaelf  to  the 
iuflueace  of  liis  thoughts,  as  thej  glided  back  to  the 
times  that  were  gone,  he  again  revealed  to  her  the 
changing  events  of  his  past  life  —  not  as  befure,  with 
onsteady  accents  and  wandering  eyes;  but  now  with  a 
calmness  of  voice,  and  a  coherence  of  language,  which 
forbade  her  to  doubt  the  strange  and  startling  narrative 
that  she  heard.  Once  more  he  spoke  of  tlie  image  of 
bis  lost  brother  (as  he  had  parted  from  him  in  his 
boyhood)  stUl  present  to  his  mind;  of  the  country  that 
he  had  quitted  in  after  years;  of  the  name  that  he  had 
changed  — -  from  Oleander  to  Numerian  —  to  foil  his 
former  associates,  if  they  still  puisaed  him;  and  of  the 
ardent  desire  to  behold  again  the  companion  of  his 
first  home,  which  now,  when  bis  daughter  was  restored 
to  him,  when  no  other  earthly  aspiration  but  this  was 
unsatisfied,  remained,  at  the  close  of  his  life,  the  last 
lougxDg  wish  of  his  heart, 

Such  was  the  communion  in  which  father  and 
daughter  passed  the  liours  of  their  short  reprieve  from 
the  judgment  of  famine  pronounced  against  the  city  of 
their  sojourn;  so  did  they  live,  as  it  were,  in  a  quiet 
interval  of  existence,  in  a  tranquil  pause  between  the 
toil  that  is  over  and  the  toil  that  is  to  come  in  the  hard 
labour  of  life. 

But  the  term  to  these  short  days  of  repose  after 
long  suffering  and  grief,  was  faet  approaching.  The 
little  hoard  of  provision  diminished  as  rapidly  as  tho 
stores  that  had  been  anxiously  collected  before  it;  and, 
on  the  morning  of  the  second  embassy  to  Alaric,    thu 


flaa]{  of  wiuQ  and  tho  bowl  of  food  were  hoQi  einpt 
The  brief  di-eam  uf  security  was  over  and  gone;  tlie 
terrible  realities   of  the  struggle    for   life  had  begDD 
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Where,  or  to  whom,  could  they  now  turn  for  li 
The  BiegB  still  continued;  the  food  juBt  exhausted,  i 
the  last  food  that  had  been  left  on  the  senator's  taHo"* 
to  Beek  the  palace  again  would  be  to  risk  refusal, 
perhaps  insult,  as  the  result  of  a  second  entreaty  for 
aid,  where  all  power  of  conferring  it  might  now  but 
too  surely  be  lost.  Such  were  the  thoughts  of  Antonina 
as  she  returned  the  empty  bow!  to  its  former  place; 
but  she  gave  them  no  expression  in  words.  She  saw, 
with  horror,  that  the  same  OKpreaaton  of  despair,  almost 
of  frenzy,  which  had  distorted  her  father's  features  on 
the  day  of  her  restoration  to  him,  now  marked  tlicm 
again.  Once  more  he  tottered  towards  the  window, 
murmuring  in  his  bittei;  despondency  against  the 
delusive  security  and  hope,  which  had  held  him  idle 
for  the  interests  of  bis  child  during  the  few  days  that 
were  paat.  But,  as  he  now  looked  out  on  tlie  boleagucreJ 
city,  he  saw  the  populace  hastening  along  the  gloomy 
street  beneath,  as  rapidly  as  their  wearied  limbs  would 
carry  them,  to  join  the  embassy.  He  heard  thuiu 
encouraging  each  other  to  proceed,  to  seize  the  laiA 
chance  of  escaping  through  the  open  gates  from  tba 
horrors  of  famine  and  plague;  and  caught  the  infectiiiii 
of  the  recklessness  and  despair  which  had  seised  Us 
fellow  sufferers  from  one  end  of  Home  to  tlie  other. 

Turning  instantly,  he  grasped  his  Jaiigliter's 
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and  drew  her  from  the  room,  commanding  her  to  come 
forth  with  him,  and  join  the  citizens  in  their  flight,  ere 
it  was  too  late.  Startled  by  his  words  and  actions, 
she  vainly  endeavoured,  as  she  obeyed,  to  impress  her 
father  with  the  dread  of  the  Goths,  which  her  own 
bitter  experience  taught  her  to  feel,  now  that  her  only 
protector  among  them  lay  cold  in  the  grave.  With 
Numerian,  as  with  the  rest  of  the  people,  all  ap- 
prehension, all  doubt,  all  exercise  of  reason,  was  over- 
powered by  the  one  eager  idea  of  escaping  from  the 
fatal  precincts  of  Bome. 

So  they  mingled  with  the  throng,  herding  affrightedly 
together  in  the  rear  of  the  embassy,  and  followed  in 
their  ranks  as  best  they  might.  The  sun  shone  down 
brightly  from  the  pure  blue  sky,  the  wind  bore  into 
the  city  the  sharp  threatening  notes  of  the  trumpet? 
from  the  Gothic  camp,  as  the  Pincian  Gate  was  opened 
to  the  ambassadors  and  their  train.  With  one  accord 
the  crowd  instantly  endeavoured  to  force  their  way 
out  after  them  in  a  mass;  but  they  now  moved  in  a 
narrow  space,  and  were  opposed  by  a  large  reinforce- 
ment of  the  city  guard.  After  a  short  struggle  they 
were  overpowered,  and  the  gates  were  closed.  Some 
few  of  the  strongest  and  the  foremost  of  their  numbers 
succeeded  in  following  the  ambassadors;  the  greater 
part,  however,  remained  on  the  inner  side  of  the  gate, 
pressing  closely  up  to  it  in  their  impatience  and  despair, 
like  prisoners  awaiting  their  deliverance,  or  preparing 
to  force  their  escape. 

Among  these  —  feeblest  amid  the  most  feeble  -- 
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■were  Numerian  auil  Aatoniaa  —  hemmed  in  by  lire 
eunoaiidiBg  crowd,  and  shut  out  eitber  irom  fliglit  from 
the  city,  or  a  return  to  home. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

ThH  Or»vo  Bod  tliD  Cgmp. 

WhuiB  the  second  aud  last  embassy  from  the  seniitc 
proceeds  towards  the  tent  of  the  Gothic  king;  while 
the  streets  of  Home  are  deserted  by  all  hut  the  deiid, 
and  the  living  populace  crowd  together  in  Bpeechleas 
expectation  behind  the  barrier  of  the  Pinciau  Gate,  nn 
opportunity  is  at  length  afforded  of  turning  onr  atten- 
tion towards  a  scene  from  which  it  lias  been  long  re- 
moved. Let  us  now  revisit  the  farm-house  in  tlie 
suburbs;  and  look  once  more  on  the  quiet  gardeii  and 
on  Hermanric'fl  grave. 

TliB  tranquility  of  the  bright  warm  day  is  purest 
ai-ound  the  retired  path  leading  to  the  little  dwelling. 
Here  the  fragrance  of  wild  flowers  rises  pleasantly  from 
the  waving  grass;  the  lulling,  monotonous  hnm  of 
insect  life  pervades  the  light,  steady  air;  the  Buubeaim, 
intercepted  here  and  there  by  the  clustering  trees,  fsU 
in  irregular  patches  of  brightness  on  the  shady  gronnil; 
and  saving  the  birds  which  occasionally  pass  orerhewl, 
singing  in  their  flight,  no  living  creature  appean  on 
the  quiet  scene,  until  gaining  the  wickot-gato  wbicti 
leads  into  the  farm-houae  garden,  we  look  forth  upon 
the  prospect  within.  There,  following  the  small  cir 
colar  footpath  which  her  own  persevering  stvps  ban 
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'•  by  day  already  traced,  appears  tte  form  of  a 
solitary  woman,  pacing  slowly  about  the  mound  of 
grassy  eartli  whieli  marks  tbe  grave  of  the  young 
Goth. 

For  some  time  she  proceeds  on  her  circumscribed 
round  with  as  much  undeviating,  mechanical  regularity, 
a^  if  beyond  that  narrow  space  roae  a  barrier  whidi 
caged  her  from  ever  settiag  foot  on  the  earth  beyond. 
At  length  she  pauses  in  hor  course  when  it  brings  her 
nearest  to  the  wicket,  advances  a  few  steps  towards  it, 
then  recedes,  and  recommences  her  monotonous  progress, 
and  then  again  breaking  off  on  her  round,  finally  suc- 
ceeds in  withdrawing  herself  from  the  confines  of  the 
grave,  passes  through  the  gate,  and  following  the  path 
to  the  liigh  road,  slowly  proceeds  towards  the  eastern 
limits  of  the  Gothic  camp.  The  fixed,  ghastly,  nn- 
femiuine  expression  on  her  features,  marks  her  as  the 
same  woman  whom  we  last  beheld  as  the  assassin  at 
the  farm-house;  but  beyond  this  she  is  hardly  re- 
(xjgniaable  again.  Her  formerly  powerful  and  upright 
frame  is  bent  and  lean;  her  hair  waves  in  wild,  white 
locks  about  her  shrivelled  face;  all  the  rude  majesty 
of  her  form  has  departed;  there  is  nothing  to  shew 
that  it  is  BtUl  Goisvintha  haunting  the  scene  of  ber  crime, 
but  the  savage  expression  debasing  her  couDteuance, 
and  betraying  the  evil  heart  within,  unsubdued  as  ever 
in  its  yearning  for  destruction  and  revenge. 

Since  the  period  when  we  last  beheld  her,  removed 
in  the  custody  of  the  Huns  fi'om  the  dead  body  of  her 
kinsman,   the  farm-house  had  been  the  constant  scene 


of  ber  pil^mage  &om  the  camp,  tLe  chosen  roAige 
brooded  in  solitude  over  her  fierce  desires. 
Scorning  to  punish  a  woman  whom  he  regarded  a» 
r  im  absence  from  the  tents  of  the  Gothe, 
which  was  of  no  moment  either  to  the  army  or  tn 
himself,  Alaric  hud  impatiently  dismissed  her  from  hh 
presence  when  she  was  brought  before  him.  The 
BoldierB  who  had  returned  to  bury  the  body  of  theii 
chieftain  in  the  garden  of  the  farm-bouse,  fouod  mejw? 
to  inform  her  secretly  of  the  charitable  act  which  they 
had  performed  at  their  own  peril;  bnt  beyond  this  ou 
fiirther  intercourse  was  held  with  her  by  any  of  her 
former  associates. 

All  her  actions  favoured  their  hasty  belief  that  her 
faculties  were  disordered;  and  others  shunned  hr  as 
she  shunned  iliem.  Her  daily  allowance  of  food  was 
left  for  her  to  seek  at  a  certain  place  in  the  camp,  as 
it  might  have  been  left  for  an  animal  too  savage  to  be 
cherished  by  the  hand  of  man.  At  certain  periods  shr. 
returned  secretly  from  hei  wanderings,  to  take  it.  Her 
shelter  for  the  night  was  not  the  shelter  of  her  peopir 
before  the  walls  of  Rome;  her  thoughts  were  not  their 
thooghfs.  Widowed,  childless,  friendless,  the  assassin 
of  her  last  kinsman,  she  moyed  apart  in  her  own  secrel 
world  of  bereavement,  desolation,  and  crime. 

Yet  there  was  no  madness,  no  remorse  for  her  sharr 
in  accomplishing  the  fate  of  Hermamic,  In  the  dnrk 
and  solitary  existence  which  she  now  led.  From  tio 
moment  when  the  young  warrior  had  expiated  with  bii 
death  liis  disregard  of  the  enmities  of  his  nation  ud 
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'  tbe  VTonga  of  his  kindred,  she  thought  of  him  only  as 
B  victim  whose  disbonoiir  and  ruin  she  must 
live  te  requite  <in  the  Komans  with  Boman  blood;  and 
matured  her  Bchemea  of  revenge  with  a  atem  resolution 
which  time,  and  solitude,  and  bodily  infirmity  were  all 
powerless  to  disturb. 

She  would  pace  for  hours  and  hours  together,  in 
the  atill  night  and  in  the  broad  noonday,  round  and 
round  the  warrior's  grave,  nursing  her  vengeful  thoughts 
within  her,  nntil  a  ferocious  anticipation  of  triumph 
quickened  her  steps  and  brightened  her  watchful  eyes. 
Then  she  would  enter  the  farm-house,  and,  drawing 
the  knife  from  its  place  of  concealment  in  her  garments, 
would  pass  its  point  slowly  backwards  and  forwards 
over  the  hearth  on  which  she  had  mutilated  Hermann c 
with  her  own  hand,  aud  from  which  be  had  advanced, 
without  a  tremor,  to  meet  the  Bword-pointa  of  the 
Hnns.  Sometimes,  when  darkness  had  gathered  over 
the  earth,  she  would  stand,  —  a  boding  and  menacing 
apparition  —  npon  the  grave  itself,  and  chaunt,  moan- 
ing to  the  moaning  wind,  fragmentfl  of  obscure  northern 
legends,  whose  hideous  burden  was  ever  of  anguish  and 
crime,  of  torture  in  prison  vaults,  and  death  on  the 
annihilating  sword  —  mingling  with  tbem  the  gloomy 
stoiy  of  the  massacre  at  Aquileia,  and  her  fierce  vows 
of  vengeance  against  the  households  of  Rome.  The 
forager,  on  his  late  return  past  the  farm-house  to  die 
camp,  heard  the  harsh,  droning  accents  of  her  voic«, 
and  qoit^ened  his  onward  step.  The  venturesome 
peasant  from  the  coontty  beyond,   approaching  under 
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ravHr  of  the  night  to  look  from  afar  on  the  GotMe 
camp,  beheld  her  form,  shadowy  and  threateaiiig,  m 
he  neared  the  garden,  and  fled  affrighted  from  the 
place.  Neither  sti-angor  nor  friend  intruded  on  her 
dread  solitude.  The  foul  presence  of  cruelty  and  crime 
violated  undisturhed  the  scenes  once  sacred  to  the  in- 
terests of  tenderness  and  love,  once  hallowed  hj  tliu 
Bojouni  of  youth  and  beauty! 

But  now  the  farm-houBe  garden  is  left  solitary;  the 
haunting-spirit  of  evil  has  departed  lioni  tlie  grave; 
the  footsteps  of  Goisvintha  have  traced  to  their  close 
tlte  same  paths  from  the  suburbs,  over  which  the  yonng 
Goth  once  eagerly  hastened  on  his  night-journey  of 
lovo",  and  already  the  walla  of  Korae  rise  —  dark,  near, 
and  hateful  —  before  her  eyes.  Along  these  useless 
bulwarks  of  the  fallen  city  she  now  wanders,  as  she 
Las  often  wandered  before,  watching  for  the  first 
opening  of  the  long-closed  gates.  Let  as  follow  her 
on  her  way. 

Her  attention  was  now  fixed  only  on  tho  broad 
ramparts,  while  she  passed  slowly  along  the  Gothic 
tents  towards  the  encampment  at  the  Pincian  Quo. 
Arrived  there,  she  was  aroused  for  the  first  time  fl 
her  apathy  by  an  unwonted  stir  and  confoaion  pre 
ing  around  her.  She  looked  towards  tho  tent  of  Ala 
and  beheld  before  it  the  wasted  and  cronching  forni*'" 
of  the  followers  of  the  embassy,  awaiting  their  sentence 
from  the  captain  of  the  northern  hosts.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments she  gathered  enough  from  the  words  of  Hm 
Goths  congregated  about  this  part  of  the  camjt,   to  ■«• 
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s  her  that  it  vas  the  Piacian  Gate  wliicli  Lad  given 
egress  to  the  Bomau  suppliants,  aud  which  would 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  ho  the  entrance  again 
thrown  open  to  admit  their  return  to  the  city.  Eemem- 
beriug  this,  she  began  to  calculate  the  numbers  of  the 
conijuered  enemy  grouped  together  before  tlio  king's 
tent,  and  then  mentally  added  to  them  those  who  might 
he  present  at  the  interview  proceeding  within  —  me- 
chanically withdrawing  herself,  while  thus  occupied, 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  waste  ground  before  the  city 

Gradually  she  turned  her  face  towards  Rome:  she 
was  realising  a  daring  purpose,  a  fatal  resolution,  long 
cherished  during  the  days  and  nights  of  her  solitary 
wanderings.  "The  ranks  of  the  embasBy,"  she  mut- 
tered, in  a  deep,  thoughtful  tone,  "are  thickly  filled. 
Where  there  are  many  there  must  be  confusion  and 
haste;  they  march  together,  and  know  not  tlieir  own 
numbers;  they  mark  not  one  more  or  one  less  among 
them." 

She  stopped.  Strange  and  dark  changes  of  colour 
and  esprcBsion  passed  over  her  ghastly  features.  She 
drew  from  her  bosom  the  bloody  helmct-ureat  of  her 
husband ,  which  had  never  q^uitted  her  since  the  day 
of  his  death;  her  face  grew  livid  under  an  awful  ex- 
pression of  rage,  ferocity,  and  despair,  as  she  gazed 
on  it.  Suddenly  she  looked  up  at  the  city  —  fierce 
and  defiant,  as  it'  the  great  walls  before  her  were 
mortal  enemies  against  whom  she  stood  at  bay  in  the 
death-struggle.     "The  widowed  and  the  childless  shall 


drink  of  thy  blood!"  she  cried,  sti'etching  ont  her 
skinny  hand  towards  Rome,  "tliough  tlio  urmies  of  lier 
nation  barter  llieir  wroiiga  with  t!iy  people  for  bags  of 
silver  and  gold!  I  Lave  pondered  on  it  in  my  solitode, 
and  dreamed  of  it  in  my  dreams  I  I  Iiave  sworn  that  1 
would  enter  Kowe,  and  avenge  roy  slaughtered  kindre-d, 
alone  among  tiiousandsl  Now,  now  I  will  hold  to  my 
oath!  Thou  blood-atained  city  of  the  coward  and  the 
traitor,  the  enemy  of  the  defenceless,  and  the  murderer 
of  the  weak!  thou  who  didst  send  forth  to  Aqnilcia  tlic 
slayers  of  my  husband  and  the  assassins  of  my  children, 
I  wiut  no  longer  before  thy  wallal  TLjs  day  will  I 
mingle,  daring  all  things,  with  thy  returning  citizens, 
and  penetrate,  amid  Romans,  the  gates  of  Borne! 
Through  tlie  day  will  I  lurk,  cunning  and  watchfiil, 
in  thy  solitary  haunts,  to  steal  forth  on  thee  at  tiigjbL 
a  secret  minister  of  death!  I  will  watch  for  thy  y 
and  thy  weak  ones  in  unguarded  plat 
alone  in  the  tltick  darkness,  upon  thy  unprotected  li 
I  will  destroy  tl-y  chOdren,  as  their  fathers  destroyed 
at  Aqiiileia  the  children  of  the  Goths!  Thy  rabbk 
will  discover  me  and  arise  against  me;  thoy  will  tent 
me  in  pieces,  and  trample  my  mangled  body  on  tliii 
pavement  of  the  streets;  but  it  will  be  nf/-r  I  have 
seen  the  blood  that  I  have  sworn  to  shed,  flowing  ondci 
my  knife!  My  vengeance  will  be  complete,  and  1 
mcnts  and  death  will  be  to  me  as  guests  that  I  1 
come,  and  as  deliverers  whom  I  awaiti" 

Again  she  paused  —  the  wild  triumph  of  the  fan 
on  the  buniing  pile,   was  flashing  on  her  face  - 
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denly,  her  eyes  fell  once  more  upon  the  Btalned  helmet 
crcBt;  then,  her  expression  changod  again  to  despair, 
and  her  voice  grew  low  and  moaning,  when  she  thus 
reaumed:  "I  am  weary  of  my  life;  when  the  vengeance 
is  done,  I  shall  be  delivered  from  this  prison  of  tlie 
Earth  —  in  the  world  of  shadows  I  shall  see  my  hus- 
band; and  my  little  ones  will  gather  round  my  knees 
again.  The  living  have  no  part  in  me;  I  yearn  to- 
wards the  spirits  who  wander  in  the  halls  of  the  dead." 

For  a  few  minutes  more  she  continued  to  fix  her 
tearless  eyes  on  the  helmet  crest.  But  soon  the  in- 
fluence of  the  evil  spirit  revived  in  all  its  strengtli;  she 
raised  her  head  suddenly,  remained  for  an  instant  ab- 
sorbed in  deep  thought,  then  began  to  retrace  her  steps 
rapidly  in  the  direction  fay  which  she  had  come. 

Sometimes  she  whispered  softly,  "I  must  he  doing, 
ere  the  time  fail  me:  my  face  must  be  hidden,  and  my 
garments  changed.  Yonder,  among  the  houses,  I  must 
search;  and  search  quicklyl"  Sometimes  she  reiterated 
her  denunciations  of  vengeance,  her  ejaculations  of 
triumph  in  her  fi-antic  project.  At  the  recapitulation 
of  these,  the  remembrance  of  Antoaina  was  aroused; 
&nd  then,  a  bloodthirsty  superstition  darkened  her 
thoughts,  and  threw  a  vague  and  dreamy  character 
over  her  speech. 

When  she  spoke  now,  it  was  to  murmur  to  herself, 
that  the  victiin  who  had  twice  escaped  her  might  yet 
be  alive;  that  the  supomatural  influences  which  had 
)ld  Goths,  on  the  day  of  retribution, 
her;   might  still  direct  the  stroke  of 


-  tlie  last  stroke  eco  sho  i 
straight    to    the  girl's   keart. 

—  wandering  and  obscure  — 
within  her;  but  whether 
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her  destroying  weapon 

diacovercd  and   slain  — 

Thoughfa  such  as  theat 

arose  in  dose,  quick 

ahe  gave  them  espreaeioo  in  word  and  aetion,  or  whether 

she  suppressed  them,  in  silence,    she  never  wavered  or 

halted  in  her  rapid  progress.    Her  energies  were  braced 

to  all  emergencies;   and  her  strong  will  suffered  them 

not  for  an  instant  to  relax. 

She  gained  a  retired  street  in  the  deserted  suburbs; 
and  looking  round  her  to  see  that  she  was  unobservetl, 
entered  one  of  the  houses  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants 
on  the  approach  of  the  besiegers,  Passing  quicJcly 
tbiuugb  the  outer  halls  she  stopped  at  length  in  ono 
of  the  sleeping  apartments;  and  here  she  found,  antong 
other  possessions  left  behind  in  tl)e  flight,  the  store  of 
wearing  apparel  belonging  to  the  owner  of  the  room. 

From  this  ahe  selected  a  'Rama.n  robe,  upper  mantle, 
and  sandals  —  tbe  most  common  in  colour  and  tex- 
ture that  she  could  find;  and  folding  tliem  np  into  the 
smallest  compass,  hid  them  under  her  own  garments. 
Then,  avoiding  all  those  whom  she  met  on  her  way, 
she  returned  in  the  direction  of  the  King's  tent;  but 
when  she  approached  it,  branched  off  Htealtbily  toward* 
Rome,  until  she  reached  a  ruined  building  half  way 
between  the  city  and  tlio  camp.  In  this  concealmcul 
she  clothed  herself  in  her  disguise,  drawing  the  mantle 
closely  round  her  head  and  face;  and  from  tbia  point  — 
calm,  vigilant,  determined;  her  iiand  on  the  knife  b 
iieath  her  robe;  ber  lips  muttering  the  names  of  \ 
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P    ntiTdered  huaband  and  cbildien  —  she  watched   the 

I,      high  road  to  the  Fincian  Gato. 

There,  for  a  short  time,  let  ns  leave  her,  and  enter 
the  tent  of  Alaric,  while  the  souate  yet  plead  before 
the  Arhiter  of  the  Empire  for  mercy  and  peace. 

At  the  moment  of  which  we  write,  the  embassy 
had  already  exhausted  its  powers  of  intercession,  ap- 
parently without  moving  the  leader  of  the  Goths  from 
hia  first  pitiless  resolution  of  fixing  the  ransom  of  Borne 
at  the  price  of  every  possession  of  value  which  the 
Mty  contained.     There  was  a  momentary  silence  now 

I  in  the  great  tent.  At  one  extremity  of  it,  congregated 
in  a  close  and  irregular  group,  stood  the  wearied  and 
broken-spirited  members  of  the  senate,  supported  by 
Bach  of  their  attendants  as  had  been  permitted  to  fol- 
low them;   at  the  other  appeared  the  stately  forms  of 

I  Alarie  and  the  warriors  who  surrounded  him  as  hia 
council  of  war.  The  vacant  space  in  the  middle  of 
the  tent  was  strewn  with  martial  weapons,  separating 
the  representatives  of  the  two   nations  one  from   the 

I  other;  and  thus  accidentally,  yet  palpahly,  typifying 
the  fierce  hostility  which  had  sundered  in  years  past, 
and  was  still  to  sunder  for  years  to  come,  the  people 
of  the  Nortli  and  the  people  of  the  South. 

I  The  Gothic  King  stood  a  little  in  advance   of  his 

warriors,  leaning  on  his  huge,  heavy  sword.  Hia  steady 
eye  wandered  from  man  to  man  among  the   broken- 

I  spirited  senators,  contemplating,  with  cold  and  cruel 
penetration,  all  that  snft'ering  and  despair  had  altered 
for  the  worse    in  their    outward    appearance.      Their 
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Eoiled  robes,    their  wan  cheeks,    their  trembling  limbs 

■were  each  marked  in  turn  by  the  cool,  sarcastic  eiamin- 

ation   of  the   conqueror's  gaze.      Debased    and  linnii- 

liated    as    they  ^ere,    theie    were    soma    among;    the 

I   ambassadors  who  i'elt  the  insult  thus  silently  and  deli- 

I  beratoly  inflicted  on   them  the  more  keenly  for   their 

\  very    helplcKsncsa.     They    moved    uneasily    in 

I   places,   and  vrhispered  among   each  other  in  la 

I   bitter  accents,     At  length   one  of  their  number 

I  his   downcast  eyes   and   broke  the  silence.      Tbe  o1 

Eoman  spirit,   which  long  yeara  of  voluntary  frivolity 
L  and  degradation  had  not  yet  entirely  depraved,  flushed 
B  pale,  wasted  face,  as  he  spoke  thus:  — 
"We   have   entreated,   we  have   offered,    we   bavc 
I   promised  —  men  can  do  no  more!     Deserted  by  oar 
Emperor  and  crushed  by  pestilence  and  famine,  nothing 
is  now  loft  to  us  but  to  perish  in  unavailing  resistance 
beneath  the  walls  of  Komel     It  vas  in  the  power  of 
Alaric  to  win  everlasting  renown  by  moderation  to  the 
unfortunate  of  an  illustrious  nation;   bat  be  has  pre- 
ferred to  attempt  the  spoiling  of  a  glorious  city  and 
the  Hubjugation   of  a  suffering  people!     Yet  let  him 
ember,  thoagb  destruction  may  sate  bis  vengeance, 
I   and  pillage  enrich  his  boards,   the  day  of  retribntjon 
I   will  yet  come.     There  are  still  soldiers  in  tbe  empire, 
and  heroes  who  wiU  lead  them   confidently  to  battle, 
though  tbe  bodies  of  their  countrymen  lie  slaughtered 
around  them  in  the  streets  of  pillaged  Rome!" 

A  momentary  expression  of  wrath  and  indignation 
I  appeared   on  Alaric's  features,   as  he  listened  Ui   this 
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',  flpeecli;  but  it  was  almost  immediately  replaced 
by  a  smile  of  derision,  "Wliat!  ye  have  still  soldiers 
before  wbom  the  barbarian  mnst  tremble  fur  bis  cob- 
qnestsl"  lie  cried.  "Where  are  they?  Are  they  on 
their  mareb,  or  in  ambush,  or  hiding  behind  strong 
walls,  or  have  tliey  lost  their  way  on  the  road  to  the 
Gothic  camp?  Ha!  here  is  one  of  them!"  he  exclaimed, 
advancing  towards  an  enfeebled  and  disarmed  guard 
of  the  senate,  who  ijuailed  beneath  his  fierce  glance. 
"Fight,  mail!"  he  loudly  oontinued  —  "fight,  while 
there  is  yet  time,  for  Imperial  Eome!  Thy  sword  is 
gone  —  take  mine,  and  be  a  hero  again!" 

With  a  rough  laugh,  echoed  by  the  warriors  behind 
ikim,  be  fiung  his  ponderous  weapon,  as  he  spoke,  to- 
wards the  wretched  object  of  bis  sarcasm.  The  hilt 
struck  heavily  against  the  man's  breast  — -  he  staggered 
and  fell  helpless  to  the  ground.  The  laugh  was  re- 
doubled among  the  Gotha;  but  now  their  leader  did 
not  join  in  it  His  eye  glowed  in  triuiapliant  scorn,  as 
he  poioted  to  the  prostrate  Eoman,  exclaiming  —  "So 
does  the  South  fall  beneath  the  sword  of  the  North! 
So  shalJ  the  Empire  bow  before  the  rule  of  the  Goth! 
Say,  as  ye  look  on  these  Bomans  before  us,  are  we 
not  avenged  of  our  wrongs?  They  die  not  fighting  on 
our  swordsj  they  live  to  enti'eat  onr  pity,  aa  cbildien 
that  are  in  terror  of  the  whip!" 

He  paused.  His  massive  and  noble  countenance 
giadnally  assumed  a  thoughtful  expression.  The  am- 
bassadors moved  forward  a  few  steps  —  perhaps  to 
make  a  final  entreaty,   perhaps  to  depart  in  despair j 
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but  he  signed  witL  his  hand,  in  contmand  to  tbem  to 
be  Bilent  and  remain  where  tbey  stood.  The  ma- 
rauder's thirat  for  present  plunder,  and  the  confiuoiur's 
lofty  ambition  of  future  glory,  now  stirred  in  strong 
conflict  within  him.  Ho  walked  to  the  opening  of  the 
tent,  and,  thrusting  aside  its  curtain  of  skins  looked 
uut  upon  Kome  in  silence.  The  dazzling  majesty  of 
the  temples  and  palaces  of  the  mightf  city,  as  tho^ 
towered  before  him,  gleaming  in  the  rays  of  the  un* 
clouded  sunlight,  fixed  him  long  iu  contempladon. 
Gradually,  dreams  of  future  dominion  amid  those  nn- 
rivalled  structures,  which  now  waited  but  his  word  tn 
be  pillaged  and  destroyed,  filled  his  aspiring  soul,  and 
saved  the  city  from  his  wrath.  He  turned  again  to- 
ward the  ambassadors  —  in  a  voice  aud  look  supe- 
rior to  them  as  a  being  of  a  higher  sphere  —  and  spoke 

"When  the  Gothic  conqneior  reigns  in  Italy,  the 
palaces  of  her  rulers  shall  be  found  standing  for  tha 
places  of  his  sojourn,  I  will  ordain  a  lower  ransom; 
I  will  spare  Rome." 

A  murmur  arose  among  the  warriors  behind  liioL 
The  rapine  and  destruction  which  they  had  eagerly 
anticipated,  was  denied  thom  for  the  first  time  by  their 
chief.  As  theii  muttered  remonstrances  caught  hia 
ear,  Alaric  instantly  and  sternly  fixed  his  eyes  apon 
them;  and  repeating  in  accents  of  deliberate  command 
—  "I  will  ordain  a  lower  ransom;  I  will  spare  Roma," 
steadily  scanned  the  countenances  of  hia  ferociona  | 
lowers.     Not  a  word  of  diss^'nt  fell  from  their  lipv}'! 
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a  gestu)*e  of  impatience  appeared  in  their  ranks:  thej 
preserved  perfect  silence,  as  the  king  again  advanced 
towards  the  ambassadors,  and  continued:  — 

"I  fix  the  ransom  of  the  city  at  five  thousand 
pounds  of  gold;  at  thirty  thousand  pounds  of  silver." 
—  Here  he  suddenly  ceased,  as  if  pondering  further 
on  the  terms  he  should  exact.  The  hearts  of  the  senate, 
lightened  for  a  moment  by  Alaric's  unexpected  an- 
nouncement that  he  would  moderate  his  demands,  sank 
within  them  again,  as  they  thought  on  the  tribute  re- 
quired of  them,  and  remembered  their  exhausted  trea- 
sury. But  it  was  no  time  now  to  remonstrate,  or  to 
delay;  and  they  answered  with  one  accord,  ignorant 
though  they  were  of  the  means  of  performing  their 
promise,.  "The  ransom  shall  be  paid!" 

The  king  looked  at  them  when  they  spoke,  as  if 
in  astonishment  that  men  whom  he  had  deprived  of  all 
freedom  of  choice,  ventured  still  to  assert  it,  by  inti- 
mating their  acceptance  of  terms  which  they  dared  not 
decline.  The  mocking  spirit  revived  within  him  while 
he  thus  gazed  on  the  helpless  and  humiliated  embassy; 
and  he  laughed  once  more  as  he  resumed,  partly  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  silent  array  of  the  warriors  be- 
hind him:  — 

"The  gold  and  silver  are  but  the  first  dues  of  the 
tribute  —  my  army  shall  be  rewarded  with  more  than 
the  wealth  of  the  enemy.  You  men  of  Bome  have 
laughed  at  our  rough  bear-skins  and  our  heavy  armour, 
you  shall  clothe  us  with  your  robes  of  festivity!  I 
will  add  to  the  gold  and  silver  of  your  ransom,   four 
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thoasand  gaimentB  of  silk,  and  three  tboosand 
of  scarlet  cloth.  My  barhariaus  shall  be  barbariauB 
no  longsrl  I  will  make  patricians,  epicures,  Romani 
of  them!" 

The  members  of  the  ill-fated  embassy  looked  up 
as  be  paused,    in  mute  appeal  to   tbe  mercy   of  the 
triumphant   conqueror;   but  they  were  not  yet  to  I 
released  from  the  crusbing  inflictioQ  of  his  rapi  ' 
an    scorn.  ^  ^^ 

"Holdl"  he  cried,  "I  wiU  have  more  — more  Btill! 
Ton  are  a  nation  of  feasters;  —  we  will  rival  yon  in 
yonr  banquets,  when  wo  have  stripped  you  of  yoor 
banqueting  robesi  To  tbe  gold,  the  silver,  tbe  silk, 
and  tbe  cloth,  I  will  add  yet  more  —  three  tbonaand 
pounds  weight  of  pepper,  your  precious  merchandise, 
bought  from  far  countries  with  your  lavish  wealth!  — 
see  that  you  bring  it  hither,  with  the  rest  of  the  ran- 
som, to  tbe  last  grain!  Tbe  flesh  of  ow  beasts  shall  be 
seasoned  for  us  like  tbe  flesh  of  yours!" 

He  turned  abruptly  from  the  senators,  as  he  pro- 
nounced tbe  last  words,  and  began  to  speak  in  jesting 
tones  and  in  the  Gothic  language  to  the  council  of 
warriors  around  bim.  Some  of  the  ambassadors  bowed 
tbeir  beads  in  silent  resignation;  others,  with  the  utter 
thoughtlessness  of  men  bewildered  by  all  that  they 
had  seen  and  heard  during  the  interview  that  was  now 
closed,  unhappily  revived  the  recollection  of  the  broken 
treaties  of  former  days,  by  mechanically  inquiring,.' 
the  terms  of  past  formularies,   what  aecarity    the  3 
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degers  woald  require  for  the  payment  of  their  de- 
mands. 

"Security!"  cried  Alaric  fiercely,  instantly  relapsing 
as  they  spoke  into  his  sterner  mood.  "Behold  yonder 
the  future  security  of  the  G-oths  for  the  faith  of  Rome!  ^ 
and  flinging  aside  the  curtain  of  the  tent,  he  pointed 
proudly  to  the  long  lines  of  his  camp,  stretching  round 
all  that  was  visible  of  the  walls  of  the  fallen  city. 

The  ambassadors  remembered  the  massacre  of  the 
hostages  of  Aquileia,  and  the  evasion  of  the  payment 
of  tribute-money  promised  in  former  days;  and  were 
silent  as  they  looked  through  the  opening  of  the  tent. 

"Remember  the  conditions  of  the  ransom,"  pursued 
Alaric  in  warning  tones,  "remember  my  security  that 
the  ransom  shall  be  quickly  paid!  So  shall  you  live 
for  a  brief  space  in  security;  and  feast  and  be  merry 
again,  while  your  territories  yet  remain  to  you.  Go  — 
I  have  spoken  —  it  is  enough!" 

He  withdrew  abruptly  from  the  senators;  and  the 
curtain  of  the  tent  fell  behind  them  as  they  passed 
out  The  ordeal  of  the  judgment  was  over;  the  final 
sentence  had  been  pronounced;  the  time  had  already 
arrived  to  go  forth  and  obey  it. 

The  news  that  terms  of  peace  had  been  at  last 
settled,  filled  the  Romans  who  were  waiting  before  the 
tent  with  emotions  of  delight,  equally  unalloyed  by 
reflections  on  the  past,  or  forebodings  for  the  future. 
Barred  from  their  reckless  project  of  flying  to  the  open 
country,  by  the  Goths  surrounding  them  in  the  camp; 
shut  out  from  retreating  to  Rome  by  the  gates  through 
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which  tliey  had  rashly  forced  their  way;  exposed  iu 
their  helplcHaness  to  the  brutal  jeers  of  the  enemy, 
wliile  they  waited  in  a  long  agony  of  suspense  for  thi' 
close  of  the  perilous  interview  between  Alaric  and  thn 
senate,  they  had  uadergone  every  extremity  of  suffer 
ing,  and  had  yielded  nnaniuionsly  to  despair,  when 
the  intelligence  of  the  conclnded  treaty  sounded  lilut 
promise  of  salvation  in  their  ears. 

None  of  the  apprehensions  aroused  hi  the  minds  of 
tfieir  superiors  by  the  vastness  of  the  exacted  tribute, 
now  mingled  with  the  unreflecting  ecstasy  of  their  joy 
at  the  prospect  of  the  removal  of  the  hlockade.  They 
arose  to  return  to  the  city  from  which  they  had  fled 
in  dismay,  with  cries  of  impatience  and  delight,  Tbey 
fawned  like  dogs  upon  the  ambassadors;  and  even 
upon  the  ferocious  Gotlis.  On  their  departure  from 
Borne,  they  had  mecliauicaUy  preserved  some  regularity 
in  their  progress;  but  now  tliey  hurried  onward  with- 
out distinction  of  place,  or  discipline  of  march  — 
senators,  guards,  plebeians,  all  huddled  together  ia  th« 
disorderly  equality  of  a  mob. 

Not  one  of  them,  in  their  uew-bom  secnrity, 
marked  the  ruined  building  on  the  high  road;  not  ono 
of  them  observed  the  closely-robed  figure  that  stole  out 
from  it  to  join  them  in  thmr  re.ir;  and  then,  vrilh 
stcaltliy  footstep  and  shrouded  face,  soon  miuglod  in 
the  thiclioat  of  their  ranks.  Tlio  attention  of  Uic  wi- 
bassadors  was  still  engrossed  by  their  forebodings  uf 
failure  in  collecting  the  ransom;  the  eyes  of  tlio  j) 
were  fixed  only  on  the  Ptneiiin  Gate;  their  ears 
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open  to  no  sounds  but  their  own  ejaculations  of  de* 
light.  Not  one  disguised  stranger  only,  but  many, 
night  now  have  joined  them  in  their  tumultuous 
progress,  unquestioned  and  unobserved. 

So  they  hastily  re-entered  the  city;  where  thou- 
sands of  heavy  eyes  were  strained  to  look  on  them, 
md  thousands  of  attentive  ears  drank  in  their  joyfiil 
lews  from  the  Gothic  camp.  Then  were  heard  in  all 
lirections  the  sounds  of  hysterical  weeping  and  idiotic 
laughter;  the  low  groans  of  the  weak  who  died  victims 
of  their  sudden  transport,  and  the  confused  outbursts 
of  the  strong  who  had  survived  all  extremities,  and  at 
Last  beheld  their  deliverance  in  view.  Still  silent  and 
serious,  the  ambassadors  now  slowly  penetrated  the 
throng  on  their  way  back  to  the  Forum;  and  as  theyr 
proceeded  the  crowd  gradually  dispersed  on  either  side 
of  them.  Enemies,  friends,  and  strangers,  all  whom 
the  ruthless  famine  had  hitherto  separated  in  interests 
and  sympathies,  were  now  united  together  as  one 
family,  by  the  expectation  of  speedy  relief. 

But  there  was  one  among  the  assembly  that  was 
now  separating,  who  stood  alone  in  her  unrevealed 
emotions,  amid  the  rejoicing  thousands  around  her. 
The  women  and  children  in  the  throng  as,  pre-occupied 
by  their  own  feelings,  they  unheedftdly  passed  her  by, 
saw  not  the  eager,  ferocious  attention  in  her  eyes,  as 
she  watched  them  steadily  till  they  were  out  of  sight. 
Within  their  gates  the  stranger  and  the  enemy  waited 
for  the  treacherous  darkness  of  night;  and  waited  un- 
observed.   Where  she  Had  first  stood  when  the  thick 
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crowd  hemmed  her  in,  there  she  still  continaed  to 
stand,  after  ihoy  slowly  moved  past  her,  and  space 
grew  &G0.  Yet  beneath  this  outward  calm  and  silence 
Inrked  the  wildest  passions  that  ever  raged  agaiiut 
the  weak  restraint  of  human  will  —  even  the  finn 
self-poBsciision  of  Goisrintha  was  shaken,  when  du 
found  herself  wilhin  the  walla  of  Rome. 

No  glanco  of  Eiispicion  had  been  cast  npon  her; 
not  one  of  the  crowd  had  approached  to  thrtut  ho 
bock  when  she  passed  througli  the  gates  with  tiM 
heedless  citizens  around  her.  Shielded  from  detecdODi 
as  lauch  by  the  careless  aecurity  of  her  enemies  aa  by 
the  stratagem  of  her  disguise,  she  stood  on  the  par»- 
ment  of  Borne,  as  she  had  vowed  to  stand,  afar  ftom 
the  armies  of  her  people;  alone  as  an  avenger  uf 
blood! 

It  was  no  dream;  no  fleeting,  deceitful  vision,  Ths 
knife  was  under  lier  hand;  the  streets  stretched  befure 
her;  the  living  beings  who  thronged  them  were  Romans; 
the  hours  of  the  day  were  already  on  the  wane;  the 
approach  of  her  vengeance  was  as  sure  as  tho  ap- 
proach of  darkness  that  was  to  let  it  loose.  A  wild 
exultation  quickened  in  her  the  pulses  of  life,  while 
she  thought  on  the  dread  projects  of  secret  assassins- 
tion  and  revenge  which  now  opposed  her,  a  solitarj 
woman,  in  deadly  enmity  against  the  defenceless  po- 
pulation of  a  whole  city.  As  her  eyes  travelled  slowlf 
from  side  to  side  over  the  moving  throng;  as  ^e 
thought  on  tho  time  that  might  still  elapse  ere  th«  dis- 
covery  and  death  —  the  martyrdom  in  the   cause  of 
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blood  —  which  she  expected  and  defied,  ■would  over- 
take ter;  her  hands  trembled  beneatli  het  robe;  and 
she  reiterated  in  wliispers  to  herself:  —  "Husband, 
childrec,  brother  - —  there  are  five  deaths  to  avenge! 
Eemember  Aquileia!  Ilemember  Aquilela!" 

Suddenly,  aa  she  looked  irom  group  tc  group 
among  the  departing  people,  her  eyes  became  arrested 
by  one  object;  she  instantly  stepped  forward;  then 
abruptly  restrained  herself  and  moved  back  where  the 
crowd  was  still  thick;  gazing  fixedly  ever  in  the  same 
direction.  She  saw  the  victim  twice  snatched  from 
her  hands  ■^^  at  the  camp  and  in  the  fann-houae  —  a 
third  time  offered  to  her  grasp  in  the  streets  of  Rome. 
The  chance  of  vengeance  last  expected,  was  the  chance 
that  had  first  arrived.  A  vague,  oppressing  sensation 
of  awe  mingled  with  the  triumph  at  her  heart  —  a 
supernatural  guidance  seemed  to  be  directing  her  with 
fall  rapidity,  through  every  mortal  obstacle,  to  the 
climax  of  her  revenge! 

She  screened  herself  behind  the  people;  she  watched 
the  girl  from  the  most  distant  point;  but  concealment 
was  now  vain  —  their  eyes  had  met.  The  robe  had 
slipped  aside  when  she  suddenly  stepped  forward,  and 
in  that  moment  Antonina  had  seen  her. 

Numerian,  moving  slowly  with  bia  daughter  through 
the  crowd,  felt  her  hand  tighten  round  his,  and  saw 
her  features  stiffen  into  sudden  rigidity;  but  the  change 
waB  only  for  an  instant.  Ere  he  could  speak,  she 
caught  him  by  the  arm,  and  drew  him  forward  with 
convulsive  energy.    Then,  in  accents  hardly  articulate, 


low,  breatlileB§,  unlike  her  wonted  voice,  he  beard  ber 
exclaim,  as  she  struggled  on  with  him,  "She  is  thnte 
—  there  behind  ual  to  Ttill  me,  as  she  killed  /un/ 
Home!  home!" 

Exhausted  already,  through  long  weakness  and 
natural  infirmity,  by  the  rough  contact,  of  the  croW, 
bewildered  by  Antonina's  looks  and  actions,  and  by 
the  startling  intimation  of  unknown  peril,  conveyed  to 
him  in  her  broken  exclamations  of  affright,  Numeriio's 
first  impulse,  as  he  hurried  onward  by  Ler  side,  led 
him  to  entreat  protection  and  help  from  the  anrrcond' 
ing  populace.  But,  even  could  he  have  pointed  out 
to  them  the  object  of  his  dread  amid  that  motley 
throng  of  all  nations,  the  appeal  ho  now  made  would 
have  remained  unanswered.  Of  all  the  results  nf  the 
frightful  severity  of  privation  suffered  by  the  besieged, 
none  were  more  common  than  those  mental  aberrationi 
which  produce  visions  of  danger,  enemies,  and  deatb, 
so  palpable  as  to  make  the  persons  beholding  them, 
implore  assistance  against  the  hideous  creation  of  their 
own  delirium.  Accordingly,  most  of  those  to  whom 
the  entreaties  of  Numerian  were  addressed,  passed 
without  noticing  them.  Some  few  carelessly  bid  turn 
remember  that  there  were  no  enemies  now,  —  that  the 
days  of  peace  were  approaching,  —  and  that  a  meil 
of  good  food,  which  he  might  soon  expect  to  enjoy, 
was  the  only  help  for  a  famished  man.  No  one,  in 
that  period  of  horror  and  suffering,  which  was  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  saw  anything  extraordinary  in  the 
confusion  of  the  father  and  the  terror  of  the  child. 
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^Bo  fliey  pursued  tlieir  feeble  flight  unprotected,  and 

.  the  footsteps    of  Goisvintha    followed    them    as    they 
went. 

They  Lad  already  commenced  the  ascent  of  the- 
Pindan  Hill,  when  Antunina  stopped  abruptly,  and 
turned  to  look  behind  her.  Many  people  yet  thronged 
the  street  below;  hat  her  eyes  penetrated  among  them, 
sharpened  by  peril,  and  instantly  discerned  the  ample 
lobe  and  the  tall  form,  still  at  the  same  distance  Irom 
them  and  pansing  as  they  had  paused.  For  one  mo- 
ment, the  girl's  eyes  fixed  in  the  wild,  helpless  stare  of 
terror  on  her  father's  face;  but  the  next,  that  mysterious 
instinct  of  preservation,  which  is  co-esistent  with  the; 
instinct  of  fear,  —  which  gifts  the  weakest  animal  with 
cunning  to  improve  its  flight,  and  takes  the  place  of 
reason,  reflection,  and  resolve,  when  all  are  banished' 
from  the  mind —  warned  her  against  the  fatal  error  of 
permitting  the  pursuer  to  track  her  to  her  home.  "Not 
there!  not  therel"  she  gasped  faintly,  as  Numerian 
endeavoured  to  lead  her  up  the  ascent.  "She  will  see 
us  as  we  enter  the  doors!  —  through  the  streets!  Oh, 
father,  if  you  would  save   me!   wo  may  lose  her  in 

.  the  streets!  — the  guards,  the  people  are  there!   Back! 

\  backl" 

Numerian  trembled  as  he  marked  the  terror  in  her- 
looks  and  gestures;  but  it  was  vain  to  question  or 
oppose  her.  Nothing  short  of  force  could  restrain  her, 
' —  no   commands  or  entreaties   could   draw  from  her 

I  mors  than  the  same  breathless  exclamation;    "Onward, 
bther;  onward,  if  you  would  save  me!"    She  was  ia- 
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eenuble  to  every  sensation  but  fear,  mcapable  of  a^ 
other  exertion  tlian  flight. 

Tnming  and  winding,  hnrrying  forward  ever  at  At 
Baone  rapid  pace,  they  passed  nnconscjooaly  along  the 
intricate  streets  that  led  to  the  river  side;  and  sUIIAb 
avenger  tracked  the  victim,  constant  as  the  shadow  to 
the  auhstanee;  steady,  vigilant,  unwearied,  as  a  blood- 
honnd  on  a  hot  scent. 

And  now,  even  the  sound  of  the  father's  voice 
ceased  to  be  audible  in  the  daughter's  ears;  she  oo 
longer  felt  the  pressure  of  his  hand,  no  longer  perceived 
his  very  presence  at  her  side.  At  length,  frail  and 
shrinking,  she  again  paused,  and  looked  back.  The 
street  they  had  reached  was  very  b-anquil  and  desolate: 
two  slaves  were  walking  at  its  further  extremity.  Whik 
they  were  in  sight,  no  living  creature  appeared  in  tbs 
roadway  behind;  but,  as  soon  as  they  had  passed 
away,  a  shadow  stole  slowly  forward  over  the  pave- 
ment of  a  portico  in  the  distance,  and  the  next 
moment  Goisvintha  appeared  in  the  street. 

The  sun  glared  down  fiercely  over  her  dark  figure 
as  she  stopped,  and  for  an  instant  looked  stealthily 
around  her.  She  moved  to  advance,  and  Antonina  saw 
no  more.  Again  she  turned  to  renew  hor  hopelet) 
flight;  and  again  her  father,  —  perceiving  only  m  line 
mysterious  cause  of  her  dread  a  solitary  woman,  wbo^ 
though  she  followed,  attempted  not  to  arrest,  or  even 
to  address  them,  —  prepared  to  accompany  her  to  the 
last.  In  despair  of  all  other  chances  of  securing  hof 
eat'ety.     More  and  more  completely  did  her  terror  no* 
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emcliam  her  faculties,  as  she  still  unconsciously  traced 
her  rapid  way  through  the  streets  that  led  to  the  Tiber. 
It  was  not  Numerian,  not  Borne,  not  daylight  in  a 
great  city,  that  was  before  her  eyes:  it  was  the  storm, 
the  assassination,  the  night  at  the  farm-house,  that  she 
now  lived  through  over  again. 

Still  the  quick  flight  and  the  ceaseless  pursuit  were 
continued,  as  if  neither  were  ever  to  have  an  end;  but 
the  close  of  the  scene  was,  nevertheless,  already  at 
hand.  During  the  interval  of  the  passage  through  the 
streets,  Numerian^s  mind  had  gradually  recovered  from 
its  first  astonishment  and  alarm*,  at  length  he  perceived 
the  necessity  of  instant  and  decisive  action,  while  there 
was  yet  time  to  save  Antonina  from  sinking  under  the 
excess  of  her  own  fears.  Though  a  vague,  awful  fore- 
boding of  disaster  and  death  filled  his  heart,  his  resolu- 
tion to  penetrate  at  once,  at  aU  hazards,  the  dark 
mystery  of  impending  danger  indicated  by  his 
daughter's  words  and  actions,  did  not  fail  him-,  for  it 
was  aroused  by  the  only  motive  powerful  enough  to 
revive  all  that  suffering  and  infirmity  had  not  yet 
destroyed  of  the  energy  of  his  former  days,  —  the 
preservation  of  his  child.  There  was  something  of  the 
old  firmness  and  vigour  of  the  intrepid  reformer  of 
the  Church,  in  his  dim  eyes,  as  he  now  stopped,  and 
inclosing  Antonina  in  his  arms,  arrested  her  instantly 
in  her  flight. 

She  struggled  to  escape^  but  it  was  faintly,  and 
only  for  a  moment.  Her  strength  and  consciousness 
were  beginning  to  abandon  her.     She  never  attempted 


ut  they 
maaittfl 


to  look  back-,  alie  felt  iu  her  keart  tkat  Goisrintlw  yna 
still  behind,  and  dared  not  to  verify  the  frigbtfni 
conviction  with  hor  eyes.  Her  lips  moved;  but  they 
expreesed  an  altered  and  a  vain  petition:  "Hennai 
oh,  Hermaoiic ! "  was  all  they  murmui'ed  n 

They  had  arrived  at  the  long  street  that  ran  i 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  The  people  had  cither  retired 
to  their  homes  or  repaired  to  the  Forum  to  be  infunned 
of  tho  period  when  the  ransom  would  he  paid.  No  one 
bat  Croisrintha  was  in  sight  as  Numerian  looked  around 
him;  and  she,  after  having  carefully  viewed  tho  empty 
street,  was  advancing  towards  them  at  a  quickened  paw. 

For  an  instant  the  tathei  looked  on  her  steadily  at 
she  approached,  and  in  that  instant  his  determination 
was  formed.  A  flight  of  steps  at  liis  feet  led  to  the 
narrow  doorway  of  a  small  temple,  the  nearest  boildhig 
to  him.  Ignorant  whether  Goisviutha  might  not  bo 
secretly  supported  by  companions  in  her  ceaseless 
pnrsuit,  he  resolved  to  secure  this  place  for  Autonina, 
as  a  temporary  refuge  at  least;  while  standing  before 
it,  he  should  oblige  the  woman  to  declare  her  purpoM, 
if  she  followed  them  even  there.  In  a  moment  he  had 
begun  the  ascent  of  the  steps,  with  the  exhausted  girl 
by  his  aide.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  he  guided  Iier 
before  him  into  the  doorway,  and  stopped  on  ihe 
threshold  to  look  round  again.  Qoisvintha  was  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

Not  duped  by  the  woman's  snddeu  disappearancs 
into  the  belief  that  she  bad  departed  from  the  Btre«l- 
' —  persisting  in  his  resolution  to  lead  his  daughter  U 
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a  place  of  repose,  where  she  might  most  immediately 
feel  herself  seciire,  and  might  therefore  most  readily 
recover  her  self-possession,  Numerian  drew  Antonina 
with  him  into  the  temple.  He  lingered  there  for  a 
moment,  ere  he  departed  to  watch  the  street  from  the 
portico  outside. 

The  light  in  the  building  was  dim,  —  it  was  ad- 
mitted only  from  a  small  aperture  in  the  roof,  and 
through  the  narrow  doorway,  where  it  was  intercepted 
by  the  overhanging  bulk  of  the  outer  portico.  A 
crooked  pile  of  dark  heavy-looking  substances  on  the 
floor,  rose  high  towards  the  ceiling,  in  the  obscure 
interior.  Irregular  in  form,  flung  together  one  over  the 
other  in  strange  disorder,  for  the  most  part  dusky  in 
hue,  yet  here  and  there  gleaming  at  points  with 
metallic  brightness,  these  objects  presented  a  mys- 
terious, indefinite,  and  startling  appearance.  It  was 
impossible,  on  a  first  view  of  their  confused  arrange- 
ment, to  discover  what  they  were,  or  to  guess  for  what 
purpose  they  could  have  been  piled  together  on  the 
floor  of  a  deserted  temple.  From  the  moment  when 
they  had  first  attracted  Numerian^s  observation,  his 
attention  was  fixed  on  them,  and  as  he  looked,  a  faint 
thrill  of  suspicion  —  vague,  inexplicable,  without  appa- 
rent cause  or  object  —  struck  chill  to  his  heart. 

He  had  moved  a  step  forward  to  examine  the 
hidden  space  at  the  back  of  the  pile,  when  his  further 
advance  was  instantly  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  a 
man  who  walked  forth  from  it,  dressed  in  the  floating, 
purple-edged  robe  and  white  fillet  of  the  Pagan  priests. 


Befure  either   father  or    {laughter   could  speah,  even 

before  they  could  move  to  depart,  he  stepped  up  bi 
ihem,  and  placing  his  Laad  on  the  shoulder  of  e«li, 
confronted  them  in  silence. 

At  the  moment  when  the  stranger  appro&cWi 
!Numerian  raised  his  hand  to  thrust  him  back,  and  in 
BO  doing  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  man's  connteuanc*,  as  ft 
ray  of  light  from  the  doorway  floated  over  it.  In- 
stantly his  arm  remained  outstretched  and  rigid,  then 
it  dropped  to  his  side,  and  the  expression  of  horror  on 
the  face  of  the  child  became  reflected,  as  it  were,  en 
the  face  of  the  parent.  Neither  moved  under  the  luud 
of  the  dweller  in  the  temple  when  be  laid  it  heavily 
on  each,  and  both  stood  before  him  speeclUeas  an 
himself. 


CHAPTEE  Xll. 

ThB  Timple  ud  the  Ohorcli 


It  was  Ulpina.  The  Pagan  was  changed 
ing  and  countenance  ae  well  as  in  apparel-  He  stood 
more  firm  and  upright;  a  dull,  tawny  hue  ovcreprod 
his  face;  his  eyes,  so  sunken  and  lusti'eless  in  otliet 
days,  were  now  distended,  and  bright  with  the  glaro  of 
iniantty.  It  seemed  as  if  his  hodily  powers  had  n- 
newed  their  vigour,  while  his  mental  faculties  had  de- 
clined towards  their  ruin. 

No  human  eye  had  ever  beheld  by  what  foul  mi 
secret  means  he  had  survived  through  the  famine;  co 
what  unnaturn!  sustenance  he  had  satisfied  the  craviogf 
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«f  inexorable  hunger;  but  there,  in  his  gloomy  slieker, 
the  madmaa  and  the  outcast  had  lived,  and  moved, 
and  suddenly  and  etrangely  strengthened,  after  the 
people  of  the  city  had  exhausted  all  their  united  re- 
Bourccs,  lavished  in  vain  all  their  united  wealth,  and 
drooped  and  died  hy  thoueands  around  him! 

His  grasp  still  lay  heavy  on  the  father  and  daughter, 
and  still  both  confronted  him  —  silent,  aa  if  death- 
Ettack  by  hia  gaze;  motionless,  as  if  frozen  at  his 
touch.  His  presence  was  exerting  over  them  a  fiital 
fascination.  The  power  of  action,  suspended  in  An- 
tonina  as  she  entered  tlieir  ill-choaen  refuge,  was  now 
arrested  in  Numerian  also;  but  with  him,  no  thought  of 
the  enemy  in  the  street  had  part,  at  this  moment,  in 
the  resistless  influence  which  held  him  helpless  before 
the  enemy  in  the  temple.  It  was  a  feeling  of  deeper 
awe  and  darlcer  horror.  For  now,  as  he  looked  upon 
the  hideous  features  of  Ulpius,  as  he  saw  the  forbidden 
robe  of  priesthood  In  which  the  Pagan  was  arrayed,  he 
beheld  not  only  the  traitor  who  had  successfully  plotted 
against  the  prosperity  of  his  household,  but  the  madniiin 
as  well,  —  the  moral  leper  of  the  whole  human  family 
—  the  livinq  Body,  and  the  d-wl  Soul  —  the  Disin- 
herited of  that  Divine  Light  of  Life  which  it  is  the 
awful  privilege  of  mortal  man  to  share  with  the  angels 
of  God. 

He  still  clasped  Antonina  to  his  side,    but  it  was 
nnconadously.      To    aU    outward    appearance    he    was 
helpless  as  his  helpless  cliild,   when  Ulpius  slowly  i 
moved  hia  grasp  from  their  shoulders,  separated  t 
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and  Tiickiug  tite  htind  of  each  in  his  cold,  bony  fingeni 

begaD  to  speak. 

His  voice  vras  deep  and  soleum,  but  his  aocesta. 
in  their  hard,  unvarying  tone,  seemod  to  exprMi  no 
hamaa  emotion.  Hie  eyes,  far  from  brightening  at  he 
apoke,  relapsed  into  a  dull,  vacant  insensibility.  The 
iconnoction  between  the  action  of  speech  and  the  >c- 
eompanying'  and  explaining  action  of  look  Trhich  b 
observable  in  all  men,  seemed  lost  in  him.  It  was  fear- 
ful to  behold  the  deathlike  face,  and  to  listen  at  the 
flame  moment  to  the  living  voice. 

"Lo!  the  votaries  come  to  the  Temple!"  murmoxed 
the  Pagan.  "The  good  servants  of  the  mighty  worsMp 
gather  at  the  voice  of  the  Priestl  In  the  far  provinces, 
where  the  enemies  of  the  gods  approach  to  profane  the 
sacred  groves,  behold  the  scattered  people  congrefat- 
ing  by  night,  to  jonmey  to  the  shrine  of  Serapis! 
-Adoring  thoueaJids  kneel  beneath  the  lofty  portioM 
while  within,  in  tite  secret  hall  where  the  light  is  din, 
where  the  air  quivew  round  the  breathing  dettte*  on 
their  pedestals  of  gold,  the  High  Priest  Ulpius  n»/^ 
ihe  destinies  of  the  Future,  tliat  are  unrolled  befoR 
iuB  eyes  like  a  book  I" 

As  he  ceased,  and' still  holding  the  hands  «f  lot 
mptives,  looked  on  them  fixedly  as  ever,  his  Vjtt 
bri^tened  and  dilated  again;  but  they  ezpreased  net 
the  slightest  recognition  either  of  father  or  dattg'bter' 
The  delirium  of  his  imagination  had  transported  Urn 
to  the  Temple  at  Alexandria;  the  days  were  revinJ 
when  his  glory  had  liseti  to  its  cnlminating  point,  wImb 
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the  Olirifltiaos  trembled  before  liim  as  their  fiercest 
enemy,  and  the  Pagans  siiiToiiiided  him  as  their  last 
hope.  The  victimB  of  his  former  and  forgotten  treachery, 
were  but  a&  two  among  the  throng  of  votaries  allured 
hy  the  fame  of  his  eloquence;  hy  the  triumphant 
notoriety  of  his  power  to  protect  the  adherents  of  the 
ancient  creed.  But  it  was  not  always  thas  that  his 
madneaa  declared  itself;  there  were  moments  when  it 
rose  to  appalling  trenzy.  Then,  he  imagined  himself 
to  be  again  hurling  the  Christian  assailants  from  the 
topmost  walls  of  the  hesieged  temple  —  in  that  past 
time,  when  the  image  of  Serapis  was  doomed,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Alexandria  to  be  destroyed.  His  yells  of 
fury,  his  frantic  execrations  of  defiance  were  heard 
afar,  in  the  solemn  silence  of  pestilence-stricken  Rome. 
Those  who,  during  the  most  fatal  days  of  the  Gothic 
blockade,  dropped  famished  on  the  parement  before 
the  little  temple,  as  they  endeavoured  to  pass  it  on 
their  onward  way,  presented  a  dread  reality  of  death, 
to  embody  the  madman's  visions  of  battle  and  slaughter. 
As  these  victims  of  famiua  lay  expiring  in  the  street, 
they  heard  above  them  his  raving  voice  cursing  them 
for  Christians ;  trinmphing  over  them  as  defeated 
enemies  destroyed  by  his  hand;  exhorting  his  imaginsiy 
adherents  to  fling  the  slain  above  on  the  dead  below, 
until  the  bodies  of  the  besiegers  of  the  temple  ware 
piled,  as  harriers  against  their  living  comrades,  round 
its  walls.  Sometimes  his  frenzy  gloried  in  the  fancied 
revival  of  the  foul  and  saaigninary  ceremonies  of  Pagan 
Bnperstition.     Then  he   bared  his  iirms,    and  shouted 
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aload  for  the  sacrifice;  he  committed  dark  and  naiue- 
less  atrocities — for  row  again,  the  dead  and  the  dying 
lay  before  him,  to  give  suhstance  to  the  shadow  of  his 
Bril  thoughts-,  and  Piagao  and  Hunger  were  as  eres' 
tores  of  bin  will,  and  slew  the  victim  for  the  altar 
ready  to  hia  hands. 

At  other  times,  when  the  raving  fit  had  passeil 
away,  and  he  lay  panting  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the 
interior  of  the  temple,  his  insanity  assumed  another 
and  a  mournful  form.  His  voice  grew  low  and  moaning; 
the  wreck  of  his  memory  —  wandering  and  nncon- 
ttollable  —  floated  back,  fat  back,  on  the  dark  waters 
of  the  past;  and  his  tongue  uttered  fragments  of  words 
and  phraaes  that  he  had  murmured  at  his  father'* 
kneefi — farewell,  childish  wishes  that  be  had  breathed 
in  his  mother's  ear  —  innocent,  anxious  questions  whidi 
he  had  addressed  to  Macrinns,  the  high  priest, 
he  first  entered  the  service  of  the  goda  at  Alexandl 
His  boyish  reveries — the  gentleness  of  speech  and  p 
of  thought  of  his  first  youthful  days,  were  now,  by  ti 
unsearchable  and  arbitrary  influences  of  his  diseue, 
revived  in  his  broken  words;  renewed  in  his  desolate 
old  age  of  madness  and  crime,  breathed  oat  in  uncon- 
scious mockery  by  his  lips,  while  the  foam  still  gathered 
about  them,  and  tlie  lost  flashes  of  frenzy  yet  lightened 
in  his  eyes. 

This  unnatural  calmness  of  language  and  vividnesi 
of  memory;  this  treacherous  appearance  of  thoughtfnl, 
melancholy  self-possession,  wontd  often  continue  throii|^ 
long  periods,  unmtcrrupted;  but,   sooner  or  later,  t 
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tadden  change  came;  the  deceitful  chaia  of  thought 
■Dapped  asuudor  in  an  instant;  the  word  was  left  half 
^tterod;  the  wearied  limbs  started  convulsively  into 
(enewed  action;  and  aa  the  dream  of  violence  returned 
ud  the  dream  of  peace  vanished,  the  madman  rioted 
itresh  in  his  fury;  and  journeyed  as  his  visions  led 
^m,  round  and  round  his  temple  sanctuary,  and  hither 
Hid  thither,  when  the  night  was  dark  and  death  was 
>usiest  in  Borne,  among  the  expiring  in  deserted  houses, 
Uid  the  lifeless  in  the  silent  streeta- 
I  But  there  wore  other  later  events  in  bjs  existence, 
^at  never  revived  within  him.  The  old,  familiar  image 
^f  the  idol  Serapis,  which  had  drawn  him  into  the 
temple  when  he  re-entered  Kome,  absorbed  in  itself 
and  in  its  associated  remembrances,  all  that  remained 
active  of  his  paralysed  faculties.  His  betrayal  of  hia 
tmst  in  the  house  of  Numerian,  his  passage  through 
tihe  rifted  wall,  his  crushing  repulse  in  the  tent  of 
Alaric,  never  for  a  moment  occupied  his  wandering 
thoughts.  The  clouds  that  hung  over  his  mind,  might 
open  to  him  parting  glimpses  of  the  toils  and  triumphs 
of  his  early  career;  hut  they  descended  in  impenetrable 
darkness  on  all  the  after-days  of  his  dreary  life. 

Such  was  the  being  to  whoso  will,  by  a  mysterious 
fatality,  the  lather  and  child  were  now  submitted  — 
guch  the  existence  —  solitary,  hopeless,  loathsome  — 
of  their  stem  and  wily  betrayer  of  other  days  I 

Since  he  had  ceased  speaking,  the  cold,  death-like 
grasp  of  his  hand  had  gradually  strengthened;  and  he 
bad  begun  to  look  slowly  and  inquiringly  round  him, 
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from  side  to  side.  Had  this  change  atiaSea 
proaching  return  of  bis  raving  paroxysin,  the  livej  of 
Numerian  and  Antonina  would  have  been  sacrific«J 
the  next  moment;  but  all  that  it  now  denoted  wu  tbe 
qnickening  of  the  lofty  and  obscure  ideas  of  celebritr 
and  Buceess;  of  priestly  honour  and  influence;  of  tie 
splendour  and  glory  of  the  gods,  which  had  promptH 
his  last  words.  He  moved  suddenly,  aud  drew  the 
victims  of  bis  dangerous  caprice  a  few  steps  fintber 
into  the  interior  of  the  temple;  then  led  them  close  up 
to  the  lofty  pile  of  objects  which  had  first  attrmdeii 
Nnmerian's  eyes  on  entering  the  building.  "Kneel  ini 
adorel"  cried  the  madman  fiercely,  replacing  his  hanJi 
on  their  shoulders  and  pressing  them  to  the  ground " 
"Ton  stand  before  the  Gods,  in  the  presence  of  their 
High  Priest!" 

The  girl's  head  sunk  forward,  and  she  hid  her  tia 
in  her  hands;  but  her  father  looked  up  tremblingly  il 
th^  pile.  His  eyea  had  insensibly  become  more  k- 
oustomed  to  the  dim  light  of  the  temple,  and  he  no* 
saw  more  distinctly  the  objects  composing  the  mW 
that  rose  above  him.  Hnndreda  of  images  of  the  gwk 
in  gold,  silver,  and  wood  —  many  in  the  latter  materiil 
being  larger  than  life;  canopies,  vestments,  fnmitiin, 
utensils,  all  of  ancient  pagan  form,  were  heaped  t»- 
gether,  without  order  or  arrangement  on  the  floor,  to 
a  height  of  full  fifteen  feet.  There  was  something  it 
once  hideous  and  grotesque  in  the  appearance  of  tbt 
pile.  The  monstrona  figures  of  the  idols,  with  { 
rude  carved  draperies  and  symbolic   weapons. 
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every  wild  variety  of  pcisitiou,  and  presented  every 
Btartling  eccentricity  of  line,  more  especially  towards 
the  Itigber  portions  of  tlie  mass,  where  tLey  had  evi- 
dently been  flun^  up  from  the  ground  by  the  hand 
itat  had  raised  the  structure.  The  draperies  mixed 
among'  the  images  and  the  furniture,  were  here  coiled 
serpent-like  aromid  them,  and  there  hung  down  towards 
the  ground,  waving  slow  and  solemn  in  the  breezes 
that  wound  through  the  temple  doorway.  Tlxe  smaller 
objects  of  gold  and  silver,  scattered  irregularly  over 
the  mass,  shone  out  from  it  like  gleaming  eyes;  while 
the  pile  itself,  seen  in  such  &  place  under  a  duaky 
light,  looked  like  some  vast,  mis-shapen  monster  — 
the  gloomy  embodiment  of  the  bloodiest  superstitions 
of  Paganism,  the  growth  of  damp  airs  and  teeming 
ruin,  of  shadow  and  darkness,  of  accursed  and  infected 
Bolitade ! 

Even  in  its  position,  as  well  as  in  the  objects  of 
which  it  was  composed,  the  pile  wore  an  ominous  and 
startling  aspect;  its  crooked  outline,  expanding  to- 
wards the  top,  was  bent  over  fearfully  in  the  direction 
of  the  doorway;  it  seemed  as  if  a  single  hand  might 
sway  it  in  its  uncertain  balance,  and  burl  it  instantly 
in  one  solid  mass  to  the  floor. 

Many  toilsome  hours  had  passed  away,  long  secret 
labour  had  been  expended  in  the  erection  of  this  weird 
and  tottering  structure;  but  it  was  all  the  work  of  one 
btltd.  Night  after  night  had  the  Pagan  entered  the 
!B  in  the  surrounding  streets,  and  pillaged 
their  contents  to  enrich  his  favoured  shrine: 


the  remoyal  of  the  idols  &om  their  appointed  pliMi^ 
which  would  have  heen  sacrilege  in  any  meaner  mu, 
yr&B  in  hia  eyes  the  dread  privilege  of  the  high  prieat 
alette.  He  had  horae  heavy  burdens,  and  torn  asinider 
strong  fastenings,  and  journeyed  and  Journeyed  again 
for  hours  together  over  the  same  gloomy  streets,  with- 
out loitering  in  his  task;  he  had  raised  treasures  and 
images  one  above  another,  he  had  strengthened  the 
base  and  heightened  the  summit  of  this  precious  sad 
sacred  heap;  he  had  repaired  and  rebuilt,  whenever  it 
crumbled  and  fell,  this  new  Babel  that  he  longed  t« 
rear  to  the  Olympus  of  the  temple  roof,  with  a  FMolntt 
patience  and  perseverauce  that  no  f^Iure  or  fattgn* 
could  overcome.  It  was  the  dearest  purpose  of  hii 
dreamy  superstition  to  surround  himself  with  iimuiiiar 
able  deities,  as  well  as  to  assemble  innumerable 
worshippers-  to  make  the  sacred  place  of  hia  habitalkB 
&  mighty  Pantheon,  as  well  as  a  point  of  junctunt  for 
the  scattered  congregatioas  of  the  Pagan  world,  Tlii» 
was  the  ambition  in  which  his  madness  expanded  to 
the  fiercest  fanaticism;  and  as  he  now  stood  erect  with 
his  captives  beneath  him,  his  glaring  eyes  looked  awe- 
struck when  he  fixed  them  on  his  idols;  he  nplifled 
his  arms  in  solemn,  ecstatic  triumph,  and  in  low  tout* 
poured  forth  his  invocations,  wild,  intermingled,  asd 
firagmentary,  as  the  barbarous  altar  which  his  soliUiy 
exertions  had  reared. 

Whatever  was  the  e£fect  on  Nnmerian  of  his  savi^ 
and  con^aed  ejaculations,  they  were  unnoticed,  crts 
unheard,  by  Antonina;  for  now,  while  the  madmu'i 
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voice  softened  to  an  imderlooo,  and  while  elie  hid  all 
■ounding  objects  from  lier  eyes,  her  senseB  were 
awakened  to  soncds  ki  the  temple  which  she  had  never 
remarked  before. 

The  rapid  current  of  the  Tiber  washed  the  founda- 
tion walls  of  one  side  of  the  building,  within  which 
the  clear,  lulling  bnbhle  of  the  water  was  audible 
with  singular  distinctneBS.  But  besides  this  another 
and  a  shriUer  sound  caught  tlie  ear.  On  the  summit 
of  the  temple  roof  still  remained  several  rows  of  little 
gilt  bells,  originally  placed  there,  partly  with  the 
intention  of  ornamenting  this  portion  of  the  outer 
fltructure,  partly  in  order  that  the  noiae  they  produced, 
when  agitated  by  the  wind,  might  scare  birds  from, 
aettling  in  their  flight  on  the  consecrated  edifice.  The 
sounds  produced  by  these  bells  were  silvery  and  high 
pitched;  now,  when  the  breeze  was  strong,  they  rang 
together  merrily  and  continuously,  now,  when  it  fell, 
their  notes  were  faint,  separate,  and  irregular  — ■  al- 
most plaintive  in  their  pure  metallic  softness.  But 
however  their  tone  might  vary  under  the  capricious  in- 
fluences of  the  wind,  it  seemed  always  wonderfolly 
mingled,  within  the  temple,  with  the  low,  eternal  bub- 
bling of  the  river,  which  filled  up  the  slightest  pauses 
in  the  pleasant  chiming  of  the  belis,  and  ever  pre- 
served its  gentle  and  monotonous  harmony  just  audible 
beneath  them. 

There  was  something  in  this  quaint,  unwonted 
combination  of  sounds,  as  they  were  heard  in  the 
vaulted  interior  of  the  little  building,  strangely  simple. 
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attractive,  aud  Bpiritual;  the  longer  they  were  1: 
to,  the  more  completGly  did  the  miad  lose  the  recoiled 
tion  of  their  real  origiu,  and  gradually  shape  out  of 
them  wilder  and  wilder  fandes,  imtii  the  bells,  as  thcj 
rang  theii  small  peal ,  seemed  like  happy  voices  of  a 
heavenly  stream,  horoe  lightly  onward  on  its  aiiy 
babbles,  and  ever  rejoicing  over  the  gliding  cnrrent 
that  murmured  to  them  aa  it  ran. 

Bpite  of  the  peril  of  her  position,  and  of  the  terror 
which  still  fixed  her  speechless  and  crouching  on  the 
ground,  the  effect  on  Antonina  of  the  strange  mingled 
music  of  the  running  water  and  the  bells  waa  power- 
ful enough,  when  she  first  heard  it,  to  suspend  all  her 
other  emotions  in  a  momentary  wonder  and  donbt 
She  withdrew  her  hands  from  her  face,  and  glanced 
round  mechanically  to  the  doorway,  as  if  imagining 
that  the  sounds  proceeded  from  the  street. 

When  she  looked,  the  declining  sun,  gliding  be- 
tween two  of  the  outer  pillars  which  surrounded  the 
temple,  covered  with  a  bright  glow  the  smooth  pave- 
ment before  the  entrance.  A  swarm  of  insects  flew 
drowsily  round  and  round  in  the  warm  mellow  light 
—  their  faint  monotonous  humming  deepened,  rather 
than  interrupted,  the  perfect  silence  prevailing  over  all 
things  without.  But  a  change  was  soon  destined  to 
appear  in  the  repose  of  the  quiet,  vacant  scene;  hardly 
a  minute  had  elapsed  while  Antonina  still  looked  on 
it,  before  she  saw  stealing  over  the  sunny  pavement,  a 
dark  shadow,  the  same  shadow  that  she  had  last  be' 
held  when  she  stopped  in  her  flight  to  look  behind 


ter  in  the  empty  street.  At  first  it  slowly  grew  and 
lengthened,  then  it  remained  stationaiy,  then  it  re- 
ceded and  vaniehed  as  gradually  as  it  had  advanced, 
—  and  then  the  girl  heard,  or  fancied  that  she  heard, 
a  faint  sound  of  footsteps,  retiring  along  the  lateral 
colonnades  towards  the  river  side  of  the  building. 

A.  low  cry  of  horror  burst  from  her  lips,  as  she 
Bank  back  towards  her  father;  bat  it  was  unheeded. 
The  voice  of  Dlpiua  had  resumed  in  the  interval  its 
hollow  loudness  of  tonej  he  had  raised  Numorian  trom 
the  ground;  his  strong,  cold  grasp,  which  seemed  to 
penetrate  to  the  old  man's  heart,  which  held  him 
motionless  and  helpless  as  if  by  a  fatal  spell,  was  on 
his  arm  —  "Hear  it!  hear  it!"  cried  the  Pagan, 
waving  his  disengaged  hand,  as  if  he  were  addressing 
a  vast  concourse  of  people  — ■  "I  advance  this  man  to 
be  one  of  the  servants  of  the  High  Priest!  He  has 
travelled  from  a  far  country  to  the  sacred  shrine;  he 
is  docile  and  obedient  before  the  altar  of  the  gods;  the 
lot  is  cast  for  his  future  life;  his  dwelling  shall  be  in 
the  temple  to  the  day  of  his  death!  He  shall  minister 
before  me  in  white  robes,  and  swing  the  smoking 
censer,  and  slay  the  sacri&ce  at  my  feet! 

He  stopped.  A  dark  and  sinister  expression  ap- 
peared in  his  eyes,  as  the  word  "sacrifice"  passed  his 
Ups;  he  muttered  doubtingly  to  himself  —  "the  sacri- 
fice! —  is  it  yet  the  hour  of  the  sacrifice?"  —  and 
looked  round  towards  the  doorway. 

The  sun  still  shone  gaily  on  the  outer  pavement; 
th«  insects  still  circled  alowly  in  the  mellow  lightj  no 
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Bhadow  was  now  visible;  no  distant  footstops  wen 
koardj  there  was  nothing  audible  bat  the  happy  mnnc 
of  the  bubbling  water,  and  the  cluming,  silvery  belli 
For  a  few  moments,  the  madman  looked  out  anxioosly 
towards  the  street,  without  uttering  a  word  or  moving 
a  muscle.  The  raving  fit  wai  near  poaseasing  him 
again,  as  the  thought  of  the  sacrifice  flashed  over  his 
darkened  mind;  but  once  more  its  approacb  was  de- 
layed. He  slowly  turned  his  head  in  the  direction  of 
tbe  interior  of  the  temple.  "The  sun  is  still  bright 
in  the  outer  courts,"  he  murmured,  in  an  under  tone, 
"the  hour  of  the  sacrifice  is  not  yet!  Come!"  he  con- 
tinued, in  a  louder  voice,  sliaking  Xumerian  by  the 
arm,  "It  is  time  that  the  servant  of  the  temple  should 
behold  the  place  of  the  sacrifice,  and  sharpen  the  knife 
for  the  victim  before  sunset!  Arouse  thee,  bondman, 
and  follow  me  I" 

As  yet,  Numerian  had  neither  spoken,  nor  at- 
tempted to  escape.  The  preceding  events,  tbough  some 
space  has  been  occupied  in  describing  them,  passed  in 
so  short  a  period  of  time ,  that  he  had  not  hitherto  re- 
covered from  the  first  overwhelming  shock  of  the 
meeting  with  TJlpius.  But  now,  awed  though  he  still 
was,  he  felt  that  the  moment  of  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom had  arrived. 

"Leave  mu,  and  let  us  depart!  —  there  can  be  no 
fellowship  between  us  again!"  he  exclaimed  with  tb6 
reckless  courage  of  despair,  taking  the  hand  of  An- 
tonina,  and  striving  to  free  himself  from  the  madman'i 
grasp.     But  the  effort  was  vain;   Ulpius  tightened  kii 
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hold,  and  lauglied  in  trinmplL  "Wlui!  the  servant  of 
the  Temple  is  in  tenor  of  iiie  High  Priest,  and  shrinka 
from  walking  in  the  place  of  the  sacrifice!"  he  cried. 
*'Fear  not,  hondman!  The  migh^  one,  who  rolcn 
over  life  and  death,  and  time,  and  fatoriQr,  deal* 
kindly  with  the  servant  of  his  choice!  Onward,  on- 
ward! to  the  place  of  darkness  and  doom,  where  I 
alone  am  omnipotent,  and  all  others  are  creatures  who 
tremble  and  obey!  To  thy  lesson,  learner!  by  sonsat 
the  victim  mnst  be  crowned!** 

He  looked  round  on  Nnmerian  for  an  instant,  as 
he  prepared  to  drag  him  forward;  and  their  eyes  met. 
In  the  fierce  command  of  his  action,  and  the  iavajS^ 
exultation  of  his  glance,  the  father  saw  repeated  In  a 
wilder  form,  the  very  attitude  and  expression  whieb 
he  had  beheld  in  the  Pagan  on  the  momin|(  of  the 
loss  of  his  child.  AH  the  circumstances  of  that  miser- 
able hour  —  the  vacant  bedchamber  —  the  banished 
daughter  —  the  triumph  of  the  betrayer  —  the  angaiab 
of  the  betrayed  —  rushed  over  his  mind,  and  rofie  up 
before  it  vivid  as  a  pictured  scene  before  his  eyes. 
He  struggled  no  more;  the  powers  of  resistance  in 
mind  and  body  were  crushed  lUike,  He  made  an  effort 
to  remove  Antonina  from  his  side,  as  if,  in  forgetful- 
ness  of  the  hiddoi  enemy  without,  he  designed  to  urge 
her  flight  through  the  open  door,  while  the  madman's 
attention  was  yet  distracted  from  lier.  But,  beyond 
this  last  exertion  of  the  strong  instinct  of  paternal 
love,  every  other  active  tandum  seemed  dead 
him. 


Vainly  had  lie  striven  to  disentangle  the  cWM 
&om  the  fate  that  might  be  in  atore  for  the  parent 
To  her  the  dread  of  the  dark  shadow  on  the  pavement 
■was  superior  to  all  other  apprehensions.  She  now 
citing  more  closely  to  her  father,  and  tightened  her 
claep  round  his  hand.  So,  when  the  Pagan  advanced 
into  the  interior  of  the  temple,  it  was  not  Numeriaa 
alone  who  followed  him  to  the  place  of  sacrifice,  but 
Antonina  as  well. 

They  moved  to  the  hack  of  the  pile  of  idols. 
Behind  it  appeared  a  high  partition  of  gilt  and  inlaid 
wood  reaching  to  the  ceiling,  and  separating  the  outer 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  temple.  A  low  archway 
passage,  protected  by  carved  gates  similar  to  those  at 
the  &ont  of  the  building,  had  been  formed  in  tlie  par- 
tition; and  through  this,  UlpiuB  and  his  prisoners  i 
passed  into  the  recess  beyond. 

This  apartment  was  considerably  em 
first  liall  of  the  temple  which  they  had  just  left-  The 
ceiling  and  the  floor  hoth  sloped  downwards  together; 
and  Iiero  the  rippling  of  the  waters  of  the  Tiber  i 
more  distinctly  audible  to  them  than  in  the  outer  dild 
sion  of  the  building.  At  the  moment  when  they  i 
tered  it,  the  place  was  very  dark;  the  pile  <  '  ' 
intercepted  even  the  little  light  that  could  have  been 
admitted  through  its  narrow  entrance;  hut  the  dense 
obscurity  was  soon  dissipated.  Dragging  Mumeriui 
after  him  to  the  left  side  of  the  recess,  Ulpios  ^ 
back  s  sort  of  wooden  shatter,  and  a  vivid  ra^  of  li 
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I    ftomediatelj  streamed  in  through  a,  small  circular  open- 

I     ing  pierced  in  this  part  of  the  temple. 

Then,  there  hecame  apparent,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  apartment,  a  vast  yawning  cavity  in  the  waD,  high 
enough  to  admit  a  man  without  stooping,  but  running 
downwards  almost  perpendicularly  to  some  lower 
region,  which  it  was  impossible  to  see,  for  no  light 
shot  upwards  from  this  precipitous  artificial  abyss,  iti 
the  darkness  of  which,  the  eye  was  lost  after  it  had 
penetrated  to  the  distance  of  a  few  feet  only  from  the 
opening.  At  the  base  of  the  confined  space  thus 
visible,  appeared  the  commenoement  of  a  flight  of 
steps,  evidently  leading  far  downwards  into  the  cavity. 
On  the  abruptly  sloping  walls  which  bounded  it  on  all 
sides,  were  painted,  in  the  brilliant  hues  of  ancient 
fresco,  representations  of  the  deities  of  the  mythology 
—  all  in  the  attitude  of  descending  into   the  vault; 

I  and  all  followed  by  figures  of  nymphs  bearing  wreaths 
of  flowers,  beautifal  birds,  and  other  similar  adjuncts 
of  the  votive  ceremonies  of  Paganism.  The  repulsive 
contrast  between  the  bright  colours  and  graceful  forms 
presented  by  the  frescos,  and  the  perilous  and  gloomy 
appearance  of  the  cavity  which  they  decorated,  in- 
creased remarkably  the  startling  significance  in  the 
character  of  the  whole  stractnre.  Its  past  evil  uses 
seemed  ineradicably  written  over  every  part  of  it,  as 
past  crime  and  torment  remain  ineradicably  written  on 
,  the  human  face:  the  mind  imbibed  from  it  terrifying 
ideas  of  deadly  treachery;  of  secret  atrocitieB;  of  fright- 
fill   refinements   of  torture,   which   no   uninitiated  eye 


'  }iad  ever  beheld  and  no  human  re6oliitio& 
been  powerful  enough  to  resist. 

But  the  impressions  thus  received,  were  not  pro- 
duced only  by  what  was  seen  in  and  around  this 
Btrange  vault;  but  by  what  was  heard  there  besides. 
The  wind  penetrated  the  cavity  at  some  distance,  and 
through  some  opening  that  could  not  he  beheld,  and 
vas  apparently  intercepted  in  its  passage;  for  it 
whistled  upwards  towards  the  entrance  in  shrill,  wind- 
ing notes;  sometimes  producing  another  and  nearer 
sound,  resembling  the  clashing  of  many  small  metallic 
substances  violently  shaken  together.  The  noise  of 
the  wind,  as  well  as  the  huhhting  of  the  curreut  of 
the  Tiber,  seemed  to  proceed  from  a  greater  distance 
than  appeared  compatible  with  the  narrow  extent  of 
tlie  back  part  of  the  temple,  and  the  proximity  of  the 
river  to  its  low  foundation  walls.  It  waa  evident  that 
the  vault  only  reached  its  outlet,  after  it  had  wound 
backwards,  underneath  the  building,  in  some  strange. 
complication  of  passages,  or  labyrinth  of  artifii 
caverns,  which  might  have  been  built  long  since 
dungeons  for  the  living,  or  as  sepulchres  for 
dead- 

"The  place  of  the  sacrifice  —  aha!    tlie  place  of 
the  sacrifice!"  cried  the  Pagan  eiultingly;  as  he  drew 
Numerian  to  the  entrance  of  the  cavity;   and  solei 
pointed  into  the  darkness  beneath. 

The  father  gazed  steadily  into  the  chasm,  ni 
turning  now  to  look  on  Antonina;  never  morttig 
renew  the  struggle  for  freedom.    Earthly   loree 
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Ely  hopes  began  to  fade  awaj  from  his  heart  — 
he  was  prayiug.  The  solemn  words  of  Christian  sup- 
plication fell  ia  low,  murmuring  aounds  fcom  hia  lips, 
in  the  place  of  idolatry  and  bloodshed;  and  mingled 
■with  the  incoherent  ejaculations  of  the  madman  who 
kept  him  captive;  and  who  now  bent  his  glaring  eyes 
on  the  darkuesB  of  the  vault,  half  forgetful  in  the 
gloomy  fascination  which  it  exercised  even  over  lim, 
of  the  prisoners  whom  he  held  at  its  mouth. 

The  single  ray  of  light,  admitted  from  the  circular 
aperture  in  the  wall,  fell  wild  and  fantastic  over  the 
widely -differing  figures  of  the  three,  as  they  stood  so 
strangely  united  together  before  the  abyss  that  opened 
beneath  them.  The  shadows  were  above  and  the 
fihadows  were  aronndj  there  was  no  light  in  the  ill- 
omened  place,  hut  the  one  vivid  ray  that  streamed 
over  the  gaunt  figure  of  TUpius,  as  he  still  pointed 
into  the  darkness;  over  the  rigid  featm-es  of  Numerian, 
praying  in  the  bitterness  of  expected  death;  and  over 
the  frail  youthful  form  of  Antonina  as  she  nestled 
trembling  at  her  father's  side.  It  vaa  an  unearthly 
and  a  solemn  scene! 

Meanwhile  the  shadow  which  the  girl  had  observed 
on  the  pavement  before  the  doorway  of  the  temple, 
BOW  appeared  there  again,  but  not  to  retire  as  before; 
for,  tlie  instant  after,  Goisvintlia  steallhily  entered  the 
cuter  apartment  of  the  building  left  vacant  by  its  first 
occupants.  She  passed  softly  around  the  pile  of  idols, 
looked  into  the  inner  recess  of  the  temple,  and  saw 
the  three  fignres  standing  together  in  the  ray  of  light, 
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gloomy  and  motionleaa,  before  the  mouth  of  the  oaTi^, 
Her  first  glance  fixed  on  the  Pagan  —  whom  abe  in- 
stinctively doubted  and  dreaded;  whose  purpose  in 
keeping  captive  the  father  and  daug'hter  she  conld  not 
divine;  her  next  was  directed  on  Antonina. 

The  girl's  position  waa  a  guarded  one;  still  holding 
her  father's  band,  she  waa  partly  protected  by  his 
body;  and  atood  unconaciouBly  beneath  the  arm  of 
Ulpius,  as  it  was  raiaed  while  he  grasped  NumeriM't 
shotdder.  Marking  this,  and  remembering  that  Anto- 
nina had  twice  escaped  her  already,  GoiarinlJia  hesi^ 
tated  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  cantious  atep  and 
lowering  brow,  began  to  retire  again  towards  the  door- 
way of  the  building,  "Hot  yet  —  not  yet  the  time!" 
she  muttered,  as  she  resumed  her  former  larking  place; 
"they  stand  where  the  light  ia  over  them  —  the  giri 
is  watched  and  ahielded  —  the  two  men  are  still  on 
either  side  of  her!  Not  yet  the  moment  of  the  blow; 
the  stroke  of  the  knife  iniist  be  anrc  and  safe!  •Svrt, 
for  this  time  she  muat  die  by  my  hand!  •'^aff,  for  I 
have  other  vengeance  to  wreak  besides  the  vrngeance 
on  her!  I,  who  have  been  patient  and  cunning  raoc« 
the  night  when  I  escaped  from  Aquileia,  will  be  patient 
and  cunning  atill!  If  she  pasaes  the  door,  I  slay  her 
as  she  goes  out;  if  she  remains  in  the  temple  — " 

At  the  last  word,  Goiavintha  pansed  and  goied 
upward;  the  setting  san  threw  its  fiery  glow  over  her 
haggard  face;  her  eye  brightened  fiercely  in  the  Ml 
light  as  she  looked.  "The  darkness  is  at  handl"  »ba 
continued;   "the  night  will  be  thick  and  black  in  tin 
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dim  halls  of  tlie  temple;  I  shall  see  her  when  she  shall 
1  not  Bee  me!  —  the  darkness  is  coming;  the  vengeance 
'  is  surel" 

She  closed  her  lips,  and  with  fatal  peraererance 
continued  to  watch  and  wait,  as  she  had  resolutely 
watched  and  waited  already.  The  Roman  and  the 
Goth;  the  opposite  in  sex,  nation,  and  fate;  the  mad- 
man who  dreamed  of  the  san^inary  auperstitiona  of 
Paganism  hefore  the  temple  altar,  and  the  assassin 
who  brooded  over  the  chances  of  bloodshed  beneath 
the  temple  portico;  were  now  united  in  a  mysteiiona 
identity  of  expectation,  un communicated  and  unsus- 
pected by  either  —  the  honr  when  the  sun  vanished 
'  from  the  heaven,  waa  the  hour  of  the  aacri/ice  for 
bothl 

I  There  is  now  a  momentary  pause  in  the  progress 

of  events.     Occnrrences  to  be  hereafter  related,  render 

.  it  necessary  to  take  advantage  of  this  interval  to  in- 
form  the  reader  of  the  real  nature  and  use  of  the  vault 
in  the  temple  wall,  the  external  appearance  of  whicli 
we  have  already  described. 

The  marking  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of  the 
Pagan  religion,  may  be  most  aptly  compared  to  the 
marking  peculiarity  in  the  aonstruction  of  the  Pagan 
temples.  Both  were  designed  to  attract  the  general 
eye  by  the  outward  effect  only,  which  was  in  both  the 
false  delusive  reflection  of  the  inward  substance.  In 
the  temple,   the  people,    aa  they  woi'shipped  1 
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the  long  coloimades,  or  belield  die  lofty  porticos  trtot 
tlie  street,  were  left  to  imagine  the  corresponding; 
majesty  and  symmetry  of  the  interior  of  the  structure, 
and  were  not  admitted  to  discover  Uow  grievotuly  it 
disappointed  the  brilliant  expectations  iviiich  the  ex- 
terior was  so  well  calculated  to  inspire;  how  Utile  the 
dark,  narrow  halls  of  the  idols,  the  secret  v&alts  and 
gloomy  recesses  witliin,  fulfilled  the  promise  of  the 
long  flights  of  steps,  the  broad  extent  of  pavemi;iiC, 
the  massive  sun- brightened  pillars  without.  So  in  ilie 
religion,  the  votary  was  allured  by  the  splendour  of 
processions;  by  the  pomp  of  auguries;  by  the  poetry 
of  the  Buperstitton  which  peopled  his  native  woods 
with  the  sportive  Dryads,  and  tho  fouutajos  from  which 
he  drank  with  their  guardian  Naiads;  which  gave  U 
mountain  and  take,  to  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  to  all 
things  around  and  above  him,  their  fantastic  allegory, 
or  tbeir  gracious  legend  of  beauty  aiid  love:  but  beyond 
this,  his  first  acquaintance  with  his  worship  was  nut 
permitted  to  extend,  here  bis  iniliation  concluded.  He 
was  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  dark  and  dangetoai 
depths  which  lurked  beneath  this  smooth  and  attractive 
surface;  he  was  left  to  imagine  that  what  was  dis- 
played, was  but  the  prelude  to  the  future  discovery  of 
what  was  hidden  of  beauty,  in  (he  rites  of  Paganism; 
he  was  not  admitted  to  behold  the  wretched  impor 
tnres,  the  loatlienmo  orgies,  the  hideous  iscantntiniis, 
the  bloody  human  sacrifices  perpetrated  in  secret, 
which  made  the  foul  real  substance  of  the  fair  «■ 
terior  form.     His  first  sight  of  the  temple  was  not  Utt 
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naeeeeBfal  in  deceiving  Lib  eye,  than  his  fiist  imprea- 
Eion  of  the  religion  in  deluding  liis  mind. 

With  these  hidden  and  guilty  laysteries  of  the 
Pagan  worahip,  the  vault  before  which  Ulpius  now 
Stood  with  his  captives,  was  intimately  connected. 

The  human  sacrifices  offered  among  the  Romnns 
were  of  two  kinds;  those  publicly  and  those  privately 
performed.  The  fijst  were  of  annual  recurrence  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Republic;  were  prohibited  at  a  later 
date;  were  revived  by  Augustus,  who  sacrificed  his 
prisoners  of  war  at  the  altar  of  Julius  Ciesar;  and  were 
afterwards  —  though  occasionally  renewed  for  parti- 
cular purposes  under  some  subsequent  reigns  — wholly 
abandoned  as  part  of  the  ceremonies  of  Paganism 
during  the  latter  periods  of  the  empire. 

The  sacrifices  perpetrated  in  private  were  much 
longer  practised.  Tliey  were  comiected  with  the  most 
pecret  roysteries  of  the  mythology;  were  concealed  from 
the  supervision  of  government;  and  lasted  probably 
tmtil  the  general  extinction  of  heathen  superstition  in 
Italy  and  tLe  provinces.  Many  and  various  were  the 
receptacles  constructed  for  the  private  immolation  of 
human  victims  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  —  in 
its  crowded  cities  as  well  as  in  its  solitary  woods  — 
sid  among  all,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  the 
longest  preserved,  was  the  great  cavity  pierced  in  the 
wall  of  the  temple  wjiich  Ulpius  had  chosen  for  his 
solitary  lurking-place  in  Rome. 

It  was  not  merely  as  a  place  of  concealment  for 
the  act  of  iraraolatioa,  and  for  the  corpse  of  the  victim, 
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that  the  vault  had  bEcti  bnilt.  A  Eangoinary  artifice 
had  complieated  the  manser  of  its  construction,  by 
placing  in  the  cavity  itself  the  instrumeut  of  the  sacri- 
fice; by  making  it,  as  it  were,  not  merely  the  recep- 
tacle, but  the  devourer  also,  of  its  human  prey.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  flight  of  steps  leading  down  into  it  (the 
top  of  which,  as  we  have  already  observed,  was  alone 
visible  fi'om  the  eDtranca  in  the  temple  recess),  was 
Axed  the  image  of  a  dragon  formed  in  brass. 

The  body  of  the  monster,  protruding  opposite  the 
steps  almost  at  a  right  angle  from  the  wall,  was  moveil 
iu  all  directtona  by  ateel  springs,  which  communicated 
with  one  of  the  lower  stairs,  and  also  with  a  sword 
placed  in  the  thi-oat  of  the  image  to  represent  the  dra- 
gon's tongue.  The  walls  around  the  steps  uarrowGil 
so  as  barely  to  admit  the  passage  of  the  lioman  body, 
when  they  approached  the  dragon.  At  the  slightest 
pressure  on  the  stair  with  which  the  spring  cnnuDani' 
cated,  the  body  of  the  monster  bent  forward,  and  tlio 
sword  instantly  protruded  from  its  throat,  at  such  a 
height  from  the  steps  as  ensured  that  it  should  transfix 
in  a  vital  part  the  person  who  descended.  The  corpse. 
then  dropping  by  its  own  weight  off  the  sword,  foli 
through  a  tunnelled  opening  beneath  the  dragon, 
running  downward  in  an  opposite  direction  to  that 
taken  by  tlie  steps  above;  and  was  deposited  on  u 
iron  grating  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Tiber,  whidi 
ran  under  the  arched  fo\indation8  of  the  temple.  The 
grating  was  approached  by  a  secret  subterranean  par- 
age, leading  from  the  front  of  the  building,    by  whklL    i 
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ti)6  aacrificiug  priests  were  eiia^bled  to  reach  the  dead 
body;  to  fasten  ■weights  to  it;  and  opening  the  grating, 
to  drop  it  into  the  river,  never  to  be  beheld  again  by- 
mortal  eyes. 

In  the  days  when  this  engine  of  destrnction  was 
permitted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  the  horrible 
ingenuity  of  its  inventors  had  constructed  it,  its  prin- 
cipal victims  were  young  girls.  Crowned  with  flowers, 
and  clad  in  white  garments,  they  were  lured  into  im- 
molating themselves,  by  being  furniahed  with  rich  of- 
ferings, and  told  that  the  sole  object  of  their  fatal  ex- 
pedition down  the  steps  of  the  vault  was  to  realise  the 
pictures  adomiag  its  walls  (which  we  have  described  a 
few  pages  back),  by  presenting  their  gifts  at  the 
abrine  of  the  idol  below. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  write,  the  dragon  had 
for  many  years  —  since  the  first  prohibitions  of  Pa- 
ganism —  ceased  to  be  fed  with  its  wonted  prey.  The 
scales  forming  its  body  grew  gradually  corroded  and 
loosened  by  the  damp;  and  when  moved  by  the  wind 
which  penetrated  to  them  from  beneath,  whistling  up 
in  its  tortnous  course  through  the  tunnel  that  ran  in 
one  direction  below,  and  the  vault  of  the  steps  that 
ascended  in  another  above,  produced  the  clashing 
sound  which  has  been  mentioned  as  audible  at  inter- 
vals from  the  mouth  of  the  cavity.  But  tlic  springs 
which  moved  the  deadly  apparatus  of  the  whole 
machine,  being  placed  within  Jt,  under  cover,  con- 
tinnod  to  resist  the  slow  progress  of  time  and  neglect; 
'and  Btill  remained  as  completely  fitted  as  ever  to  ex- 
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ecuto  tte  fatal  purpose  for  wliict  tliey  had  tieen  i/^ 

The  ultmtate  destiny  of  the  dragon  oF  brass  was 
tlis  destinj  of  the  religion  whose  bloodiest  superstS' 
tions  it  embodied;  it  fell  beneath  the  resistless  advance 
of  Christianity,  Shortly  after  the  date  of  oar  narra- 
tive, the  interior  of  the  building  beneath  which  it  was 
placed  having  suffered  from  an  accident,  which  will  bo 
related  further  on,  the  exterior  was  dismautled,  in 
order  that  its  pillars  might  furnish  materials  for  » 
church.  The  vault  in  the  wall  was  explored  by  a 
monk,  who  had  been  present  at  the  destruction  of  other 
Pagan  temples,  and  who  volunteered  to  discover  itj 
contents.  With  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  an  iron  bar 
in  the  utlier,  he  descended  into  the  cavity,  sonndio^ 
the  walls  and  the  steps  beforo  hiui  as  he  proceedoil. 
For  the  first  and  the  last  time  the  sword  protrudeil 
harmless  &om  the  monster's  throat,  wlien  the  monk 
pressed  the  fatal  stair,  before  stepping  on  it,  witli  hw 
iron  bar.  The  same  day  the  machine  was  destroyed 
and  cast  into  the  Tiber,  where  its  victims  had  been 
thrown  before  it  in  former  years. 

Some  minutes  have  elapsed  since  we  left  the  fliAar 
and  daughter  standing  by  the  Pagan's  sido,  before  lb 
mouth  of  the  vault;  and  as  yet  there  appe>ara  no 
change  in  the  several  positions  of  the  three.  But  al* 
ready,  while  Ulpius  stil!  looks  down  stedfastly  into 
the  cavity  at  his  feet,  his  voice,  aa  he  continues  to 
npeak,  grows  louder,  and  bis  words  become  more  Ht" 
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tinct  Fearful  recollections  associated  with  the  place 
are  beginning  to  stir  his  weary  memory,  to  lift  the 
darkness  of  oblivion  firom  his  idle  thoughts. 

"They  go  down,  far  down  there!"  he  abruptly  ex- 
claimed, pointing  into  the  black  depths  of  the  vault, 
"and  never  arise  again  to  the  light  of  the  upper  earth  I 
The  great  Destroyer  is  watchful  in  his  solitude 
beneath,  and  looks  through  the  darkness  for  their  ap- 
proach! SLark!  the  hissing  of  his  breath  is  like  the 
clash  of  weapons  in  a  deadly  strife!" 

At  this  moment  the  wind  moved  the  loose  scales 
of  the  dragon.  During  an  instant  Ulpius  remained 
isilent,  listening  to  the  noise  they  produced.  For  the 
first  time  an  expression  of  dread  appeared  in  his  face. 
His  memory  was  obscurely  reviving  the  incidents  of 
his  discovery  of  the  deadly  machinery  in  the  vault, 
when  he  first  made  his  sojourn  in  the  temple,  when  — 
filled  with  the  confused  remembrance  of  the  mysterious 
rites  and  incantations,  the  secret  sacrifices  which  he 
had  witnessed  and  performed  at  Alexandria  —  he  had 
found  and  followed  the  subterranean  passage  which  led 
to  the  iron  grating  beneath  the  dragon.  As  the  wind 
lulled  again,  and  the  clashing  of  the  metal  ceased 
with  it,  he  began  to  give  these  recollections  expression 
in  words,  uttering  them  in  slow,  solemn  accents  to 
himself. 

"I  have  seen  the  Destroyer;  the  Invisible  has  re- 
pealed himself  to  meP^  he  murmured.  "I  stood  on  the 
iron  bars;  the  restless  waters  toiled  and  struggled 
beneath  my  feet,  as  I  looked  up  into  the  place  of 
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darkness.  A  voice  called  to  me,  'Get  light,  and  lie- 
hold  me  from  above!    Get  light!  get  lightl'    Sun,  and 

m,  and  stars  gave  no  light  there!  bat  lamps  horat 
in  the  city,  in  the  houses  of  the  dead,  'when  I  valked 
by  them  in  tho  night  time;  and  the  lamp  gave  liglt. 
when  8un,  and  moon,  and  stars  gave  none!  From  the 
top  steps  I  looked  donn,  and  saw  the  Powerful  On« 
in  his  golden  brightness;  and  approached  not,  but 
watched  and  listened  in  fear.  The  voice  again!  —  the 
voice  was  heard  again!  'Sacrifice  to  me  in  secret,  as 
thy  brethren  sacrifice!  Gi^c  me  the  living  where  the 
living  are!  and  tho  dead  where  the  dead!'  The  wr 
came  up  cold,  and  the  voice  ceased,  and  tho  lamp  was 
like  sun,  and  moon,  and  stars  —  it  gave  no  light  m 
the  place  of  darkness!" 

While  he  spoke,  the  loose  metal  again  clashed  in 
the  vault,  for  the  wind  was  strengthening  as  the  even- 
ing advanced.  "  Hark !  the  signal  to  prepare  the 
sacrifice!"  cried  the  Pagan,  turning  abruptly  to 
Kumorian.  "Listen,  bondman!  the  living  and  the  deftd 
are  within  our  reach.  The  breath  of  the  Inviuble 
strikes  them  in  the  street  and  in  the  house;  tbcy 
stagger  in  tho  highways,  and  drop  at  the  temple  sl«p«. 
When  the  hour  comes,  we  shall  go  forth  and  fini 
them.  Under  my  hand  they  go  down  into  the  cavern 
beneath.  Whether  they  are  hurled  dead,  or  whether 
they  go  down  living,  they  fall  through  to  the  iron 
bars,  where  the  water  leaps  and  rejoi«eB  to  receive 
them!  It  is  mine  to  sacrifice  them  above,  and  thine 
to  wait  fur  them  below,  to  lift  the  bars,  and  give  tlieia 
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f  to  the  river  to  be  swallowed  up!  The  dead  drop 
down  first;  the  living  that  are  slain  by  the  Destroyer 
follow  after!" 

Here  he  paused  suddenly.  Now,  for  the  fii-st  time, 
Ilia  eye  rested  on  Antonina,  whose  very  existence  he 
eoemed  hitherto  to  have  forgotten.  A  revolting  smile 
of  mingled  canning  and  satisfaction  instantly  changed 
the  whole  character  of  his  countenance,  as  he  gazed 
on  her,  and  then  looked  round  significantly  to  the 
vault.  "Here  ia  one!"  he  whispered  to  Numerian, 
taking  her  by  the  arm.  "Keep  her  captive  —  the 
hour  is  near!" 

Kunierian  had  hitherto  stood  unhecdfiil  while  be 
spoke;  but  when  he  touched  Antonina,  the  bare  action 
was  enough  to  arouse  the  father  to  resistance  —  hope- 
less though  it  was  —  once  more.  He  shook  off  the 
grasp  of  Ulpius  from  tlie  girl's  arm,  and  drew  back 
with  her  - —  breathless,  vigilant,  desperate  —  to  the 
side  wall  behind  bim. 

The  madman  laughed  in  proud  approval.  "My 
bondman  obeys  me  and  seizes  the  captive!"  ho  cried. 
"He  remembers  that  the  hour  is  near,  and  loosens  not 
bis  hold!  Come!"  be  continued,  "Come  out  into  the 
ball  beyond!  —  it  is  time  that  we  watch  for  more 
victims  for  the  sacrifice  till  the  sun  goes  down.  The 
Destroyer  is  mighty  and  must  be  obeyed!" 

He  walked  to  the  entrance  leading  into  the  first 
apartment  of  the  temple,  and  then  waited  to  bo 
followed  by  Nnmerian,  who  —  now  for  the  first  time 
■eparated  from  Ulpius  —  remained  stationary  in  tlio 
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position  lie  liad  last  occupied,  and  looked  eageriy 
around  him.  No  chance  of  escape  presented  itself; 
the  mouth  of  the  vault  on  one  side,  and  the  pa^a^ 
through  the  partition  on  the  other,  were  the  only  oot- 
lets  to  the  place.  There  was  no  hope  but  to  follow 
tha  Pagan  into  the  great  hall  of  the  temple,  to  keep 
carefully  at  a  distance  from  him,  and  to  watch  the 
opportunity  of  flight  through  the  doorway.  The  street, 
BO  desolate  when  last  beheld,  might  now  afford  more 
evidence  that  it  was  inhabited.  Citizens,  guards  might 
be  passing  by,  and  might  be  summoned  into  the 
temple  —  help  might  be  at  hand. 

As  he  moved  forward  with  Antonina,  sach  thoughts 
passed  rapidly  through  the  father's  mind,  unaccom- 
panied at  the  moment  by  the  recollection  of  thestrangn 
who  had  followed  them  from  the  Pincian  Gate,  or  of 
tliQ  apathy  of  the  famished  populace  in  aiding  each 
other  in  any  emergency.  Seeing  that  he  was  followed 
as  ho  had  commanded,  Xllpius  passed  on  before  them 
to  tlie  pile  of  idols;  but  a  strange  and  sudden  altera- 
tion appeared  in  his  gait.  He  had  hitherto  walked 
with  the  step  of  a  man  —  joong,  strong,  and  resolute 
of  parpose;  now  he  dragged  one  limb  after  the  other, 
aa  slowly  and  painfully  as  if  he  had  received  a  mortal 
hurt.  He  tottered  with  more  than  the  infirmity  of  )us 
age;  his  head  dropped  upon  his  breast;  and  hs 
moaned  and  murmured  inarticulately,  iu  low,  long* 
drawn  cries. 

He  had  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  pile,  half  way 
towards  the  door  way  of  the  temple,  when  Nomoiuiii 
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who  had  watched  with  searching  eyes  the  abrupt 
chauge  in  hia  demeaEOur,  forgetting  the  clissinitilation 
which  might  still  be  all-iraportant ,  abandoned  himself 
to  his  first  impulse ,  and.  hurriedly  presRing  forward 
with  Antonina,  attempted  to  pass  the  Pagan,  and 
escape.  But  at  the  moment,  Ulpius  stopped  in  his  slow 
progress,  reeled,  throw  out  his  hands  convulsively,  and 
seizing  Namerian  by  the  arm,  staggered  back  with 
him  against  the  side  wall  of  the  temple.  The  liugcrs 
of  the  tortured  wretch  closed  as  if  they  were  never  to 
be  unlocked  again  —  closed  as  if  with  the  clutch 
of  death,  with   the    last  frantic  grasp  of  o  drowning 

For  days  and  nights  past  he  had  toiled  incessantly 
under  the  relentless  tyranny  of  his  frenzy,  building  up 
higher  and  higher  his  altar  of  idols,  and  pouring  forth 
his  invocations  before  his  gods  in  the  place  of  the 
sacrifice;  and  now,  at  the  moment  when  he  was  most 
triumphant  in  his  ferocious  activi^  of  purpose,  when 
his  fancied  bondman  and  his  fancied  vicfim  were  most 
helpless  at  his  command,  —  now,  when  his  strained 
faculties  were  strung  to  their  highest  pitch,  the  long- 
deferred  paroxysm  had  seized  bim,  which  was  the 
precursor  of  hi»  repose,  of  the  only  repose  granted  by 
his  awful  fate,  —  a  change  (the  mournful  change 
already  described)  in  the  form  of  hia  insanity.  For  at 
those  rare  periods  when  he  slept,  his  sleep  waa  not  un- 
consciousness, not  rest:  it  was  a  trance  of  hideous 
dreams  —  his  tongue  spoke,  hia  limbs  moved,  when 
he  slumbered  aa  when  he  spokel     It  was  only  when 
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bU  visions  of  the  pride,  tbe  power,  tbe  fierce  confil^ 
and  daring  resolutions  of  }iia  matnrer  years  gave  place 
to  Ilia  dim,  quiet,  waking  dreams  of  liis  boyish  days, 
that  his  wasted  faculties  reposed,  and  liis  body  rested 
with  them  in  the  motioiiloss  languor  of  pe/fect  fsti^c. 
Then,  if  words  were  still  uttered  by  bia  lips,  they  frere 
as  murmurs  of  an  infant,  happy  sleep;  for  the  innocent 
phrases  of  his  childliood  which  they  then  revived, 
seemed  tbr  a  time  to  bring  with  them  tbe  innoceut 
tranquillity  of  his  childhood  as  well, 

"Gol  go!  —  fly  while  you  are  yet  free!"  cried 
Knmerian,  dropping  tlie  hand  of  Antonina,  and  point- 
ing to  the  door.  But,  fur  the  second  time  tbe  ^rl 
refused  to  move  forward  a  step.  No  horror,  no  peiil 
in  the  temple,  could  banish  for  an  instant  her  re- 
membrance of  the  night  at  the  farm-bouse  in  the 
suburbs.  She  kept  her  head  turned  fewards  tbe  vacant 
entrance,  fix.ed  her  eyes  on  it  in  the  unintennitlin); 
watchfulness  of  terror,  and  whispered  afirightedlv, 
"Gtoisvintha!  Goisvintha!"  when  her  father  spoke. 

The  clasp  of  the  Pagan's  fingers  remained  Gxed 
and  deathlike  as  at  first;  be  leaned  back  against  the 
wall,  as  still  as  if  life  and  action  had  for  ever  departed 
from  him.  The  paroxysm  bad  passed  away;  hja  fteei 
distorted  but  the  moment  before,  was  now  in  repdW) 
but  it  was  a  repose  that  was  awful  to  look  on.  Tmt 
rolled  slowly  from  his  half-closed  eyes  over  his  seuiwd 
and  wrinkled  cheeks,  ~  tears  which  wore  not  the  im- 
pressive expression  of  mental  anguish,  (for  a  vMtuilt 
unchanging    smile    was    on    his    lips,)    but    tbe   men 
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mecbanical  outbursb  of  tlie  physical  weakness  that  the 
past  crisis  of  agony  had  left  behind  it.  Not  tho 
elightest    appearancs    of   thought    or    observation  was 

Mptible  in  hia  features:  his  face  waa  the  face  of  an 
idiot. 

Numerian,  who  had  looked  on  him  for  an  instant, 
iimddered,  and  averted  his  eyes,  recoiling  from  the 
sight  before  him.  But  a  more  overpowering  trial  of 
his  resolution  was  approaching,  which  he  could  not 
avoid.  Ere  long  the  voice  of  TJlpius  grew  audible 
onco  more;  but  now  its  tones  were  weak,  piteous, 
almost  childish,  and  the  words  they  uttered  were  quiet 
words  of  love  and  gentleness,  which,  dropping  from 
such  lips,  and  pronounced  in  such  a  place,  were  fear- 
ful to  hear.  The  temple,  and  all  that  was  in  it, 
vanished  from  his  sight,  as  from  hia  memory.  Swayed 
by  the  dread  and  supernatural  influences  of  his  diseaae, 
the  madman  passed  back  in  an  instant  over  the  dark 
valley  of  life's  evil  pilgrimage  to  the  long-quitted 
precincts  of  Ms  boyish  homo.  While  in  bodily  pre- 
sence he  stood  in  the  place  of  his  last  crimes,  the  out- 
cast of  reason  and  humanity,  in  mental  consciousness 
he  lay  in  his  mother's  arms,  as  he  had  lain  there  ere 
yet  he  had  departed  to  the  temple  at  Alexandria;  and 
/'IS  heart  communed  with  her  heart,  and  his  eyes 
looked  on  her  as  they  had  looked  before  hia  father's 
fatal  ambition  had  separated  for  ever  parent  and 
child! 

"Mother!  —  come  back,  mother!"  he,  whispered. 
"I  was  not  asleep,  1  saw  you  when  you  came  iu,  ami 


Bat  by  my  b«dside,  iuid  wejit  over  me  wtien  yoff 
kiasGil  me!  Come  back,  and  eit  by  ma  etill!  1  am 
f^oing  away,  far  away,  and  may  never  bear  your  voice 
again!  How  bappy  we  sbould  be,  motber,  if  I  stayed 
with  yon  always!  But  it  is  my  father's  will  tbat  I 
sbould  go  to  tbe  temple  in  another  country,  and  livo 
there  to  be  a  priest;  and  his  will  must  be  obeyed.  I 
may  never  return;  but  we  shall  not  forget  one  an- 
other! I  shall  remember  yovr  words,  when  we  used 
to    talk    together    happUy,    and    you    will    remember 

Hardly  bad  the  first  sentence  been  uttered  bv 
Ulpius,  when  Antonina  felt  her  father's  whole  frnnio 
suddenly  tiemble  at  her  side.  She  turned  her  eye* 
from  the  doorway,  on  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
jixed,  and  looked  on  him.  The  Pagan's  hand 
fallen  from  his  arm:  he  was  free  to  depart. 
lie  bad  longed  to  fly  but  a  few  minutes  before, 
yet  be  never  stirred.  His  daughter  touched  him, 
to  him;  but  be  neither  moved  nor  answei-ed. 
not  merely  the  shock  of  the  abrupt  transition  in  ihc 
language  of  Ulpius  from  the  ravings  of  crime  to  the 
murmurs  of  love,  —  it  was  not  merely  astonishment 
at  bearing  from  him,  in  bis  madness,  revelations  of  hb 
early  life  which  bad  never  passed  bis  lipe  during  hit 
days  of  treaclieroua  aervitade  in  the  honae  on  the 
Pincian  Hill,  tbat  thus  filled  Numerian's  inmost  sonl 
with  awe,  and  struck  his  limbs  motioniesB.  There  was 
ore  in  all  that  he  heard  than  this.  The  words  seemed 
i  words  that  bad  doomed  him  at  once  and  for  em. 


i  bad 
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fiis  eyes,  directed  full  on  the  face  of  the  madman, 
were  dilated  with  horror;  his  deep,  gasping  convulsive 
breathings  mingled  heavily,  during  the  moment  of 
silence  that  ensued,  with  the  chiming  of  the  bells 
above,  and  the  bubbling  of  the  water  below,  —  the 
lulling  music  of  the  temple,  playing  its  happy  evening 
hymn  at  the  pleasant  close  of  day! 

"We  shall  remember,  mother!  —  we  shall  re- 
member!" continued  the  Pagan  softly,  "and  be  happy 
in  our  remembrances!  My  brother,  who  loves  me  not, 
will  love  you  when  I  am  gone!  You  will  walk  in  my 
little  garden,  and  think  on  me  as  you  look  at  the 
flowers  that  we  Jiave  planted  and  watered  together  in 
the  evening  hours,  when  the  sky  was  glorious  to  behold, 
and  the  earth  was  all  quiet  around  us!  Listen,  mother, 
and  kiss  me!  When  I  ^q  to  the  far  country,  I  will 
make  a  garden  there  like  my  garden  here,  and  plant 
the  same  flowers  that  we  have  planted  here-,  and  in 
the  evening  I  will  go  out  and  give  them  water,  at  the 
hour  when  you  go  out  to  give  my  flowers  water  at 
home;  and  so  though  we  see  each  other  no  more,  it 
will  yet  be  as  if  we  laboured  together  in  the  garden, 
as  we  labour  now!" 

The  girl  still  fixed  her  eager  gaze  on  her  father. 
His  eyes  presented  the  same  rigid  expression  of  horror; 
but  he  was  now  wiping  off  with  his  own  hand, 
mechanically,  as  if  he  knew  it  not,  the  foam  which  the 
paroxysms  had  left  round  the  madman^s  lips;  and, 
amid  the  groans  that  burst  from  him,  she  could  hear 
such  words  as,    "Lord  God!  —  Mercy,  Lord  GodT 


Thou,  vho  hast  Ihus  restored  him  to  ma  —  thus,  wotm 
than  dead!  — ■  Mercy!  mercyl" 

The  light  on  the  pavement  beneath  the  portico  of 
the  temple  vas  fading  visibly,  —  the  aun  had  gone 
down. 

For  the  thu-d  time  the  madman  spoke,  hut  his 
tones  were  losing  their  softness;  they  were  complainiog, 
plaintive,  unutterahly  mournful;  hia  dreams  of  the  past 
were  already  changing.  "Farewell,  brother,  farewell 
for  years  and  years!"  he  cried.  "You  have  not  given 
me  the  love  that  I  gave  you;  the  fault  was  not  mine 
that  our  father  loved  me  the  best,  and  chose  me  to  be 
sent  to  the  Temple,  to  be  a  priest  at  the  altar  of  the 
gods!  The  fault  was  not  mine  that  I  partook  not  in 
yonr  favoured  sports,  and  joined  not  the  companions 
whom  you  sought;  it  was  our  father's  will  that  I  sliould 
not  live  as  you  lived,  and  I  obeyed  it!  Ton  have 
spoken  to  me  in  anger,  and  turned  from  me  in  disdam; 
bat  farewell  again.  Oleander,  farewell  in  forgivenesa 
and  in  love!" 

He  might  have  spoken  more,  bat  his  voice  wu 
drowned  in  one  long  eliriek  of  agony  which  burst  from 
Kumerian's  lips,  and  echoed  discordantly  through  the 
hall  of  the  temple,  and  he  sank  down  with  his  fac«  to 
the  ground,  at  the  Pagan's  feet.  The  dark  aoii 
terrible  destiny  was  fuIfiUetU  The  enthusiast  for  ibc 
right,  and  the  fanatic  for  the  wrong;  the  man  who  had 
toiled  to  reform  the  Church,  and  the  man  who  hftd 
toiled  to  restore  Uie  Temple;  the  master  who  h«d 
received  and  trusted  tlie  servant  in  his  home,   and  the 
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[  ketraut  vho  in  tbat  home  had  betrayed  tlie  mastei's 
trust;  tbe  two  characters,  separated  Iiitherta  in  the 
sublime  disunion  of  good  and  bad,  now  struck  together 
in  tremendous  contact,  as  brethren  who  had  drawn 
their  life  from  one  source;  who,  oa  children,  had  been 
fiheltered  under  the  same  roof! 

Not  in  the  hour  when  the  good  Christian  succoured 
tte  forsaken  Pagan,  wandering  homeless  in  Eome,  was 
the  eecrot  disclosed;  no  cliance  word  of  it  was  uttered 
when  the  deceiver  told  the  feigned  relation  of  his  life 
to  the  benefactor  whom  he  was  plotting  to  deceive;  or 
when,  on  the  first  morning  of  the  siege,  the  machina- 
tions of  the  servant  triumphed  over  the  confidence  of 
the  master;  —  it  was  reserved  to  be  revealed  in  the 
words  of  delirium,  at  the  closing  years  of  madness, 
when  be  who  discovered  it  was  unconscious  of  all  that 
he  spoke,  and  his  eyes  were  blinded  to  the  true  nature 
of  all  that  he  saw;  when  earthly  voices  that  might 
once  have  called  him  back  to  repentance,  to  recogni- 
tion, and  to  love,  were  become  to  him  as  sounds  that 
have  no  meaning;  when,  by  a  ruthless  and  startling 
fatality,  it  was  on  the  brother  who  had  wrought  for 
tbe  true  faith,  that  the  whole  crushing  weight  of  the 
terrible  disclosure  fell,  unpartaken  by  the  brother  who 
had  wrought  for  the  false!  But  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced in  Time,  go  forth  from  the  tribunal  of  that 
Ktemity  to  which  the  mysteries  of  life  tend,  and  in 
which  they  shall  be  revealed  —  neither  waitiug  on 
human  seasons  nor  abiding  by  human  justice,  but 
Bpeaking  to  the  soul  in  the  language  of  immortality, 


vHich  is  heard  in  the  world  that  is  now,  and  interpreted 
in  the  world  that  is  to  come. 

Lost,  for  an  instant,  even  the  recDllection  that 
OoiBTintha  might  still  he  watching  her  opportuni^  from 
withont,  calling  deepairingly  on  her  fatlier,  and  vaialy 
striving  to  raise  him  from  the  gronnd,  Antonina  re- 
membered not,  in  the  overwhelming  trial  of  the  moment 
the  rerelationB  of  Numerian's  past  life  that  had  been 
disclosed  to  her  in  the  days  when  the  famine  waa  at  its 
worst  in  Eome.  The  name  of  "Clcandcr,"  which  sliu 
had  then  heard  her  father  pronounce,  as  the  name  that 
he  had  abandoned  when  he  separated  himself  from  tlie 
companions  of  hia  sinful  choice,  passed  unheeded  by 
her  when  the  Pagan  unconsciously  uttered  it.  Sbc 
saw  the  whole  scene  but  as  a  fresh  menace  of  daneer, 
as  a  new  vision  of  terror,  more  ominous  of  ill  than  all 
that  bad  preceded  it. 

Thick  as  was  the  darkness  in  which  the  Inlline 
and  iavoluntary  memories  of  the  past  had  enretoped 
the  perceptions  of  Ulpius,  the  father's  piercing  cry  of 
anguish  seemed  to  have  penetrated  it,  as  witli  a  sadden 
ray  of  light.  The  madman's  balf-closed  eyes  opened 
instantly,  and  fixedly,  dreamily  at  first,  on  the  alur 
of  idols.  He  waved  his  hands  to  and  fro  before  him. 
as  if  be  were  parting  back  the  folds  of  a  heavy  veil  that 
obscured  bis  sight-,  but  his  wayward  thoughts  did  not 
resume,  as  yet,  their  old  bias  towards  feroci^  ud 
crime.  When  be  spoke  again,  bis  speech  was  tdi 
inspired  by  the  visions  of  his  early  life  —  but  now  tt 
bis  early  life  in  the  Temple  at  Alexandria.     Hit  •• 
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pressions  were  more  abnipt,  more  disjointed  than  before; 
yet  they  continued  to  display  the  same  evidence  of  the 
mysterious,  instinctive  vividness  of  recollection,  which 
was  the  result  of  the  sudden  change  in  the  nature  of 
his  insanity.  His  language  wandered  (still  as  if  the 
words  came  from  him  undesignedly  and  imconsciously) 
over  the  events  of  his  boyish  introduction  to  the  service 
of  the  gods,  and,  though  confusing  them  in  order,  still 
preserved  them  in  substance,  as  they  have  been  already 
related  in  the  history  of  his  "apprenticeship  to  the 
Temple." 

Now,  he  was,  in  imagination,  looking  down  once 
more  from  the  summit  of  the  temple  of  Serapis  on  the 
glittering  expanse  of  the  Nile  and  the  wide  country 
around  it;  and  now,  he  was  walking  proudly  through 
the  streets  of  Alexandria  by  the  side  of  his  uncle, 
Macrinus,  the  High  Priest.  Now,  he  was  wandering 
at  night,  in  curiosity  and  awe,  through  the  gloomy 
vaults  and  subterranean  corridors  of  the  sacred  place; 
and  now,  he  was  listening,  well  pleased,  to  the  kindly 
greeting,  the  inspiring  praises  of  Macrinus  during  their 
first  interview.  But  at  this  point,  and  while  dwelling 
on  this  occasion,  his  memory  became  darkened  again; 
it  vainly  endeavoured  to  retrace  the  circumstances 
attending  the  crowning  evidence  of  the  High  Priest^s 
interest  in  his  pupil,  and  anxiety  to  identify  him 
compl'^itely  with  his  new  protector  and  his  new  duties, 
which  had  been  displayed  when  he  conferred  on  the 
trembling  boy  the  future  distinction  of  one  of  his  own 
names. 

17* 


360 

And  hero  let  it  be  remembered,  as  a  chief  link  in 
the  myeterioUB  chain  of  fatalities  which  had  united  to 
keep  the  brothers  apart  as  bretbren  after  they  had  met 
as  men,  that  both  hod,  &om  widely  different  cansea, 
abandoned  in  after-life  the  names  vhich  they  bore  in 
their  father's  house;  that  while  one,  by  his  own  act 
and  for  his  own  purpose,  transformed  himself  from 
Cleander,  the  associate  of  the  careless  and  the  criminal, 
to  Numerian,  the  preacher  of  the  Gospel  and  reformer 
of  the  Church;  the  other  had  (to  quote  the  words  of 
the  fourth  chapter)  "become  from  the  hoy  Emilias  the 
student  Ulpias,"  by  the  express  and  enconraging  com- 
mand of  his  master,  Macrinus,  the  High  Priest. 

While  the  Pagan  still  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to 
revive  the  events  connected  with  the  change  in  hit 
name  on  his  arrival  in  Alexandria,  and,  cha&ng  imder 
the  burden  of  oblivion  that  weighed  upon  his  thongho, 
attempted  for  the  first  time  to  move  from  the  wkll 
against  which  he  had  hitherto  leaned  —  while  An- 
tonina  still  strove  in  vain  to  recal  her  father  to  the 
recollection  of  the  terrible  exigencies  of  the  momnti 
as  he  crouched  prostrate  at  the  madman's  feet  —  ite 
doorway  of  the  temple  waa  darkened  once  more  by 
tlie  figure  of  Ooisvintha.  She  stood  on  the  thresboU, 
a  gloomy  and  indistinct  form  in  the  fading  li^it, 
looking  intently  into  the  deeply-shadowed  interior  of 
the  bnilding.  As  she  marked  the  altered  poaitiou  <d 
the  father  and  daughter,  she  uttered  a  sapprenaJ 
ejaculation  of  triamph-,  but,  while  the  sound  puaeJ 
her  lips,   she  heard,   or  thought  she  heard,    a  qoim  ia 
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the  street  behind.  Even  now  her  vigilance  and 
cunning,  her  deadly,  calcalatmg  reBolutioii  to  await  in 
immovable  patience  the  fit  time  for  striking  the  blow 
deliberately  and  with  impunity,  did  not  fail  ber. 
Turning  instantly,  she  walked  to  the  top  step  of  the 
temple,  and  stood  there  for  a  few  moments,  watchfully 
enrveying  the  open  space  before  her. 

But,  in  those  few  moments,  the  scene  in  the  build- 
ing changed  once  more.  The  madman,  while  he  still 
wavered  between  relapsing  into  the  raving  fit  and  con- 
tinuing under  the  influence  of  the  tranquil  mood,  in 
which  he  had  been  prematurely  disturbed,  caught  eight 
of  Goisvintha,  when  her  approach  suddenly  shadowed 
the  entrance  to  the  temple.  Her  presence,  momentary 
though  it  was,  was  for  him  the  presence  of  a  figure 
that  had  not  appeared  before;  that  had  stood  in  a. 
strange  position  between  the  shade  within  and  the 
faint  light  without;  it  was  a  new  object,  presented  to 
hb  eyes  while  tbcy  were  straining  to  recover  such  im- 
perfect faculties  of  observatiou  as  had  been  their  wont, 
and  its  ascendancy  over  him  was  instantaneous  and 
all-powerful. 

Ho  started  bewildered,  like  a  deep  sleeper  sud- 
denly awoke;  violent  shuddorings  ran  for  a  moment 
over  his  frame;  then  it  strengthened  again  with  ita 
former  unnatural  strength:  the  demon  raged  within 
him  in  renewed  fury,  as  he  tore  his  robe  which 
Kumerian  held  as  he  lay  at  his  feet,  from  the  feehle 
grasp  that  confined  it;  and,  striding  up  to  the  pile  of 
idolS)  stretched  out  his  hands  in  solemn  deprecation. 


"The  High  Pricat  has  slept  before  the  altar  of  tht 
godal"  he  cried  loudly,  "but  they  have  been  patjent 
■with  their  well-heloved;  their  thunder  lias  not  strodk 
him  for  his  crime  I  Now  the  servant  retoms  to  hit 
BervicB  —  the  ritea  of  Serapia  beginl" 

Kumeriaa  still  remained  prostrate,  spirit-bTokeit; 
ho  slowly  clasped  his  hands  together  on  the  floor,  and 
hia  Toice  was  aow  to  he  heard,  still  aupplicatin^  in 
low  aod  stifled  accents,  as  if  in  unceasing  prayer  lay 
his  last  hope  of  preserving  his  own  reason.  "God! 
Thou  art  the  God  of  Mercy;  be  merciful  to  Aim.'"  ha 
mormnred.  "Thou  acceptest  of  repentance;  grant  re- 
pentance to  liim.  If  at  any  time  I  have  served  TTieo 
without  blame,  let  the  acrvioe  be  counted  to  Aim;  let 
the  viala  of  thy  wrath  be  poured  out  on  me.'" 

"Hark!  the  tmmpet  blows  for  the  sacrificel"  in- 
termpted  the  raving  voice  of  the  Pagan,  as  he  tnnied 
from  the  altar,  and  extended  his  arms  in  freneied  in- 
spbation.  "The  roar  of  music  and  the  voice  of  exul- 
tation soar  upward  from  the  highest  monntaiu-top«! 
The  incense  smokes;  and  in  and  out,  and  roaod  and 
round,  the  dancers  whirl  about  the  pillars  of  the 
Temple.'  The  ox  for  the  sacrifice  is  without  spot; 
hia  horns  are  gilt;  the  crown  and  AUet  adorn  his  bead; 
the  Priest  stands  before  him,  naked  from  the  waist 
upwards;  he  heaves  the  libation  out  of  the  cup;  tha 
blood  flows  over  the  altar!  Up!  up!  tear  forth  with 
reeking  hands  the  heart  while  it  is  yet  warm,  futurity 
IB  before  you  in  the  quivering  entrails,  look  on  tlwB 
and  read!  read!" 
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While  lie  spoke,  GoiBvintlia  had  entered  the  temple. 
The  stieet  was  still  desolate;  no  help  was  at  hand. 

Kot  advancing  at  once,  she  concealed  herself  nL^ar 
die  door,  behind  a  projection  in  the  pile  of  idols, 
matching;  from  it  until  Ulpiua,  in  the  progress  of  his 
fienzy,  should  turn  away  from  Antonina,  whom  he 
st4od  fronting  at  this  instant.  But  she  had  not  entered 
anperceived;  Autonina  had  seen  her  again.  And  now 
the  bitterness  of  death,  when  the  young  die  unpro- 
tected in  their  youth,  came  over  the  girl;  and  she 
cried  in  a  low  wailing  voice,  as  she  knelt  by  ?fume- 
rian'a  side  —  "I  must  die,  father,  I  must  die,  as  Hoi> 
manrii  died!  Look  up  at  me,  and  apeak  to  me  before 
Idler 

Her  father  was  still"  praying;  he  heard  nothing, 
for  his  heart  was  bleeding  in  atonement  at  the  shrine 
of  his  bo^sh  home,  and  Ins  soul  still  communed  with 
its  Maker.  The  voice  that  foUowed  hers  was  the  voice 
of  TJlpios. 

"Oh,  beautiful  are  the  gardens  round  the  sacred 
altars,  and  lofty  the  trees  that  embower  the  glittering 
shrinesl"  he  exclaimed,  rapt  and  ecstatic  in  his  new 
visions.  "Lo,  the  morning  breaks,  and  tlie  spirita  of 
light  are  welcomed  by  a  sacrifice!  The  sun  goes  down 
behind  the  mountain,  and  the  beams  of  evening  tremble 
on  the  victim  beneath  the  knife  of  the  adoring  PrieatI 
The  moon  and  s\ais  shine  liigh  in  tho  firmament,  and 
the  Genii  of  Night  are  saluted  in  the  still  hours  with 
bloodl" 

I  he  paused,  the  lament  of  Antonina  was   con- 


antonina; 

tinued  in  lower  and  lower  tones  —  "I  must  die,  f 
I  must  die!"  And  witli  it  murmured  the  supplicating 
accents  of  Numerian  —  "God  of  Mercyl  deliver  the 
helpless,  and  forgiye  the  afflictedl  Lord  of  Judgmentl 
deal  gently  with  thy  servants  who  have  sinnedl" 
While,  mingling  witL  both  in  discordant  combination 
the  strange  masic  of  the  temple  still  poured  on  ift 
lulling  sound  —  the  rippling  of  the  running  watee, 
and  the  airy  chiming  of  the  bellsl 

""Worship!  ■ —  Emperors,  armies,  nations,  glo-ifj 
and  worship  nit/"  shouted  the  madman,  in  thnrder- 
tonea  of  triomph  and  command,  as  his  eye  for  the  first 
timo  encountered  the  figure  of  Numerian  prostnte  at 
Lis  feet.  "Worship  the  demi-god  who  moves  w.th  the 
deities  through  spheres  unknown  to  man!  1  have 
heard  the  moans  of  the  unhuried  who  wftndei  on  the 
shores  of  the  Lake  of  the  Dead  —  worship!  I  have 
looked  on  the  river  whose  black  current  roars  and 
howls  in  its  course  through  the  caves  of  everlasting 
night  —  worship!  I  have  seen  the  furies  laehed  by 
serpents  on  their  wrinkled  necks;  a.nd  foHowed  them 
as  they  hurled  their  torches  over  the  piling  ghosts! 
I  have  stood  unmoved  in  the  hurricane-tumult  of  bell 
—  worship!  worship!  worship!" 

He  turned  round  again  towards  tht  altAr  of  idols, 
calling  upon  his  gods  to  proclaim  his  deification;  and, 
at  the  moment  when  he  moved,  Coisvintha  sprang 
forward,     Antonina  was  kneeling  wiih  her  face  turned 


from  the  door, 


i  the 


seized  her  by  her  Ion 


hair,  and  di-ove  the  knife  into  her  neck.  The  moa 
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ixxenta  of  the  girl,  bewailing  her  approaching  fate, 
closed  in  one  faint  groan;  she  stretched  out  her  arms, 
and  fell  forwaxd  over  her  father's  body. 

In  the  ferocious  triumph  of  tlie  moment,  Goisviutha 
raiaed  her  arm  to  repeat  the  stroke;  but  at  that  in- 
fltant  the  madman  looked  round.  "The  sacrifice!  — 
the  aacrifice!"  he  shouted,  leaping  at  one  spring,  like 
a  wild  beast,  at  her  throat.  She  struck  ineffectually 
at  him  with  the  knife,  as  he  fastened  his  long  nails  in 
her  flesh,  and  hurled  her  backwards  to  the  floor.  Then 
he  yelled  and  gibbered  in  frantic  exultation,  set  his 
foot  on  her  breast,  and  apat  on  her  as  she  lay  beneath 

The  contact  of  the  girl's  body  when  ahe  fell  — 
the  short  hut  terrible  tumult  of  the  attack  that  passed 
almost  over  him  —  the  shrill,  deafening  criea  of  the 
madman  —  awoke  Numerian  from  his  trance  of  de- 
spairing remembrance,  aroused  him  in  hia  agony  of 
supplicating  prayer  —  he  looked  up. 

The  scene  that  met  hia  eyes  was  one  of  those 
Bcenea  which  crush  every  faculty  but  the  faculty  of 
mechanical  action  —  before  which,  thought  vanishes 
&om  men's  minds,  utterance  is  auspeuded  on  their  lips, 
expression  is  paralysed  on  their  faces.  The  coldness 
of  the  tomb  seemed  breathed  over  Numerian's  aspect 
by  the  contemplation  of  the  terrible  catastrophe;  bis 
eyes  were  glassy  and  vacant,  hia  lips  parted  and  rigid; 
even  the  remembrance  of  the  discovery  of  his  brother 
seemed  lost  to  him,  as  he  stooped  over  his  daughter 
and  bound  a  IVagment  of  her  robe  round  her  neck. 


The  mute,  soulleBS,  ghastly  stillness  of  dewT 
settled  on  his  features,  as,  vmeonscioug  now  of  weak- 
nesa  or  age,  ho  rose  with  her  in  his  anna,  stood  motion- 
less for  one  moment  before  the  doorway,  and  looked 
slowly  round  on  Ulpius;  then  he  moved  forward  with 
heavy  regular  Bteps.  The  Pagan's  foot  was  still  on 
G-oisvintha's  hreast,  as  the  father  passed  liim;  his  gaze 
was  stiU  fixed  on  her;  hut  his  cries  of  triumph  were 
calmed;  he  laughed  and  mattered  incoherently  to  lum- 
self. 

The  moon  was  rising,  soft,  faint  and  tranquil,  over 
the  quiet  street,  as  Ifumcrian  descended  the  temple 
steps  with  his  daughter  in  his  arms:  and,  after  an  in- 
stant's pause  of  bewilderment  and  doubt,  instinctively 
pursued  his  slow,  funereal  course  along  the  deserted 
roadway  in  the  direction  of  homo.  Soon,  ae  he  ad- 
vanced, lie  beheld  in  the  moonlight,  down  the  long 
vista  of  the  street  at  its  termination,  a  little  assemblage 
of  people  walking  towards  him  with  calm  and  regular 
progress.  As  they  came  nearer,  he  saw  that  one  of 
them  held  an  open  book,  that  another  carried  a  crucifix, 
and  that  others  followed  these  two  with  clasped  hand* 
and  drooping  heads.  And  then,  after  an  interval,  the 
fresh  breezes  that  blew  towards  him  hore  onward  theso 
words,  slowly  and  reverently  pronounced:  — 

"Kmia,  therefore,  that  God  exactHh  of  thee  Utt  than 
tMne  iniquity  desfroeth." 

"Canst  thou,  by  searching,  /ind  out  Godf  Caiut  t/i«n 
fi.nd  out  the  Almightij  to  perfection?" 

Then  the  breeze  fell;  the  words  grow  indistinct, 
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bat  the  pTocesBion  still  moveil  forward.  Aa  it  came 
nearer  aud  nearer,  the  voice  of  the  reader  was  again 
plainly  heard: 

"//  iniquity  be  in  thy  hand,  put  it  far  away,  and  let 
not  wiekedtiess  dwell  in  thy  tabernacles. 

"•For  then  ahait  thou  lift  up  thy  face  without  epotf 
yea,  ihoa  ahalt  be  steadfast,  and  shall  not  fear; 

"Because  thou  shall  forget  thy  misery,  and  remetaber 
it  as  waters  that  pass  away: 

"And  thine  age  shall  be  clearer  than  tlie  noonday; 
thou  /halt  shine  forth,  thou  shall  be  as  the  morninfj." 

The  reader  Btopped  and  closed  the  book;  for  no'w 
Numerian  had  met  the  members  of  the  little  proces- 
sion, and  thej  looked  on  him  standing  voiceless  before 
them  in  the  clear  moonlight ,  with  his  daughter's  head 
drooping  over  his  shoulder,   as  he  carried  her  in  hia 

There  were  some  among  those  who  gathered  round 
him,  whose  features  he  would  have  recognised  at  on- 
othsr  time,  as  the  features  of  the  surviving  adherents 
of  his  former  congregation,  The  assembly  he  had  met, 
vaa  composed  of  the  few  sincere  Christians  in  Rome, 
who  had  collected,  on  the  promulgation  of  the  news 
that  Alaric  had  ratified  terms  of  peace,  to  make  a  pil- 
grimage through  the  city,  in  the  hopeless  endeavour, 
by  reading  from  the  Bible  and  passing  exhortation,  to 
awaken  the  reckless  popnlacc  to  a  feeling  of  contrition 
for  their  sins,  and  of  devont  gratitude  for  their  ap- 
proaching deliverance  from  the  horrors  of  the  siege. 

But  now,  when  Numerian  confronted  them,  neither 


hj  word  nor  look  did  be  express  the  slightest  KCogu- 
tiou  of  any  who  surrounded  liim.  To  all  tbe  questions 
addressed  to  him,  he  replied  by  bnrried  gestures  that 
none  could  comprehend.  To  all  the  promises  of  help 
and  protection  heaped  upou  bim  in  tbe  first  outbreak 
of  the  grief  and  pity  of  his  adherents  of  other  days, 
be  answered  but  by  the  same  dull,  vacant  glance.  It 
was  only  when  they  relieved  him  of  his  burden,  and 
gently  prepared  to  cany  the  senseless  girl  among  tbem 
hack  to  her  father's  house,  that  he  spoke;  and  then,  in 
faint  entreating  tones,  he  besought  them  to  let  him 
hold  her  hand  as  they  went,  so  that  be  might  be  tbe 
first  to  feel  her  pulse  beat  —  if  it  yet  moved. 

They  turned  back  by  the  way  they  had  come  — 
a  sorrowful  and  slow-moving  procesaionl  As  they  passed 
on,  the  reader  again  opened  tbe  Sacred  Book;  and 
then,  these  words  rose  through  tbe  sootbiog  and 
heavenly  tranquillity  of  tbe  first  hours  of  night:  — 

"Behold,  happy  is  the  man  whom  God  correeteth; 
therefore  lUipise  not  thou  the  chastening  of  the  M- 
wigUy: 

"i^r  he  maketh  tore,  and  bmdeth  up;  he  teouniUth, 
and  his  hands  make  whole." 


^^M,  i 
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CHAPTEB  SHI. 


As,  in  the  progress  of  Life,  each  man  pursues  his 
coarse  vith  the  passions,  good  and  evil,  set,  as  it  were, 
on  either  side  of  him;  aud,  viewing  their  results  in  the 
actious  of  his  fellow-men,  finds  his  attention,  while 
stUI  attracted  by  the  spectacle  of  what  is  noble  and 
virtnons,  suddenly  challenged  by  the  opposite  display 
of  what  is  mean  and  criminal  —  so,  in  the  progress  of 
this  narrative,  which  aims  to  be  the  reflection  of  Life, 
the  reader  who  has  journeyed  with  us  thus  far,  and 
who  may  now  be  inclined  still  to  follow  the  littlo  pro- 
cession of  Christian  devotees,  to  walk  by  the  side  of 
the  afflicted  father,  and  to  hold  with  him,  the  hand  of 
bis  ill-fated  child,  is  yet,  iu  obedience  to  the  conditions 
of  the  story,  required  to  turn  back  for  awhile  to  the 
contemplation  of  its  darker  passages  of  guilt  and  terror 
—  he  must  enter  the  Temple  again;  but  he  will  enter 
it  for  the  last  time. 

The  scene  before  the  altar  of  idols  was  fast  pro- 
ceeding to  its  fatal  climax. 

The  Pagan's  frenzy  had  exhausted  itself  in  its  own 
tary  —  his  insanity  was  assuming  a  quieter  and  a 
mne  dangerous  form;  his  eye  grew  cunning  and  suspi- 
cions; a  stealthy  deliberation  and  watchfulness  ap- 
peared in  all  his  actions.  He  now  slowly  lifted  his 
foot  from  Gojsvintba's  breast,  and  raised  his  hands  at 
J  strike  her  back  if  she  should  attempt 
jm  HOSpe.    Seeing  that  she  lay  senseless  &om  her  fall, 


a  left  her;  retired  to  one  of  the  c 
took  from  it  a  rope  that  lay  there,  and  returning, 
bound  her  arms  behind  her,  at  the  hands  and  'wristi. 
The  rope  cut  deep  through  the  akia  —  the  pain  re- 
stored her  to  her  senses;  she  suffered  the  sharp  agon^ 
in  her  own  hody,  in  the  same  place  where  ehe  liad  in- 
flicted it  on  the  young  chieftain,  at  the  farm-house 
beyond  the  suburbs. 

The  minute  at^cr,  she  felt  herself  dragged  along 
the  ground,  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  bailding. 
The  madman  drew  her  up  to  the  iron  gates  of  the 
passage  through  the  partition;  and,  fastenings  the  end 
of  the  rope  to  them,  left  her  there.  This  part  of  tne 
temple  was  enveloped  in  total  darkness  —  her  assailant 
addre.ssed  not  a  word  to  her  —  ehe  could  not  obtain 
even  a  glimpse  of  his  form;  but  she  could  hear  hini 
still  laughing  to  himself,  in  hoarse,  tnonotonaos  tones, 
that  eoanded  now  near,  and  now  distant  again. 

She  abandoned  herself  as  lost  —  prematnrely  de- 
voted to  the  torment  and  death  that  she  had  antici- 
pated: but,  as  yet,  her  masculine  resolution  and  energy 
did  not  decline.  The  very  intensity  of  the  anguish 
she  suffered  from  the  bindings  at  her  wrists,  producing 
a  fierce  bodily  effort  to  resist  it,  strengthened  her  iron- 
strung  nerves.  She  neither  cried  for  help,  nor  appealed 
to  the  Pagan  for  pity.  The  gloomy  fatalism  which 
she  had  inherited  from  her  savage  aucestors,  suotuned 
her  in  a  suicide  pride. 

Ere  long  the  laughter  of  Ulpius,  while  he  i 
elowly  hither  and  thither  in  the  darkness  of  tbc  i 
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yns  overpowered  by  the  sound  of  Ler  voice  —  deep, 
goatling,  but  yet  steady  —  as  sbe  uttered  her  last 
■words  —  words,  poured  fortli  like  the  wild  dirges,  tbo 
fierce  death-songs  of  the  old  Goths,  when  tliey  died  de- 
Gerted  on  the  bloody  battle-field;  or  were  cast  hound 
into  deep  dungeons,  a  prey  to  the  viper  and  the  asp. 
Thns  flhe  spoke:  — 

"I  swore  to  be  avenged!  while  I  went  forth  from 
Aquileia  with  the  child  that  was  killed  and  the  child 
that  was  wounded;  while  I  climbed  the  high  wall  in 
the  night  time,  and  heard  the  tumult  of  the  beating 
■waves  near  tho  bank  where  I  buried  the  dead;  while  I 
wandered  in  the  darkness  over  the  naked  heath,  and 
through  the  lonely  forest;  while  I  climbed  the  pathless 
sides  of  the  mountains,  and  made  my  refuge  in  the 
cavern  by  the  waters  of  the  dark  lake. 

"I  swore  to  be  avengedl  while  the  warriors  ap- 
proached me  on  their  march,  and  the  roaring  of  the 
trumpets  and  the  dash  of  tho  armour  sounded  in  my 
Goxs;  while  I  greeted  my  kinsman,  Hermanric,  a  mighty 
chieftain,  at  the  King's  side,  among  the  invading  hosts; 
while  I  looked  on  my  last  child ,  dead  like  the  rest, 
and  knew  that  he  was  buried  afar  from  the  land  of  his 
people,  and  from  the  others  that  the  Homans  bad  slain 
before  him. 

"I  swore  to  be  avengedl  while  the  army  encamped 
before  Kome,  and  I  stood  with  Hermanric,  looking  on 
the  great  walls  in  the  misty  evening;  while  the  daughter 
of  the  Boman  was  a  prisoner  in  our  tent,  and  I  eyed 
.her  as  she  lay  on  my  knees;  while  for  her  sake  my 
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kinsman  turned  traitor,  and  withheld  mj  haxii  from 
the  blow;  while  I  passed  tinseen  into  the  lonely  £arra- 
hoTise,  to  deal  judgment  on  him  with  my  knife;  while 
I  saw  him  die  the  death  of  a  deserter  at  my  feet,  and 
knew  that  it  was  a  Koman  who  had  lured  him  &on 
his  people,  and  hlinded  him  to  the  righteot 


"I  8Wore  to  be  avenged!  while  I  walked  round  [he 
grave  of  the  chieftain  who  was  the  last  of  my  raw; 
while  I  stood  alone  out  of  the  army  of  my  people,  in 
the  city  of  the  slayers  of  my  babes;  while  I  tracked 
the  footsteps  of  the  Boman  who  had  twice  escaped 
me,  as  she  fled  through  the  street;  while  I  watched 
and  was  patient  among  the  pillars  of  the  tomple,  sod 
waited  tiU  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  victim  was  nn- 
shtelded,  for  the  moment  to  strike. 

"I  swore  to  be  avenged!  and  my  oath  has  been 
fulfilled  —  the  knife  that  still  bleeds,  drops  with  her 
blood  —  the  chief  vengeance  has  been  wreaked!  The 
rest  that  were  to  bo  slain  remain  for  others,  and  not 
for  me!  For  now  I  go  to  my  husband  and  my  children; 
now  the  hour  is  near  at  hand  when  I  shall  herd  with 
their  spirits  in  the  Twilight  World  of  Shadows,  «nd 
make  my  long  abiding-place  with  them  in  the  Valley 
of  Eternal  Kepose!  The  Destinies  have  willed  tt  — 
it  is  enough!" 

Her  voice  trembled  and  grew  faint,  as  she  pr»' 
nounced  the  last  words.  The  anguish  of  the  fastening 
at  her  wrists  was  at  last  overpowering  her  senses,  eon- 
^nering,  spite  of  all  resistance,  her  stubborn  endnntnc*. 
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For  a  little  wliile  yet  she  spoke  at  iDtervala;  but  Iier 
speech  was  fragmentary  and  incoherent.  At  one  mo- 
ment she  still  gloried  in  her  revenge,  at  another  she 
eznlted  in  the  fancied  contemplation  of  the  girl's  body 
stiU  lying  before  her;  and  her  hands  writhed  beneath 
their  bonds,  in  the  effort  to  reposseBs  themselves  of  the 
knife,  and  strike  again.  But  soon  all  sounds  ceased 
to  proceed  from  her  lips,  save  the  loud,  thick,  irregular 
breathings,  which  showed  that  she  was  yet  conscious, 
and  yet  lived. 

Meanwhile  the  madman  had  passed  into  the  inner 
recess  of  the  temple,  and  had  drawn  the  shutter  over 
the  opening  in  tlie  wall,  through  which  light  had  been 
admitted  into  the  place  wben  Numerian  and  Antonina 
first  entered  it.  Even  the  black  chasm  formed  by  tbe 
mouth  of  the  vault  of  the  dragon  now  disappeared, 
with  all  other  objects,  in  the  thick  darkness.  But  no 
obscurity  could  confose  the  senses  of  "Ulpius  in  the 
temple,  whose  every  corner  he  visited  in  his  restless 
wanderings  by  night  and  by  day  alike.  Led  as  if  by 
a  mysterious  penetration  of  sight,  he  traced  his  way 
tmeiringly  to  the  entrance  of  the  vault,  knelt  down 
before  it,  and  placing  his  hands  on  the  first  of  the 
steps  by  which  it  was  descended,  listened,  breathless 
and  attentive,  to  the  s(junds  that  rose  from  the  abyss 
—  listened,  rapt  and  unmoving,  a  formidable  and 
unearthly  figure,  —  like  a,  magician  waiting  for  a  voice 
from  the  oracles  of  Hell,  —  like  a  spirit  of  Night  look- 
ing down  into  tbe  mid  caverns  of  the  earth,  and 
watching  the  mysteries   of  subterranean  creation,  the 


giant  puIseB  of  Action  and  Heat,  wliich  ace  ti»  H&- 
Bpringa  of  the  rolling  world. 

The  fitful  v!mA  whistled  up,  wild  and  plaintire; 
the  river  chafed  and  hubhled  through  the  iron  grating 
below;  the  loose  locales  of  the  dragon  clashed  as  the 
night  breezes  reached  them:  and  these  Bounds  were 
Btill  to  him  as  the  language  of  his  gods,  which  filled 
him  with  a  fearful  rapture,  and  inspired  him,  in  th« 
terrible  degradation  of  his  being,  as  with  a  new  soul. 
He  listened  and  listened  yet.  Fragments  of  wild 
fancies  —  the  vain  yearnings  of  the  disinherited  mini 
to  recover  its  divine  birthright  of  boundless  thought — 
now  thrilled  through  him,  and  held  him  atill  and 
Bpeochless  where  he  knelt. 

Bat  at  length,  through  tlie  gloomy  silance  of  the 
recesa,  he  heard  the  voice  of  Goisvintha  raised  once 
more,  and  in  hoarse,  wild  tones  calling  aloud  for  light 
and  help.  The  agony  of  pain  and  suspense,  the  awful 
sense  of  darkness  and  stiUneas,  of  solitary  bondage  and 
slow  torment,  had  at  last  effected  that  which  no  open 
peril,  no  common  menace  of  violent  death  conld  hare 
produced.  She  yielded  to  fear  and  despair,  —  sank 
prostrate  under  a  paralysing,  superstitious  dread.  The 
misery  that  she  had  inflicted  on  others  recoiled  in 
retribution  on  herself,  as  she  now  shuddered  under  ibn 
consciousness  of  the  first  emotions  of  helpless  tenor 
that  she  had  ever  feit. 

Ulpius  instantly  rose  from  the  vault,  and  ftdnutecd 
Straight  through  the  daikneea  to  the  gates  of  the  paiti- 
Ijoni  but  he  passed  his  prisoner  without  stopping  lot 
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an  instant,  and  hastening  tutu  tlie  outer  apartmeut  of 
the  temple,  began  to  grope  over  the  floor  for  tlie  knife 
-n-hicli  the  woman  liad  dropped  when  he  boand  her. 
He  was  laughing  to  himself  once  more,  for  the  evil 
spirit  WM  prompting  him  to  a  new  project,  tempting 
him  to  a  pitiless  refinement  of  cruelty  and  deceit. 

He  found  ihe  knife,  and  returning  with  it  to 
Goisvintha,  cut  the  rope  that  confined  her  wrists. 
Then  she  became  silent  when  the  first  siiarpoesa  of 
her  suffering  was  aasuaged;  he  whispered  softly  in  her 
ear,  "Follow  me,  and  escape!" 

Bewildered  aod  daanted  hj  the  darkness  and 
mystery  around  her,  she  vainly  strained  her  eyes  to 
look  tlirough  the  obscurity,  as  Ulpius  drew  her  on  into 
the  recess.  He  placed  her  at  the  month  of  the  vault, 
and  hero  she  strove  to  speak;  but  low,  inarticulate 
sounds  alone  proceeded  from  her  powerless  utterance- 
Still,  there  was  no  light;  still,  the  burning,  gnawing 
agony  at  her  wriats  ^relieved  but  for  an  instant  when 
the  ropo  was  cut)  continued  and  increased-,  and  still 
she  felt  the  presence  of  the  unseen  being' at  her  side, 
vhom  no  darkness  could  blind,  and  who  bound  and 
loosed  at  his  arbitrary  will. 

By  nature  fierce,  resolute,  and  vindictive  under  in- 
jury, she  was  a  terrible  evidence  of  the  debasing  power 
of  crime,  aa  she  now  stood,  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of 
her  own  avenging  gailt,  upraised  to  crush  her  in  the 
hour  of  her  pride;  by  the  agency  of  Darkness,  whose 
perils  the  innocent  and  the  weak  bare  been  known  to 
brave;  by  Suspense,  whose  agony  they  have  resisted; 
18* 
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by  Fftin,  wbose  infliction  they   hare  endured  in  p»>  . 
tience. 

"Go  down,  far  down  the  ateep  steps,  and  escapel" 
whispered  the  madmaii,  in  soft,  begutUa^  tones.  "The 
darkness  above  leads  to  the  light  below!  Go  down,  far 
down!" 

He  quitted  his  hold  of  her  as  he  spoke.  She 
Iiesitated,  shuddered  and  drew  back,  but  again  she  was 
urged  forward,  and  again  she  heard  the  whisper,  "The 
darkness  above  leads  to  the  light  below!  Qo  down,  far 
down!' 

Despair  gave  the  firmness  to  proceed,  and  dread 
the  hope  to  escape.  Her  wounded  arms  trembled  as 
she  now  stretched  them  out,  and  felt  for  the  walb  of 
the  vault  on  either  side  of  her.  The  horror  of  death  in 
utter  darkness,  from  unseen  hands,  and  the  last  long- 
ing aspiration  to  behold  the  light  of  heaven  once  more, 
were  at  their  strongest  within  her,  as  she  began  slowly 
and  cautiously  to  tread  the  fatal  stair. 

While  she  descended,  the  Pagan  dropped  into  hia 
former  attitude  at  the  mouth  of  the  vault,  and  listened 
breathlessly.  Minutes  seemed  to  elapse  between  each 
step,  as  she  went  lower  and  lower  down.  Suddenly  bo 
heard  her  pause,  as  if  panic-stricken  in  the  darkness, 
and  her  voice  ascended  to  him,  groaning,  "Light! 
light!  Oh,  where  is  the  light!"  He  rose  up,  and 
stretched  out  his  hands  to  hurl  her  back  if  abe  ahonld 
attempt  to  return;  but  she  descended  again.  Twico  he 
heard  her  heavy  footfall  on  the  steps,  —  then  there 
was  an  interval  of  deep  silence,  —  then  a  sharp,  grind* 
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ing  otaek  of  metal  echoed  piercingly  through  the  vault, 
followed  by  the  noise  of  a  duU,  heavy  fall,  faintly 
audible  far  beaeatb, — and  thea  the  old  familiar  soasds 
of  the  f  lace  were  heard  again,  and  were  uot  iaterrapted 
more.    The  sacrifice  to  the  Dragon  was  achieved! 

The  madman  stood  on  the  steps  of  the  sacred 
bailding,  and  looked  out  on  the  street  shining  before 
him  in  the  bright  Italian  moonlight.  No  remembrance 
of  Numerian  and  Astonina,  and  of  the  earlier  events 
in  the  temple,  remained  within  him.  He  was  ponder- 
ing imperfectly,  in  vague  pride  and  triumph,  over  the 
sacrifice  that  he  had  offered  up  at  the  shrine  of  the 
Dragon  of  Brass.  Thus  secretly  einlting,  he  now  re- 
mained inactive.  Absorbed  in  his  wandering  medita- 
tions, he  delayed  to  trace  the  subterranean  passages 
leading  to  the  iron  grating  where  the  corpse  of  Goi- 
svintha  lay  Tfashed  by  the  waters,  aa  they  stmggled 
onward  through  the  bars,  and  waiting  but  his  hand  to 
bo  cast  into  the  river,  where  all  past  sacrifices  had 
been  engulphed  before  it. 

His  tall  solitary  figui'e  was  lit  by  the  moonlight 
streaming  through  the  pillars  of  the  portico;  his  loose 
robes  waved  slowly  about  him  in  the  wind,  as  he  stood 
firm  and  erect  before  the  door  of  the  temple:  he  looked 
more  like  the  spectral  genius  of  departed  Paganism 
than  a  living  man.  But,  lifeless  though  he  seemed,  his 
^uick.  eye  was  still  on  the  watch,  still  directed  by  the 
restless  suspicion  of  insanity.  Minute  after  minnta 
[[aietly  elapsed,  and  as  yet  nothing  was  presented  to 
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Ma  rapid  abserration  but  tlio  desolate  roadway,  asA 
the  high,  gloomy  houses  that  bounded  it  on  eitUer  side. 
It  was  sooD,  however,  destined  to  bo  attracted  by 
objects  far  different  from  these,  —  by  objects  which 
startled  the  repose  of  the  tran([uil  street  with  the 
tuiaiilt  of  action  and  life. 

He  was  still  gazing  earnestly  on  the  narrow  view 
before  him,  vaguely  imagining  to  himself,  the  while, 
Goisvintha'fl  fatal  descent  into  the  vault,  and  thinking 
triumphantly  of  her  dead  body  that  now  lay  on  tie 
grating  beneath  it,  when  a  red  glare  of  torchlight, 
thrown  wildly  on  the  moon-brightened  pavement,  whose 
purity  it  seemed  to  stain,  caught  his  eye. 

The  light  appeared  at  the  end  of  the  street  leading 
from  the  more  central  portion  of  the  city,  and  ere  long 
displayed  clearly  a  body  of  forty  or  fifty  people 
advancing  towards  the  temple.  The  Pagan  looked 
eagerly  on  them  as  they  came  nearer  and  nearer.  The 
assembly  was  composed  of  priests,  soldiers,  and  citizens, 
—  the  priests  bearing  torches,  the  soldiers  carrying 
hammers,  crowbars,  and  other  similar  tools,  or  bending 
under  the  weight  of  large  chests  secured  with  iron 
fastenings,  close  to  which  the  popnlace  walked,  as  if 
guarding  them  with  jealous  care.  This  strange  pro- 
cession was  preceded  by  two  men,  who  were  conaid- 
orably  in  advance  of  it  —  a  priest  and  a  soldier.  An 
expression  of  impatience  and  exultation  appeared  on 
their  pale,  famine-wasted  countenances,  aa  they  ap- 
proached the  temple  with  rapid  steps. 

Ulpins  never  moved  from  bis  position,  but  fixed  k{ 
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'  piercing;  ayes  on  them  aa  they  advaaced.  Not  vainly 
did  ho  now  stand,  watchfnl  and  menacing,  hefore  the 
entrance  of  hia  gloomy  shrine.  He  had  seen  the  first 
degradations  heaped  on  fallen  Paganism,  and  ha  was 
now  to  see  the  last.  He  had  immolated  all  his  afiec- 
tions  and  all  bis  hopes,  all  his  faculties  of  body  and 
mind,  his  happiness  in  boyhood,  hia  enthusiasm  in 
youth,  his  courage  in  manhood,  his  reason  in  old  age, 
at  the  altar  of  his  gods;  and  now  they  were  to  exact 
fi'oni  him,  in  their  defence,  lonely,  criminB.1,  maddened, 
aa  he  already  was  in  their  cause,  more  than  all  this! 
The  decree  Lad  gone  forth  from  the  senate  which 
devoted  to  legalised  pillage  the  treasures  in  the  temples 
of  Borne! 

Rulers  of  a  people  impoverished  by  former  exac- 
tions, and  comptrollers  only  of  an  exhausted  treasury, 
the  government  of  the  city  had  searched  vainly  among 
all  ordinary  resources  for  the  means  of  paying  the 
heavy  ransom  exacted  by  Alaric  aa  the  price  of  peace. 
The  one  chance  of  meeting  the  emergency  that  re- 
mained, was  to  strip  the  Pagan  temples  of  the  mass  of 
jewelled  ornaments  aad  utensils,  the  costly  robes,  the 
idols  of  gold  and  silver  which  tliey  were  known  to 
contain,  and  which,  under  that  mysterious,  hereditary 
inflnenco  of  superstition,  whose  power  it  is  the  longest 
labour  of  truth  to  destroy,  had  remained  untouched 
and  respected,  alike  by  the  people  and  the  senate, 
after  the  worship  that  they  represented  had  been  inter- 
dicted by  the  laws,  and  abandoned  by  the  nation. 

This    last    expedient    tor  freeing  Kome   from   the 


blockade,  was  adopted  almost  as  soon  as  imapnet 
The  impatience  of  the  starved  populace  for  tlie  im- 
mediate eolloctios  of  the  ransom,  allowed  the  goveiU' 
ment  little  time  for  the  tedious  preliminaries  of  de- 
liberatioD.  The  soldiers  were  provided  at  once  with 
the  necessary  implements  for  the  task  imposed  oa 
them;  certain  chosen  members  of  the  senate  and  the 
people  followed  them,  to  see  that  they  honestly  gatherod 
in  the  public  spoil;  and  the  priests  of  the  Christiu 
churches  volunteered  to  hallow  the  expedition  by  their 
presence,  and  led  the  way  with  their  torches  into  eveiy 
secret  apartment  of  the  temples  where  treasure  might 
be  contained.  At  the  close  of  the  day,  immediately 
after  it  bad  been  authorised,  this  strange  search  for 
the  ransom  was  hurriedly  commenced.  Already  much 
had  been  collected;  votive  offerings  of  price  had  been 
snatched  from  the  altars,  where  they  had  so  long  hanf 
undisturbed;  hidden  treasure'chests  of  sacred  utensiJg 
had  been  discovered  and  broken  open;  idols  had  been 
stripped  of  their  precious  ornaments,  and  torn  from 
their  massive  pedestals;  and  now  the  procession  of 
gold-seekers,  proceeding  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
had  come  in  sight  of  the  little  temple  of  Serapis,  and 
were  hastening  forward  to  empty  it,  in  its  turn,  of 
every  valuable  that  it  contained, 

The  priest  and  the  soldier,  calling  to  their  com- 
panions behind  to  huny  on,  had  now  arrived  opposite 
the  temple  steps;  and  saw  confronting  tliem  in  tha 
pale  moonlight,  from  the  eminence  on  which  he  stood, 
the  weird  and  solitary  figure  of  Ulpiua  —  the  appari- 
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tion  of  a  Ps^an  in  the  gorgeous  robes  of  his  priest- 
hood, bidden  back  from  the  tombs  to  stay  the  hand  of 
the  spoiler  before  the  shrine  of  his  gods. 

The  soldier  dropped  his  weapon  to  the  ground; 
and,  trembling  in  every  limb,  refused  to  proceed.  But 
the  priest,  a  tall,  stem,  emaciated  man,  went  on  de- 
fenceless and  undaunted.  He  signed  himself  solemnly 
with  the  cross  as  he  slowly  ascended  the  steps;  fixed 
his  unflinching  eyes  on  the  madman,  who  glared  back 
on  him  in  return;  and  called  aloud  in  a  harsh,  steady 
voice:  "Man,  or  demon!  in  the  name  of  Christ,  whom 
thou  deniest,  stand  back!" 

For  an  instant,  as  the  priest  approached  him,  the 
Pagan  averted  his  eyes  and  looked  on  the  concourse 
of  people  and  the  armed  soldiers  rapidly  advancing. 
His  fingers  closed  round  the  hilt  of  Goisvintha^s  knife, 
which  he  had  hitherto  held  loosely  in  his  hand,  as  he 
exclaimed  in  low,  concentrated  tones,  "Aha!  the  siege 
—  the  siege  of  Serapisl"  The  priest  now  standing 
on  the  same  step  with  him,  stretched  out  his  arm  to 
thrust  him  back,  and  at  that  moment  received  the 
stroke  of  the  knife.  He  staggered,  lifted  his  hand 
again  to  Isign  his  forehead  with  the  cross;  and,  as  he 
raised  it,  rolled  back  dead  on  the  pavement  of  the 
street 

The  soldier,  standing  motionless  with  superstitious 
terror  a  few  feet  from  the  corpse,  called  to  his  com- 
panions for  help.  Hurling  his  bloody  weapon  at  them 
in  defiance,  as  they  ran  in  confusion  to  th^  base  of 
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the  temple  steps,  Tllpius  entered  the  building,  taii! 
locked  and  chained  the  gates. 

Tlien  the  asaembled  people  thronging  round  the 
corpse  of  the  priest,  heard  the  madman  shouting  in  his 
{renxy,  as  if  to  a  great  body  of  adherents  ronnd  htm, 
to  poor  down  the  molten  lead  and  the  scorching  sand; 
to  hurl  back  every  Beating  ladder  planted  against  llie 
valla ;  to  massacre  each  prisoner  who  was  seixed 
m.ounting  the  ramparts  to  the  assault;  and  as  they 
looked  up  to  the  building  from  the  street,  they  saw  at 
intervals  through  the  bars  of  the  closed  gates,  the 
figure  of  Ulpius  passing  swift  and  shadowy;  his  ann^ 
extended,  his  long  grey  hair  and  white  robes  streaming 
behind  him,  as  he  rushed  round  and  round  the  temple 
reiterating  his  wild.  Pagan  war-cries  as  he  went  Tie 
enfeebled,  snperatitious  populace  trembled  while  they 
gazed  —  a  spectre  driven  on  a  whirlwind  would  nol 
have  been  more  terrible  to  their  eyes. 

But  the  priests  among  the  crowd,  roused  to  fury 
by  the  murder  of  one  of  tJieir  own  body,  revived  ths 
courage  of  those  around  them.  Even  the  shoats  u( 
"Dlpius  were  now  overpowered  by  the  sound  of  ijieir 
voices,  raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  promising  heavenl/ 
and  earthly  rewards  —  salvation,  money,  absolution, 
promotion  —  to  all  who  would  follow  them  np  tlia 
steps,  and  burst  their  way  into  the  templo.  Animated 
by  tlie  words  of  the  priests,  and  growing  gradnallj 
confident  in  their  own  numbers,  the  boldest  in  the 
throng  seized  a  piece  of  timber  lying  by  the  river- 
Bide,  and,  using  it  as  a  battering-ram,  assailed  Um  gmltt 
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Bat  they  were  weakened  with,  famine;  tliey  couUl  gain 
littlo  impetus,  jiom  the  necesaity  of  ascending  the 
temple  steps  to  the  attack;  the  iron  quivered  03  they 
struck  it;  but  hinge  and  lock  lemaiaed  firm  alike. 
They  were  preparing  to  renew  the  attempt,  when  a 
tremendous  shock  —  a  crash  as  if  the  whole  heavy 
roof  of  the  building  had  fallen  in  —  drove  them  back 
in  terror  to  the  street. 

Recalled  by  the  sight  of  the  armed  men,  the  priests 
and  the  attendant  crowd  of  people  advancing  to  invade 
his  sanctuary,  to  the  days  when  he  had  defended  the 
great  Temple  of  Serapis  at  Alexandria,  against  enemies 
Bimilar  in  appearance,  thongh  far  superior  in  numbers; 
persuaded  in  the  revival  of  these,  the  most  sanguinary 
visions  of  his  insanity,  that  he  was  still  resisting  the 
Christian  fanatics,  supported  by  his  adherents  in  his 
sacred  fortress  of  former  years,  the  Pagan  displayed 
Hone  of  his  accustomed  cunning  and  care  in  moving 
through  the  darkness  around  him.  He  hurried  hither 
and  thither,  encouraging  his  imaginary  followers,  and 
glorying  in  his  dreams  of  slaughter  and  success,  forget- 
ful in  bis  frenzy  of  all  that  the  temple  contained. 

As  he  pursued  his  wild  course  round  and  round 
the  altar  of  idols,  his  robe  became  entangled,  and  was 
torn,  by  the  projecting  substances  at  one  comer  of  it. 
The  whole  overhanging  mass  tottered  at  the  moment, 
but  did  not  yet  fall.  A  few  of  the  smaller  idols,  how- 
ever, at  the  outside  dropped  to  the  ground;  and  with 
them  an  image  of  Serapis,  which  they  happened  par- 
tially to  support  —  a  heavy  monstrous  figure,   carvecl 
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life-size  in  wood,  and  studded  with  gold,  silver,  and 
precious  Btones  —  fell  at  the  Pagan's  feet.  Bat  this 
was  all  —  the  outer  materials  of  the  periloas  structtm 
bad  been  detached  only  at  one  point;  the  pile 
BtiJl  remained  in  its  place. 
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The  madman  seized  the  image  of  Serapia  u 
arms,  and  passed  blindly  onward  with  it  thrangh  the 
passage  in  the  partition  into  the  recess  beyond.  At 
that  instant  the  shock  of  the  first  attack  on  the  gates 
resounded  tluoagh  the  building.  Shouting,  as  be  heard 
it,  "A  sally!  a  sally!  men  of  the  Temple,  the  gods  and 
the  high  priest  lead  you  on!"  and  still  holding  the 
idol  before  him,  he  rushed  straight  forward  to  the 
entrance,  and  struck  in  violent  collision  against  the 
backward  part  of  the  pile. 

The  ill-balanced,  top-heavy  mass  of  images  and 
furniture  of  many  temples  swayed,  parted  and  fell 
over  against  the  gates  and  the  wall  on  cither  side  of 
them.  Maimed  and  bleeding,  strack  down  by  tlie  lowei 
part  of  the  pile,  as  it  was  forced  back  against  the 
partition  when  the  upper  part  fell,  the  fnry  of  TJlpiu 
was  but  increased  by  the  crashing  ruin  around  him. 
He  struggled  np  again  into  an  erect  position;  mounted 
on  the  top  of  the  fallen  mass  —  now  spread  out  at  tKe 
sides  over  the  floor  of  the  building,  but  confined  si 
one  end  by  the  partition,  and  at  the  other  by  tin 
opposite  wall  and  the  gates  —  and  still  clasping  the 
image  of  Serapis  in  bis  arms,  called  loader  and  loodd 
to  "the  men  of  the  Temple,"  to  mouBt  vith  bin  ikl 
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highest  ramparts,  and  pour  down  on  fhe  besiegers  the 
molten  lead! 

The  priests  were  again  the  first  men  to  approach 
the  gates  of  the  building  after  the  shock  that  had 
been  heard  within  it.  The  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  temple  had  assumed  to  them  the  character  of  a 
holy  warfare  against  heathenism  and  magic  —  a 
sacred  conflict  to  be  sustained  by  the  Ghnrch,  for  the 
sake  of  her  servant  who  had  fallen  a  martyr  at  the 
outset  of  the  strife.  Strong  in  their  fanatical  boldness, 
they  advanced  with  one  accord  close  to  the  gates. 
Some  of  the  smaller  images  of  the  fallen  pile  had 
been  forced  through  the  bars,  behind  which  appeared 
the  great  idols,  the  broken  masses  of  furniture,  the 
long  robes  and  costly  hangings,  all  locked  together  in 
every  wild  varietf  of  position  —  a  chaos  of  distorted 
objects  heaped  up  by  an  earthquake!  Above  and 
further  inward,  the  lower  part  of  the  Pagan's  robe 
was  faintly  discernible  through  the  upper  interstices 
in  the  gate,  as  he  stood,  commanding,  on  the  summit 
of  his  prostrate  altar,  with  his  idol  in  his  arms. 

The  priests  felt  an  instant  conviction  of  certain 
triumph  when  they  discerned  the  cause  of  the  shock 
that  had  been  beard  within  the  temple.  One  of  their 
number  snatched  up  a  small  image  that  had  fallen 
through  to  the  pavement  where  ho  stood;  and  holding 
it  before  the  people  below,  exclaimed  exultingly;  — 

"Children  of  the  Church,  the  mystery  is  revealed! 
Idols  more  precnons  than  this  lie  by  hundreds  on  the 
floor  of  the  temple!     It  is  no  demon,  bnt  a  man,   one 
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miiD,  who  Btill  defies  us  wiUun!  —  a  robber  v 
defrauil  the  KoniaiiB  of  tho  ransom  of  their  livea!  — 
the  pillage  of  many  temples  is  around  him;  remember 
that  the  nearer  we  tame  to  this  place  the  fewer 
were  the  spoils  of  idolatry  that  we  gathered  in;  the 
treasure  which  is  yours,  the  treasure  which  is  to  free 
you  from  the  famine,  has  been  seized  by  the  assasan 
of  our  holy  brother;  it  is  th.'re,  scattered  at  bis  feett 
To  the  gates!  To  the  gates  again!  Absolution  for  all 
their  sins  to  the  men  who  burst  in  the  gates!" 

Again  the  mass  of  timber  was  taken  up;  again  the 
gates  were  assailed;  and  again  they  stood  firm  —  they 
were  now  atrengthened,  barricaded  by  the  fallen  pile. 
It  seemed  hopeless  to  attempt  to  break  tbem  down 
without  a  reinforcement  of  men,  without  omploylng 
against  them  the  heaviest  missiles,  the  strongest  en^nes 
of  war. 

The  people  gave  vent  to  a  cry  of  futy,  as  they 
heud  irom  the  temple  the  hollow  laughter  of  the  mad- 
man triumphing  in  their  defeat.  The  words  of  tho 
priest,  in  allaying  their  superstitious  fears,  bad  arODSed 
the  deadly  passious  that  superstition  brings  forth.  A 
few  among  the  throng  hurried  to  the  nearest  guard- 
house for  assistance,  but  the  greater  part  pressed  closely 
round  the  temple;  some  pouring  forth  impoteDt  exe- 
crations against  the  robber  of  tliu  public  spoil;  soma 
joining  the  priests  in  celling  on  him  to  yield.  Bat  the 
clamour  lasted  not  long,  it  was  suddenly  and  stxangelj 
stilled  by  the  voice  of  one  man  in  the  crowd, 
loudly  to  the  rest  to  fire  the  temple! 
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The  words  were  hardly  spoken  ere  they  were  re- 
peated triumphantly  on  all  sides.  ^'Fire  the  temple!'* 
cried  the  people,  ferociously.  ^^Bum  it  over  the  rob- 
ber^s  head!  A  furnace  —  a  furnace!  to  melt  down  the 
gold  and  silver  ready  to  our  hands!  Fire  the  temple! 
Fire  the  temple!" 

Those  who  were  most  active  among  the  crowd 
(which  was  now  greatly  increased  by  stragglers  from 
all  parts  of  the  city)  entered  the  houses  behind  them, 
and  returned  in  a  few  minutes  with  every  inflammable 
substance  that  they  could  collect  in  their  hands.  A 
heap  of  fuel,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  was  raised 
against  the  gates  immediately,  and  soldiers  and  people 
pressed  forward  with  torches  to  light  it.  But  the  priest 
who  had  before  spoken,  waved  them  back.  "Wait!" 
he  cried;  "the  fate  of  his  body  is  with  the  people,  but 
the  fate  of  his  soul  is  with  the  Church!" 

Then,  turning  to  the  temple,  he  called  solemnly 
and  sternly  to  the  madman.  "Thy  hour  is  come!  re- 
pent, con&ss,  and  save  thy  soul!" 

"Slay  on!  Slay  on!"  answered  the  raving  voice 
from  within.  "Slay,  till  not  a  Christian  is  left!  Victory! 
Serapis!  See,  they  drop  from  our  walls!  —  they  writhe 
bleeding  on  the  earth  beneath  us!  There  is  no  worship 
but  the  worship  of  the  gods!    Slay!    Slay  on!" 

"Light!"  cried  the  priest.  "His  damnation  be  on 
his  own  head!  Anathema!  Maranatha!  Let  him  die 
accursed!" 

The  dry  friel  was  fired  at  once  at  all  points  —  it 
•was  an  anticipation  of  an  "Auto  da  F^*,"  a  burning  of 


a  heretic,  in  the  fifth  ccntiiiy!    As  t 

people    fell    back    and    watched  their  i 

The  priests,    standing  iiefore  tiiem  in  a  line,  stretched 

out  their  hands  in  deaunciation  against  the  temple,  and 

repeated  together  the   awful   excommunication   serviM 

of  the  Roman  Cimrch. 


The  fire  at  the  gates  had  communicated  witli  die 
idols  inside.  It  was  no  longer  on  hia  prostrate  altar, 
but  on  his  funeral  pile  that  Ulpius  now  stood;  and  the 
image  that  he  clasped  was  the  stake  to  which  he  wu 
bound.  A  red  glare,  dull  at  first,  was  now  brighten- 
ing and  brightening  below  him;  Sames,  qaick  And 
noiselesii,  rose  and  fell,  and  rose  again,  at  diflerent 
points,  illaminating  the  interior  of  the  Temple  with 
fitful  and  changing  light.  The  grim,  swartliy  forms 
of  the  idols  seemed  to  sway  and  writhe  like  living 
things  in  torment,  as  fire  and  smoke  alternately  dis- 
played and  concealed  them.  A  deadly  stillnesa  aov 
overspread  the  face  and  form  of  the  Pagan,  as  ho 
looked  down  steadfastly  on  the  deities  of  his  worship 
engendering  his  destruction  boncath  liim.  His  chccik 
—  the  cheek  which  had  rested  in  boyhood  on  hi» 
mother's  bosom  —  was  pressed  against  the  gilded  bre*M 
of  the  god,  Serapis,  his  taskmaster  in  life  —  hia  piUaw 
in  death! 

"I  rise!  I  rise  to  the  world  of  light,  with  my 
deities  whom  I  have  served!"  he  murmured;  "the 
brightness  of  their  presence  is  like  a  flaming  fire;  ihe 
(itii'ike  of  tlieir  breath  pours  forth  around  me  Ufep  llw 
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smoke  of  incense!  I  minister  in.  the  Temples  of  the 
Clouds;  and  the  glory  of  eternal  sunlight  shines  round 
me  while  I  adore!     I  rise!   I  risel" 

The  smoke  whirled  in  black  volumes  over  his  head; 
the  fierce  voice  of  the  fast-spreading  fire  roared  on 
him;  the  flames  leapt  up  at  his  feet  —  his  robes  kindled, 
burst  into  radiant  light,  as  the  pile  yawned  and  opened 
under  him. 

Time  had  passed.  The  strife  between  the  Temple 
and  the  Church  was  ended.  The  priests  and  the  people 
had  formed  a  wider  circle  round  the  devoted  building; 
all  that  was  inflammable  in  it  had  been  burnt;  smoke 
and  flame  now  burst  only  at  intervab  through  the 
gates,  and  gradually  both  ceased  to  appear.  Then  the 
crowd  approached  nearer  to  the  Temple,  and  felt  the 
heat  of  the  furnace  they  had  kindled,  as  they  looked  in. 

The  iron  gates  were  red  hot  —  from  the  great 
mass  behind  tstili  glowing  bright  in  some  places,  and 
heaving  and  quivering  with  its  own  heat)  a  thin,  trans- 
parent vapour  rose  slowly  to  the  stone  roof  of  the  building, 
now  blackened  with  smoke.  The  priests  looked  eagerly 
for  the  corpse  of  the  Pagan;  they  saw  two  dark, 
charred  objects  closely  united  together,  lying  in  a 
chasm  of  ashes  near  the  gate,  at  a  spot  where  the  fire 
had  already  exhausted  itself,  but  it  was  impossible  to 
discern  which  was  the  man  and  which  was  the  idol. 

The  necessity  of  providing  means  for  entering  the 
temple  had  not  been  forgotten  while  the  flames  were 
raging.     Proper  implements  for  forcing  open  the  gates 
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now  at  baad,  and  already  tbe  mob  began  to  dip 
their  bnckets  in  the  Tiber,  and  pour  water  wherevet 
any  traces  of  tho  fire  remained.  Soon  all  obBtacles 
were  removed;  the  soldiers  crowded  into  the  building 
with  epadea  in  their  hands,  trampled  on  the  black, 
watery  mire  of  cindera  which  covered  what  had  once 
been  the  altar  of  idole,  and  throwing  out  into  the 
street  the  refuse  ashes  and  the  stone  images  which  had 
remained  unconsumed,  dug  in  what  was  left  as  in  a 
new  mine,  for  the  gold  and  silver  which  the  fire  could 
not  destroy. 

The  Pagan  had  lived  with  his  idob,  had  perished 
with  his  idols!  —  and  now  wbero  l/ia/  were  cast  away, 
there  7te  was  cast  away  with  them.  The  soldiers,  as  they 
dug  into  fragments  the  black  ruins  of  his  altar,  mingled 
Hm  in  fragmenta  with  it!  The  people,  as  they  cast 
the  refuse  thrown  out  to  them  into  the  river,  cast  what 
remained  of  lihn  with  what  remained  of  his  gods!  And 
when  the  temple  was  deserted,  when  the  citizens  had 
tome  off  all  the  treasure  they  coald  collect,  when 
nothing  bnt  a  few  heaps  of  dust  was  lefl  of  all  that 
had  been  burnt,  the  night-wind  blew  away  before  it  ths 
ashes  of  Ulpins  with  the  ashes  of  the  deities  that  TJlpka 
had  served  I 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

Ths  Vigil  of  Hope. 

A  NEW  prospect  now  opens  before  ua.  Tho  rough 
paths  tlirough  which  wo  Lave  hitherto  threaded  our 
way  grow  smoother  aa  we  approach  their  cIobb,  Kome, 
so  long  dark  and  gloomy  to  our  view,  hrightena  at 
length  like  a  landscape  when  the  rain  is  past,  and  the 
first  rays  of  returning  sunlight  stream  through  the 
pai'ting  clouds.  Some  days  have  elapsed,  and  in  those 
days  the  temples  have  yielded  all  their  wealth;  the 
conquered  Eomans  have  bribed  the  triumphant  bar- 
barians to  mercy;  the  ransom  of  the  fallen  city  has 
been  paid. 

The  Gothic  army  is  still  encamped  round  the  walls, 
bnt  the  gates  are  opened,  markets  for  food  are  esta- 
blished in  the  suburbs,  boats  appear  on  the  river  and 
waggons  on  the  high  roads,  laden  with  provisions,  and 
proceeding  towards  Kome.  All  the  hidden  treasure 
kept  back  by  the  citizens  is  now  bartered  for  food;  the 
merchants  who  hold  the  market  reap  a  rich  harvest  of 
spoil,  but  the  hungry  are  filled,  the  weak  are  revived, 
every  one  is  content 

It  is  the  end  of  the  second  day  since  the  free  sale 
of  provisions  and  the  liberty  of  egress  from  the  city 
have  been  permitted  by  the  Goths.  The  gates  are 
closed  for  the  night,  and  the  people  are  quietly  return- 
ing, laden  with  their  supplies  of  food,  to  their  homes. 
Their  eyes  no  longer  encounter  the  terrible  traces  of 
the    march    of   pcatilenee    and    famine   tlirough   every 
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street;  tlie  corpaea  bave  been  remoYed,  and  the  sick  an 
watched  and  sheltered.  ICome  is  cleansed  from  her 
pollntlons,  and  the  virtues  of  household  life  begin  to 
revive  wherever  they  once  existed.  Death  has  thinned 
every  family,  but  the  survivors  again  assemble  t^gBlhtf 
in  the  social  bail.  Even  the  veriest  criminals,  the 
lowest  outcasts  of  the  popuiation,  are  united  hannleolf 
for  a  while  in  the  general  participation  of  the  fint 
benefits  of  peace. 

To  follow  the  citizens  to  their  homes;  to  tiace  IB 
their  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  the  effect  on  then 
of  their  deliverance  from  the  horrors  of  the  blo^ade; 
to  contemplate  in  the  people  of  a  whole  city,  now  re- 
covering as  it  wore  from  a  deep  swoon,  the  varying 
forms  of  the  first  reviving  symptoms  in  all  classes,  in 
good  and  bad,  rich  and  poor  —  would  afford  matter 
enough  in  itself  for  a  romance  of  searching  human  in- 
terest, for  a  drama  of  the  passions,  moving  absorbingly 
through  strange,  intricate,  and  contrasted  scenes,  Bnl 
another  employment  than  this  now  claims  our  care,.  It 
is  to  an  individual,  and  not  to  a  divided  source  of  in- 
terest that  our  attention  turns;  we  relinquish  aU  ob- 
servations on  the  general  mass  of  the  populace,  to  re- 
vert to  Namerian  and  Antonina  alone  —  to  penetrate 
once  more  into  the  little  dwelling  on  the  Pindan 
Hill. 

The  apartment  where  the  father  and  dangbter  had 
suffered  tUo  pangs  of  famine  together,  daring  the 
period  of  the  blockade,  presented  an  appearance  in 
different  from  that  whicli  it  had  displayed  on  th«i 
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casion  when  they  had  last  occupied  it.  The  formerly 
bare  walls  were  now  covered  with  rich,  thick  hangings; 
and  the  eimple  couch  and  scanty  tahle  of  other  days, 
had  been  exchanged  tor  whatever  was  most  luxuiions 
and  complete  in  the  household  furniture  of  the  age. 
At  one  end  of  the  room  three  women,  attended  by  a 
little  gill,  were  engaged  in  preparing  some  dishes  of 
fruit  and  vegetables;  at  the  other,  two  men  were  oc- 
cupied in  low,  earnest  conversation,  occasionally  look- 
ing round  anxiously  to  a  couch  placed  against  the  third 
side  of  the  apartment,  on  wHch  Antonina  lay  ex- 
tended, while  Nnmerian  watched  by  her  in  silence, 
The  point  of  Goisvintha's  knife  had  struck  deep,  but, 
as  yet,  the  fatal  purpose  of  the  assassination  bad 
failed. 

The  girl's  eyes  were  closed;  her  Upa  were  parted 
in  the  languor  of  suffering;  one  of  her  hands  lay  list- 
less on  her  father's  knee.  A  slight  expression  of  pain, 
melancholy  in  its  very  slightnesa,  appeared  on  her  pale 
face,  and  occasionally  a  long-drawn,  quivering  breath 
escaped  her  —  nature's  last  tonching  utterance  of  its 
own  feehleuessi  The  old  man,  as  he  sat  by  her  side, 
fixed  on  her  a  wistful,  inquiring  glance.  Sometimes  he 
raised  his  hand,  and  gently  and  mechanically  moved 
to  and  fro  the  long  locks  of  her  hair,  as  they  spread 
over  the  head  of  the  couch,  but  he  never  tamed  to 
commnnicate  with  the  other  persons  in  the  room  —  he 
eat  as  if  he  saw  nothing  save  his  daughter's  figure 
Btretched  before  him,  and  heard  nothing  save  the 
faint,  fluttering  sound  of  her  breathing,  close  at  his  ear. 


294  antostsa; 

It  waa  now  dark,  and  one  lamp,  hanging  from  (he 
ceiling,  tlirew  a  aoft  equal  light  over  the  room.  The 
different  ]iDrBons  occupying  it  ptei^ented  but  little 
evidence  of  health  and  strength  in  their  coimtenances. 
to  contrast  tliem  in  appearance  with  the  woonded  giii; 
all  had  undergone  the  wasting  visitation  of  the  famine, 
and  all  were  pale  and  languid,  like  her.  A  Strang 
indeBcribahle  harmony  prevailed  over  the  scene.  Even 
the  calmness  of  absorbing  expectation  and  trembling 
hope,  eipreased  in  the  demeanour  ofNuraerian,  seemed 
refiocted  in  the  actions  of  those  around  liim,  in  tht 
quietness  with  which  the  women  pursued  their  em- 
ployment, in  the  lower  and  lower  whispers  in  wiiich 
the  men  continued  their  convereatioD.  There  was  souiC' 
tiling  pervading  the  air  (if  the  whole  apartment  tliiit 
conveyed  a  sense  of  the  aolemn,  unworldly  stillness, 
wliich  we  attach  to  the  abstract  idea  of  religion. 

Of  the  two  men  cautiously  talking  together,  onr 
was  the  patrician,  Vetranio;  the  other,  a  celebraled 
physician  of  Borne. 

Both  the  countenance  and  manner  of  the  senator 
gave  melancholy  proof  that  the  orgy  at  bis  palaco  had 
altered  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  looked  wha! 
he  was,  a  man  changed  for  ever  in  constitution  and 
character.  A  fixed  expression  of  anxiety  and  gloom 
appeared  in  his  eyes;  hia  emaciated  face  was  occi- 
aionally  distorted  by  a  nervous,  involuntary  eontractitin 
of  the  muscles;  it  waa  evident  that  the  paralysing  effect 
of  the  debauch  which  had  destroyed  hia  compaidom 
would  remain  with  him  to  the  end  of  his  t 
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No  remnant  of  his  careless  self-possession,  his  easy, 
patrician  affability,  appeared  in  bis  manner,  as  he  now 
listened  to  his  companion's  conversation;  years  seemed 
to  have  been  added  to  his  life,  since  he  bad  beaded 
the  table  at  "T!ie  Banq^uet  of  Famine." 

"Yes,"  said  the  physician,  a  cold,  calm  man,  who 
spoke  much,  hut  pronounced  all  bis  words  with  em- 
phatic deliberation,  "Yea,  as  I  have  already  told  you, 
the  wound,  in  itself,  was  not  mortal.  If  the  blade  of 
the  knife  had  entered  near  the  centre  of  the  neck,  sho 
must  have  died  when  she  was  struck.  But  it  passed 
outwards  and  backwards-,  the  large  vossela  escaped^  no 
vital  part  has  been  touched." 

"And  yet  you  persist  in  declaring  that  you  doubt 
her  recovery!"    esclaimed  Vetranio,  in  low,  mournful 

"I  do,"  pursued  the  physician.  "Sho  must  have 
been  exhausted  in  miod  and  body,  when  slie  received 
the  blow  —  I  have  watched  her  carefully;  I  know  itl 
There  is  nothing  of  the  natural  health  and  strength  of 
youth  to  oppose  the  effects  of  the  wound.  I  have  seen 
the  old  die  from  injuries  that  the  young  recover,  be- 
cause life,  in  them,  was  losing  its  powers  of  resistance; 
she  is  in  the  position  of  the  oldl" 

"  They  have  died  before  me,  and  she  will  die  before 
me!  I  shall  lose  all  —  all!"  sighed  Vetranio  bitterly 
to  himself 

"The  resoureea  of  our  art  are  exhausted,"  continued 
the  other,  "nothing  remains,  but  to  watch  carefully 
aod  wait  patiently;   the  chances  of  life  or  death  will 


be  decided  in  a  few  honra;   thej  are  eq^ualljr  balanced 

"I  sliall  lose  all!  —  all!"  repeated  the  senator, 
monmfully,  as  if  he  heeded  not  the  last  words. 

"If  she  dies,"  eaid  tlie  physician,  speaking  in 
warmer  tones,  for  he  was  stmck  with  pity,  in  Gpite  of 
himself,  at  the  spectacle  of  Vetranio's  utter  dejection, 
"if  she  dies,  yon  can  at  least  remember  that  all  that 
could  be  done  to  secure  her  life  has  been  done  by  yr-w. 
Her  father,  helpless  in  Iiis  lethargy  and  his  age,  was 
fitted  only  to  sit  and  watch  her,  as  he  baa  sat  and 
watched  her  day  after  day;  hut  you  have  spared  no- 
thing, forgotten  nothing.  "Whatever  I  have  asked  for, 
that  you  have  provided;  the  hangings  round  the  room, 
and  the  couch  that  she  lies  on,  are  yours;  the  firrt 
ftesh  supplies  of  nourishment  from  the  newly-opened 
markets  were  brought  here  from  you;  I  told  you  that 
she  was  thinking  incessantly  of  what  she  had  suffered, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  her  against  her  own 
recollections,  that  the  presence  of  women  aboat  her 
might  do  good,  that  a  child  appearing  sometimes  in 
the  room  might  soothe  her  fancy,  might  make  her  look 
at  what  was  passing,  instead  of  thinking  of  what  had 
passed,  —  you  found  them,  and  sent  them!  I  havB 
seen  parents  less  anxious  for  their  childrea,  loven  for 
their  mistresses,  than  you  for  this  girl." 

"My   destiny  is  with   her,"   interrupted  Vetranio, 
looking  round  superstitioUEly  to  the  frail  fonn  on  lbs 
conch.      "I  know  nothing  of  the  mysteries   Out  fltfj 
ChriBtians  call  their  'Faith;'  bnt  I  believe  now  in  I 
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■oul;  I  believe  that  one  soul  contains  the  fate 
of  anoiher,  and  that  her  soul  contains  tbe  fate  of 
mine!" 

The  physician  shook  his  head  derisively.  Hia 
calling  had  determined  his  philosophy  —  he  was  as 
ardent  a  materialist  as  Epicurus  himself. 

"Listen,"  said  Vetranio;  "since  I  first  saw  her,  a 
change  came  over  my  whole  being;  it  was  as  if  her 
life  was  mingled  with  mine!  I  had  no  influence  over 
her,  save  an  influence  for  iU:  I  loved  her,  and  she  was 
driven  defenceless  from  her  home!  I  sent  my  slaves  to 
search  Rome  night  and  day;  I  exerted  all  my  power, 
I  lavished  my  wealth  to  discover  her;  and,  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  one  effort,  I  failed  in  what  I  had  under- 
taken. I  felt  that  through  nie  she  was  lost  —  dead! 
Days  passed  on;  life  weighed  weary  on  me;  the  famine 
came.  You  know  in  what  way  I  determined  that  my 
career  should  close;  the  rumour  of  the  Baji^uct  of 
Famine  reached  you  as  it  reached  others  1" 

"It  did,"  replied  the  physician.  "And  I  see  before 
me,  in  your  face,"  he  added,  after  a  momentary  pause, 
"the  havoc  which  that  ill-omened  banquet  has  worked. 
My  friend,  be  advised!  —  abandon  for  ever  the  turmoil 
of  youi  Eoman  palace,  and  breathe  in  tranquillity  the 
air  of  a  country  home.  The  strength  you  once  had, 
is  gone  never  to  return  —  if  you  would  yet  live,  hus- 
band what  is  still  left." 

"Hear  me,"  purBued  Vetianlo,  in  low,  gloomy 
tones,  "I  stood  alone  in  my  doomed  palace;  the  tnends 
vhom  I  had  tempted  to  their  destruction  lay  lifeless 


around  lue;  the  torch  was  in  my  hand  thfit  vas  to 
light  our  funeral  pile,  to  set  as  free  from  the  loath- 
Eome  vorld!  I  approached  biumphontly  to  kindle  the 
annihilating  flames,  when  the  stood  before  me  —  I'c, 
■whom  1  had  sought  as  lost,  and  mourned  as  dead!  A 
strong  hand  seemed  to  wrench  the  torch  traat  me;  it 
dropped  to  the  ground!  She  departed  again;  but  I  was 
powerless  to  take  it  up;  her  look  was  still  before  me; 
her  face,  her  figure,  —  she,  herself,  appeared  ever 
watching  between  the  torch  and  me!" 

"Lowerl  —  speak  lowerl"  interrupted  the  plg^- 
cian,  looking  on  the  senator's  agitated  featnres  widi 
unconcealed  astonishment  and  pity,  ''You  retard  yoar 
own  recovery,  —  you  disturb  the  girl's  repose  by  dJs- 
coui'se  such  a  this." 

"The  officers  of  the  senate,"  continued  Vetranio, 
sadly  resuming  his  gentler  tones,  "'when  they  entered 
the  palace,  found  me  still  standing  on  the  plac«  wber^ 
we  had  met!  Days  passed  on  again:  I  stood,  looking 
out  upon  the  street,  and  thought  of  my  companions, 
whom  I  had  lured  to  their  death,  and  of  my  oath  to 
partake  their  fate,  which  I  had  never  fulfilled.  I  would 
have  driven  my  dagger  to  my  heart;  but  her  face  wm 
yet  before  me,  my  hands  were  bound!  In  that  hour  I 
saw  her  for  the  second  time;  saw  her  carried  past  me — 
wouuded,  assassinated!  She  had  saved  me  once;  she 
had  saved  me  twicel  I  knew  that  now  the  chance  wti 
offered  me,  after  having  wrought  her  ill,  to  work  h« 
good;  after  failing  to  discover  her  when  she  Was  lost, 
to  succeed  in  saving  her  when  she  was  dying;  aim 
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laving;  annrived  the  deaths  of  my  friends  at  my  own  table, 
to  survive  to  see  life  restored  under  my  influence,  as  well 
as  destroyedl  These  were  my  thoughts;  these  are  my 
thoughts  still  —  thoughts  felt  only  since  I  saw  ha-!  Do 
you  know  now  why  I  helieve  that  her  soul  contMns  the 
fate  of  mine?  Do  you  sec  me,  weakened,  shattered,  old 
before  my  time;  my  friends  lost,  my  fresh  feelings  of 
youth  gone  for  ever;  and  can  yon  not  now  comprehend 
that  her  life  is  ni;/  life?  —  that  if  she  diea,  the  one 
good  purpose  of  my  existence  is  blighted?  —  that  I 
lose  all  I  have  henceforth  to  live  for?  —  all,  all!" 

As  ho  pronounced  the  concluding  words,  the  girl's 
eyes  half  unclosed,  and  turned  languidly  towards  her 
father.  She  made  an  effort  to  lift  her  Land  caressingly 
from  his  knee  to  his  neck;  bnt  her  strength  was  un- 
equal even  to  this  slight  action.  The  hand  was  raised 
only  a  few  inches  ere  it  sank  back  again  to  its  old 
position;  a  tear  rolled  slowly  over  ber  cheek  as  she 
closed  her  eyes  again,  hut  she  never  spoke.  ^ 

"See,"  said  the  physician,  pointing  to  her,  "the 
current  of  life  is  at  its  lowest  ebb!  If  it  flows  again,  it 
must  flow  to-night." 

Vetranio  made  no  answer:  he  dropped  down  on  the 
seat  near  him,  and  covered  liis  face  with  his  robe. 

The  physician,  beholding  the  senator's  situation, 
and  reflecting  on  the  strange  hurriedly -uttered  con- 
fession which  had  just  been  addressed  to  him,  began 
to  doubt  whether  the  scenes  through  which  his  patron 
had  lately  passed,  had  not  affected  his  brain.  Philo- 
sopher though  he  was,  the  man  of  science  had  never 


observed  the  outward  symptomB  of  the  iirst  working  of 
good  and  pure  influences  in  elevating  a  degraded  mind; 
he  had  never  watched  the  denoting  Bignu  of  speech  and 
action  which  mark  the  progress  of  mental  revolution 
while  the  old  nature  is  changing  for  the  new;  ancb  ob- 
jects of  contemplation  existed  not  for  fiim.  He  gently 
tottched  Vetranio  on   the  shoulder.     "Kise,"   said  he, 

id  let  us  depart.  Those  are  around  her  who  can 
watch  her  best.  Nothing  remains  for  us  but  to  wiut 
and  hope.     With  the  earliest  morning  we  will  return." 

He  delivered  a  lew  farewell  directionB  to  one  of 
the  women  in  attendance,  and  then,  accompanied  by 
the  senator,  who,  without  speaking  again,  mechanically 
rose  to  follow  him,  quitted  the  room. 

After  this,  the  silence  was  only  interrupted  by  the 
sound  of  an  occasional  whisper,  and  of  quick,  light 
footsteps  passing  backwards  and  forwards.  Then  the 
cooling,  reviving  draughts  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  nigbt,  were  poured  ready  into  the  cups;  and 
the  women  approached  Numerian,  as  if  to  address  him, 
but  he  waved  his  hand  impatiently  when  he  saw  them; 
and  then  they  too,  in  their  turn,  departed,  to  wait  in 
an  adjoining  apartment  until  they  should  be  summoned 

NothirLg  changed  in  the  manner  of  the  father  when 
be  was  left  alone  in  the  chamber  of  sickness,  which 
the  lap.te  of  a  few  hours  might  convert  into  the  chamber 
of  death.  He  sat  watching  Antonina,  and  touching  tlie 
intspread  lucks  of  her  hair  from  time  to  time, 
I  ibeeu  his  wont.     It  was  a  fair,  starry  night;  the  t 
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rSf  tliB  Boft  winter  climate  of  the  South  blew  gently 
over  the  earth,  the  great  city  was  sinking  fast  into 
traniinillity,  calling  voices  were  sometimes  heard  faintly 
from  the  principal  streets,  and  the  distant  notes  of  mar- 
tial music  sounded  cheerily  from  the  Gothic  camp  as 
the  sentinels  were  posted  along  the  line  of  watch;  but 
soon  these  noises  ceased,  and  the  stillness  of  Gome  was 
aa  the  stillness  round  the  couch  of  the  wounded  girl. 

Day  after  day,  and  night  after  night,  since  the  as- 
saasination  in  the  temple,  Numerian  had  kept  the  same 
place  hy  his  daughtei's  side.  Each  hour  as  it  passed, 
found  him  stilt  absorbed  in  his  long  vigil  of  hope;  his 
life  seemed  suspended  in  its  onward  course  by  the  one 
influence  that  now  enthralled  it.  At  the  brief  intervals 
when  his  bodily  weariness  overpowered  him  on  his 
melanclioly  watch,  it  was  observed  by  those  around 
him  that,  even  in  his  short  dreaming  slumbers,  his  face 
remained  ever  turned  in  the  same  direction,  towards 
the  head  of  the  couch,  aa  if  drawn  thither  by  some  ir- 
resistible attraction,  by  some  powerful  ascendancy,  felt 
even  amid  the  deepest  repose  of  sensation,  the  heaviest 
fatigue  of  the  overlaboured  mind,  and  the  worn,  sinking 
heart  He  held  no  communication,  save  by  signs,  with 
the  friends  about  him;  he  seemed  neither  to  hope,  to 
doubt,  nor  to  despair  with  them;  all  his  faculties  were 
strung  up  to  vibrate  at  one  point  only,  and  were  dull 
and  nnimpressible  in  every  other  direction. 

But  twice  he  had  been  heard  to  speak  more  than 
the  fewest,  simplest  words.  The  first  time,  when  An- 
tonina  uttered  the  name  of  Goisvintha,  on  the  recovery 


of  her  senses  after  her  wound,  be  answered  e 
reiterated  declarations  that  there  was  nothing  hence- 
forth to  fear;  for  he  had  seen  the  assassin,  dead  under 
the  Pagan's  foot,  on  leaving  the  temple.  The  secosd 
time,  when  mention  was  incautiously  made  before  him 
of  ramourB  circulated  through  Rome  of  the  bnming  of 
aa  unknown  Pagan  priest,  hidden  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis,  with  vast  treasures  around  him,  the  old  man 
was  Beea  to  start  and  shudder,  and  heard  to  pray  for 
the  soul  that  was  now  waiting  before  the  dread  Judg- 
ment seat;  to  murmur  about  a  rain  restoration,  and  I 
discovery  made  too  late;  to  mourn  over  horror  that 
thickened  round  him,  over  hope  fruitlessly  awakened, 
and  bereavement  more  terrible  than  mortal  had  ever 
suffered  before;  to  entreat  that  the  child,  the  last  left 
of  all,  might  be  spared,  —  with  many  words  more, 
which  ran  on  themes  like  these,  and  which  were  connteJ 
by  all  who  listened  to  tbem ,  but  as  the  wajjderingB  of 
a  mind  whoso  higher  powers  were  fatally  prostrated  by 
feebleness  and  grief 

One  long  hour  of  the  night  had  abeady  passed  away 
since  parent  and  child  bad  been  left  together,  and 
neither  word  nor  movement  had  been  audible  in  the 
melancholy  room.  But,  aa  the  second  hour  began,  the 
girl's  eyes  unclosed  again,  and  she  moved  painfully  on 
the  couch.  Accustomed  to  interpret  the  significance  of 
her  Blightest  actions,  Numerisn  rose  and  brought  her 
one  of  the  reviving  draughts  that  bad  been  left  ready 
for  use.  After  she  bad  drurdt,  when  her  eyes  met  ^i 
father's,   6sed  on  her  in  mute  and  moumfhl  i 
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^n^MipB  closed,  and  formed  tliemselves  into  aa  exprea- 
sioD  wliich  he  remembered  they  bad  always  assumed, 
■wheD,  as  a  little  child,  she  used  silently  to  hold  up  lier 
face  t«  him  to  be  kiBsed.  The  miserabio  contrast  be- 
tween what  she  was  now  and  what  she  had  been  then, 
was  beyond  the  passive  endurance,  the  patient  resigna- 
tion of  the  spirit -broken  old  man :  the  empty  cup 
dropped  from  his  handa,  he  knelt  down  by  the  side  of 
the  couch,  and  groaned  aloud. 

"Oh,  father!  father!"  cried  the  weak,  plaintive 
voice  above  him,  "I  am  dying!  Let  us  remember  that 
our  time  to  be  together  here  gi'ows  shorter  and  shorter; 
and  let  U3  pass  it  as  happily  aa  we  can!" 

He  rused  his  head,  and  looked  up  at  her,  vacant 
and  wistful,  forlorn  already,  as  if  the  death-parting 
■was  over, 

"I  have  tried  to  live  humbly  and  gi-atefully,"  she 
sighed  faintly.  "I  have  longed  to  do  more  good  on 
the  earth  than  I  have  done!  Yet  you  will  forgive  me 
now,  father,  as  yon  have  always  forgiven  me!  You 
have  been  patient  with  me  all  my  life;  more  patient 
than  I  have  ever  deserved!  But  I  had  no  mother  to 
teach  me  to  love  you  as  I  ought,  to  teach  me  n^hat  I 
know  now,  when  my  death  is  near,  and  time  and  op- 
portunity are  mine  no  longer! " 

"Hushl  hush!"  whispered  the  old  man  affrightedly; 
"you  will  live!  God  is  good,  and  knows  that  we  have 
suffered  enough.  The  curse  of  the  last  separation  is 
not  pronounced  against  us!     Live  —  live!" 

"Fatherl"   said  the  girl  tenderly,   "we  have  that 
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within  ns  which  not  death  itself  can  sepai 
other  world  I  shall  atill  think  of  you,  when  yon  think 
of  7)ic!  I  shall  see  you  even  when  I  am  no  more  here, 
when  you  long  to  see  me!  "When  you  go  out  alone, 
and  sit  under  the  trees  on  the  garden  bank  where  I 
used  ti)  sit;  when  you  look  forth  on  the  far  plains  and 
mountains  that  I  used  to  look  on:  when  you  read  at 
night  in  the  Bible  that  we  have  read  in  together,  and 
remember  Antonina  as  you  lie  down  sorrowful  to  reil; 
then  I  shall  see  yout  then  you  will  feel  that  I  am  looking 
on  you!  You  will  be  calm  and  consoled,  even  by  the 
side  of  my  grave;  for  you  will  think,  not  of  the  body 
that  is  beneath,  but  of  the  spirit  that  is  waiting  for 
you,  as  I  have  often  waited  for  you  here  when  yon 
were  away,  and  I  knew  that  the  approach  of  the  even- 
ing would  bring  you  home  again!" 

"Hushl  you  will  live!  —  you  will  Uvel"  repeated 
Nnmerian  iu  the  same  low,  vacant  tones.  The  strength 
that  still  upheld  him  was  in  those  few  simple  words; 
they  were  the  food  of  a  hope  that  was  bom  in  agony 
and  cradled  in  despair. 

"Oh,  if  I  mitfht  livel"  said  the  girl  softly,  "if  I 
might  live  but  for  a  few  days  yet,  Low  much  1  have 
to  live  fori"  She  endeavoured  to  bend  her  bead  to- 
wards her  father  as  she  spoke;  for  the  words  were 
beginning  to  fall  faintly  and  more  faintly  from  her 
lips  —  exhaustion  was  mastering  her  once  again.  She 
dwelt  for  a  moment  now  on  the  name  of  Hermanric. 
on  the  grave  in  the  farm-house  garden;  then  rererted 
again    to    her    father.     The    last    feeble    sons  da 


Tittered  were  addressed  to  Ixim;  and  their  burden  v 
still  of  coDBolatioii  and  of  love. 

Soon  the  old  man,  as  he  stooped  over  her,  eaw  her 
eyea  close  again  —  those  innocent,  gentle  eyes  which 
even  yet  preserved  their  old  cipreBsion  while  the  face 
grew  wan  and  pale  around  them  —  and  darknesa  and 
night  sank  down  over  his  soul  while  he  looked.  "She 
Bleeps,"  he  murmured  in  a  voice  of  awe,  as  he  resumed 
his  watching  position  by  the  side  of  the  couch. 
"They  call  death  a  sleep;  but  on  her  face  there  is  no 
death  I" 

The  night  grew  on.  The  women  who  were  in 
attendance  entered  the  room  about  midnight,  wonder- 
ing that  their  assistance  had  not  yet  heen  required. 
They  beheld  the  solemn,  unruffled  composure  on  the 
girl's  wasted  face;  the  rapt  attention  of  Nnmerian,  as 
he  ever  preserved  the  same  attitude  hy  her  side;  and 
went  out  agiun  softly  without  uttering  a  word,  even 
in  a  whisper.  There  was  something  dread  and  im- 
pressive in  the  very  appearance  of  this  room;  where 
Death,  that  destroys,  was  in  mortal  conflict  with  Youth 
and  Beauty,  that  adorn;  while  the  eyes  of  one  old 
man  watched  in  loneliness  the  awful  progress  of  the 
strife. 

Homing  came;  and  sdll  there  was  no  change. 
Once,  when  the  lamp  that  lit  the  room  was  fading  out 
as  the  dawn  appeared,  Ifumerian  had  risen  and  looked 
close  on  his  daughter's  face  — >  he  thought  at  that 
moment  that  her  features  moved;  but  he  saw  that  tbe 
flickering  of  the  dying  light  on  them  had  deceived 


hhn;  the  same  Etilluees  was  over  her.  He  placed  bis 
ear  cloae  to  lier  lips  for  an  instant,  aud  tben  roaonied 
hie  place,  not  stirrmg  from  it  again.  The  slow  cutrenl 
of  his  blood  seemed  to  have  come  to  a  panse  —  lie 
was  waiting  as  a  man  waits  frith  his  hea4  on  the 
block,  ere  the  axe  descends  - —  as  a  mother  waits  to 
hear  that  the  breath  of  life  has  entered  her  new-bean 
child. 

The  snn  rose  bright  in  a  clondless  sky.  As  the 
fresh,  sharp  air  of  the  early  dawn  warmed  under  its 
spreading  rays,  the  women  entered  the  apartment 
again,  and  partly  drew  aside  the  cnrtatn  and  shutter 
from  the  window.  The  beams  of  the  new  light  fell 
fair  and  glorifying  on  the  girl's  face;  the  faint,  calm 
breeae  ruiBed  the  lighter  locks  of  her  hair.  Once  this 
would  have  awakened  her;   but  it  did  not  disturb  her 


Soon  after  the  voice  of  the  chQd  who  sojourned 
with  the  women  in  the  house  was  heard  beneath,  in 
the  hall,  through  the  half-opened  door  of  the  room. 
The  little  creature  waa  slowly  ascending  the  stairs, 
singing  her  faltering  morning  song  to  herself-  She 
was  preceded  on  her  approach  by  a  tame  dove,  bought 
at  the  provision  market  outside  the  walls,  but  preserved 
for  the  child  aa  a  pet  and  plaything  by  its  mother. 
The  bird  fluttered,  cooing,  into  the  room,  perched  upon 
tlie  head  of  the  conch,  and  began  dressing  its  feathers 
there,  The  women  had  canght  the  infection  of  the 
old  man's  enthralling  suspense;  end  moved  not  to  bid 
the  child   retire,  or  to  take  away  the  dove  from  ha 
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place  —  they  watched  like  him.  But  the  soft,  lulling 
notes  of  the  bird  were  powerless  over  the  girl's  ear,  as 
the  light  sunbeam  over  her  face  —  still  she  never 
woke. 

The  child  entered,  and  pausing  in  her  song, 
climbed  on  to  the  side  of  the  couch.  She  held  out 
one  little  hand  for  the  dove  to  perch  upon,  placed  the 
other  lightly  on  Antonina^s  shoulder,  and  pressed  her 
fresh,  rosy  lips  to  the  girl's  faded  cheek.  "I  and 
my  bird  have  come  to  make  Antonina  well  this  morn- 
ing," she  said,  gravely. 

The  still,  heavily-closed  eyelids  moved!  —  they 
quivered,  opened,  closed,  then  opened  again.  The 
eyes  had  a  faint,  dreaming,  unconscious  look;  but 
Antonina  lived!  Antonina  was  awakened  at  last  to 
another  day  on  earth! 

Her  father's  rigid,  straining  gaze  still  remained 
fixed  upon  her  as  at  first;  but  on  his  countenance  there 
was  a  blank,  an  absence  of  all  appearance  of  sensation 
and  life.  The  women,  as  they  looked  on  Antonina 
and  looked  on  him,  began  to  weep;  the  child  resumed 
very  softly  its  morning  song,  uow  addressing  it  to  the 
wounded  girl  and  now  to  the  dove. 

As  this  moment  Yetranio  and  the  physician  ap- 
peared on  the  scene.  The  latter  advanced  to  the 
couch,  removed  the  child  ^m  it,  and  examined  An- 
tonina intently.  At  length,  partly  addressing  Nume- 
rian,  partly  speaking  to  himself,  he  said:  '^She  has 
slept  long,  deeply,   without  moving,  almost  without 
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breathing  —  a  sleep  like  death  to  all  who  looked 
on  it." 

The  old  man  spoke  not  in  repl^,  but  the  women 
answered  eagerly  in  the  affirmative. 

"She  is  saved,"  pursued  the  physician,  leisurely 
quitting  the  side  of  the  couch,  and  smiling  on  Vetra- 
nino;  "be  careful  of  her  for  days  and  days  to  come." 

"Saved!  saved!"  echoed  the  child  joyfully,  setting 
the  dove  free  in  the  room,  and  running  to  Numerian 
to  climb  on  his  knees.  The  father  glanced  down, 
when  the  dear,  young  voice  sounded  in  his  ear.  The 
springs  of  joy,  so  long  dried  up  in  his  heart,  welled 
forth  again,  as  he  saw  the  little  hands  raised  towards 
him  entreatingly,  his  grey  head  drooped  —  he  wept 

At  a  sign  from  the  physician  the  child  was  led 
from  the  room.  The  silence  of  deep  and  solemn  emo- 
tion was  preserved  by  all  who  remained;  nothing  was 
heard  but  the  suppressed  sobs  of  the  old  man,  and  the 
faint,  retiring  notes  of  the  infant  voice,  still  singing 
its  morning  song.  And  now  one  word,  joyfully  re- 
iterated again  and  again,  made  all  the  burden  of  the 
music:  — 

"Saved!  Saved!" 
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THE   CONCLUSION. 

"Ubi  Thesaurus  ibi  Cor." 

Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  provision  markets 
outside  the  gates  of  Rome,  the  Goths  broke  up  their 
camp  before  the  city,  and  retired  to  winter  quarters  in 
Tuscany.  The  negociations  which  ensued  between 
Alaric  and  the  Court  and  Government  at  Kavenna, 
were  conducted  with  cunning  moderation  by  the  con- 
queror, and  with  infatuated  audacity  by  the  conquered, 
and  ultimately  terminated  in  a  resumption  of  hostil- 
ities. Kome  was  besieged  a  second  and  a  third  time 
by  "the  barbarians."  On  the  latter  occasion  the  city 
was  sacked;  its  palaces  were  burnt;  its  treasures  were 
seized;  the  monuments  of  the  Christian  religion  were 
alone  respected. 

But  it  is  no  longer  with  the  Goths  that  our  narra- 
tive is  concerned;  the  connection  with  them  which  it 
has  hitherto  maintained,  closes  with  the  end  of  the 
first  siege  of  Rome.  We  can  claim  the  reader's  atten- 
tion for  historical  events  no  more,  —  the  march  of 
our  little  pageant,  arrayed  for  his  pleasure,  is  over. 
K,  however,  he  has  felt,  and  still  retains  some  interest 
in  Antonina,  he  will  not  refuse  to  follow  us,  and  look 
on  her  again,  ere  we  part. 

More  than  a  month  had  passed  since  the  besieging 
army  had  retired  to  their  winter  quarters,  when  several 
of  the  citizens  of  Rome  assembled  themselves  on  the 
plains  beyond  the  walls,  to  enjoy  one  of  those  rustic 
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festivals  of  ancient  tunes,  which  are  still 

under  different  usages,   but  with  the  same  spirit,  by 

the  Italians  of  modem  days. 

The  place  was  a  level  plot  of  gronjod  beyond  the 
Pincian  Gate,  bjteked  by  a  thick  grove  of  pine  trees, 
and  looking  towards  the  north  over  the  smooth  extent 
of  the  country  roiiad  Home.  The  peraons  congregated 
were  mostly  of  the  lower  class.  Their  amusements 
were  dancing,  music,  games  of  strength  and  games  uf 
chance;  and  above  all,  to  people  who  had.  lately  snf- 
fered  the  extremities  of  famine,  abundant  eating 
drinking,  —  long,  serious,  ecstatic  enjoyment  at 
powers  of  mastication  and  the  facnlties  of  taste. 

Among  the  assembly  were  some  individuals  whoea 
dress  and  manner  raised  them,  ontwardly  at  least, 
above  the  general  mass.  These  persons  walked  back- 
wards and  forwards  together  on  different  parts  of  the 
ground,  as  observers,  not  as  partakers  in  the  sports. 
One  of  their  number,  however,  in  whatever  diieclion 
he  turned,  preserved  an  isolated  position.  He  held  an 
open  letter  in  bis  hand,  which  he  looked  at  from  time 
to  time,  and  appeared  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  his 
own  thoughts.  This  man  we  may  advantageously 
pardcularise  on  his  own  account,  aa  well  as  on  account 
of  the  peculiarity  of  bis  accidental  situation;  for  he 
was  the  favoured  minister  of  Vetranio's  former  plea 
Bures  —  "the  induatrions  Garno." 

The  freedman  (who  was  last  introdnced  to  the  reader 
iu  Chapter  L  of  this  Vol.,  as  exhibiting  to  Vetranio  tbs 
store  of  offal  which  he  had  collected  during  the  fai 
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fia  the  coasumptioa  of  tbe  palace)  had  contrived  of 
late  greatly  to  increase  his  master's  confidence  in  him. 
On  the  organisation  of  the  Banq^uet  of  Famine,  he  had 
discreetly  refrained  from  teatifying  the  smallest  desire 
to  save  himself  from  tbe  catastrophe  in  which  the 
senator  tad  his  friends  had  determined  to  involve 
themselwa.  Securing  himself  in  a  place  of  safety,  he 
awaited  the  end  of  the  orgy;  and  when  he  found  that 
its  unexpected  termination  left  his  master  still  living 
to  employ  him,  appeared  again  as  a  faithful  servant, 
ready  to  resume  his  customary  occupation  with  tmdi' 
minisied  zeal. 

.After  the  dispersion  of  his  household  during  the 
famiie,  and  amid  the  general  oonfusion  of  the  social 
systea  in  Bome,  on  the  raising  of  the  blockade, 
Vetraiio  found  no  one  near  him  that  he  could  trust 
but  (arrio  —  and  he  trusted  him.  Nor  was  the  con- 
fidene  misplaced:  the  man  was  selfish  and  sordid 
enou;b;  but  these  very  qualities  ensured  his  fidelity  to 
Hs  laster,  as  long  as  that  master  retained  the  power 
to  pmish  and  the  capacity  to  reward. 

Tie  letter  which  Carrie  held  in  his  hand  was  ad- 
dressd  to  him  at  a  villa  —  from  which  he  had  just 
retured  —  belonging  to  Vetranio,  on  the  shores  of 
tbe  Ey  of  Naples,  and  was  written  by  the  senator, 
from  lome.  The  introductory  portions  of  this  com- 
munittion  seemed  to  interest  the  freedman  but  little: 
they  Dntained  praises  of  his  diligence  in  preparing 
the  cantry-house  for  the  immediate  habitation  of  its 
owner   and    expressed    his    master's   anxiety   to   quit 
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Borne  aa  speedily  as  poBsible,  for  tlie  Bake 
perfect  tranquillity,  anil  breathing  the  revi/ing  air  of 
the  sea,  aa  the  physicians  bad  counaclleil.  It  was  llie 
latter  part  of  the  letter  that  Carrio  perused  and  re- 
perused,  aud  then  meditated  over  with  unwoLted  atten- 
tion and  labour  of  mind.     It  ran  thn: 

"I  have  now  to  repose  in  you  a  trust,  wiich 
will  eKecute  with  perfect  fidelity  as  yon  vane 
favour,  or  respect  the  wealth  from  which  yoi 
obtain  your  reward.  When  you  left  Rome,  y.n 
the  daughter  of  Numerian  lying  in  danger  of  U 
iihe  has  eince  revived.  Questions  that  I  havi 
dressed  to  her  during  her  recovery,  have  informd 
of  much  in  her  history  that  I  knew  not  before;  and 
have  induced  me  to  purchase,  for  reasons  of  myown, 
a  farm-houiie  and  its  lauds,  beyond  the  suburbs.  The 
extent  of  the  place  and  its  situation,  are  writtei  od 
the  vellum  that  is  within  this).  The  hnabandmanwbo 
cultivated  the  property,  has  survived  tlie  famine:  and 
will  continue  to  cultivate  it  for  me.  But,  it  i  my 
desire  that  the  garden,  and  all  that  it  contains ,  shall 
remain  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  Numerian  ail  his 
daughter,  who  may  often  repair  to  it;  and  whamnat 
henceforth  be  regarded  there,  as  occupying  myplace 
and  having  my  authority.  You  will  divide  yoii  time 
between  overlooking  the  few  slaves  whom  I  lejre  at 
the  palace  in  my  absence,  and  tlie  buabaudma  and 
bis  labourers  whom  I  have  installed  at  tlio  fara  and 
yon  will  answer  to  me  for  the  due  performace  i 
yoni  own  duties,  aud  the  duties  of  those  under  m4 


kuiig  assiiTGd  that  hy  well  filling  thia  office,   jom  will 
serve  your  own  interests  in  these,   and  in  all  thm^ 

The  letter  concluded  hy  directing  the  freodman  to 
return  to  Home  on  a  certain  day,  and  to  go  to  the 
farm-house  at  an  appointed  hour,  there  to  meet  his 
master,  who  had  further  directions  to  give  him,  and 
■who  would  visit  the  newly-acquired  property  before  he 
proceeded  on  his  journey  to  Naples. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  perplexity  of  Carrio,  as 
he  read  the  passage  in  his  patron's  letter  which  wc 
have  quoted  above.  Bememhering  the  incidents  at- 
tending Vetranio's  early  connexion  with  Antonina  and 
her  father,  the  mere  circumstance  of  a  farm  having 
been  purchased  to  flatter  what  was  donbtlesa  some  ac- 
cidental caprice  on  the  part  of  the  gbl,  would  have 
little  astonished  him.  But,  that  this  act  should  bo 
followed  hy  the  senator's  immediate  separation  of  him- 
self from  the  society  of  Numerian's  daughter;  that  she 
was  to  gain  nothing  after  all  from  these  lands  which 
had  evidently  been  bought  at  her  instigation,  but  the 
authority  over  a  little  atrip  of  garden;  and  yet,  the  in- 
violability of  this  valueless  jirivilege  should  be  in- 
sisted on  in  such  serious  terms,  and  with  such  an 
imperative  tone  of  command  as  the  senator  had  never 
been  Icnowu  to  use  before  - —  these  were  inconsiatendes 
which  all  Carrio's  ingenuity  failed  to  reconcile.  The 
man  had  been  horn  and  reared  in  vice;  vice  had  fed 
him,  clothed  him,  freed  him,  given  him  character,  re- 
putation,  power  in  his  own  small  way  —  he  lived  in 
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in  ite   atmosphere  tliat  he  treathefl^ 
liim   an  action  referable   only  to  a  principle 
integrity,    was    to   set    him    a  problem  which  it  i 
hopelesa  to  aolve.     And  yet,   it  is  impossible,   in  OOB  " 
point  of  view,    to    pronounce  him   utterly  worthless. 
Ignorant  of  all  distinctiouB  between  good  and  bad,  he 
thought  wrong  from  sheer  inability  to  see  right. 

However  his  inatructionB  might  perplex  him,  he 
followed  them  now  —  and  continued  in  after  days  to 
follow  them  ^  to  the  letter.  If  to  eerve  one's  own 
interests  be  an  art,  of  that  art  Carrio  deserved  to  be 
head  professor.  He  arrived  at  the  farm-hooae,  not 
only  punctually,  but  before  the  appointed  time;  and, 
calling  the  honest  husbandman  and  the  labourers  about 
him,  explained  to  them  every  particular  of  the  authority 
that  his  patron  had  vested  in  him,  with  a  flowing  and 
peremptory  solemnity  of  speech  which  equally  puzscled 
and  impressed  his  simple  audience.  He  found  Numeriao 
and  Antonina  in  the  garden,  when  he  entered  it.  The 
girl  had  been  carried  there  daily,  in  a  litter,  since  her 
recovery;  and  her  father  had  followed.  They  were 
never  separated  now;  the  old  man,  when  hid  first 
absorbing  anxiety  for  her  was  calmed,  remembered 
again  more  distinctly  the  terrible  disclosure  in  tbe 
temple,  and  the  yet  moru  terrible  catastrophe  that  fol- 
lowed it;  and  sought  constant  refage  from  the  horror 
of  the  recollection,  in  the  presence  of  his  child. 

The  freedman,  during  his  interview  with  the  father 
and  daughter,  observed,  for  once,  an  involuntary  and 
unfeigned  respect;  but  he  spoke  briefly,  and  left  them 
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together  again  almost  immediately.  Humble  and  help- 
less as  they  were,  they  awed  him;  they  looked,  thought, 
and  spoke,  like  beings  of  another  nature  than  Lis; 
they  were  connected,  he  knew  not  how,  with  the 
mystery  of  the  grave  in  the  garden  —  lie  would  have 
been  self-possessed  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor 
himself,  but  he  was  uneasy  in  theirs.  So  he  retired  to 
the  more  congemal  scene  of  the  public  festival  which 
was  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  faim-house, 
to  await  the  hour  of  his  patron's  arrival,  and  to 
perplex  himself  afresh  by  a  re-perusal  of  Vetranio's 
letter. 

The  time  was  now  near  at  hand  when  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  freedman  to  return  to  his  appointed  post. 
He  carefully  rolled  up  his  note  of  instructiocsj  stood 
for  a  few  minutea  vacantly  regarding  the  amusements 
which  had  hitherto  engaged  so  little  of  his  attention; 
and  then  turning,  proceeded  through  the  pine-grove  on 
his  way  back.     Wo  will  follow  him. 

On  leaving  the  grove,  a  footpath  conducted  over 
some  fields  to  the  farm-house.  Arrived  here,  Carrio 
hesitated  for  a  moment;  then  moved  slowly  onward  to 
await  his  master's  approach  in  the  lane  that  led  to  the 
high-road.  At  this  point  we  will  part  company  with 
him,  to  enter  the  garden  by  the  wicket-gate. 

The  trees,  the  flower-beds,  and  the  patches  of  grass, 
all  remained  in  their  former  positions;  nothing  had 
been  added  or  taken  away  since  the  melancholy  days 
that  were  past;  bnt  a  change  was  visible  in  Her- 
tnanric's  grave.     The  turf  above  it  had  been  renewed; 
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and  a  border  of  small  evergreen  shruba  i 
over  tlie  track  whicli  Goievintha'a  footsteps  had  traced. 
A  white  marble  cross  was  raised  at  oue  end  of  tlte 
mound;  the  short  Latin  inscription  on  it  Bignified, 
"Ph4T  rOB  IHG  Dead." 

The  saidight  was  shining  calmly  over  the  gravt, 
and  over  Numerian  and  Antonina,  as  they  Eat  hy  it 
Sometimes,  when  the  mirth  grew  louder  at  the  rustic 
festival,  it  reached  them  in  faint,  subdued  notes;  some- 
times they  beard  the  voices  of  the  labourers  in  the 
neighbouring  fields  talking  to  each  other  at  their  work; 
but,  besides  these,  no  other  aoiinda  were  loud  enongli 
to  he  distinguished.  There  was  still  an  expression  of 
the  melancholy  and  feebleness  that  grief  and  suffering 
leave  behind  them,  ou  the  countenances  of  the  father 
and  daughter:  but  resignation  and  peace  appeared 
there  as  well  —  resignation  that  was  perfected  by  the 
hard  teaching  of  woe,  and  peace  that  was  purer  for 
being  imparted  from  the  one  to  the  other,  like  the 
strong  and  deathless  love  from  which  it  grew. 

There  was  something  now  in  the  look  and  attitude 
of  the  girl,  as  she  sat  thinking  of  the  young  warrior 
who  had  died  in  her  defence  and  for  her  love,  and 
training  the  shrubs  to  grow  closer  round  the  grave, 
which,  changed  though  she  was,  recalled  in  a  different 
form  the  old  poetry  and  trauqaillity  of  her  existence 
when  we  first  saw  her  singing  to  the  music  of  her  lata 
in  the  garden  on  the  Fincian  Hill.  No  thoughts  of 
horror  and  despair  were  suggested  to  her  as  she  Iook<^ 
on  the  farm-house  scene.  Hers  was  not  the  grief  which 
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ahrinka  selfishly  from  all  that  revives  tie  remembrance 
of  the  dead:  to  her,  their  influence  over  the  memory 
was  a.  grateAil  and  a  guardian  influence  that  gave  a 
better  purpose  to  the  holiest  life,  and  a  nobler  nature 
to  the  purest  thoughts. 

Thus  they  were  sitting  by  the  grave  —  sad,  yet 
content:  footsore  already  on  the  pilgrimage  of  life, 
yet  patient  to  journey  further  if  they  might,  when  an 
unusual  tumult,  a  noise  of  rolling  wheels,  mingled  with 
a  confused  sound  of  voices,  was  heard  in  the  lane  be- 
hind them.  They  looked  round,  and  saw  that  Vetranio 
was  approaching  them  alone  through  the  wicket-gate. 

He  came  forward  slowly;  the  stealthy  poison  in- 
stilled by  the  Banquet  of  Famine  palpably  displayed 
its  presence  within  him,  as  the  clear  sunlight  fell  on 
his  pale,  wasted  face.  He  smiled  kindly  as  he  ad- 
dressed Antonina;  but  the  bodily  pain  and  mental 
agitation  which  that  smile  was  intended  to  conceal,  be- 
trayed themselves  in  his  troubled  voice  as  he  spoke. 

"This  is  our  last  meeting  for  years  —  it  may  bo 
onr  last  meeting  for  life;"  he  said;  "I  linger  at  the 
outset  of  mj  journey,  bnt  to  behold  you  as  guardian 
of  the  one  spot  of  ground  that  is  most  precious  to  yon 
on  earth,  as  mistress,  indeed,  of  the  little  that  I  give 
you  here — "  he  paused  a  moment  and  pointed  to  the 
grave:  then  continued;  —  "All  the  atonement  that  I 
owe  to  you,  you  can  never  know;  /  can  never  tell!  — 
think  only  that  I  bear  away  with  me  a  companion  in 
the  solitude  to  which  I  go,  in  the  remembrance  of  yon. 
Be  calm,  good,   happy  still,  for  my  sake;  and  whila 
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yoa  forgiva  the  senator  of  former  days,  forget  not  the 
friend  who  now  parts  from  you,  io  some  sickness  and 
sorrow,  but  also  in  much  patience  and  hopel  ^—  Fare- 
weU!" 

His  hand  trembled  as  he  held  it  out;  a  flush  over- 
spread the  girl's  cheek  while  she  murmured  a  few  in- 
articulate words  of  gratitude;  and,  bending  over  it, 
pressed  it  to  her  lips.  Vetranio's  heart  beat  qolckj 
the  action  revived  an  emotion  that  he  dared  not 
cherish;  hut  he  looked  at  the  wan,  downcast  face  be- 
fore liim,  at  the  grave  that  rose  mournful  by  his  side, 
and  quelled  it  again.  Yet  an  instant  he  lingered  to 
exchange  a  farewell  with  the  old  man,  then  turned 
quickly,  passed  tbrongh  the  gate,  and  they  saw  him 
no  more. 

Antonina''s  tears  fell  fast  on  the  grass  beneath,  » 
she  resumed  her  place.  When  she  riused  her  head 
again,  and  saw  that  her  father  was  looking  at  her,  she 
nestled  close  to  him  and  laid  one  of  her  arms  njond 
his  neck:  the  other  gradually  dropped  to  her  dde, 
until  her  hand  reached  the  topmost  leaves  of  the  ahrnb* 
that  grow  round  the  grave. 


Shall  we  longer  delay  in   the  farm-honae  f 
No!  For  us,  as  for  Vetranio,  it  ia  now  time  to  d 
While  peace  still  watches  round  the  walls  of  I 
while  the  hearts  of  the  father  and  daughter  still  r 
together  in  security,  after  the  trials  that  have  wrung 
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them,  let  us  quit  the  scene!  Here,  at  last,  the  narra- 
tive that  we  have  followed  over  a  dark  and  stormy 
track,  reposes  on  a  tranquil  field;  and  here  let  us 
cease  to  pursue  it! 

So  the  traveller  who  traces  the  course  of  a  river, 
wanders  through  the  day  among  the  rocks  and  preci- 
pices that  lead  onward  &om  its  troubled  source-,  and, 
when  the  evening  is  at  hand,  pauses  and  rests  where 
the  banks  are  grassy  and  the  stream  is  smooth. 


THE  END. 
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